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PREFACE. 


Immutability  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
East :  from  the  ancient  strife  of  Cain  and  Abel,  to  the  pre- 
sent struggle  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  its 
people  remain  in  their  habits  of  thought  and  action  less 
changed  than  the  countries  they  inhabit.  \  The  fertile  Vale 
of  Siddim  has  become  the  coffin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
barriers  of  the  Nile  have  rolled  down  from  ^Ethiopia  to  the 
Delta  ;  but  the  patriarch  still  **  sits  at  the  door  of  his  tent 
on  the  Plain  of  Mamr^/'  and  the  Egyptian  still  cultivates 
his  river-given  soil  in  the  manner  practised  by  the  subjects 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

Elsewhere  we  can  but  dimly  discern  the  actors  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Elder  World  through  the  curtain  of  obscur- 
ity drawn  over  it  by  Time  ;  but  here,  the  Past  is  so  faith- 
fully reflected  in  the  Present,  that  the  drama  of  ancient  life 
seems  never  interrupted.  While  we  look  upon  the  very 
scenes  wherein  Paradise  was  Lost  and  was  Regained — 
where  the  Pyramids  and  Kamac  rose,  and  still  vindicate 
their  early  fame — ^we  find  that  scenery  still  peopled  by  the 
Ishmaelite :  and  the  stranger  still  received  by  Sheikhs  of 
Abraham's  fashion,  who  feast  him  on  the  fare  that  was  set 
before  the  Angels. 

This  identity  of  the  Present  with  the  Past  lends  a  solem- 
nity to  the  former,  and  a  vitality  to  the  latter,  that  no  other 
eouobry  can  inspire ;  while  the  contrasted  tumult  and  fever 
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of  European  life,  with  the  silence  and  repose  of  the  East, 
resembles  that  which  we  experience  in  passing  from  the 
gay  and  turbulent  thoroughfares  of  Naples  to  the  desolate 
beauty  of  Pompeii.  The  transition  strikes  forcibly  on  the 
imagination,  and  invests  Oriental  travel  with  a  peculiar 
charm. 

Nor  is  it  only  antiquity,  piety,  or  scholastic  lore  that 
lends  to  the  East  so  powerful  an  interest :  the  variety  that 
strikes  upon  the  senses — the  delicious  climate,  scarcely  ob- 
tained in  our  conservatories — the  wild  animals,  only  known 
to  our  menageries,  and  the  wayside  flowers,  that  rival  our 
most  choice  exotics — all  these  are  pleasant  incidents  in  the 
pastoral  mode  of  life.  In  the  cities  there  is  that  appear- 
ance of  something  secret  and  suppressed,  which  stimulates 
curiosity  and  adventure — ^there  is  the  mystery  that  enve- 
lopes woman — the  romance  of  every-day  life — the  masque- 
rading-looking  population — politics  and  manners  of  the 
time  of  Moses,  Saracen  society,  cloudless  days,  and  Ara- 
bian nights. 

By  such  experiences,  the  traveller  will  probably  find  his 
perceptions  excited,  and  his  faculties  developed  ;  while  his 
sympathies  are  expanded,  and  awakened 

"  To  all  that  is  enjoyed  where'er  he  goes. 
And  all  that  is  endured." 

The  best  of  all  this  is,  that  he  becomes,  perhaps,  more 
catholic-hearted ;  and  the  worst  is,  that  perhaps  he  turns 
author,  and  finds  a  difficulty  in  accounting  to  his  readers 
for  assuming  such  a  character :  for  we  seem  to  have  writ- 
ers on  the  East  sufficient  in  number,  and  of  all  descrip- 
tions ;  from  the  high-bom  lady  to  the  hardy  Burkhardt — 
from  the  massive  prose  of  Robinson,  to  the  genial  poetry 
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of  Milnes — from  the  calm  researches  of  Wilkinson  and 
Lane,  to  the  brilliant  sketches  of  Eothen — from  the  scoff- 
ing scepticism  of  Volney,  to  the  graceful  piety  of  Lord 
Lindsay. 

The  only  apologies  I  have  to  offer  for  intruding  on  such 
company  arc  these.  Previously  to  visiting  the  East,  I  had 
made  myself  familiar  with  their  works,  notwithstanding 
which,  I  found  much  novelty,  as  well  as  interest,  in  my  own 
personal  experience ;  and  I  hoped  to  be  fortunate  enough 
to  communicate  some  of  that  sense  of  interest,  if  not  of 
novelty,  to  my  readers.  The  information,  too,  to  be  found 
in  Eastern  writers  is  so  various,  and  scattered  over  so  wide 
a  surface,  that  I  thought  a  slight  compendium  of  its  more 
important  or  interesting  points  might  prove  acceptable  to 
ttiat  extensive  class  who,  in  these  hurried  times,  can  only 
*•  read  as  they  run."  Moreover,  our  relations  with  the  East 
have  considerably  altered  within  the  last  few  years ;  Egypt 
is  become  our  shortest,  and,  therefore,  our  only  path  to 
India ;  the  Church  of  England  is  at  length  represented  at 
Jerusalem;  and  the  brave,  industrious,  and  intelligent 
Tribes  of  the  Lebanon  have  made  overtures  for  our  protec- 
tion and  our  missionaries. 

I  have  not  (intentionally)  followed  in  the  footsteps,  or 
used  the  thoughts  of  any  author ;  but  I  confess  to  have  bor- 
rowed freely,  in  other  respects,  from  as  many  as  seemed 
•mted  to  my  purpose.  I  have  pursued  no  settled  plan  of  i 
writing  or  classification,  but  have  spoken  of  each  matter 
as  it  seemed  to  suggest  itself  in  the  course  of  a  sort  of  ima- 
ginary conversation  with  the  reader. 

I  am  anxious  to  guard  against  the  charge  of  presumption 
in  adopting  a  title  for  my  work,  which  might  seem  ostenta- 
tious when  compared  with  its  very  humble  pretensions.    It 
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suggested  itself  to  me  aa  being  comprehensive  of  the  Oriental 
racesy  as  well  as  of  their  creeds ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
▼ague  as  not  to  pledge  me  to  any  particular  line  of  disser- 
tation. I  should  also,  perhaps,  apologize  for  using  our  old 
Oriental  appellations,  instead  of  those  which  the  Arabic 
mode  of  pronunciation  has  now  rendered  customary.  1 
scarcely  fear,  however,  that  the  reader  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  will  object  to  hear  of  Viziers,  Sultans,  Cairo  and 
Damascus ;  instead  of  Wezeers,  Sooltauns,  Masr,  and  El 
Sham. 

Finally  I  have  to  apologize  for  apologizing  at  such  a 
length,  and  will  at  once  put  myself  en  route  with  the  reader 
who  is  kind  enough  to  accompany  me.  Now,  Travel !  we 
are  all  thine  own.  Onward  with  the  eager  horses  that 
bound  forward  at  thy  voice !  Onward  with  thy  gallant 
ship,  that  lies  straining  at  her  anchor  !  Onward  I  over  the 
wide,  deep,  dashing  sea,  that  owns  thee  for  its  master,  to 
the  boundless  desert  that  soon  shall  be  thy  slave. 

K  W. 

LoirDoir>  November,  1844. 
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CHAPTER   1. 

THE  OUTWARD  BOUND. 

And,  oh !  when  the  glad  waves  foam  around, 

And  the  wind  blows  fair  and  free. 
The  health  that  we  drank  to  the  Outward-bound 

Will  come  back  to  their  memory. 

Old  friends  will  still  seem  near  them, 

In  their  ocean-cradled  sleep ; 
And  that  dreaming  thought  will  cheer  them, 

Far  away  on  the  lonely  deep. 

Then  fill,  while  the  mid-watch  passes. 

Fill,  the  toast  l^t  it  circle  round. 
From  full  hearts  and  brimming  glasses. 

And,  hurrah !  for  the  Outward-bound ! 

Mrs.  Nortow. 

We  took  leave  of  Old  England  and  the  Old  Year  together. 
New  Year's  daylight  found  us  standing  on  Southampton  Pier, 
in  front  of  an  avalanche  of  sun-gilt  mist,  through  which  a  few 
spires  shot  up,  hy  way  of  signal  that  a  town  lay  buried  beneath 
it.  The  Oriental  steam-ship  lay  about  a  gun-shot  from  the 
shore,  sucking  in  a  mingled  mass  of  passengers  and  luggage 
through  a  cavernous  mouth  in  her  cliff-like  sides ;  boatload  aller 
boatload  was  swallowed  like  mere  spoonfuls,  and  it  seemed  mar- 
Telious  how  even  her  aldermanic  bulk  could  find  **  stomach  for 
them  mil."  I  had  the  Polyphemian  boon  of  being  devoured  last. 
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and  was  thus  a  mere  observer  of  the  partings  and  departings  of 
the  "  Outward  bound." 

Mrs.  Norton's  noble  song  has  given  a  defmite  form  of  poetry 
to  what  many  a  rugged  heart  has  felt  that  phrase  imply.  One 
cannot  look  upon  a  hundred  people,  leaving  their  native  country 
for  years,  if  not  for  ever,  and  think  of  it  as  an  indifferenl  event. 
One  knows  that  all  these  queer-looking  externals  of  dre^  and 
feature  are  rude  hieroglyphics,  containing  as  deep  a  meanii«g  of 
exile,  adventure,  dangers,  and  self-sacrificing  love,  as  ever  agi- 
tated the  heart  of  a  Tancred,  a  Columbus,  or  the  pilgrim  fathers, 
and  that's  a  pretty  wide  range.  Nor  are  such  the  only  cares 
that  distract  those  pea-jacketed  bosoms  at  a  time  like  this :  many 
a  parting  pang  is  shared  by  solicitude  about  a  portmanteau,  and 
many  an  exile  starts  from  a  home-sick  reverie — ^to  wonder  "  what 
the  deuce  they've  done  with  his  carpet-bag." 

On  mounting  the  ship's  side,  I  found  the  lower  deck  one  vast 
pile  of  luggage,  vainly  endeavoring  to  be  identified  by  its  dis- 
tracted owners.  It  seemed  as  if  some  village  of  valises  and 
boxes  had  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  surviving 
inhabitants  were  rushing  about  among  the  ruins,  vainly  seeking 
for  their  dead.  No  one  seemed  to  find  anything  they  wanted ; 
Cyclopean  portmanteaus,  "  to  bo  opened  at  Calcutta,"  presented 
themselves  freely ;  saddlery  and  bullock-trucks  were  quite  ob* 
trusive ;  but  little  "  indispensables "  for  the  voyage  were  no- 
where to  be  found — ^night  garments  were  invisible,  and  remedies 
for  sea-sickness  reserved  themselves  for  the  overland  journey. 

Search  and  suspense  were  soon  terminated  by  the  sinking  of 
the  whole  chaotic  mass  into  the  yawning  depths  of  the  hold,  and 
the  tomb-like  hatches  closed  over  our  "loved  and  lost."  Af\er 
this  bereavement,  we  all  assembled  on  the  upper-deck,  in  in- 
voluntary and  unconscious  muster,  each  inspecting  and  inspected 
by  his  fellow-travellers. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families,  every  one  seemed 
to  be  a  stranger  to  every  one,  and  each  walked  the  deck  in  a 
solitude  of  his  own.  There  were  old  men,  with  complexions  as 
yellow  as  the  gold  for  which  they  had  sold  their  youth,  returning 
to  India  in  search  of  the  health  which  their  native  country, 
longed  for  through  life,  denied  them.    There  were  young  cadets, 
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all  eageraess  and  hope,  though  these,  their  predecessors,  stood 
beibre  them,  like  the  mummies  at  Egyptian  banquets,  mementoes 
of  the  end  of  their  young  life's  festival.  There  were  missionary 
clergymen,  with  Ruth-like  wives;  merchants,  with  portfolios 
that  never  left  their  hands ;  young  widows,  with  eyes  black  as 
their  mourning,  and  sparkling  as  their  useless  marriage-ring : 
and  one  or  two  fair  girls.  Heaven  knows  what  sorrow  sent  them 
straying  from  their  English  homes  of  peace  and  purity,  over 
the  ocean  and  the  desert,  to  encounter  the  worse  danger  of 
Indian  society.  Then  there  were  little  cadets,  in  whom  the 
pride  of  new-born  independence  and  uniform  contended  with  the 
thoughts  of  home ;  there  were  sailors,  with  the  blunt,  manly 
bearing,  and  free  and  open  speech  of  their  profession :  and, 
lastly,  there  were  two  or  three  vague  wanderers,  like  myself, 
who  were  only  leaving  England,  as  men  leave  a  crowded  room, 
to  breathe  awhile  freely  in  the  open  East. 

All  these,  in  various  groups,  were  scattered  over  the  spacious 
upper  deck,  where  there  was  no  stain,  or  interruption  to  the 
lady's  walk  or  the  sailor's  rush  ;  flush,  smooth,  ai\d  level,  except 
lor  the  graceful  and  almost  imperceptible  swell  and  rise  towards 
the  bows. 

Below,  the  busy,  bustling  scene  was  very  different.  Miss 
Mitford  herself  might  recognize  the  lower  deck  as  a  complete 
village.  It  was  a  street  of  cabins,  over  whose  doors  you  read 
the  names  of  the  doctor,  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  confectioner, 
the  carpenter,  and  many  others ;  besides  the  "  quality  at  the 
west  end,"  in  the  shape  of  officers'  quarters.  This  street  ter- 
minated  in  a  rural  scene,  where  the  smell  of  new-mown  hay, 
the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  crowing  of 
oocks,  pioduced  quite  a  pastoral  effect.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  dairy-maid  wore  moustaches,  boathooks  stood  for  shepherds' 
crooks,  and  the  only  swains  were  the  boatswain  and  coxswain, 
the  former  of  whom  was  more  given  to  whistling  than  to  sing- 
ing. Among  these  signs  of  peace  and  plenty,  four  carronades 
frowned  rather  gloomily ;  but  a  lamb  tethered  to  one,  and  an 
iinfinrtunate  cat  picketed  to  another,  detracted  from  their  awfuU 
nesa.  Beneath  the  farm-yard  throbbed  the  iron  heart  of  the 
gigantic  engine  ;  and  the  <<  village  tree  "  was  represented  by  a 
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copper  funnel,  up  which  the  steam  went  sighing  as  if  that  heart 
would  break. 

About  noon  the  last  boat  shoved  off,  the  gangway  curled  itself 
up,  a  voice  from  the  paddle-boxes  said  quietly — *^  Go  on !  ''— 
and  the  vast  vessel  glided  away  as  smoothly  as  a  gondola. 

Within  the  ship  was  at  work  the  convulsive  energy  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  horse-power,  that  was  to  know  no  rest  for  three 
thousand  miles ;  but  without,  all  was  so  calm  and  undisturbed, 
that  she  might  have  seemed  still  at  anchor  but  for  the  villas  and 
villages,  and  woods  and  lawns,  that  went  scampering  by,  as  if 
running  a  steeple-chase  to  Salisbury.  The  beautiful  Southamp* 
ton  Water,  grim-looking  Portsmouth,  and  the  gentle  Isle  of 
Wight,  fled  rapidly  away  behind  us,  and  then  the  shores  of  Old 
England  began  to  fade  from  our  view. 

The  first  day  of  our  voyage  passed  very  silently  away :  many 
were  sea-sick,  and  more  were  sick  at  heart ;  but  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  startling  eruption  of  writing-desks,  and  a  perfect 
flutter  of  pens  preparing  for  the  Falmouth  post-bag.  I  think  I 
see  those  eager  scribes  before  me  now :  the  man  of  business, 
with  his  swift  and  steady  quill ;  women,  gracefully  bending  over 
their  twice-crossed  notes  (not  the  more  legible,  lady,  for  that 
tear) ;  and  lonely  little  boys,  biting  their  bran-new  pen-holders, 
and  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  in  search  of  pleasant  things  to  say 
to  some  bereaved  mother.  Her  only  comfort,  perhaps,  was  to 
be  that  little  scrawl,  till  her  self-sacrificiDg  heart  was  at  rest  for 
ever,  or  success  had  gilded  her  child's  far  distant  career. 

While  one  end  of  the  saloon  was  looking  like  a  counting- 
house,  the  other  was  occupied  by  a  set  of  old  stagers,  whose 
long-smothered  conversation  broke  out  with  vehemence  over 
their  brandy-and- water.  These  jolly  old  fellows  seemed  as  if 
no  one  had  any  claims  upon  their  correspondence; 'they  were 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  to  themselves,  and  their 
capacious  waistcoats  comprised  their  whole  domestic  circle. 
The  following  day  we  were  at  Falmouth,  and  then  we  were  at 
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CHAPTER  11. 


I.IPB  AT  flSA. 


Come !    Let's  on,  where  waters  soothe  us ; 

Where  all  winds  can  whistle  free ; 
Come !  once  more  well  mate  our  spiiit 

With  the  spirit  of  the  sea. 

Barrt  Cornwall. 

Et,  n'est-ce  pas»  en  eflet,  ane  seconde  patrie  poor  un  Anglais,  que  les 
vaisseaox  et  La  mer ! 

Madams  mm  Staxl. 

Br  the  bright  goddess  who  sprang  from  ocean's  foam,  there  is 
aoroething  glorious  in  this,  her  native  element !  Every  heart  du 
lates,  and  every  pulse  beats  high,  as,  with  favoring  breeases  in 
a  cloud  of  sail,  we  sweep  along  our  "  mountain  path  "  over  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  we  are  composed  of 
these  same  elements  of  air  and  ocean :  and  surely  there  is 
strong  sympathy  between  us;  for  every  wave  we  bound  over, 
every  breeze  we  breathe,  is  full  of  life  and  health,  and  energy 
and  hope.  There  is  no  such  remedy  for  drooping  frame  or  pin- 
ing spirit  as  the  sea — I  read  it  in  every  voice,  and  every  eye,  so 
changed  within  the  last  few  days :  color  is  come  back  to  the 
pale  cheek,  courage  to  the  sinking  heart,  and  health  of  mind  and 
body  to  every  voyager  on  board. 

The  joyous  and  light-hearted  yet  gallant  bearing  of  the  sailor 
IS  no  accident ;  it  issues  naturally  from  his  stirring  and  eventful 
career,  from  the  exhilarating  air  that  he  breathes,  the  freedom 
from  petty  cares  that  he  enjoys,  and  from  the  almost  unconscious 
pride  of  a  chivalrous  profession,  which  there  are  no  town-bred 
coxcombe  to  laugh  down.  His  life  is  passed  in  perpetual  ac- 
tivity upon  the  ocean — ^that  one  great  battlefield  of  England, 
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which  her  flag  has  swept  in  triumph  from  the  time  of  the  Anna- 
da,  '^  when  the  winds  and  waves  had  commission  from  God  to  fight 
under  British  banners ;"  until  these  latter  days,  when  the  for. 
tresses  of  Syria  crumbled  into  ruins  beneath  her  thunder,  and  a 
nation,  containing  one  third  of  earth's  inhabitants,  bowed  down 
before  her.* 

But  to  turn  to  details  of  that  sea-life  which  any  of  my  read, 
ers,  who  have  not  already  experienced,  may  calculate  upon  hav- 
ing  to  live  ere  long  in  these  amphibious  days.  Our  time  flows 
on  smoothly  and  pleasantly  enough  ;  its  course  is  so  monotonous 
and  even,  that  it  seems  rapid.  The  minds  of  sea.going  men  en- 
joy entire  freedom  from  the  daily  cares  that  fever  ordinary  life ; 
there  is  no  wealth  to  be  lost  or  gained,  no  letters  to  disturb  into 
joy  or  sorrow,  no  intrusive  visitors  :  you  live  in  the  open  air, 
between  the  awful  ocean  and  the  glorious  sky :  there  is  very 
little  loud  laughter,  but  there  is  scarcely  an  anxious  or  a  gloomy 
brow.  Every  one  finds  a  listener,  and,  still  more  easily,  does 
every  one  find  communicativeness.  Information  on  every  sub- 
ject that  can  interest  the  traveller  only  waits  an  audience.  You 
will  hear  places,  that  sound  most  strange  and  distant,  spoken  of 
with  the  familiarity  of  citizens :  if  you  inquire  about  any  locality 
in  the  wide  East,  up  starts  a  native  of  the  spot ;  and  a  gazetteer 
of  voices  is  ready  to  enlighten  you  on  any  subject  of  geography, 
from  Cairo  to  Hong-Kong. 

On  Sunday  divine  service  was  performed  by  a  young  mission- 
ary clergyman,  to  a  grave  and  decorous  audience.  It  was  a 
striking  scene — ^that  little  congregation  of  exiles  observing  the 
ritual  of  their  church  in  the  midst  of  that  stormy  sea.  The  red 
ensign  was  laid  upon  a  small  table,  and  formed  an  altar,  not  un- 
appropriate  to  the  occasion ;  without,  the  wind  was  howling, 
and  the  waters  weltered,  and  all  nature  seemed  in  commotion  ; 
but  within,  the  peace  of  heaven  was  being  promised,  and  seemed 
to  shed  its  calm  over  the  storm-tost  listeners  to  its  voice.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  none  of  the  crew  except  the  ofllicers,  or 

*  The  walls  of  Acre,  impregnable  even  to  Napoleon,  lie  heaped  in  ruins ; 
Beyrout,  Tjrre,  Sidon,  Tortosa-Gibell,  and  Scanderoon  are  defenceless.  The 
**  Flowery  Land  *'  is  laid  open  to  the  world,  and  a  pen  in  Downing  Street 
wrought  the  spell  by  which  all  this  was  wrought. 
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any  of  the  servants  of  the  ship,  formed  part  of  the  congregation. 
Surely  the  service  which  begins  by  addressing  prince  and  peas- 
ant as  brethren  should  not  form  part  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  first-class  passengers. 

There  are  nearly  two  hundred  souls  on  board,  yet  there  is  as 
much  order  and  regularity  as  in  an  English  hotel.  At  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning  a  dressing  bell  resounds  through  the  decks 
and  galleries  ;  the  sleepers  tumble  off  the  bier-like  places  that 
are  called  berths,  and  a  hundred  razors  are  gleaming  in  a  hun- 
dred miniature  looking-glasses.  Chemisettes  and  pea-jackets 
don't  take  long  to  put  on,  where  the  toilette  process  is  an  uncom- 
fortable one :  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  are  all  quietly  seated  at  a 
well-fumishcd  breakfast,  wherein  milk,  fresh  from  the  dairy  on  the 
deck,  hot  rolls,  salt-fish,  and  turtle  cutlets  figure  advantageously. 
About  ten  the  sunny  deck  is  alive  with  inhabitants,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully imitating  life  ashore.  Merry  groups  of  children  are 
playing  about  as  if  on  a  grass-plot.  Twos  and  threes  of  men 
are  walking  the  decks  for  exercise,  as  eagerly  as  if  they'd  never 
reach  the  bowsprit  in  time ;  a  tranquil  group  of  smokers  is 
arched  over  each  paddle-box ;  ladies  are  reading,  or  working 
worsted  monsters  under  the  awning.  An  invalid  or  two  is  laid 
upon  a  sofa,  gossiping  now  and  then  gently  to  a  caught  child,  or 
a  pausing  passer-by.  The  sea  is  sparkling  brightly  as  we  move 
swiftly  but  smoothly  over  it.  There  is  scarcely  anything  to  re- 
iQind  OS  of  our  imprisonment ;  and,  except  for  the  silent  sailor, 
at  the  restless  wheel,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  at  the  pump- 
room  at  Bath,  or  on  the  chain-pier  at  Brighton. 

In  the  care-free  idleness  of  our  voyage,  every  trifle  becomes 
a  matter  of  interest ;  and  the  little  incidents  that  assume  the 
shape  of  news  strongly  illustrate  the  innate  activity  of  human 
sympathies,  and  the  necessity  the  mind  feels  for  their  exercise. 
It  is  true,  we  no  longer  hear  of  "  Monster-meetings,"  or  **  Anti- 
oom-law.agitation,"  or  divisions  of  the  house,  with  the  speeches 
of  their  respective  orators.  But  something  "  very  like  a  whale  " 
was  seen  this  morning  towards  the  coast  of  France  ;  the  sea  is 
always  rising  up  or  getting  smooth  ;  L.'s  last  joke  has  a  busy 
time  of  it,  and  B.'s  last  anecdote  is  almost  believed. 

It  did  not  require  the  isolation  of  our  lot  to  create  a  deep  in* 
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terest  about  one  of  our  fair  invalids,  who  only  ap^ared  on  deck 
when  we  entered  on  a  milder  climate.  This  poor  girl  was  going 
to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  hope  of  prolonging,  not  of  saving, 
the  life  whose  sunset  hour  was  already  visible  in  the  bright 
color  of  her  hectic  cheek.  When  I^  first  saw  her,  her  eyes,  in 
which  the  light  of  immortality  seemed  already  shining,  were 
gazing  mournfully  on  those  northern  skies,  which  she  was  never 
to  behold  again — at  least  with  an  upward  glance.  Her  help- 
lessness, and  youth,  and  beauty  seemed  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  all  around  her ;  the  little  children  spoke  soflly,  and  the 
helmsman  seemed  to  move  the  wheel  more  gently,  lest  it  should 
disturb  her. 

Is  it  the  respect  that  men  unconsciously  feel  towards  those 
about  to  "  put  on  immortality,"  or  tenderness  for  those  about  to 
part  from  earth,  that  checks  the  wild  laugh,  and  makes  the 
eager  foot  tread  lightly  as  it  approaches  that  pale  girl  ?  I  know 
not ;  but  if  the  old  theory,  that  failing  life  could  be  restored  by 
the  infusion  of  healthy  blood,  were  true,  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
man  in  all  that  crowded  ship  who  would  not  freely  let  his  best 
blood  flow  for  her,  whom  he  never  saw  before,  and  whom,  after 
a  few  more  sunsets,  none  will  ever  see  again. 

"  Steward !"  calls  out  a  little  cadet,  with  the  tone  of  a  great 
mogul,  "  are  you  bringing  me  that  ale  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replies  a  voice  from  below ;  "  twelve  dozen  has 
been  drunk  since  breakfast,  and  the  purser  won't  allow  any  more 
till  luncheon." 

This  reasonable  restriction  is  soon  removed:  luncheon  appears 
at  twelve,  and  with  it  the  desired  beer.  Four  o'clock  is  struck 
in  concert  with  the  dinner-bell :  no  one  is  late,  and  no  injustice 
is  done  on  this  occasion.  At  five  the  deck  is  again  alive,  and» 
if  the  sea  be  smooth,  quadrillers  and  country-dancers  bound  over 
the  depths  of  ocean  as  livelily  as  tritons  and  sea-nymphs.  Aa 
the  number  of  the  former  predominates  considerably,  the  latter 
are  in  great  request.  If  the  evening  be  stormy,  the  men  gather 
round  the  oven  between  decks,  and  smoke,  and  listen  with  pa. 
tient  looks  to  the  more  vehement  conversationists — the  bell- 
wethers of  the  talking  flock.  Seven  o'clock  bells  summon  to 
a  tea  of  a  very  substantial  nature,  which  is  followed  by  whist, 
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chat,  worsted- work,  backgammoD,  and  books  for  quiet  peopl< 
like  us.     At  ten  there  is  a  light  supper,  at  eleven  the  candles 
are  extinguished ;  you  tumble  into  your  berth,  and  the  day  is  done. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  details  of  a  modem  sea-life,  be- 
cause a  prejudice  exists  against  the  long  voyage,  which  I  think  is 
without  foundation  now,  and  which  requires  only  experience  to 
overcome.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and 
the  very  young,  it  is  the  most  expedient  means  of  reaching  Mai- 
ta,  and  the  shores  of  the  Levant ;  and  for  all,  the  most  healthful 
and  convenient. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Oriental  Steamer,  as  I  found  her  in  two 
passages  of  upwards  of  5000  miles  in  length ;  and  before  I  leave 
the  subject  I  must  bear  my  willing  testimony  to  the  ability  and 
courtesy  of  her  captain,  officers,  and  well-ordered  crew,  who  do 
credit  to  their  gallant  sliip,  as  she  does  to  the  country  that  pro- 
duced  her. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GIBRALTAR — THE  STRAITS — ALOISR8. 

England,  we  love  thee  better  than  we  know— 
And  this  I  learnt  when,  after  wanderings  long 
'Mid  people  of  another  stock  and  tongue, 
I  heard,  at  length,  thy  martial  music  blow. 
And  saw  thy  warrior  children  to  and  fro 
Pace,  keeping  ward  at  one  of  those  huge  gates 
Which,  like  twin  giants,  guard  th'  Herculean  Straits. 

R.  C.  Trsnch. 

On  the  first  of  January,  we  left  Southampton  ;  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  we  took  leave  of  England  at  Falmouth.*  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  we  entered  the  much  calumniated  Bay  of 
Biscay,  which  is  no  longer  formidable,  since  the  introduction  of 
eteam.  On  the  fifth  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
and  then  passed  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  into  waveless  waters, 
sheltered  by  the  Spanish  shore.  Thenceforth,  every  morning 
rose  with  brighter  suns,  and  balmier  breezes,  until  we  came  in 
sight  of  Capes  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar,  relieved  off  the  distant, 
but  beautiful  mountain  coast  of  Barbary.  The  thoughts  evoked 
by  the  scenes  of  Nelson's  death  and  victory  were  not  interrupted 
by  the  next  bold  headland.  There  was  Gibraltar,  and  there 
England's  flag  was  flying. 

There  was  not  a  cloud  in  all  the  calm  and  glowing  sky ;  the 
crescent  moon,  the  emblem  of  Moslem  power,  was  trembling 
over  the  picturesque  land  of  the  Moor,  almost  dissolved  in  a  flood 
of  sunshine ;  the  sea,  a  filagree  of  blue  and  silver,  faintly  reflect- 
ed the  mountains  of  Medina  Sidonia,  among  whose  snowy  sum- 
mits we  seemed  to  steer :  all  nature  seemed  in  a  pleasant  trance, 
and  all  Spain  was  taking  his  siesta  as  we  dashed  into  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar. 

*The  Oriental  steamers  now  go  direct  from  SouthamftDn,  thus  lavii^f 
tweaty-foor  h^nrs. 
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The  surrounding  sceneiy,  even  divested  of  all  association,  is 
full  of  interest.  An  amphitheatre  of  finely  undulated  hills,  with 
Algesiras  in  their  bosom,  sweeps  along  the  left.  In  front,  upon 
a  slight  eminence,  the  village  of  San  Roque  grins  like  a  set  of 
white  teeth,  with  precipices  for  its  jaw,  and  the  celebrated  Cork 
wood  for  its  moustaches ;  beyond  is  a  range  of  dark  green  hills, 
backed  by  the  mountains  of  Granada,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
whose  snowy  peaks  are  tinged  with  a  faint  purple.  Further  to 
the  right  there  is  a  low  sandy  tract,  the  neutral  ground ;  and 
then,  suddenly  starting  up  to  the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
stands  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  bound  round  with  fort  and  battery, 
and  bristling  with  innumerable  guns.  Its  b^  is  strewn  with 
white  houses,  perched  like  sea-gulls  wherever  they  can  find  a 
resting-place ;  and  here  and  there,  little  patches  of  dark.green 
announce  a  garden.  Curtain,  ravelin,  and  rampart,  blend  and 
mingle  with  nature's  fortifications  ;  and  zig-zag  lines  from  shore 
to  summit  look  like  conductors  for  the  defenders'  electric  fire  to 
flash  along.  Yet  it  is  a  maxim  now,  that  no  place,  even  this,  is 
in  itself  impregnable ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  defences  of  wall  or 
clifif^  but  in  the  Spartan's  rampart  of  brave  hearts  within,  that  we 
4>roudly  feel  the  British  flag  floats  as  securely  here  as  on  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Here  the  invading    Moors  first  established  themselves  in 
Spain — 

"  When  Cava't  traitor  aire  had  called  the  band 
That  dyed  her  mountain  atream  with  Gothic  gore/* 

and  Gibel  Tarik*  became  Gibraltar.  A  boatful  of  us  was  soon 
ashore,  and  scattered  over  the  place,  to  shop,  or  cliff,  or  bastion, 
as  their  tastes  prompted.  I  gaHoped  off*  on  a  spirited  little  barb 
to  the  signal-station,  the  Galleries,  the  Alameda,  and  the  Moor- 
ish castle.  Every  spot  was  full  of  interest — ^from  the  craggy 
lummit,  with  its  magnificent  view  over  Spain  and  Africa,  to  the 
mingled  mass  of  house  and  rock,  and  verandahs  almost  meeting 
across  precipitous  streets. 
The  prpulation  was  very  varied  and  picturesque :  the  Moors* 

*  The  Hill  of  Tarik,  the  name  of  the  Saracen  leader. 
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"  dusk  faces,  with  white  turban  wreathed ;"  the  Ck>Dtrabandi8- 
taa,  with  embroidered  jacket  and  tinkling  bridles,  setting  out  for 
the  hills ;  the  Jew,  with  his  gabardine,  and  that  stem  medallio 
countenance,  in  which  the  history  of  his  race  seems  written ;  the 
merchant,  with  his  sombrero ;  the  Turk,  with  his  tarboosh ;  the 
English  sailor,  and  the  plumed  Highlander. 

But  the  sudden  change  of  climate  and  vegetation  strikes  one 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other.  A  few  days  ago,  wrapped  in 
great-coats,  I  was  shivering  among  leafless  trees :  to^ay,  a  light 
sailor's  jacket  feels  oppressive,  and  the  cactus,  aloe,  and  gerani- 
um, are  flowering  in  profusion  wherever  they  can  find  place  on 
the  steep  and  rugged  rock. 

We  sailed  as  the  evening  gun  was  fired.  The  coast  of  Bar- 
bary  looked  beautiful  in  the  fading  light,  which  harmonized  well 
with  that  land  of  old  romance  and  mystery.  Even  in  these  later 
days,  it  is  almost  as  virgin  to  speculation  and  enterprise  as  when 
the  Gothic  kings  meditated  its  invasion. 

One  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  has  held  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sands  of  restless  British  troops  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half ; 
the  other.  Mount  Abyle,  whose  shadow  at  sunrise  reaches  almost 
across  the  narrow  strait,  has  never  yet  been  trod  by  English  foot.  ^ 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  fierce  race  of  Moors,  who  believe  that  their 
best  chance  of  Paradise  is  to  swim  thither  in  Christian  blood : 
they  therefore  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  shot  at  the 
Giaours,  by  whom  they  are  yet  hospitably  receivedyit  Gibraltar. 

The  Strait,  through  which  the  Atlantic  pours  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  is  here  about 
twelve  miles  wide.  One  would  suppose  that  such  a  vast  volume 
of  water  might  create  a  very  respectable  ocean  of  its  own  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so :  yet  with  this,  assisted  by  all  the  rivers 
that  pour  in  from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  flows  in  through  the  Bosphorus 
at  about  four  miles  an  hour,  the  Mediterranean  is  not  able  to  get 
up  as  much  as  an  every-day  tide.  This  unconscionable  con- 
sumption of  water,  without  any  apparent  result,  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  evaporation  to  which  the  sea  is  subject. 
No  doubt  those  water-engines  of  nature,  the  clouds,  require  a 
laige  supply,  and  Africa  cannot  be  irrigated,  indifferently  as  it 
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k  done,  Ibr  nothing :  but  a  stun  in  the  rule  of  three  might  prove 
that  the  Dead  Sea  would  have  been  dried  into  a  salt-pit  in  a 
few  years  after  its  creation,  by  the  same  ratio  of  comparative 
exhaustion  and  supply. 

As  we  swept  through  the  Straits,  we  caught  glimpses  of  Ceuta, 
Tangiers,  and  Tetuan,  and  then  bore  away  for  Cape  de  Gatta 
with  a  £&Toring  breea»,  and  a  brilliant  moon  that  lighted  up  the 
cocwt  of  Granada. 

h  is  now  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  since  the  Moors  were 
expelled  from  this  fair  land,  through  which  they  so  long  enlight- 
ened Europe  with  the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  the  chivalry  of  the 
Desert.  Under  their  rule  its  gardens  smiled,  its  valleys  waved 
with  com,  its  very  rocks  were  wreathed  with  vines,  and  the 
Albambra  rose.  But  a  bigotry  and  fanaticism  fiercer  than  their 
own  could  not  brook  the  happiness  of  a  heretic  people,  and  the 
banners  of  Ferdinand  were  unfurled : 

< 
Red  gleamed  the  croaa  and  waned  the  crescent  pale, 
And  Afric*8  echoes  thrilled  with  Moorish  matrons'  wail." 

The  Moors  were  banished ;  poverty  and  desolation  came  in 
their  place  ;  and  even  now,  the  Christian  traveller  only  ventures 
among  the  misery.mado  robbers  of  Grenada,  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  Moslem  civilisation. 

It  seemed  a  natural  transition  from  the  land  of  the  Abencer- 
rages,  to  tliat  of  Abdel  Kader,  for  which  we  were  now  steering. 
Europe  sank  with  the  sun  below  the  horizon  on  our  left,  and,  the 
following  day  but  one,  Africa  rose  with  morning  on  our  right. 

The  first  view  of  the  coast  of  Algiers  is  very  peculiar  and 
picturesque  in  shape  and  coloring.  Steep  purple  hills,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  broken  with  dark  ravines,  are  here 
brightened  with  little  emerald  lawns,  and  there  gloomed  over  by 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  p^lra  and  fig-tree.  Villas,  white  as  mar. 
ble,  speck  the  well-wooded  parks  along  the  shore ;  the  snowy 
summits  of  Mount  Atlas  are  cut  clearly  out  against  the  bright 
blue  sky  above,  and  a  line  of  sparkling  foam  runs  along  the  bor. 
den  of  the  bright  blue  sea  below. 

The  city  of  Algiers,  to  the  right  as  you  enter,  looks  eastward 
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over  its  beautiful  bay ;  it  is  almost  of  a  pyramidal  form,  very 
concentrated,  and,  with  its  flat  and  regular  roofs,  looks  like  a 
succession  of  white  marble  terraces,  with  here  and  there  a  swell- 
^  ing  mosque  dome,  or  a  tapering  minaret.  This  was  the  seat  of 
Oriental  luxury  and  art ;  but,  when  the  greater  robber  drove  out 
the  lesser,  its  pleasant  places  were  all  defiled ;  the  fountains 
were  choked  up,  the  porcelain  floors  were  broken,  the  palm-trees 
cut  down,  and  the  gardens  trampled  into  wildernesses.  Richly 
did  the  land  deserve  a  scourge,  and  never  yet  were  found  fitter 
ministers  of  wrath  than  those  who  visited  it. 

The  French  anchored  in  the  bay  in  June,  1830,  and  landed 
their  troops  without  resistance,  some  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  city.  All  the  previous  attacks  having  been  made  by  sea, 
this  landing  was  wholly  unexpected.  Having  thrown  up  some 
batteries,  commanding  the  town,  and  some  entrance  having  been 
effected,  the  Dey  capitulated,  and  the  French  entered  Algiers  on 
the  5th  of  July.  Since  then  they  have  held  it  at  the  expense  of 
ten  thousand  lives  and  about  forty  millions  of  francs  annually, 
in  return  for  which  it  does  not  pay  one  sou  of  revenue,  and  ex- 
hibits as  much  colonial  appearance  as  a  hollow  square  of  infantry 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

We  showed  our  colors  in  passing,  a  compliment  which  the 
fort  did  not  condescend  to  return,  and  then  stood  out  to  sea 
against  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.* 

We  must  hurry  past  Tunis  and  desolate  Cartilage,  but  "  not 
in  silence  pass  Calypso's  isle."  The  appearance  of  this  little 
paradise  is  far  more  suitable  to  its  former  than  its  present  desti- 
nation. It  contains  all  the  beauties  of  a  continent  in  miniature  : 
little  mountains  with  craggy  summits,  little  valleys  with  cas- 
cades and  rivers,  lawny  meadows  and  dark  woods,  trim  gar- 
dens and  tangled  vineyards,  silvery  sands  and  craggy  shores, 
all  within  a  circuit  of  five  or  six  miles.  In  our  eyes  it  was  still 
the  enchanted  island,  and  in  our  ears  the  faint  sounds  that  came 
to  us  over  the  sunny  sea  were  of  shepherd's  lute  or  woman's 

*  The  reader  will  find  some  useful  notioiu  of  Algiers  in  Wild's  well-writ- 
ten **  Narrative."  Prince  Piickler  Muskau  has  given  some  amusing  narra- 
tive and  information  on  this  subject,  though  the  latter  cannot  be  depended 
on,  it  may  serve  to  direct  inquiry. 
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goDg ;  but  a  fiit  gentleman  in  green  spectacles  called  it  PanleU 
laria,  and  declared  it  was  the  Botany  Bay  of  Naples ! 

One  or  two  uninhabited  little  islands,  that  seem  to  have  lost 
their  way,  speck  the  sea  between  this  pleasant  penal  settlement 
and  Grozo,  a  rival  claimant  for  the  donbtful  honor  of  Calypso's 
iale.  Narrow  straits  separate  this  from  the  adjoining  rock, 
which  represents  the  island  of  Malta. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MALTA 

Adieu  to  Malta— ftnd  adieu. 
Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue, 
Whom  every  sea,  and  clime,  and  shoret 
And  fallen  chiefs,  and  fleets  no  more. 
And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners, 
Proclaim  as  war  and  woman's  winners. 

^  Byron. 

After  a  couple  of  hours'  coasting,  we  entered  a  watery 
ravine  of  battery-crowned  cliffs,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Grand  Harbor. 

La  Valetta  is  a  sort  of  Hybrid  between  a  Spanish  and  an 
Eastern  town  ;  most  of  its  streets  are  flights  of  steps,  to  which 
the  verandahs  are  like  gigantic  banisters.  Its  terraced  roofs 
restore  to  the  cooped-up  citizens  nearly  all  the  space  which  was 
lost  by  building  upon ;  and  there  are  probably  not  less  than  five 
hundred  acres  of  promenadable  roof  in,  or  rather  on  the  city. 
The  church  of  San  Giovanni  is  very  gorgeous,  with  its  vaulted 
roof  of  gilded  arabesque,  its  crimson  tapestries,  finely  carved 
pulpits,  and  its  floor,  which  seems  one  vast  escutcheon.  It  is  a 
mosaic  of  knightly  tombs,  on  which  the  coats  of  arms  are  finely 
copied  in  colored  marble  and  precious  stones.  The  chapel  ol 
the  Madonna  in  the  Eastern  aisle  is  guarded  by  massive  silver 
rails,  which  escaped  French  rapacity  through  the  cunning  of  a 
priest,  who  painted  them  wood-color.  Amidst  all  this  wealth 
and  splendor,  the  proudest  and  most  chivalric  ornament  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  bunch  of  old  rusty  irons,  suspended  on  the  crimson 
tapestry.  They  are  the  keys  of  Rhodes,  which  the  Order,  over- 
come, but  unconquered,  carried  away  with  them  from  their  an- 
cient seat,  the  bulwark  of  Christendom. 

The  hotels  of  the  different  nations  (or  Tongues,  as  they  were 
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called),  are  palaces  that  bear  testimony  to  the  taste  and  power 
of  their  former  proprietors.  The  principal  are  the  Auberges  da 
Castile,  and  de  Provence ;  and  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Master, 
now  that  of  the  British  governor.  The  others  are  converted  into 
barracks;  and  probably  the  costumes  of  their  olden  time  did  not 
difibr  more  from  one  another  than  those  of  its  present  military 
occupants— the  dark  green  of  the  rifleman,  the  scarlet  uniform 
of  the  88th,  and  the  varied  garb  of  the  Highlander,  ^<  all  plaided 
and  plumed  in  his  tartan  array."  Every  costume  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets,  which  swarm 
with  the  most  motley  and  picturesque  population.  The  brilliant 
sunshine  gives  an  almost  prismatic  efiect  to  every  object,  from 
the  gorgeously  clad  Turk  to  the  beautiful  fish,  streaked  with 
every  color  in  the  rainbow  ;  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  ranged  on  tables  along  the  pave  ;  and  roguish-looking  little 
children  persecute  you  with  flowers. 

The  principal  dress  of  the  natives  is  a  bright  blue  cotton  shirt, 
with  a  colored  scarf  round  the  waist,  and  a  scarlet  or  blue  cap 
hanging  down  behind,  containing  all  their  worldly  goods.  These 
last  seemed  to  me  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  comb  and  a 
needle  and  thread.  I  speak  of  the  poorer  class,  who  generally 
sleep  in  the  streets,  and  wear  their  clothes  like  their  skins. 
They  are  a  swarthy,  stunted  race,  of  very  indifferent  character, 
but  with  great  vivacity  and  intelligence  in  their  glistening  eyes. 

The  population  in  both  town  and  country  abounds  in  a  propor- 
tion eight  times  as  great  as  that  of  England.*  Being  very  fru* 
gal  and  industrious,  they  are  just  able  to  keep  themselves  alive 
at  present ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  them  a  few  years  hence. 
Sir  Patrick  Stuart  and  Malthus  only  know.  The  celibacy  en- 
joined to  the  knights  produced  its  usual  licentious  results  ;  and 
the  Order  bequeathed  its  morals  to  the  present  inhabitants— « 
legacy  which  does  not  tend  to  diminish  their  number. 

Many  of  tlia  women  are  very  beautiful,  combining  the  gazelle  ^ 
eye  of  the  east  with  the  rich  tresses  of  the  north,  and  the  statues- 
que profile  of  Greece  and  Italy.     Their  peculiar  head-dress,  the 
mmeUa^  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  their  beauty.  This 

*  130,000  withm  m  circuit  of  aizty  miles. 
I  3 
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is  a  black  silk  scarf,  worn  over  the  head  like  a  veil,  but  gathered 
in  on  one  side,  so  as  not  to  eclipse  the  starry  eyes  which  it  seems 
always  endeavoring  to  cloud  over.  The  old  aristocracy,  proud 
and  poor,  form  a  society  among  themselves,  to  which  the  English 
are  seldom  admitted.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy-looking 
than  the  high-walled  enclosures  scattered  over  the  island,  in 
which  they  maintain  their  exdusiveness  and  morgue  in  not 
undignified  poverty. 

Valetta  is  the  most  warlike-looking  town  in  the  world ;  the 
glitter  of  uniforms  is  never  out  of  your  eyes,  the  blast  of  the 
bugle  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  are  never  out  of  your  ear.  The 
citizens  have  their  only  walks  upon  ramparts,  their  drives  along 
covered  ways,  and  their  very  gardens  are  in  the  fosses ;  instead 
of  curbstones  there  are  old  cannon ;  and,  if  you  want  to  dis« 
mount,  you  tie  your  horse's  bridle  to  an  anchor.  The  Grand 
Harbor  is  crowded  with  stately  ships  of  war,  among  which, 
gaily  painted  boats,  with  high  prows  quaintly  carved,  are  perpe- 
tually darting. 

After  visiting  the  handsome  and  well-furnished  library  and 
the  armory,  I  ascended  one  of  the  flat  roofs,  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  island.  It  is  like  a  heap  of  limestones  broken  by  the  road« 
side  for  Macadamizing  purposes,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
something  green  in  their  interstices ;  nevertheless,  the  islanders 
contrive  to  squeeze  wine,  and  com,  and  oil,  out  of  the  sticks  and 
stones  that  here  represent  the  trees  and  fields  of  other  coun- 
tries. Afler  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  rock,  I  rode  to  Citta 
Vecchia,  to  inspect  that  ancient  seat  of  the  Order,  and  the 
neighboring  catacombs.  We  passed  over,  and  through  fortifica- 
tions  of  extraordinary  strength,  to  form  which,  excavations  have 
been  made  in  the  solid  rock,  that  dwarf  the  boasted  Catacombs  of 
Rome.  The  pretty  gardens  of  Florian  partly  shelter  the  open 
space  between  these  and  the  outer  line  of  fortifications. 

Thence  we  passed  through  what  would  be  the  dreariest  coun- 
try I  ever  beheld,  but  for  the  brilliant  sunshine  always  smiling 
over  it.  Scarcely  a  particle  of  vegetation  shaded  the  brown, 
burning  rock.  Almost  all  the  soil  upon  the  island  has  been 
brought  from  Sicily,  and  is  retained  in  little  trays  or  shelves  of 
terraceJB,  built  up  with  dull  grey  stones.     We  rode  by  the  side 
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of  a  well-built  aqueduct,  by  which  Valetta  derives  its  supply  of 
firerii  water,  except  that  which  is  caught  and  contained  in  tanks 
within  the  walls.  In  the  suburbs  of  Citta  Vecchia,  we  entered 
a  chttTcb,  where  about  a  score  of  priests  were  chanting  mass. 
At  a  beckon  from  our  Maltese  guide,  one  of  them  instantly 
abaodooed  his  occupation,  doffed  his  surplice,  and  accompanied 
OS  to  the  Catacombs :  these  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  pro- 
bably of  Phcsnician  origin. 

We  groped  our  way  with  torches  through  long  narrow  pas- 
sages, from  which,  on  each  side,  opened  crypts,  hollowed  out  for 
the  reception  of  the  corpses.  Some  were  made  double,  as  if  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who,  even  in  death,  would  not  be 
divided;  some  were  cut  into  little  cradles  for  dead  children. 
Here  and  there  were  larger  chambers  with  altars,  and  blood- 
channels  for  sacrifice,  or  perhaps  for  washing  the  corpse. 
These  corpses  must  have  been  embalmed,  by  the  bye,  or  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  living  to  enter  this  stifling  labyrinth 
with  their  dead. 

These  Catacombs  scarcely  repay  the  trouble  and  disagree- 
abtlity  of  their  examination,  particularly  to  those  who  have  seen 
the  Catacombs  of  Rome  and  Syracuse.  The  deserted  city  of 
Citta  Vecchia  is  much  more  interesting,  and  is,  indeed,  as  far  as 
I  know,  unique. 

You  pass  along  fortifications  of  great  strength,  without  a 
stone  displaced,  and  enter  by  a  broken  drawbridge  into  a  stately 
but  profoundly  silent  city.  The  houses  are  handsome,  and  in 
good  repair ;  they  seem  to  want  only  inhabitants  to  be  homes 
once  more.  The  palaces  are  magnificent,  and  appear  the  more 
imposing  from  the  deep  silence  that  invests  their  mysterious- 
kx>king  walls.  Grass  and  rank  weeds  are  growing  in  the  streets, 
which  echo  to  your  horse's  hoof ;  and  the  wind  sighs  along  the 
lonely  pillars  and  porticoes,  with  that  wailing  sound  so  peculiar 
lo  deserted  places. 

This  was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  island ;  removed  first  to 
Vittoria,  and  finally  to  its  present  position  by  La  Valetta,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  name. 

A  little  beyond  Citta  Vecchia  is  St.  Paul's  Bay,  which,  not* 
withstanding  the  arguments  (ill-founded,  as  it  seems  to  me)  of 
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modera  authors  against  Malta  being  the  Melita  of  the  apostie, 
retains  the  traditionary  honor  of  which  no  pen  and  ink  can  now 
deprive  it.  On  conversing  with  some  of  the  natives  as  I  rode 
shipwards,  I  found  that  they,  like  other  people,  had  their  good 
old  times  (^'  all  times  when  old  are  good  "),  and  these  they  con- 
sider to  have  been  when  the  Order  possessed  their  island.  Being 
a  people,  they  would  of  course  fain  exchange  the  present  for 
their  ancient,  or  for  any  other  government.  They  forget  their 
degraded  condition  under  the  knights,  which  prevented  any 
native  from  entering  the  Order  (or  even  the  city,  without  per* 
mission) — which  gave  their  daughters  to  be  concubines  to  men 
who  were  as  disdainful  as  incapable  of  a  lawful  connection,  and 
which  vested  arbitrary  power  in  an  oligarchy  of  strangers. 
If  there  is  less  foreign  money*  spent  among  them  now,  their  tax- 
ation is  far  lighter.  They  have  all  the  advantages  of  English 
laws  as  well  as  of  their  own ;  they  sit  on  juries ;  are  capable  of 
serving  in  any  department,  and  have  a  native  regiment  paid  by 
the  British  government.  Important  as  this  island  is  as  a  naval 
station,  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  England  that  a  less  scrupu- 
lous  nation  took  that  advantage  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Order 
and  the  imbecility  of  Hompesch  which  our  ideas  of  justice  might 
have  forbidden.f 

Malta  is  also  important  as  the  great  quarantine  station  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  latterly  it  has  become  a  place  of  considera- 
ble resort  to  invalids.  For  the  latter  it  has  many  attractions, 
besides  a  cheerful  climate,  in  which  there  is  little  variation  of 
temperature,  and  an  almost  constant  sea-breeze  to  temper  the 

*  The  revenues  of  the  Order,  in  its  palmy  days,  amoanted  to  £3,000,000 
sterling. 

t  "  The  surrender  of  Malta  had  been  preconcerted  with  the  French 
Knights  of  the  Order  before  Buonaparte  sailed  from  Toulon.  When  he 
stood  upon  its  ramparts,  Cafl&relli  observed  to  him,  *  General,  it  was  very 
lucky  that  there  were  people  in  the  town  to  open  the  gates  for  us.' »»  •  •  • 
**  When  we  saw  a  small  boat  carry  at  her  stern  the  Standard  of  the  Order, 
sailing  humbly  beneath  the  ramparts  on  which  it  had  once  defied  all  the 
forces  of  the  East,  I  thought  I  heard  the  ghosts  of  Lisle  Adam  and  La 
Valette  venting  dismal  lamentations ;  and  fancied  that  I  saw  Time  make 
to  Philosophy  the  illustrious  sacrifice  of  the  most  venerable  of  all  illu- 
sions.*'— Denon. 
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warm  atmosphere.  Asthma  here  breathes  freely,  an4  hectic 
consumpticQ  preserves  its  beauty,  but  foregoes  its  victim.  Sea- 
bathing  is  continued  through  the  winter.  There  are  excellent 
borsea,  and  many  places  of  interest  to  visit,  exclusive  of  Crendi 
and  the  Boschetto.  There  is  an  excellent  garrison  library, 
besides  a  very  curious  and  interesting  collection  of  books,  be- 
longing to  the  Knights  of  the  Order.*  The  armory  is  not  without 
interest,  though  much  inferior  to  what  we  might  expect,  where 
all  the  new  devices  of  armor  must  have  been  carried  to  perfec- 
lioQ  by  steel-clad  dandies,  who  had  little  else  to  think  of.  In 
addition  to  these  resources,  there  is  an  opera,  very  good  yacht- 
ing, sea-fishing,  a  little  racing,  very  animated  soldier-society, 
a  most  hospitable  and  courteous  governor,  an  excellent  clergy* 
man,  skilful  medical  men,  and,  above  all,  means  of  leaving  the 
island  almost  daily  for  all  the  shores  of  this  bright  sea,  which 
comprises  eveiy  scene  of  paramount  interest  in  the  ancient 
world.* 

*  Miita  is  about  iixty  miles  in  circumference,  containing  130,000  inba- 
bitantJ.  It  is  composed  principally  of  magnesian  limestone,  and,  being 
cnltirated  with  great  labor,  produces  oranges,  cotton,  indigo,  saffron,  sugar, 
and  large  quantities  of  melons,  grapes,  and  other  fruit,  in  the  soil  of  Sicily, 
til  hie h  has  been  carried  hither.  Com  is  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
fa|>ply  the  island  for  six  months ;  the  rest  is  imported.  Game  is  supplied 
by  the  little  adjacent  island  of  Comino.  The  population  has  nearly  doubled 
nnr«  the  island  came  into  British  occupancy.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  island  is  about  £100,000,  and  the  expenditure  there  about  £88,000, 
exclnsiTe,  of  course,  of  what  the  garrison  and  shipping  expend.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  presented  the  island  to  the  Ipiights  Hospitalleis  when 
they  were  dispossessed  of  Rhodes. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AI^BZANDBIA. 


Why  doft  thoa  build  the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  days  ?  Thoa  lookeat  ttom 
thy  towen  to-day :  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blast  of  the  desert  comes,  it 
howls  in  thy  empty  courts.— Ossi an. 

Towards  evening,  on  the  18th  day  since  leaving  England,  the 
low  land  of  Egypt  was  visible  from  the  mast-head.  A  heavy 
gale  had  been  blowing  ever  since  our  departure  from  Malta, 
and,  though  a  brilliant  sun  was  shining,  foam-clouds  swept  the 
decks,  converted  into  rainbows  as  they  passed.  Not  a  sail  ap- 
peared upon  these  lonely  seas,  that  once  swarmed  with  navies  of 
war  and  commerce — ^the  only  object  visible  from  the  decks  was 
a  faint  speck  upon  the  horizon,  but  that  speck  was  Pompey's 
Pillar. 

In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Egyptians  displayed  as  much 
iealousy  of  the  Phosnicians  and  other  Mediterranean  navigators, 
as  the  Celestial  Empire  has  done  in  modern  times,  with  regard 
to  *^  barbarians."  Naucratis,  at  the  Canopic  mouth,  was  the 
Canton  of  Egypt  in  those  days.  Little  business,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  transacted  there ;  the  trade  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  looked  only  eastward;  and  Joiieph  received  port  dues 
from  Koeseir  nearly  4000  years  ago. 

Alexander  found  a  colony  of  Greeks  settled  at  Racotis ;  his 
keen  perception  at  once  discovered  what  we  have  only  just 
found  out,  that  this  was  in  truth  the  seaport  of  all  India.  Dino- 
crates  was  conunissioned  to  create  a  city,  which  the  Macedonian 
invested  with  his  name,  and  thus  started  into  existence  the  haven 
of  our  search. 

I  stood  upon  the  modem  Pharos,  and  as  my  eyes  wandered 
ever  Alexandria,  to  which  the  ancient  city  *<has  bequeathed 
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nothing  but  its  ruins  and  its  pame,"  I  could  observe  feihiL  traces* 
of  what  it  once  had  been — the  emporium  of  the  East,  the  seat 
of  Empire,  the  centre  of  learning  and  civilisation.  Though 
earth  and  sea  remained  unchanged,  imagination  can  scarcely 
find  a  place  for  the  ancient  walls,  fifteen  miles  in  circumference ; 
the  vast  streets,  through  the  vista  of  whose  marble  porticoes  the 
galleys  on  Lake  Mareotis  exchanged  signals  with  those  upon 
the  sea ;  the  magnificent  temple  of  Serapis,  on  its  platform  of 
one  hundred  steps ;  the  four  thousand  palaces,  and  the  stately 
homes  of  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

All  that  is  now  visible  within  the  shrunken  and  mouldering 
walls  is  a  piebald  town :  one  half  European,  with  its  regular 
houses,  tall,  and  white,  and  stifi*;  the  other  half  oriental,  with 
its  mud-colored  buildings  and  terraced  roofs,  varied  with  fat 
oxMques  and  lean  minarets.  The  suburbs  are  encrusted  with 
the  wretched  hovels  of  the  Arab  poor ;  and  immense  mounds 
and  tracts  of  rubbish  occupy  the  wide  space  between  the  city 
and  its  walls :  all  beyond  is  a  dreary  waste.  Yet  this  is  the 
site  Alexander  selected  from  his  wide  dominions,  and  which 
Napoleon  pronounced  to  be  unrivalled  in  importance.  Here 
luxury  and  literature,  the  Epicurean  and  the  Christian,  philo* 
sophy  and  commerce,  once  dwelt  together.  Here  stood  the 
great  library  of  antiquity,  <<  the  assembled  souls  of  all  that  men 
held  wise."  Here  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  expanded  into  Greek 
imder  the  hands  of  the  Septuagint.  Here  Cleopatra,  **  vain* 
queur  des  vainqueurs  du  monde,"  revelled  with  her  Roman  con- 
querors. Here  St.  Mark  preached  the  truth  upon  which  Origen 
attempted  to  refine,t  ^^  ^^'^  Athanasius  held  warlike  contro- 
versy.    Here  Amru  conquered,  and  here  Aberororobie   fell. 


*  Pompey't  PiUar  and  Cleopatra's  Needle  are  mere  exotics  here ;  the 
Ibrmer,  having  ventured  on  a  pilgrimage,  was  kidnapped  by  Pompeios,  a 
prefect,  and  prcsstd  into  the  service  of  Diocletian  or  Adrian :  the  latter, 
with  its  fallen  sister,  was  transplanted  from  Heliopolis,  near  Cairo. 

t  The  resnlta  of  Origen's  preaching  show  strikingly  the  dangers  of  at- 
tamptiog  to  improve  God's  truth  by  man's  wisdom.  His  followers  divided 
themselves  into  two  •ediM—Origenuit,  whose  &itfa,  though  tinctured  with 
gnostism,  was  comparatively  pure ;  and  Origemam,  whose  doctrines  the 
dsvU  must  have  smiled  on. 
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Looking  flow  along  the  shore,  beneath  me  lies  the  harbor  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent-^the  right  horn  occupied  by  the  palace 
of  the  Pasha,  his  hareem,  and  a  battery ;  the  left,  a  long  low 
sweep  of  land,  alive  with  windmills,  the  city  in  the  centre :  to 
the  westward,  the  flat,  sandy  shore  stretches  monotonously  away 
to  the  horizon  ;  to  the  eastward,  the  coast  merges  into  Aboukir 
Bay. 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  our  first  Egyptian  city» 
let  us  enter  it  in  a  regular  manner  to  view  it  in  detail.  The 
bay  is  crowded  with  merchant  vessels  of  every  nation,  among 
which  tower  some  very  imposing-looking  three-deckers,  gigantic 
but  dismantled  ;  the  red  flag  with  the  star  and  crescent  flying 
from  the  peak.  Men-of-war  barges  shoot  past  you  with  crews 
dressed  in  what  look  like  red  night-caps  and  white  petticoats. 
They  rise  to  their  feet  at  every  stroke  of  the  oar,  and  pull  all 
out  of  time.  Here,  an  "  ocean  patriarch  "  (as  the  Arabs  call 
Noah),  with  white  turban  and  flowing  beard,  is  steering  a  little 
ark  filled  with  unclean- looking  animals  of  every  description  ; 
and  there,  a  crew  of  swarthy  Egyptians,  naked  from  the  waist 
upward,  are  pulling  some  pale-faced  strangers  to  a  vessel  with 
loosed  top-sails,  and  blue-peter  flying. 

At  length,  amid  a  deafening  din  of  voices  and  a  pestilential 
effluvia  from  dead  fish  and  living  Arabs,  you  fight  your  way 
ashore  :  and  if  you  had  just  awakened  from  a  sleep  of  ages, 
you  could  scarcely  open  your  eyes  upon  a  scene  more  difller- 
ent  from  those  you  have  just  left.  The  crumbling  quays  are 
piled  with  bales  of  eastern  merchandise,  islanded  in  a  sea  of 
white  turbans,  wreathed  over  dark,  melancholy  faces.  Vivid 
eyes  glitter  strangely  upon  solemn-looking  and  bearded  coun- 
tenances.  High  above  the  variegated  crowds  peer  the  long 
necks  of  hopeless-looking  camels.  Wriggling  and  struggling 
amidst  all  this  mass  were  picturesquely  ragged  little  boys,  drag- 
ging ai\er  them  shaven  donkeys  with  carpet  saddles,  upon  one 
of  which  you  suddenly  find  yourself  seated  with  scarcely  a  vo- 
lition  of  your  own,  and  are  soon  galloping  along  filthy  lanes, 
with  blank,  white,  windowless  and  doorless  walls  on  either  8ide» 
and  begin  to  wonder  when  you  are  to  arrive  at  the  Arab  city. 
You  have  already  passed  through  it,  and  are  emerging  into  the 
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Prank  quarter,  a  handsoroe  square  of  tall  white  houses,  over 
which  the  flags  of  every  nation  in  Europe  denote  the  residences 
of  the  various  consuls.^-  ^n  this  square  is  an  eudless  variety  of  \ 
races  and  costumes  most  picturesquely  grouped  U^ether,  and    / 
lighted  brilliantly  by  a  glowing  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky.     In  one    • 
place,  a  drove  of  camels  are  kneeling  down,  with  jet   black 
slaves  in  white  turbans,  or  crimson  caps,  arranging  their  bur- 
dens ;  in  another,  a  procession  of  women  waddles  along,  wrap-  ' 
ped  in  laige  shroud,  like  veils  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  long  black 
bag,  like  an  elephant's  trunk,  suspended  from  their  noses,  and 
permitting  only  their  kohl-stained  eyes  to  appear.  '  In  another, 
a  group  of  Turks  in  long  flowing  drapery  are  seated  in  a  circle 
smoking  their  chibouques  in  silence,  and  enjoying  society  after 
the  fashion  of  other  gregarious  animals  ;  grooms  with  petticoat 
trousers  are  leading  horses  with  crimson  velvet  saddles,  richly 
embroidered  ;    a  detachment  of  sad-looking  soldiers  in  white 
cotton  onifbrm  is  marching  by  to  very  wild  music ;  and  •  here 
and  there  a  Frank  with  long  moustaches  is  lounging  about,  coo- 
templadng  these  unconscious  tableaux  which  seem  to  have  been 
got  uy  for  his  amusement. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   NILE — ITS  BATTLE. 


The  Nile !  the  Nile !  I  hear  its  gathering  roar. 
No  yision  now,  no  dream  of  ancient  years— 

Throned  on  the  rocks,  amid  the  watery  war, 
The  King  of  Floods,  old  Homer's  Nile,  appears. 

With  gentle  smile,  majestically  sweet. 

Curbing  the  billowy  steeds  that  vex  them  at  his  feet 

LoBD  Lindsay 

The  spirit  of  our  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave ; 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  ocean  was  their  grave. 

Campbell. 

"  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,"  said  one*  who  was  bewildered 
by  its  antiquity  before  our  History  was  bom  (at  least  he  is 
called  the  father  of  it).  A  bountiful  gift  it  was,  that  the 
«  strange,  mysterious,  solitary  stream  ^'  bore  down  in  its  bosom 
from  the  luxuriant  tropics  to  the  desert.  For  many  an  hour 
have  I  stood  upon  the  city-crowning  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  gazed 
unweariedly  on  the  scene  of  matchless  beauty  and  wonder  that 
lay  stretched  beneath  my  view :  cities  and  ruins  of  cities,  palm- 
forests  a*nd  green  savannahs,  gardens,  and  palaces,  and  groves 
of  olive.  On  one  side,  the  boundless  desert,  with  its  pyramids ; 
on  the  other,  the  land  of  Goshen,  with  its  luxuriant  plains, 
stretching  ftir  away  to  the  horizon. 

Yet  this  is  an  exotic  land  !  That  river,  winding  like  a  ser- 
pent  through  its  paradise,  has  brought  it  from  far  regions,  un- 
known  to  man.  That  strange  and  richly-varied  panorama  has 
had  a  long  voyage  of  it !     Those  quiet  plains  have  tumbled 

•  Herodotus. 
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down  the  cataracts ;  those  demure  gardens  have  flirted  with  the  \ 
Isle  of  Flowers,*  five  hundred  miles  away ;  those  very  pyra* 
mids  have  floated  down  the  waves  of  Nile.  To  speak  chemi- 
cally, that  river  is  a  solution  of  Ethiopia's  richest  regions,  and 
that  vast  country  is  merely  a  precipitate.  At  Psestumj*  one 
sees  the  remnant  of  a  city  elaborated  from  mountain  streams  ; 
the  Temple  of  Neptune  came  down  from  the  Calabrian  Hills, 
by  water :  and  the  Forum,  like  Demosthenes,  prepared  itself  for 
its  tumult>scoming  destiny  among  the  dash  of  torrents,  and  the 
crash  of  rocks ;  but  here  we  have  a  whole  kingdom,  risen,  like 
Aphioditd,  from  the  wave. 

The  sources  of  this  wonderful  river  are  still  veiled  in  mys- 
tery—it is  the  very  heroine  of  geographical  romance,  often  and 
warmly  wooed,  but  never  won.  War  has  tried  to  ratish  her  by 
force,  and  Commerce  to  bribe  her  by  its  gold,  but  the  Naiad  of 
the  Nile  is  as  virgin  as  ever.  The  remotest  inhabitants  seem 
to  know  as  little  of  its  origin,  yet  more  remote :  I  have  con- 
versed with  slave^dealers  familiar  with  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the 
Galla  country,  and  still  their  information  was  bounded  by  that 
vague  word — south  :  still  from  the  south  gushed  the  great  river. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  from  the  junction  of  the  Taccaze 
or  Astaboras,  the  Nile  runs  a  course  of  upwards  of  twelve  hun* 
dred  miles  to  the  sea,  without  one  tributary  stream — "  exem- 
pie,''  as  Humboldt  says,  "  unique  dans  Thistoire  hydrographique 
da  globe."  During  this  career,  it  is  exposed  to  the  evaporation 
of  a  burning  sun,  drawn  oflf  into  a  thousand  canals,  absorbed 
by  porous  and  thirsty  banks,  drunk  by  every  living  thing,  from 
the  crocodile  to  the  pasha,  from  the  papyrus  to  the  palm-tree ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  to  pour  into  the  sea  a  wider 
stream  than  it  displays  between  the  cataracts  a  thousand  miles 
away. 

The  Nile  is  all  in  all  to  the  Egyptian :  if  it  withheld  its 
waters  for  a  week,  his  country  would  become  a  desert ;  it  wa- 
ten  and  manures  his  fields,  it  supplies  his  harvests,  and  then 

*  El0phantinaL 

t  For  an  account  of  the  formition  of  the  travertine  of  which  Psatum 
bult,  see  Sir  Humphrey  Da?/a  <«  Last  Daya  of  a  Philow>pher." 
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carries  off  their  produce  to  the  sea  for  exportation :  he  drinks  of 
it,  he  fishes  in  it,  he  travels  on  it ;  it  is  his  slave,  and  used  to  be 
his  god.  Egyptian  mjrthology  recognized  in  it  the  Creative 
Principle,  and  poetically  engaged  it  in  an  eternal  war  with  the 
desert,  under  the  name  of  Typhon,  or  the  Destructive  Principle. 
Divine  honors  were  paid  to  this  aqueous  deity ;  and  it  is  whis- 
pered  among  mythologists  that  the  heart's-blood  of  a  virgin  was 
yearly  added  to  its  streams ; — ^not  unlikely,  in  a  country  where 
they  worshipped  crocodiles,  and  were  anxious  to  consult  their 
tastes. 

The  Arab  looks  upon  all  men  as  aliens  who  were  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  bom  beside  the  Nile ;  and  the  traveller  is 
soon  talked  into  a  belief  that  it  affords  the  most  delicious  water 
in  the  world.  Shiploads  of  it  are  annually  sent  to  Constantino, 
pie  for  the  Sultan's  hareem,  where  it  is  in  great  request,  not 
only  on  epicurean,  but  anti-Malthusian  grounds.  The  natives 
dignify  their  beloved  river  with  the  title  of  "  El  Bahr,"  the  sea, 
and  pass  one-third  of  their  lives  in  watching  the  flow,  and  the 
remainder  in  watching  the  ebb,  of  its  mighty  tide.  The  inunda- 
tion begins  in  May,  attains  its  full  height  in  August,  and  thence- 
forth  diminishes,  until  freshly  swollen  in  the  following  year. 
The  stream,  economized  within  its  channel  as  far  as  the  first 
cataract,  then  spreads  abroad  its  beneficent  deluge  over  the  vast 
valley.  Then  it  is  that  Egypt  presents  the  most  striking  of  its 
Protean  aspects,  becoming  an  archipelago,  studded  with  green 
islands,  and  bounded  only  by  the  chain  of  the  Libyan  Hills  and 
the  purple  range  of  the  Mokattam  mountains.  Every  island  is 
crowned  with  a  village,  or  an  antique  temple,  and  shadowy  with 
p^lm-trecs,  or  acacia  groves.  Every  city  becomes  a  Venice, 
and  the  bazaars  display  their  richest  and  gayest  cloths  and 
tapestries  to  the  illuminations  that  are  reflected  from  the  stream* 
ing  streets.  The  earth  is  sheltered  from  the  burning  sun  under 
the  cool  bright  veil  of  waters ;  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  is 
suspended,  and  it  is  the  season  of  universal  festivity.  Boatmen 
alone  are  busy,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  pleasant  business ;  for 
the  sound  of  music  is  never  silent  beneath  those  large,  white 
sails,  that  now  glitter  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  gleam  roddily, 
reflectinff  the  fragrant  watchfires  on  the  deck. 
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In  one  place  you  oome  upon  a  floating  fair,  held  in  boats, 
flusbed  with  paiuted  lanterns,  and  flutteriug  with  gay  flags.  In 
another,  a  bridal  procession  is  gliding  by  with  mirth  and  musici 
as  her  friends  convey  some  maiden,  veiled  and  crowned  with 
flowers,  to  her  bridegroom.  On  one  island  you  find  a  shawled 
and  turbaned  group  of  bearded  men,  smoking  their  chibouques 
and  sipping  coflee.  On  another,  a  merry  band  of  Arab  girls  is 
dancing  to  the  music  of  their  own  wild  song :  and  then,  per- 
haps, with  the  lotus  flower  "  wreathed  in  the  midnight  of  their 
hair,"  or  the  light  garment,  that  scarce  concealed  their  grace- 
ful forms,  folded  as  a  turban,  they  swim  from  grove  to  grove, 
the  quiet  lake  scarcely  rippling  round  their  dark  bosoms. 

This  picture  is  of  rare  occurrence,  however-— the  inundation 
seldom  rising  to  a  height  greater  than  what  is  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  and  presenting,  alas !  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  swamp  than  of  an  archipelago. 

As  the  waters  retire,  vegetation  seems  to  exude  from  every 
pore.  Previous  to  its  bath,  the  country,  like  Pelias,  looked 
shrivelled,  and  faded,  and  worn  out :  a  few  days  afte^— «nd  old 
Egypt  looks  as  good  as  new,  wrapped  in  a  richly  green  mantle 
embroidered  with  flowers. 

As  the  Nile  has  everything  his  own  way  throughout  his  wide 
domains,  he  is  capricious  in  proportion,  and  gives  spring  in  Oc- 
tober, and  autumn  in  February.  Another  curious  freak  of  his 
is  to  make  his  bed  in  the  highest  part  of  the  great  valley  through 
which  he  runs :  this  bed  is  a  sort  of  savings-bank,  by  means  of 
which  the  deposits  of  four  thousand  years  have  enabled  him  to 
rise  in  the  world,  and  to  run  along  a  causeway  of  his  own.* 

*  This  doping  iway  o^  the  surface  of  the  valley  from  the  river's  edge 
viaterially  fiK:ilitates  the  irrigation  of  the  country,  in  which  50,000  oxen, 
mud  at  lemst  double  that  number  of  men,  are  perpetually  employed.  As  I 
■hall  have  frequent  occasions  to  return  to  the  Nile,  in  speaking  of  the  com- 
m^sce,  the  agriculture,  and  the  mode  of  travelling  in  Egypt,  I  shall  only 
add  here  the  following  statistics  from  the  report  of  M.  Linant,  the  pasha's 
chief  engineer.  At  low  water  it  pours  into  the  sea,  by  the  Rosetta  mouth, 
79,535,551,725— by  the  Damietta,  71,033,840,640  cubic  metres,  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  making  a  total  of  150,506,302,368.  At  high  water,  by 
tke  Roeetia  branch,  478,317,838,960— by  the  DamieUa,  227,106328,480— 
total  705,514,607,440.    The  elevation  of  its  waters  below  the  first  cataract. 
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Formerly,  when  vexed  by  the  armaments  of  a  Sesostris  or 
the  priestly  pageants  of  a  Pharaoh,  the  Nile  required  seven 
mouths  to  vent  its  murmurs  to  the  sea.  In  modem  times,  it  finds 
two  sufficient ;  Damietta,  of  crusading  memory,  presides  over  one, 
and  Rozetta,  in  Arabic  "  el  Rashid,"  the  birth-place  of  our  old 
friend  Haroban,  takes  advantage  of  the  other.  The  former  is 
waited  upon  by  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  alone  the  real  ibis 
and  the  papyrus  are  now  found — the  latter  looks  eastward  on 
Lake  Bourlos,  and  westward  over  Aboukir  Bay,  of  glorious 
memory. 

'Tis  an  old  story  now,  that  battle  of  the  Nile,  but  a  brave 
story  can  never  die  of  age ;  and  as  the  traveller  paces  by  these 
silent  and  deserted  shores,  that  have  twice  seen  England's  flag 
''  triumphant  over  wave  and  war,"  he  lives  again  in  the  stirring 
days  when  the  scenery  before  him  was  the  arena  whereou 
France  and  England  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  East. 

Let  us  rest  from  blazing  sun  and  weary  travel  in  the  cool 
shadow  of  this  palm-tree.  Our  camels  are  kneeling  round  us, 
and  our  Arabs  light  their  little  fires  in  silence.  They  remember 
well  the  scenes  we  are  recalling,  though  many  a  Briton  has  al. 
most  forgotten  them,  and  the  names  of  Nelson  and  of  Abercrom- 
bie  are  already  sounding  faint  through  the  long  vista  of  departed 
times.  We  overlook  the  scene  of  both  their  battles,  and  envy 
not  Thermopylae  to  the  Spartan,  or  Salamis  to  the  Athenian. 


i.  e.  250  leagues  from  its  embouchure,  is  543  French  feet  above  the  lerel  of 
the  Mediterranean :  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour  during 
its  flood,  and  two  during  ils  low  water.  The  deposit  of  the  river,  of  which 
the  country  is  composed,  yields  by  analysis  three-fifths  of  alumina,  one*fifth 
of  cartK>nata  of  lime,  one-twentieth  of  oxide  of  iron  (which  communicates 
the  reddish  color  to  its  waters),  some  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  pure 
■ilex.  The  mean  rate  of  accumulated  soil  seems  to  be  about  four  inches  in 
a  century  in  Lower  Egypt;  and  about  forty  feet  depth  of  soil  has  thus 
been  flung  over  the  desert  since  the  deluge.  In  the  time  of  Moeris,  the 
lands  were  sufficiently  watered,  if  the  Nile  rose  to  the  height  of  eigfa^ 
cubits ;  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  required  fifteen  cubits ;  and  now  the 
river  must  rise  to  the  height  of  twenty-two  before  the  whole  country  is 
overflowed.  Still,  as  the  deposits  increase  the  Delta,  the  river  is  propor- 
tionately dammed  up,  and  thus  the  great  watering-machine  is  kept  in  o^dor 
by  Nature,  with  a  little  assistance  from  Mehemet  Ali. 
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What  Greece  was  to  the  Persian  despot,  England  was  to  Napo- 
leon ;  nation  after  nation  throughout  Europe  had  shrunk  from 
staking  its  existence  against  a  mere  principle,  and  England  alone 
was  at  war  with  the  congregated  world,  in  defence  of  that 
world's  freedom.  Yet  not  quite  alone  :  she  had  one  faithful  ally 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Christianity,  and  that  ally  was — ^the 
Turk! 

The  Bay  is  wide,  but  dangerous  from  shoals ;  the  line  of  deep 
blue  water,  and  the  old  castle  of  Aboukir,  map  out  the  position 
of  the  French  fleet  on  the  1st  of  August,  1798.  Having  landed 
Buonaparte  and  his  army,  Brueys  lay  moored  in  the  form  of  a 
cfesoent,  close  along  the  shore.  His  vastly  superior  force/  and 
the  strength  of  his  position  (protected  towards  the  northward  by 
dangerous  shoals,  and  towards  the  westward  by  the  castle  and 
the  batteries),  made  him  consider  that  position  impregnable : 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  conviction,  he  wrote  to  Paris  that 
Nelson  had  purposely  avoided  him.  Was  he  undeceived,  when 
Hood  in  the  Zealous,  making  signal  that  the  enemy  was  in 
sight,  a  cheer  of  triumph  burst  from  every  ship  in  the  British 
fleet  ? — that  fleet  which  had  swept  the  seas  with  bursting  sails 
for  six  long  weeks  in  search  of  its  formidable  foe,  and  now  bore 
down  upon  him  with  fearless  exultation. 

Nelson  had  long  been  sailing  in  battle-order,  and  he  now  only 
lay-to  in  the  offing  till  the  rearward  ships  should  come  up.  The 
soundings  of  that  dangerous  Bay  were  unknown  to  him,  but  he 
knew  that,  where  there  was  room  for  a  French  ship  to  swing, 
there  must  be  loom  for  an  Englishman  to  anchor  at  either  side 
of  him,  and  the  closer  the  better. 

As  his  proud  and  fearless  fleet  came  on,  he  hailed  Hood,  to 
ask  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  action  should  commence  that 
night ;  then,  receiving  the  answer  that  he  longed  for,  the  signal 
fi>r  *'  close  battle  "  flew  from  his  mast-head. 

The  delay  thus  caused  to  the  Zealous,  gave  Foley  the  lead, 
who  showed  the  example  of  leading  inside  the  enemy's  line,  and 
anchored  by  the  stem,  alongside  the  second  ship,  thus  leaving 
to  Hood  the  first.    The  latter,  putting  his  own  geueroua  oon« 

tNevly  M  three  to  two. 
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structioD  on  an  accident,  exclaimed,  '<  Thank  Grod,  he  has  nobly 
left  to  his  old  friend  still  to  lead  the  van."  Slowly  and  majesti- 
cally^  as  the  evening  fell,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  came  on  be- 
neath a  cloud  of  sail,  receiving  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  the 
batteries  in  portentous  silence,  only  broken  by  the  crash  of 
spars,  or  the  boatswain's  whistle ;  each  ship  furling  her  saib 
calmly,  as  a  sea-bird  might  fold  its  wings,  and  gliding  tranquilly 
onward  till  she  found  her  destined  foe.  Then  the  anchor  drop, 
ped  astern,  and  the  fire  burst  from  her  bloody  decks  with  a  ve- 
hemence that  showed  how  sternly  it  had  been  repressed  UU  then. 

The  leading  ships  passed  between  the  enemy  and  the  shore ; 
but,  when  the  admiral  came  up,  he  led  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  along  the  seaward  side,  thus  doubling  on  the  Frenchman's 
line,  and  placing  it  in  a  deAle  of  fire.  The  sun  went  down 
soon  afler  Nelson  anchored  ;  and  his  rearward  ships  were  only 
guided  through  the  darkness  and  the  dangers  of  that  formidable 
Bay  by  the  Frenchman's  fire  flashing  fierce  welcome  as  each 
enemy  arrived,  and  went  hovering  along  the  line,  where  he 
coolly  scrutinized  how  he  might  draw  most  of  that  fire  upon 
himself.  The  Bellerophon,  an  old  seventy-four,  fastened  on  the 
gigantic  Orient,  by  whose  terrible  artillery  she  was  soon  crushed 
and  scorched  into  a  wreck.  Then  she  drifted  helplessly  to  lee- 
ward,  but  not  until  she  had  done  her  toork : — ^the  French  Admi- 
ral's  ship  was  on  fire,  and  through  the  roar  of  battle  a  whisper 
went  that  for  a  moment  paralysed  every  eager  heart  and  hand  : 
during  that  dread  pause  the  fight  was  suspended,  the  very 
wounded  ceased  to  groan — yet  the  burning  ship  still  continued 
to  fire  broadsides  from  his  flaming  decks — ^hb  gallant  crew  alone 
unawed  by  their  approaching  fate,  and  shouting  their  own  brave 
requiem.  At  length,  the  terrible  explosion  came;  and  the 
column  of  flame  that  shot  upward  into  the  very  sky  for  a  mo- 
ment  rendered  visible  the  whole  surrounding  scene,  from  the 
red  flags  alofl  to  the  reddened  decks  below — the  wide  shore, 
with  all  its  swarthy  crowds,  and  the  far-off  glittering  sea,  with 
the  torn  and  dismantled  fleets.  Then  darkness  and  silence  came 
again,  only  broken  by  the  shower  of  blazing  fragments,  in  which 
that  brave  ship  fell  upon  the  waters. 

Till  that  moment,  Nelson  was  ignorant  how  the  battle  went. 
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He  knew  that  every  man  was  doing  nis  duty,  but  he  knew  not 
how  successfully ;  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  forehead,  and 
found  his  way  unnoticed  to  the  deck  in  the  suspense  of  the 
coming  explosion.  Its  light  was  a  fitting  lamp  for  eye  like  his 
to  read  by.  He  saw  his  own  proud  flag  still  floating  everywhere ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  his  crew  recognized  their  wounded 
chief.  Their  cheer  of  welcome  was  only  drowned  in  the  re- 
newed  roar  of  their  artillery,  which  eontinuea  until  it  no  longer 
(bund  an  answer,  and  silence  had  confessed  destruction. 

Morning  rose  upon  an  altered  scene.  The  sun  had  set  upon 
as  proud  a  fleet  as  ever  sailed  from  the  gay  shores  of  France : 
torn  and  blackened  hulls  now  only  marked  the  position  they  had 
then  occupied ;  and  where  their  admiral's  ship  liad  been,  the 
blank  sea  sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  Two  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates  escaped,  to  be  captured  soon  afterwards ;  but  within 
the  Bay  the  tricolor  was  flying  on  board  the  Tonnant  alone.  As 
the  Theseus  approached  to  attack  her,  attempting  to  capitulate 
she  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce.  "  Your  battle-flag  or  none,"  was 
the  stem  reply,  as  her  enemy  rounded-to,  and  the  matches  glim- 
mered over  her  line  of  guns.  Slowly  and  reluctantly,  like  an 
expiring  hope,  that  pale  flag  fluttered  down  from  her  lofty  spars, 
and  the  next  that  floated  there  was  the  banner  of  Old  England. 

And  now  the  battle  was  over — India  was  saved  upon  the  shores 
of  Egypt — the  career  of  Buonaparte  was  checked,*  and  the 
navy  of  France  was  annihilated,  though  restored,  seven  years 
later,  to  perish  utterly  at  Trafalgar,  a  fitting  hecatomb  for  obse- 
quies like  those  of  Nelson,  whose  life  seemed  to  terminate  as  his 
mission  was  then  and  thus  accomplished. 


•  «• 


he  principal  but  dc  Texpedition  des  Franfais  en  Orient,  ^tait  d'abais- 
•er  U  puiivance  Anglaisc.  C'est  du  Nil  que  devait  partir  rarmee  qui  allait 
donnet  de  noaveUes  dcstinto  aux  Indes  .  .  .  Le9  Fran9ai8  une  fois 
Baltrec  dcs  ports  de  Corfou,  de  Malte  et  d'Alezandrie,  la  Meditcrrance  de- 
vcoait  on  lac  fraafais.** — Mimirirei  de  J^Tapol^cn, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MAHMOUDIEH  CAITAL — BATTLX  OF  ABOUKIH — ATrXH. 

And  knows  not  if  it  be  thunder,  or  a  sound 

Of  scouige-driv'n  labor,  or  the  one  deep  cry 
Of  people  perishing — then  thinketh,  "  I  have  found 

New  waters,  but  I  die." 

Anon, 

The  blue  steel  bit,  through  helmet  split. 

And  red  the  harness  painted ; 
The  Tirgins  long  lamented  it. 

But  the  dogs  were  well  contented 

With  the  slaughter  of  that  day. 

Scandinavian  Rune.       ^ 

Arrivbd  at  Alexandria,  the  traveller  is  yet  far  distant  from  the 
Nile.  The  Canopic  mouth  is  long  since  closed  up  by  the  mud  ot 
iEthiopia,  and  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Egypt  were  obliged  to  form 
a  canal  to  connect  this  seaport  with  the  river.  Under  the  Mame- 
lukes, this  canal  had  also  become  choked  up,  and  her  communi- 
cation with  the  great  vivifying  stream  thus  ceasing,  Alexandria 
languished — ^while  Rosetta,  like  a  vampire,  fed  on  her  decay, 
and  notwithstanding  her  shallow  waters,  swelled  suddenly  to  im. 
portance. 

When  Mehemet  AH  rose  to  power,  his  clear  intellect  at  once 
comprehended  the  importance  of  the  ancient  emporium.  Alex- 
andria was  then  become  a  mere  harbor  for  pirates — the  desert 
and  the  sea  were  gradually  encroaching  on  its  boundaries — ^but 
the  Pasha  ordered  the  desert  to  bring  forth  com,  and  the  sea  to 
retire,  and  the  mandate  of  this  Eastern  Canute  was  no  idle  word 
— ^it  acted  like  an  incantation  to  the  old  Egyptian  spirit  of  great 
works.  Up  rose  a  stately  city,  containing  60,000  inhabitanta» 
and  as  suddenly  yawned  the  canal,  which  was  to  connect  the 
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new  city  with  the  Nile,  and  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  destinies  of  be- 
coming the  emporium  of  three  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  greatness  and  the  cruelty  of  its  accomplishment,  this 
canal  may  vie  with  the  gigantic  labors  of  the  Pharaohs.  250,- 
000  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  swept  from  the 
villages  of  the  Delta,  and  heaped  like  a  ridge  along  the  destined 
banks  of  that  fatal  canal.  They  had  only  provisions  for  one 
naonth,  and  implements  they  had  few,  or  none :  but  the  Pasha's 
command  was  urgent — the  men  worked  with  all  the  energy  of 
despair,  and  stabbed  into  the  ground  as  if  it  was  their  enemy  ; 
children  carried  away  the  soil  in  little  handfuls  ;  nursing  mothers 
laid  their  infants  on  the  shelterless  banks  ;  the  scourge  kept  them 
to  the  work,  and  mingled  blood  with  their  milk,  if  they  attempted 
to  nourish  their  offspring.  Famine  soon  made  its  appearance, 
and  they  say  it  was  a  fearful  sight,  to  see  that  great  multitude 
convulsively  working  against  time.  As  a  dying  horse  bites  the 
ground  in  his  agony,  they  tore  up  that  great  grave^25,000  peo- 
ple perished,  but  the  grim  contract  was  completed,  and  in  six 
weeks  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  led  to  Alexandria. 

The  canal  is  forty*eight  miles  in  length,  ninety  feet  in 
breadth,  and  eighteen  in  depth  ;  it  was  finished  altogethef  in  ten 
months,  with  the  exception  of  the  lock,  which  should  have  con- 
nected it  with  the  river ;  the  Bey  who  had  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment lost  his  contract — ^and  his  head. 

We  embarked  in  a  boat,  not  unlike  those  that  ply  in  Ireland 
upon  the  Grand  Canal,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  among  the  dreary 
wastes  of  swamp  that  surrounded  us,  we  might  also  have  fancied 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  boat  was  towed 
by  four  wild,  scraggy-looking  horses,  ridden  by  four  wilder, 
scraggier-looking  men ;  their  naked  feet  were  stuck  in  shovel 
stirrups,  with  the«eharp  sides  of  which  they  scored  their  horses' 
flanks,  afler  the  fashion  of  crimped  cod.  It  is  true,  these  jockeys 
wore  tattered  turbans  instead  of  tattered  hats,  and  loose  blue 
gowns  instead  of  grey  frieze.  Yet  still  there  was  nothing  very 
new  or  imposing  in  the  equipage,  and  the  mud  cabins  that  here 
and  there  encrusted  the  banks  did  not  tend  to  obliterate  Tipperary 
•asociatioDs.  But — hold !  there  is  a  palm-tree,  refreshing  to  the 
oockney's  eye ;  an  oetrick  (though  a  tame  one)  is  trotting  along 
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the  towing-path ;  from  a  patch  of  firm  ground  a  camel  rears  its 
melancholy  head  ;  and,  by  Jove  !  there  goes  a  pelican  ! 

We  passed,  for  some  miles,  along  a  causeway  that  separates 
the  salt-water  Lake  Maadee  from  Lake  Mareotis,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  desolate  than  the  aspects  of  these  two  lonely  lakes, 
stretching  with  their  low  swampy  shores,  away  to  the  horizon. 
If  Alastor,  or  the  spirit  of  solitude,  was  fond  of  yachting,  these 
waters  would  be  the  very  place  for  him  to  cruise  in  undisturbed, 
except  by  the  myriads  of  wild  fowl,  that  kept  wheeling,  shriek- 
ing, and  whistling  round  us.  These  lakes  seem  to  have  been 
born  for  one  another ;  but  the  Pharaohs,  like  poor-law  guardi- 
ans, saw  fit  to  separate  them ;  their  object,  however,  the  reverse 
of  the  said  poor-law,  was  to  make  Mareotis  fruitful.  A  vast  mound 
was  raised,  which  kept  the  salt  lake  at  a  respectful  distance ; 
and,  until  the  English  invasion  in  1801,  or  at  least  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  greater  part  of  Mareotis  was  a  fertile 
plain. 

Buonaparte,  afler  having  defeated  the  Mamelukes  at  the  Py- 
ramids, had  taken  possession  of  Cairo.  Having  denied  Christ  in 
Europe,  he  acknowledged  Mahomet  in  Asia ;  having  butchered 
liis  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Butcher*  Pasha 
and  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  Acre  ;  having  poisoned  part  of  that 
army  whom  he  called  his  "  children,''  he  started  for  Paris,  and 
left  the  remainder  to  encounter  those 

"  Storms  that  might  veil  his  fame's  ascending  star.**  f 

That  remainder  occupied  Cairo,  under  the  gallant  and  ill-fated 
Kleber.  He  had  accepted,  and  was  preparing  to  act  upon,  terms 
of  capitulation  from  the  Turks,  which  Lord  Keith  had  however, 
refused  to  ratify.  The  moment  Sir  Sydney  Smith  learned  the 
English  admiral's  determination,  he  took  upon  himself  to  iaform 
Kleber  of  the  fact,  and  advised  him  to  hold  his  position.  The 
Turks  exclaimed  against  this  chivalrous  notice  as  a  treachery, 
and  there  were  not  a  few  found  in  England  to  echo  the  same  cry ; 

*  Djezzur,  Arabic  for  *'  butcher."  f  Sir  J.  Hanmer. 
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but  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  British  sailor's  act  was  under^ 
stood  in  the  deserts — a  voice  went  forth  among  the  tents  of  the 
Bedouin  and  the  palaces  of  the  despot,  that  England  preferred 
honor  to  advantage.  Battles,  since  then,  have  been  fought,  and 
been  forgotten — ^nations  have  come  and  gone,  and  lefl  no  trace 
behind  them — but  the  memory  of  that  noble  truthfulness  remain- 
ed, expanding  into  a  national  characteristic ;  and  our  country- 
men,  at  this  hour,  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  may  hear  the  Arabs 
swear  *'  by  the  honor  of  an  Englishman." 

Kleber  was  assassinated,  by  a  fanatic,  instigated  by  those 
priests  whose  faith  he  had  offisred  to  profess.  The  incapable  Me« 
non  succeeded  to  the  command. 

Abercrombie  anchored  in  Aboukir  Bay  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1901,  but  was  prevented  from  disembarkiag,  by  a  continued  gale 
of  wind,  until  the  6th. 

Soon  after  midnight,  a  rocket  from  the  admiral's  ship  gave  the 
signal  for  landing,  and  the  boats,  crowded  with  6,000  troops, 
formed  in  such  order  as  they  could  maintain  on  the  yet  stormy 
tea.  Then,  through  the  clear  silence  of  the  night,  the  order 
was  given  to  advance,  and  the  deep  murmur  of  a  thousand  oars 
made  answer  to  the  cheer  that  urged  them  on.  It  was  morning 
before  they  approached  the  shore,  which  blazed  with  the  fire  of 
the  French  troops  and  their  protecting  batteries ;  but  on  they 
went,  reckless  as  the  breeze  that  wafted  them,  till  the  boats  took 
ground,  and  then  they  leapt  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  French, 
advancing  through  the  surf  to  meet  them.  The  foam  soon 
changed  its  color  as  they  fought  among  the  very  waves,  but  no- 
tiling  could  stand  the  British  onset  long.  The  23rd,  and  the  flank 
companies  of  the  40th,  drove  the  enemy  before  them,  and  re- 
ceived and  broke  a  charge  of  cavalry  with  the  bayonet.  The 
sailors,  harnessing  themselves  to  the  field  artillery,  dragged  it 
through  the  heavy  sands,  under  the  fire  of  the  French  batteries, 
to  whose  roar  tliey  replied  with  loud  and  triumphant  cheers. 
The  British  troops  rushed  on  to  the  mouths  of  the  enemy's  can- 
non, swept  the  artillerymen  from  their  posts,  carried  the  batteries 
w*th  the  bayonet,  and  stood  conquerors  on  the  Egyptian  shore. 

3n  the  13th,  a  sanguinary  engagement  took  place,  without 
ao>  result  of  importance.    Oo  tlia  Slst,  the  English  occupied  a 
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line,  extending  from  the  spot  we  are  now  sailing  over  to  where 
the  sea  glistens  yonder,  about  a  mile  away.  The  right  flank 
was  covered  by  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
— ^the  left,  by  redoubts.  The  French  had  partly  restored  the  an- 
cient lines  of  circumvallation,  near  Alexandria,  which  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  was  preparing  to  storm,  when  the  enemy's  confi- 
dence and  impetuosity  induced  him  to  abandon  his  strong  posi- 
tion, and  advance  to  meet  the  British  in  yonder  plain,  where  a 
few  palm  trees  still  mark  the  ground  they  occupied.  I  need  not 
tell  the  results  of  that  glorious  day :  the  42nd  Highlanders  and 
the  gallant  28th  regiment  there  won  the  proud  name  which  they 
have  since  borne  stainless  through  many  a  bloody  field  :  the  sea- 
man  there  fought  side  by  side  in  generous  rivalry  with  the  sol- 
dier :  in  a  word,  there  Abercrombie  conquered,  and  there  Aber 
crombie  fell : 

"  Sweet  in  manner,  fair  in  favor. 

Mild  in  temper,  fierce  in  fight ; 
Warrior  nobler,  gentler,  braver. 

Never  shall  behold  the  light" 

The  command  devolved  upon  Lord  Hutchinson,  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  his  gallant  friend.  The  powerfully  written,  manly, 
and  feeling  despatch,  in  which  he  announced  the  victory  of 
Aboukir,  and  the  death  of  Abercrombie,  is,  perhaps,  as  fine  a 
composition  as  our  military  records  can  supply.  On  the  arrival 
of  Sir  David  Baird  from  India,  by  Cosseir  and  the  Nile,  Lord 
Hutchinson  advanced  upon  Alexandria,  which  capitulated,  and 
soon  afterwards  Egypt  was  abandoned,  both  by  conquered  and 
conquerors,  to  the  Moslem.  It  was  ip  this  last  advance  that  the 
embankment  was  cut  by  the  British  army.  Six  dykes  were 
opened,  the  intermediate  banks  soon  gave  way,  and  the  sea  burst 
freely  into  lake  Mareotis,  submerging  forty  Arab  villages  with 
their  cultivated  lands.  It  was  seventy  days  before  the  cataract 
subsided  into  a  strait.  The  sea  is  now  once  more  banked  out 
by  the  causeway  on  which  the  Mahmoudieh  canal  is  carried  to 
Alexandria,  and  Mehemet  Ali  intends  to  drain  the  lake,  and  again 
to  restore  it  to  cultivation  ;  but  it  will  take  many  years  to  repair 
the  ruin  which  a  few  hours  were  sufficient  to  effect. 
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Gentle  reader,  we  have  done  with  war — and  if  you  should 
add,  "  time  for  us,"  I  can  only  say,  that  I  felt  bound  to  account 
lor  this  unpleasant-looking  lake,  on  whose  banks  I  have  so  long 
detained  you ;  and,  more  truly,  that  I  was  fain  to  add  my  pebble 
to  the  cairn  upon  Abercrombie's  grave. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  arrived  at  Atf<§h,  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  Nile ;  and  a  regular  African  storm,  dark  and  sav- 
age, was  howling  among  the  mud-built  houses,  when  we  disem- 
barked  there,  ankle-deep  in  slime.  A  crowd  of  half-naked, 
swarthy  Arabs,  with  flaring  torches,  looked  as  if  they  were  Plu- 
to's police  ready  to  escort  us  to  the  realms  of  darkness,  jabber- 
ing and  shouting  violently,  in  chorus  with  the  barking  of  the  wild 
dogs,  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the  growling  of  the  camels,  as 
a  hail-storm  of  boxes  and  portmanteaus  was  showered  on  their 
backs ;  dcmkeys  were  braying,  women  shrieking,  Englishmen 
cursing  sonorously,  and  the  lurid  moon,  as  she  hurried  through 
the  clouds,  seemed  a  torch  waved  by  some  fury,  to  light  up  this 
scene  of  infernal  confusion. 

My  friend  and  I  fought  our  way  through  the  demon  crowd, 
gave  some  of  the  ban-dogs  reason  for  their  howling,  and  losing 
our  way  in  an  enclosure,  stumbled  over  one  of  the  only  two  pigs 
in  the  land  of  Ham.  These  unclean  animals  are  kept  by  a 
Frenchman,  who  magnanimously  prefers  pork  to  popularity,  and 
is  about  to  establish  an  hotel  in  the  most  diabolical  village  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  enter.  Marvelling  whether  we  should  ever 
be  restored  to  any  of  our  luggage,  we  groped  our  way  through 
sleeping  Arabs  and  kneeling  camels,  and  found,  to  our  pleased 
surprise,  that  our  baggage,  which  appeared  to  scatter  as  widely 
and  as  suddenly  as  a  burst  rocket,  was  piled  upon  the  deck  un- 
injured,  and  our  big-breeched  servants  were  smoking  on  pyra- 
mids of  portmanteaus  as  apathetically  as  two  sphinxes. 

We  are  now  upon  the  sacred  river — but  it  is  too  dark  to  see 
its  waters  gleam,  and  the  shrieking  of  the  steamer  prevents  us 
from  hearing  its  waters  flow.  Alas ! — ^What  a  paragraph  ! 
And,  is  it  possible,  ye  Naiads  of  the  Nile,  that  your  deifled 
stream  must  now  be  harrowed  up  by  a  greasy,  grunting  steam- 
ship, like  the  parvenues  rivers  of  vulgar  Europe  ?  That  stream 
— that,  gushing  from  beyond  the  Emerald  Mountains,  scatters 
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gold  around  it  in  its  youth — ^that  has  borne  the  kings  of  India  to 
worship  at  ancient  Merde — that  has  murmured  beneath  the  cra- 
dle of  Moses,  and  foamed  round  the  golden  prow  of  Cleopatra's 
barge  !  Unhappy  river !  Thou,  who,  like  Ixion,  in  thy  warm 
youth  hast  loved  the  gorgeous  clouds  of  Ethiopia,  must  thoa 
now  expiate  tliy  raptures  on  the  wheel  ?  Yes,  for  thy  old  days 
of  glory  are  gone  by ;  thy  veil  of  mystery  is  rent  away,  and  witl 
many  another  sacrificial  victim  of  the  ideal  to  the  practical,  thou 
must,  forsooth,  become  useful,  and  respectable,  and  convey  cock- 
neys.  '  They  call  thy  steamy  torturer  the  Lotus,  too— adding  in- 
suit-to  deep  injury  ;  for  this,  thy  sacred  flower,  is  begrimed  with 
soot,  and  carries  fifly  tons  of  Newcastle  coal  in  its  calyx  ! 

We  were  soon  fizzing  morrily  up  the  stream  ;  and  af\er  a  nighi 
spent  upon  the  hard  boards  in  convulsive  but  vain  attempts  to 
sleep,  we  hurried  on  deck  to  see  the  sun  shine  over  this  renowned 
river.  Must  I  confess  it  ?  We  could  see  nothing  but  high  banks 
of  dark  mud,  or  swamps  of  festering  slime  ;  even  the  dead  buf- 
falo, that  lay  rotting  on  the  river's  edge,  with  a  pretty  sprinkling 
of  goitrous-looking  vultures,  scarcely  repaid  one  for  leaving  Eu- 
rope. In  some  hours,  however,  we  emerged*  from  the  Rosetta 
branch,  on  which  we  had  hitherto  been  boiling  our  way  to  the 
great  river,  and  henceforth  the  prospect  began  to  improve.  Vil. 
lages  sheltered  by  graceful  groups  of  palm-trees,  mosques,  san- 
tons'  tombs,  green  plains,  and  at  length  the  desert — the  most  im- 
posing  sight  in  the  world,  except  the  sea.  The  day  passed  slowly  ; 
the  view  had  little  variety ;  the  wild  fowl  had  ascertained  the 
range  of  an  English  fowling-piece  ;  the  dinner  was  as  cold  as 
the  climate  would  permit ;  the  plates  had  no  knives  and  forks, 
and  an  interesting-looking  lady  had  a  drum-stick  between  her 
teeth,  as  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids which  now  rose  upon  our  view.  That  sight  restored  us  to 
good  humor;  we  felt  we  were  actually  in  Egypt;  the  bog  of 
Allen,  the  canal-boat,  the  cockney  steamer  itself,  failed  to  coun- 


•  The  Delta  is  seldom  visited  by  travellers,  who  hurry  over  the  less  inter- 
esting objects  on  their  arrival,  and  are  pretty  well  tired  of  Egypt  on  their 
return.  Nev-rtheless,  many  ruins,  and  some  boar-shooting,  will  well  rapay 
the  antiquary  and  the  sportsman  in  their  respective  vocations. 
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terect  the  effect  produced  upon  us  by  those  man-made  mountains, 
girt  round  with  forests  of  palm-trees.  As  the  sun  and  the  cham- 
pagne  went  down,  our  spirits  rose  :  and,  by  the  time  the  evening 
and  the  mist  had  rendered  the  country  invisible,  we  had  persuad- 
ed ourselves  that  Egypt  was  indeed  the  lovely  land  that  Moore 
has  80  delightfully  imagined  in  the  pages  of  the  *'  Epicurean." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CAXBO— ITS  POST — ^YDBW   FROM  WITHOUT — ^WITHIK — THX  CITADSL 

While  far  as  sight  can  reach,  beneath  as  clear 
And  blue  a  heaven  as  ever  blessed  this  sphere, 
Gardens,  and  minarets,  and  glittering  domes. 
And  high-built  temples,  fit  to  be  the  homes 
Of  mighty  gods,  and  pyramids  whose  hour 
Outlasts  all  time,  above  the  waters  tower. 

MOORB. 

Morning  found  us  anchored  off  Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo. 
Toward  the  river  it  is  faced  by  factories  and  storehouses :  within, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  labyrinth  of  brown  narrow  streets,  that 
resemble  rather  rifls  in  some  mud  mountain,  than  anything  with 
which  architecture  has  had  to  do.  Yet  here  and  there  the 
blankness  of  the  walls  is  broken  and  varied  by  richly-worked 
lattices,  and  specimens  of  arabesque  masonry.  Gaudy  bazaars 
strike  the  eye  and  relieve  the  gloom,  and  the  picturesque  popu- 
lation that  swarms  everywhere  keeps  the  interest  awake. 

On  emerging  from  the  lanes  of  Boulac,  Cairo,  Grand  Cairo ! 
opens  on  the  view ;  and  never  yet  did  fancy  flash  upon  the  poet's 
eye  a  more  superb  illusion  of  power  and  beauty  than  the  "  city 
of  Victory  "  •  presents  from  a  distance.  The  bold  range  of  the 
Mokattam  mountains  is  purpled  by  the  rising  sun,  its  craggy 
summits  are  cut  clearly  out  against  the  glowing  sky,  it  runs  like  a 
promontory  into  a  sea  of  the  richest  verdure,  here  wairy  with  a 
breezy  plantation  of  olives,  there  darkened  with  acacia  groves. 
Just  where  the  mountain  sinks  upon  the  plain,  the  citadel  stands 
upon  its  last  eminence,  and  widely  spread  beneath  it  lies  the  city, 
a  forest  of  minarets  with  palm  trees  intermingled,  and  the  domes 

*  **  El  Kahira,"  the  Arabic  epithet  of  this  city,  means  '*  the  Victorious  ;** 
whence  our  word  Cairo :  in  Arabic  **  Misr." 
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of  innumerable  mosques  rising,  like  enormous  bubbles,  over  the 
•ea  of  bouses.  Here  and  there,  richly  green  gardens  are 
islanded  within  that  sea,  and  the  whole  is  girt  round  with  pic- 
turesque towers  and  ramparts,  occasionally  revealed  through 
▼istas  of  the  wood  of  sycamores  and  fig-trees  that  surround  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  **  God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first 
city,  Cain,"  but  here  they  seem  commingled  with  the  happiest 

The  approach  to  Cairo  is  a  spacious  avenue  lined  with  the 
olive  or  the  sycamore ;  here  and  there  the  white  marble  of  a 
fountain  gleams  through  the  foliage,  or  a  palm-tree  waves  its 
plumy  head  above  the  santon's  tomb.  ^  Along  this  highway  a 
masquerading-looking  crowd  is  swarming  towards  thecity ;  )adies 
wrapped  closely  in  white  veils,  women  of  the  lower  class  carrying 
water  on  their  heads,  and  covered  only  with  a  long  blue  garment, 
that  reveals,  too  plainly,  an  exquisite  symmetry  in  the  young, 
and  a  hideous  deformity  in  the  elders  ;  there  are  camels  perched 
upon  by  black  slaves,  magpied  with  white  napkins  round  their 
head  and  loins ;  there  are  portly  merchants,  with  turbans  and 
long  pipes,  gravely  smoking  on  their  knowing-looking  donkeys : 
here  an  Arab  dashes  through  the  crowd  at  full  gallop,  or  a  Eu- 
ropean, still  more  haughtily,  shoves  aside  the  pompous-looking, 
bearded  throng.  Water-carriers,  calenders,  Armenians,  barbers, 
all  the  dramatu  perstnuB  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  are  there. 

And  now  we  reach  the  city  wall,  with  its  towers,  as  strong  as 
mud  can  make  them.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  mud 
architecture  is  of  the  same  nature  as  one  associates  with  the 
word  in  Europe.  No!  overshadowed  by  palm-trees,  and  a 
crimson  banner  with  its  star  and  crescent  waving  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  camels  couched  beneath  its  shade,  and  swarthy 
Egyptians,  in  gorgeous  apparel,  leaning  against  it,  make  a  mud 
wall  appear  a  very  respectable  fortification  in  this  land  of 
illusion. 

And  now  we  are  within  the  city  !  Protean  powers !  what  a 
change !  A  labyrinth  of  dark,  filthy,  intricate  lanes  and  alleys, 
in  which  every  smell  and  sight,  from  which  the  nose  and  eye 
revolt,  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  one  is  always  turning.  The 
■lateliest  streets  are  not  above  twelve  feet  wide ;  and  as  the  upper 
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stories  arch  over  them  toward  one  another,  only  a  narrow  ser- 
pentine seam  of  blue  sky  appears  between  the  toppling  verandahs 
of  the  winding  streets.  Occasionally  a  string  of  camels,  bris- 
tling with  faggots  of  firewood,  sweeps  the  streets  efieetually  of 
their  passengers;  lean  mangy  dogs  are  continually  running 
between  your  legs,  which  afford  a  tempting  passage  in  this  petti- 
*coated  place  ;  beggars  in  rags,  quivering  with  vermin,  are  lying 
in  every  corner  of  the  street ;  now  a  bridal,  or  a  circumcising 
procession,  squeezes  along,  with  music  that  might  madden  a 
drummer;  now  the  running  footmen  of  some  bey  or  pasha 
endeavor  to  jostle  you  towards  the  wall,  unless  they  recognize 
you  as  an  Englishman,  one  of  that  race  whom  they  think  the 
devil  can't  frighten,  or  teach  manners  to. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  annoyances,  however,  the  streets  of 
Cairo  present  a  source  of  unceasing  amusement  and  curiosity  to 
the  stranger.  It  has  not  so  purely  an  oriental  character  as  Da- 
mascus, but  the  intermixture  of  Europeans  gives  it  a  character 
of  its  own,  and  affords  far  wider  scope  for  adventure  than  the 
secluded  and  solemn  capital  of  Syria.  The  bazaars  are  very 
vivid  and  varied,  and  each  is  devoted  to  a  peculiar  class  of  com* 
modities :  thus  you  have  the  Turkish,  the  Persian,  the  Frank 
bazaars ;  the  armorers',  the  weavers',  the  jewellers'  quarters. 
These  bazaars  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  in,  snd  there  is  a 
cool  and  quietgloom  about  them  which  is  very  refreshing ;  there  is 
also  an  air  of  profound  repose  in  the  turbaned  merchants  as  they 
sit  cross-legged  on  their  counters,  embowered  by  the  shawls  and 
silks  of  India  and  Persia ;  they  look  as  if  they  were  for  ever 
sitting  for  their  portraits,  and  seldom  move  a  muscle,  unless  it 
be  to  breathe  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  their  bearded  lips,  or  to  turn 
their  vivid  eyes  upon  some  expected  customer — those  eyes  that 
seem  to  be  the  only  living  part  of  their  countenance.  These 
bazaars  have  each  a  ponderous  chain  hung  across  tlieir  entrance, 
to  prevent  the  precipitate  departure  of  any  thief  that  may  pre- 
sume  too  far  uppn  the  listlessness  of  the  shop-keeper  :  each  lane 
and  alley  is  also  terminated  by  a  door  which  is  guarded  at  night. 
In  passing  along  these  narrow  lanes,  you  might  suppose  yourself 
in  a  gallery  or  corridor,  but  that  ever  and  "anon  you  meet  a  file 
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of  donkeys,  or  a  patrol  of  soldiers  staggering  along  their  slippery 
palhs. 

If  you  make  a  purchase  of  any  value,  your  merchant  will 
probably  offer  you  a  pipe,  and  make  room  for  you  to  seat  your- 
self on  his  counter.  If  you  are  sufficiently  cUoyen  du  monde  to 
accept  the  hospitality,  you  will  be  repaid  by  a  very  pleased  look. 
on  the  part  of  your  host,  and  a  pipe  of  such  tobacco  as  only 
these  squatters  of  the  East  can  procure.  The  curious  and 
varied  drama  of  oriental  life  is  acted  before  you,  as  you  tran. 
qoilly  puffaway,  and  add  to  the  almost  imperceptible  yet  fragrant 
clottd  that  fills  the  bazaar.  Now,  by  your  host's  order,  a  little 
riave  presents  you  with  a  tiny  cup  of  rich  coffee,  and  you  raise 
your  hand  to  your  head  as  you  accept  it;  your  entertainer 
repeats  the  gesture,  and  mutters  a  prayer  for  your  health. 

Let  us  purchase  an  embroidered  vest,  or  a  silk  scarf,  from  the 
venerable  Abou  Habib,  for  the  sake  of  his  snow-white  beard  and 
tarban.  He  makes  a  movement,  as  if  to  rise,  of  which  there  is 
as  little  chance  as  of  the  sun  at  midnight ;  he  points  to  the  carpet 
on  which  ^  he  hopes  to  Allah  that  your  beneficent  shadow  may 
fitll."  You  ascend  his  counter,  and  sit  down  in  the  place 
and  attitude  of  a  tailor  with  perfect  gravity.  Your  dragoman 
lounges  at  the  door  to  explain  the  sights  that  pass  in  the  streets, 
or  the  sounds  that  issue  from  the  lips  of  your  entertainer.  Con- 
venation  is  not  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  visit,  or  of 
agreeability  ;  and  if  you  will  only  stay  quiet,  and  look  pleased, 
yoQ  may  pass  for  a  very  entertaining  person.  You  have,  there- 
lore,  full  leisure  for  observation,  while  you  are  enjoying  society 
<i  TorknUde. 

In  the  absence  of  any  claim  on  our  ears,  let  us  use  our  eyes 
and  look  about  us.  .  A  house  is  being  re-built  nearly  opposite, 
masons  in  turbans,  and  long  blue  chemises,  and  red  slippers 
down  at  the  heel,  are  engaged,  as  if  in  pantomime,  with  much 
gesticulation,  but  little  effect.  A  score  of  children  are  carrying 
bricks  and  mortar  in  little  handfuls,  chanting  a  measured  song, 
as  if  to  delude  themselves  into  the  idea  that  they  are  at  play. 
Now,  a  durweesh,  naked  except  for  a  napkin,  or  a  bit  of  sheep* 
•kin  round  his  loins,  presents  himself,  claiming,  rather  tKan 
asking  alms :  the  wild,  fierce  eyes,  in  which  the  gleaming  of 
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insanity  conveys  their  title  to  your  forbearance,  and  to  the  Mos- 
lems' reverence ;  their  long  matted,  filthy  hair,  falling  over  their 
naked  sun-scorched  shoulders,  their  savage  gluttony,  proclaim  them 
something  between  a  friar,  and  a  saint  of  Islam.  Here  is  a  water, 
carrier  with  his  jar  of  cool  sherbet,  adorned  with  fresh  flowers : 
he  tinkles  little  brazen  saucers  to  announce  his  progress,  and 
receives  half  a  farthing  for  each  draught.  There  is  a  beggar 
devouring  his  crust,  but  religiously  leaving  a  portion  of  it  in 
some  clean  spot  for  the  wild  dogs.  Now  an  old  man  stoops  to 
pick  up  a  piece  of  paper,  and  to  put  it  by,  ''  lest,"  says  he,  ''the 
name  of  Grod  be  written  on  it,  and  it  be  defiled.*'  Here  is  a  lady 
of  some  hareem,  mounted  d  la  Turque  on  her  donkey,  and  at- 
tended by  her  own  slave,  and  her  husband's  eunuch ;  she  is  a 
mere  bundle  of  linen,  though  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes  relieve  her 
somewhat  ghastly  appearance,  which  would  figure  excellently 
well  in  a  tableau  as  a  Banshee. 

All  these,  and  a  thousand  other  quaint  personages,  are  per- 
petually passing  and  repassing,  with  hand  upon  the  heaft  as  they 
meet  an  acquaintance,  or  on  the  head  if  they  meet  a  superior. 
But  it  is  time  to  return  Abou  Habid's  richly-mounted  pipe,  to 
lay  our  hands  upon  our  heart,  and  to  pursue  our  researches 
through  the'  city. 

Mean-looking  and  crowded  as  is  the  greater  part  of  Cairo, 
there  are  some  extensive  squares  and  stately  houses.  Among 
the  former  is  the  Esbekeyeh,  by  which  you  enter  the  city,  a 
place  perhaps  four  times  as  large  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  occu- 
pied by  a  large  plantation,  divided  by  straight  avenues,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  dirty  canal.  A  wide  road,  shaded  by  palm  and 
sycamore  trees,  runs  round  this  canal,  and  forms  a  street  of  tall 
mud-colored  houses  of  very  various  architecture,  some  of  which, 
the  verandahs  particularly,  are  very  delicately  and  elaborately 
worked.  The  best  buildings  in  the  Esbekeyeh  are  the  palaces 
of  Ibrahim  and  Abbas  Pasha,  and  the  new  hotel  P'Orient,  in 
which  we  had  pleasant  apartments — they  looked  over  a  cemetery, 
it  is  true,  which  was  haunted  by  tribes  of  ghoul-like  dogs ;  but, 
beyond  this,  were  gardens,  and  kiosks,  and  palm-groves,  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  Nile,  and,  above  all,  the  Pyramids,  far  in  the  dis* 
tance,  yet  by  their  magnitude  curiously  confounding  the  per* 
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spective.  The  Rouineleyeh  is  another  wide  space,  where  fairs 
and  markets  are  held,  and  cnminals  are  executed,  and  other 
popular  amusements  take  place.  The  most  interesting  building 
in  Cairo  is  undoubtedly  the  citadel,  which,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, overlooks  the  town.  Mehemet  Ali  resides  in  it  when  he 
is  in  town.  Here  are  the  remains  of  Saladin's  palace,  and  the 
commencement  of  a  magnificent  mosque,  from  the  terraced  roof 
of  which  there  is  perhaps  the  finest  view  in  the  world.  All 
Lower  Egypt  lies  spread  out,  as  in  a  map,  before  you — one  great 
emerald  set  in  the  golden  desert,  bossed  with  the  mountains  that 
surround  it. 

There  is  in  this  citadel  a  place  of  great  interest  to  antiquarian 
cockneys,  because  it  is  called  Joseph's  Well,  although  owing  its 
origin  to  the  Saracen* — not  the  patriarch ;  and  also  a  respectable 
armory  of  native  workmanship,  a  printing-press,  and  a  mint, 
which  coins  annually  about  200,000/.  sterling  in  gold.  This 
citadel  was  built  by  Saladin,  and  was  very  strong  from  its  posi- 
tion, before  gunpowder  gave  the  command  of  it  to  a  height  fur- 
ther upon  the  Mokattam  mountain. 

To  me,  the  most  interesting  spot  within  these  crime-stained 
precincts  was  that  where  the  last  of  the  Mamelukes  escaped 
from  the  bloody  treachery  of  Mehemet  Ali.  Soon  after  the 
Pasha  was  confirmed  by  the  Porte  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt, 
be  summoned  the  Mameluke  beys  to  a  consultation  on  the  ap- 
preaching  war  against  the  Wahabees  in  Arabia.  As  his  son 
Toussoun  had  been  invested  with  the  dignity  of  pasha  of  the 
second  order,  the  occasion  was  one  of  festivity  as  well  as  busi- 
ness.  The  beys  came  mounted  on  their  finest  horses,  in  magni- 
ficent uniforms,  forming  the  most  superb  cavalry  in  the  world. 
After  a  very  flattering  reception  from  the  Pasha,  they  were  re- 
quested to  parade  in  the  court  of  the  citadel.  They  entered  the 
fortification  unsuspectingly,  and  the  portcullis  fell  behind  the 
last  of  the  proud  procession.  A  moment's  glance  revealed  to 
them  their  doom.  They  dashed  forward — in  vain  ! — ^before, 
and  around  them,  nothing  was  visible  but  blank,  pitiless  walls 
and  barred  windows,  and  the  only  opening  was  towards  the 

*  Sal«din*t  nsoM  was  Yon«oof,  Anbic  for  Jofeph. 
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bright  blue  sky  ;  even  that  was  soon  darkened  by  their  funeral 
pall  of  smoke,  as  volley  afler  volley  flashed  from  a  thousand 
muskets  within  the  ramparts  upon  their  defenceless  and  devoted 
band.  Startling  and  fearfully  sudden  as  was  the  death,  they  met 
it  as  became  their  fearless  character-HX>me  with  arms  crossed 
upon  their  mailed  bosoms,  and  their  turbaned  heads  devoutly 
bowed  in  prayer  ;  some  with  flashing  swords  and  fierce  curses, 
alike  unavailing  against  their  dastard  and  ruthless  fee.  All 
that  chivalrous  and  splendid  throng,  save  one,  sank  rapidly  be- 
neath the  deadly  fire  into  a  red  and  writhing  mass — that  one  was 
Emim  Bey.  He  spurred  his  charger  over  a  heap  of  his  slaugh- 
tered comrades,  and  sprang  upon  the  battlements.  It  was  a 
dizzy  height,  but  the  next  moment  he  was  in  the  air — ^another, 
and  he  was  disengaging  himself  from  his  crushed  and  dying 
horse  amid  a  shower  of  bullets.  He  escaped,  and  found  safety 
in  the  sanctuary  of  a  mosque,  and  ultimately  in  the  deserts  of 
the  Thebaid. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BCUOPOUt— OAAOEIT    OF    IHOOBKA — iUkVB-MAmKBT. 

Egypt^s  tall  obelisk,  still  defying  Time, 
WhUe  cities  have  been  crumbled  into  sand, 
Scattered  by  winds  beyond  the  Arab's  desert. 
Or  melted  down  into  the  mud  of  Nile. 

JaMKS  MoiTTOOlffBKT 

Thence  through  a  garden  I  was  drawn, 
A  realm  of  pleasure— many  a  mound, 
And  many  a  shadow-chequered  lawn 
Full  of  the  city's  stilly  sound ; 
And  deep  myrrh  thickets  blowing  round 
The  stately  cedars,  tamarisks. 
Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 
GraTen  with  emblems  of  the  time. 

ALrBKO  TcirirTsoir. 

The  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  are  very 
nameioaa.  Leaving  hr  the  present  the  Pyramids,  let  ns  canter 
off  to  H^iopolis,  the  On  of  Scripture.  It  is  only  five  miles  of 
a  pathway,  shaded  by  ^camore  and  plane-trees,  from  which  we 
emerge  occasionally  into  green  savannahs,  or  luxuriant  com- 
fields,  over  which  the  beautiful  white  ihis  are  hovering  in  flocks. 

In  Heliopolis,  the  Oxford  of  old  Egypt,  stood  the  great  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  Here  the  beautiful  and  the  wise  studied  love  and 
logic  4000  years  ago.  Here  Joseph  was  married  to  the  fair 
Asenath.  Here  Plato  and  Herodotus  pursued  philosophy  and 
lustory ;  and  here  the  darkness  whi  'h  veiled  the  Great  Sacrifice 
OQ  Calvary  was  observed  by  a  heathen  astronomer.*  We  finind 
nothing,  however,  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city,  except  a  small 
garden  of  orange  trees,  with  a  magnificent  ohelisk  in  the  centre* 

These  obelisks  seem  never  to  have  been  isolated  in  the  posi« 

*  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite. 
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tion  for  which  they  were  originally  hewn  out  of  the  granite  quar- 
ries of  Syene.  They  terminated  avenues  of  columns  or  of  sta- 
tues, or  stood  in  pairs  before  the  entrance  of  the  Propylea,  and 
bore  in  hieroglyphic  Inscriptions  the  destination  of  the  temples  to 
which  they  belonged. 

People  talk  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  as  being 
discoverable  here :-  and  there  are  reports  about  a  sphinx,  but  we 
could  discover  neither.  Here  is  the  garden  of  Metarieh,  where 
grew  the  celebrated  balm  of  Gilead,  presented  by  the  queen  of 
Sheba  to  Solomon,  and  brought  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra.  On  our 
return  towards  Cairo,  we  were  shown  the  fountain  which  re- 
freshed and  the  tree  which  shaded  the  Holy  Family  in  their 
flight  to  Egypt. 

Another  day  we  went  to  Shoobra,  the  palace  and  garden  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  We  rode  along  under  a  noble  avenue  of  syca- 
mores, just  wide  enough  to  preserve  their  shade,  and,  at  the  end 
of  three  miles,  came  to  a  low  and  unpretending  gateway,  pic- 
turesque, however,  and  covered  with  parasites.  Without  were 
tents  and  troops,  and  muskets  piled,  and  horses  ready  saddled  ; 
but  within,  all  was  peace  and  silence. 

A  venerable  gardener,  with  a  long  white  beard,  received  us 
at  the  entrance,  and  conducted  us  through  the  fairy-like  garden, 
of  which  he  might  have  passed  for  the  guardian  genius.  There 
were  very  few  flowers ;  but  shade  and  greenery  are  everything 
in  this  glaring  climate ;  and  it  was  passing  pleasant  to  stroll 
along  these  paths  all  shadowy  with  orange-trees,  whose  fruit, 
<<  like  lamps  in  a  night  of  green,"  hung  temptingly  over  our 
heads.  The  fragrance  of  large  beds  of  roses  mingled  with  that 
of  the  orange  flower,  and  seemed  to  repose  on  the  quiet  ain  of 
that  calm  evening.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  we  came  \o  a 
vast  pavilion,  glittering  like  porcelain,  and  supported  on  li^*ht 
pillars,  which  formed  cloisters  surrounding  an  immense  marble 
basin,  in  the  centre  of  wh'.oh  sparkling  waters  gushed  from  a 
picturesque  fountain.  Graily  painted  little  boats  for  the  ladies 
of  the  hareem  floated  on  the  surface  of  this  lake,  through  whose 
clear  depths  gleamed  shoals  of  gold  and  silver  fish.  In  each 
corner  of  the  building,  there  were  gilded  apartments,  with  di- 
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moBf  tables,  mirrors,  and  all  the  simple  furniture  of  an  eastern 
palace,  in  which  books  or  pictures  are  never  found.* 

The  setting  sun  threw  his  last  shadows  on  the  distant  Pynu 
inids  as  we  lay  upon  the  marble  steps,  inhaling  the  odors  *of  the 
orange  and  pomegranate  groves  ;---dreamily  listening  to  the 
▼espers  of  the  busy  birds,  and  the  far-off  hum  of  the  city,  and 
the  laint  murmur  of  the  great  river.  The  evening  breeze  was 
sighing  among  the  palms  and  the  columns  of  the  palace,  when 
we  were  startled  by  another  rustle  than  that  of  leaves,  and  two 
Odalisques  came  laughing  by,  unconscious  of  our  presence,  and 
unveiled.  The  old  Arab  gardener  anxiously  signed  to  us  to 
look  another  way,  but  for  once  I  preferred  European  to  Egyptian 
manners,  and  gazed  admiringly  on  the  startled  pair.  The  nearest 
was  a  beautiful  Greorgian  girl ;  I  believe  her  companion  was 
handsome  too ;  but  one  such  face  was  enough  at  a  time,  and, 
as  it  was  not  very  quickly  shrouded  by  her  veil,  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  as  bright — no,  that  is  not  the  word — but  of  as  beautiful  a 
countenance  as  poet  ever  dreamed  of.  She  was  very  fair,  and 
all  but  pale ;  the  deep  seclusion  of  her  life  had  left  but  little 
color  on  her  cheek,  and  her  exquisitely  chiselled  features  would 
have  been  marble-like,  but  for  the  resplendent  eyes  that  lent 
life  and  lustre  to  the  whole  countenance.  She  started  on  see- 
ing OS,  but,  observing  we  were  Europeans,  fear  gave  way  to  cu- 
riosity, and  it  was  only  when  the  old  gardener  came  forward 
that  she  let  fall  her  veil,  and  withdrew  annong  the  orange  groves. 

Gardens  are  much  cultivated  in  the  Bast,  though  little  under- 
stood, either  as  to  ornament  or  management.  They  are  strictly 
private,  and  appropriated  to  the  inmates  of  the  hareems :  these 
women,  denied  the  use  of  their  masters'  alphabet,  have  invented 
a  far  prettier  one  of  their  own,  and  literally  indulge  largely  in 
flowers  of  speech.  Every  plant  and  blossom  has  a  meaning 
attached  to  it ;   an  epistle  may  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  a 

*  The  Kortn  it  a  library  in  itMlf  to  the  Moslem.  With  respect  to  pic- 
tvsi,  they  take  literally  the  injuoctioa  against "  making  a  likeness  of  any- 
thing in  heaven  or  earth.'*  Moreover,  they  suppose  that  every  painter  or 
scnlptor  will  be  bound  at  the  resurrection  to  provide  all  his  human  cresi- 
tions  with  souls.  Might  not  the  Genius  of  art  require  a  similar  warmn| 
in  his  creed? 
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boquet,  and  a  poetical  gardener  may  make  a  flowery  border  do 
duty  as  a  sonnet :  for, 

**  These  are  the  lands  where  they  talk  m  flowers, 
And  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares ; 
Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers 
On  its  leaf  a  mystic  meaning  bears." 

A  brilliant  moon  lighted  our  gallop  back  to  Cairo :  whose  gates 
were  long  since  closed,  but  opened  easily  to  a  bribe. 

In  most  cities  we  find  a  fringe  of  suburbs  that  prepares  us  for 
the  transition  from  busy  streets  to  silent  fields ;  but  at  Damascus, 
Jerusalem,  and  Cairo,  the  moment  you  issue  from  the  gates  you 
are  in  the  desert,  and  the  hysena  and  tlie  Arab  prowl  within 
hearing  of  the  citizen.  In  a  lonely  valley,  about  a  mile  from 
Cairo,  stand  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes :  these  are  mausolean 
palaces  of  great  beauty,  and  the  richest  Saracenic  architecture ; 
but  they  are  now  falling  fast  to  decay,  and  only  inhabited,  or 
rather  haunted,  by  some  outcast  Arabs  and  troops  of  wild  dogs. 
They  form  a  grand  cemetery  of  their  own,  surrounded  by  the 
desert. 

The  petrified  forest  is  about  five  miles  away.  My  friend  R. 
went  there,  and  described  it  as  a  vast  shelterless  wilderness  of 
sand  strewn  with  what  seemed  the  chips  of  some  gigantic  car- 
penter's shop.  There  are  no  roots — much  less  any  appearance 
of  a  standing  tree.  I  have  seen  fragments  of  this  petrified  wood 
in  other  parts  of  the  desert,  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  syca- 
mora  and  palm  tree.  They  are  found  in  the  driest  and  most 
shelterless  places,  and  when  living  must  have  had  a  hard  time 
of  it,  exposed,  like  Niobe,  to  all  the  arrows  of  Apollo.  Why, 
however,  they  should  have  turned,  like  her,  to  stone,  not  even 
the  naturalists— those  mythologists  of  phenomena — have  satis- 
factorily explained. 

One  of  the  sights  which  amused  me  most  was  a  chicken-hatch- 
ing oven.  This  useful  establishment  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
walls,  and  gives  life  to  some  millions  of  chickens  annually.  It 
seems  that  the  hens  of  Bgypt  are  not  given  to  sedentary  occupa- 
tions ;  having  been  hatqhed  themselves  by  machinery,  they  do 
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not  feel  called  upon  to  hatch.  They  seem  to  consider  that  they 
have  discharged  every  duty  to  society  in  producing  a  mere  egg; 
DO  domestic  anxiety  ruffles  their  bosoms ;  they  care  not  whether 
their  ofispring,  becomes  a  fritter  or  a  fowl,  an  omelette  or  a  , 
game-cock.  We  entered  their  foundling  hospital — a  gloomy 
and  filthy  hut  In  which  a  woman  was  squatting,  with  a  dark, 
little  naked  imp  at  her  bosom  ;  she  sat  sentry  over  a  hole  in  the  < 
wall,  and  insisted  clamorously  on  backsheesh ;  having  satisfied 
her  in  this  particular,  we  introduced  ourselves  with  considera* 
ble  difficulty  into  a  narrow  passage,  on  either  side  of  which  were 
three  chambers,  strewn  with  fine  mould,  and  covered  with  eggs^ 
which  a  naked  Egyptian  walks  among  as  delicately  aa  Agag^ 
and  keeps  continually  turning  with  most  hen-like  anxiety.  The 
heat  was  about  100^,  the  smell  like  that  of  Harrowgate  water, 
and  the  floor  covered  with  egg-shells  and  struggling  chicklings* 
The  same  heat  is  maintained  day  and  night,  and  the  same 
wretched  hen- man  passes  his  life  in  turning  eggs.  His  fee  is 
ooe-half  the  receipt ;  he  returns  fifty  chickens  for  every  hun« 
died  eggs  that  he  receives. 

It  was  the  feast  of  lanterns.  As  we  strolled  by  the  soft  moon- 
light,  under  the  avenues  of  sycamore  and  olive  trees  that  sha- 
dow the  Bsbekeyeh,  we  could  see  through  the  vistas  an  extensive 
encampment  in  the  distance ;  innumerable  lamps  of  various 
colors,  and  painted  lanterns,  shone  among  the  tents  and  the  dark 
foliage ;  not  only  did  they  glitter  on  every  bough,  and  on  a  thou* 
•and  banners ;  but  scafibldings  were  raised,  on  which  they  hung 
in  gaiiands  and  festoons  of  light.  The  very  sky  above  them 
wore  the  appearance  of  a  faint  dawn :  every  glimpse  of  the  ca» 
nab— every  leaf  in  all  the  grove^  shone  with  their  reflected  ra- 
diance. Of  course  we  were  soon  struggling  through  the  many- 
colored  crowd  of  the  prophet's  worshippers  that  thronged  the  en- 
campment. 

A  Moslem  mob  is  good-tempered  and  patient  beyond  belief; 
and  that  sea  of  turbans  stagnated  as  calmly  as  if  every  wave  of 
h  was  exactly  in  the  position  that  he  wished  to  occupy.  Each 
tent  was  crowded  to  excess  by  performers  or  aspirants  in  a  most 
singular  religious  ceremony :  a  ring  of  men,  standing  so  closely 
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side  by  side  that  they  supported  each  other  in  their  exhausting 
devotions,  were  vehemently  shouting  "  Allah,**  or  rather ''  Ullah," 
in  chorus :  they  moved  their  bodies  up  and  down,  keeping  stnct 
time  to  this  monotonous  chant,  and  exhaling  their  breath  pant- 
ingly  at  every  exclamation.  Many  were  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
some  incoherent — all  utterly  exhausted ;  and  these  fell,*  from 
time  to  time,  among  the  crowd  that  was  quietly  squatted  within 
their  excited  circle ;  they  were  instantly  succeeded  by  others, 
and  this  proceeding  continued  till  morning :  every  tent  had  its 
tranquil  mob  of  squatters,  surrounded  by  a  convulsive  ring. 
None  of  the  crowd  appeared  to  take  the  slightest  interest  or  cu- 
riosity about  the  business,  before  or  afler  they  had  performed 
their  own  part.  They  then  lighted  their  pipes,  where  they  had 
room  to  do  so,  and  gently  struggled  towards  the  flower-ornament- 
ed  stalls,  where  cofiee  and  sherbet  were  supplied.  It  was  re- 
freshing to  turn  from  a  scene  so  humbling  to  human  nature,  and 
find  one's  self  in  silence  and  solitude  under  those  calm,  pure 
skies. 

The  next  morning  all  Cairo  was  in  movement  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  the  Dosehy  and  we  reached  the  Esbekeyeh  just  as 
the  procession  of  Durweeshes  advanced  into  the  square,  escort- 
ing their  Sheikh,  who  alone  was  on  horseback.  They  marched 
in  a  close  column,  four  abreast,  waving  flags  belonging  to  the 
difl^rent  districts  in  the  town ;  and  bearing  a  large  green  ban- 
ner  before  the  Sheikh,  chief  preacher  at  the  mosque  of  Has- 
saneen.  Under  the  guidance  of  our  invaluable  dragoman, 
Mahmoud,  we  struggled  into  the  procession,  forming  part  of  it 
until  it  reached  an  open  space  where  the  moving  mass  suddenly 
stood  still :  a  cry  of  "  Allah-lahUah-lah  I"  was  raised,  and  our 
crowd  suddenly  divided  into  two,  leaving  a  canal  with  human 
banks  between  them. 

.  The  Durweeshes  immediately  flung  themselves  crosswise  on 
the  ground  in  this  canal  with  their  faces  downward,  lying  as 
closely  side  by  side  as  they  could  pack  themselves.  Then 
another  cry  of  '*  Allah-'ah-'ah  !"  was  raised — two  or  three  men 
ran  along  over  the  prostrate  bodies,  arranging  them  more  com- 
pactly— and  then,  with  another  shout  of  "  Allah  !"  that  made 
th«  trees  tremble,  on  came  the  Sheikh,  his  horse  caracolling 
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mlong  that  living  path,  guided  by  two  men  who  walked  on  a 
paTenient  of  heads  and  feet.  As  the  horse  passed  over  him, 
each  Durweesh  started  to  his  feet ;  many  of  them  were  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  and  many  were  in  fits,  but  the  people  maintained 
that  no  person  was  ever  hurt,  as  the  horse  was  upheld  by  super- 
natural agency.  The  four-footed  brute  evidently  did  not  share 
in  the  superstition,  for  he  trod  as  if  he  were  walking  on  burning 
coals. 

I  went  to  visit  the  slave-markets,  one  of  which  is  held  with- 
out  the  city,  in  the  courtyard  of  a  deserted  mosque.  I  was  re- 
ceived by  a  mild-looking  Nubian,  with  a  large  white  turban 
wreathed  over  his  swarthy  brows,  and  a  bernoose,  or  cloak,  of 
white  and  brown  striped  hair-cloth,  strapped  round  his  loins. 
He  rose  and  laid  down  his  pipe  as  I  entered,  and  led  me  in 
silence  to  inspect  his  stock.  I  found  about  thirty  girls  scattered 
in  groups  about  an  inner  court :  the  gate  was  open,  but  there 
seemed  no  thought  of  escape :  where  could  they  go,  poor  things  ? 
— **  the  world  was  not  their  friend,  or  the  world's  law."  Some 
of  them  were  grinding  millet  between  two  stones ;  some  were 
kneading  the  flour  into  bread ;  some  were  chatting  in  the  sun- 
shine :  aoroe  sleeping  in  the  shade.  One  or  two  looked  sad  and 
lonely  enough^  until  their  gloomy  countenances  were  lighted  up 
with  hope — ^the  hope  of  being  bought !  Their  faces  were,  for 
the  most  part,  wofully  blank  ; — ^not  with  the  blankness  of  plea- 
sure, but  of  intelligence ;  and  many  wore  an  awfully  animal 
expression.  Yet,  among  them  there  were  several  figures  of 
exquisite  symmetry  which,  had  they  been  indeed  the  bronze 
statues  they  resembled,  would  have  attracted  the  admiration  of 
thousands,  and  been  valued  at  twenty  times  the  price  that  was 
set  upon  these  immortal  beings.  Their  proprietor  showed  them 
off  as  a  horsedealer  does  his  cattle,  examining  their  teeth,  re- 
moving their  body-clothes,  and  exhibiting  their  paces :  he  asked 
only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  sterling  for  the  best  and 
oomeliest  of  them.  The  Abyssinians  are  the  most  prized  of  the  ' 
African  slaves,  from  their  superior  gentleness  and  intelligence ; 
those  of  the  Galla  country  are  the  most  numerous  and  hardy.  ; 
The  former  have  well-shaped  heads,  beautiful  eyes,  an  agrees.  ^ 
ble  brown  color,  and  shining  smooth  black  tresses.     The  lattOi 
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have  low  foreheads,  crisp  hair,  sooty  complexions,  thick  llpS| 
and  projecting  jaws. 

It  is  like  the  change  from  night  to  morning,  to  pass  from  these 
dingy  crowds  to  the  white  slaves  from  Georgia  and  Circaasia/ 
It  is  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  admission  is  obtained 
into  this  department  of  the  human  bazaars,  as  its  commoditiea 
are  only  purchased  by  wealthy  and  powerful  Moslems ;  and, 
when  purchased,  are  destined  to  form  part  of  the  female  aristo- 
cracy of  Cairo. 

These  fetch  from  one,  two,  three,  or  even  five  hundred  pounds ; 
and,  being  so  much  more  valuable  than  the  Africans,  are  much 
more  carefully  tended.  They  reclined  upon  carpets,  richly  but 
lightly  clad.  Some  were  smoking ;  some  chatting  merrily  to- 
gether ;  some  silting  in  a  dreamy  languor.  All  their  attitudes 
were  very  graceful,  as  seems  necessarily  the  case  when  well- 
formed  women  are  leA  to  themselves,  and  grouped  upon  a  floor.* 

They  were,  for  the  most  part,  exqubitely  fair;  but  I  wa^ 
disappointed  in  their  beauty.  The  sunny  hair  and  heaven- 
blue  eyes,  that  in  England  produce  such  an  angel-like  and 
intellectual  effect,  seemed  to  me  here  mere  flax  and  beads ;  and 
I  led  them  to  the  "  turbaned  Turk''  without  a  sigh— except, 
perhaps,  a  very  little  one,  for  those  far  away  in  mine  own  land, 
whose  image  they  served,  however  faintly,  to  recall. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  of  travellers  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of 
indignation  on  the  slave-markets  of  the  East.  Certainly  they 
do  not  sound  well,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  become  their  advo- 
cate ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  just  to  paint  the  black  prince  blacker 
than  he  is,  even  when  speaking  of  negroes :  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  of  the  sufferings  or  sensations  of  these  creatures  by  the 
standard  of  our  own  people.  It  is  true  they  are  only  clothed 
vitl|  a  blanket  or  a  napkin,  but  that  is  the  full  dress  of  their 
native  land.  They  are  fed  on  coarse  flour-cakes  and  water,  but 
that  is  the  beef  and  beer  of  Ethiopia.  Their  domestic  ties  are 
broken,  but  they  are  not  like  our  ties,  whatever  morbid  philan 
thropy  may  say ;  and  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  it  is  forbidden  to 

*  I  fpoJc  here  of  tlaTe-markets  in  genend,  to  avoid  repetition.  At  Cftiro 
I  saw  few  white  elavea  for  sale ;  at  Damascus  and  Constantinople  many 
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separate  the  slave  mother  from  ner  young  child.  She  who  has 
borne  a  child  to  l\er  master  becomes  a  free  woman  from  that 
hour,  and  the  slave  who  purchases  or  acquires  his  freedom  at 
once  takes  his  place  among  the  most  respectable  classes  of  the 
community :  thus,  hope — Heaven's  best  gift,  to  nabob  or  to 
negro— is  never  denied  them.  Slaves  suffer  much  hardship  and 
cruelty,  it  is  too  true,  during  (heir  passage  of  the  desert,  and 
down  the  Nile ;  but,  once  purchased,  they  are  treated  with  the 
same  care  and  kindness,  they  have  the  same  food  and  clothes, 
as  the  free  servant ;  and  they  have  nothing  of  the  stigma  which 
is  attached  to  their  undeserved  destiny,  in  the  free,  and  enlight- 
ened, and  repudiating  republic  of  America.  ,  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, also,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  prisoners  of  war, 
and  exchange  a  cruel  death  for  the  servitude  which  is  the  lot  of 
the  freest  of  us  all,  in  one  form  or  another. 

As  for  the  Greorgian  and  Circassian  beauties,  they  have  never 
learned  what  love  or  freedom  means ;  they  have  been  educated 
for  exportation;  their  only  ambition,  like  that  of  many  fair 
maidens  in  happier  lands,  is  to  fetch  a  high  price ;  and  their 
only  hope  is  to  be  first  favorite  in  the  hareem — whose  hareem 
they  care  not. 

Nothing  can  palliate  the  crime  of  slavery  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
do  80  would  ill  become  a  native  of  that  country  which,  alone  in 
the  world's  history,  has  nobly  given  the  blood  of  her  brave,  and 
the  wealth  of  her  industrious  people,  to  wipe  away  the  stain,  not 
only  from  herself,  but  from  the  world.  Nevertheless,  a  wide 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  slavery  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West ;  they  are  only  the  same  in  name.  In  the  former, 
it  is  of  patriarchal  origin,  and  its  victim  only  becomes  a  part  of 
his  purchaser's  household,  identified  with  its  prosperity  and 
cares ;  in  the  latter,  he  is  an  outlaw  from  humanity,  and  nothing 
of  man  is  recognized  in  the  slave  but  the  intelligence  and  the 
strength  that  make  him  an  object  of  value  to  his  tyrant. 

It  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mahomet  to  sell  slaves  to  Chris 
tians,  out  of  regard  to  their  souls !    We  may  smile  at— but  we 
cannot  scorn  this  consideration.    Cairo  is  remarkable  for  latitu* 
dinarianiam  in  matters  of  faitk ;  but  at  Damascus  the  traveller 
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can  only  obtain  admission  to  the  slaVd-bazaar  under  the  disguiM 
of  oriental  costume.  Even  in  th^.  former  city,  however,  the 
difficulty  of  access  is  daily  increased,  from  the  insults  with 
which  slave-owners  are  overwhelmed  by  Christians  ajitr  they 
have  satisfied  their  curiosity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


WOMJLK — THX  HABXXM. 


Thus  in  the  ever-closed  hareem. 

As  in  the  open  Western  home. 
Sheds  womanhood  her  starry  gleam  ^ 

Over  our  being's  busy  foam.  \  / 

Through  latitudes  of  varying  fiiith,  -*     ..    *.' 

Thus  trace  we  still  her  mission  sure. 
To  lighten  life,  to  sweeten  death, 

And  all  for  others  to  endure. 

R.   M.   MXLNKS 

On  entering  a  strange  country,  its  women  are  the  first  objects  ; 
of  interest  to  the  moralist  as  well  as  to  the  epicuiean  ;  to  the  ; 
former,  because  the  education  of  a  people,  and  the  framework 
of  its  society,  depend  mainly  upon  maternal  and  domestic  cha- 
racter  ;  to  the  latter,  because  almost  every  grace  and  charm  of 
daily  life  is  owing  to  her  influence,  or  interwoven  with  her 
being — **  On  a  dit,  qu'il  y  a  de  la  femme  dans  tous  ce  qu'on 
aune* 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  all  nations,  especially  in  the 
country,  the  life  and  habits  of  women  approximate  more  or  less 
to  that  of  men  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  civilisation.  As 
they  share  with  the  ruder  sex  their  labors,  hardships,  and  daily 
occu]>ation,  among  savage  tribes  almost  the  only  distinction 
between  the  sexes  is  physical.  It  is  of  the  Moslem  woman  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  that  I  am  now  about  to  speak,  and 
I  do  so  with  a  diffidence  proportioned  to  such  mysterious  mat- 
ters. 

DifHcult  a  study  as  woman  presents  in  all  countries,  that  dif. 
ficulty  deepens  almost  into  an  impossibility  ir  a  land  where  even 
to  look  upon  her  is  a  matter  of  danger  or  of  death.  The  seolu- 
■ioQ  of  the  hareem  is  preserved  in  the  very  streets,  by  means  of 
an  impenetrable  veil ;  the  well-bred  Egyptian  averts  his  eyea 
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aa  she  passes  by  ;  she  is  ever  to  remain  an  object  of  mystery  ; 
and  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  never  inquires  after  the 
wife  of  his  friend,  or  affects  to  know  of  her  existence.*  This 
Tery  mystery,  however,  piques  the  often-baffled  inquirer ;  and 
between  Europeans,  who  have  become  almost  Egyptian,  and 
Egyptians  who  have  become  almost  European,  one  is  able  to 
obtain  some  information  even  on  this  delicate  subject. 

The  Eastern  woman  seems  as  happy  in  her  lot  as  her  Euro- 
pean sister,  notwithstanding  the  plurality  of  wives  in  which  her 
lord  indulges,  or  ventures  upon.  In  her  '<  public  opinion's  law" 
there  is  no  more  disparagement  in  occupying  the  second  place 
as  a  wife,  than  there  b  in  Europe  as  a  daughter.  The  manners 
of  patriarchal  ages  remain  in  Egypt  as  unchanged  as  its  monu- 
ments  ;  and  the  people  of  Cairo  think  as  little  of  objecting  to  a 
man's  marrying  a  second  wife,  as  those  of  Memphis  of  ques- 
tioning  the  legitimacy  of  Joseph.  The  Koran,  following  the 
example  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  only  allows  four  wives  to  ea<^ 
Mussulman,  and  even  of  this  limited  allowance  they  seldom 
avail  themselves  to  its  fullest  extent.  Some  hareems  contain 
two  hundred  females,  including  wives,  mothers-in-law,  concu- 
bines, and  the  various  slaves  belonging  to  each  ;  but  these  femi- 
nine barracks  seem  very  different  from  what  such  establishments 
would  be  in  Europe.  In  the  hareem  there  is  as  much  order  and 
decorum  as  in  an  English  quaker's  home :  it  is  guarded  as  the 
tiger  guards  his  young ;  but  its  inmates  consider  this  as  a  com- 
pliment, and  fancy  themselves  neglected  if  not  closely  watched. 
This  cause  for  complaint  seldom  occurs,  for  the  Egyptian  has 
no  blind  confidence  in  the  strength  of  woman's  character,  or 
woman's  love.  He  holds  to  the  aphorism  of  Mahomet  in  this 
matter,  "  If  you  set  butter  in  the  sun  it  will  surely  melt ,"  and 
considers  it  safer,  if  not  more  glorious,  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
reach  of  temptation,  than  to  run  the  chance  of  her  overcoming 
it  when  exposed  to  its  encounter. 

Bom  and  brought  up  in  the  hareem,  women  never  seem  to 
pine  at  its  imprisonment :  like  cage-bom  birds,  they  sing  among 

*  If  alliided  to  at  all  by  other  lips  than  tboae  of  her  proprietor,  or  writ* 
i*n  to,  it  is  aa  *•  the  guarded  lady,"—"  the  concealed  jewel.'*— Lamb. 
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their  bars,  and  discover  in  their  aviaries  a  thousand  little  plefi* 
sures  invbible  to  eyes  that  have  a  wider  range.  To  them,  in 
their  calm  seclusion,  the  strifes  of  the  battling  world  come  soft- 
ened and  almost  hushed  ;  they  only  hear  the  far-off  murmur  of 
life's  stormy  sea,  and,  if  their  human  lot  dooms  them  to  their 
cares,  they  are  as  transient  as  those  of  childhood. 

Passing  through  the  secluded  suburbs  of  Cairo,  I  once  fbund  ] 
myself  near  one  of  the  principal  hareems :  I  paused  by  the  dull, 
dark  wall,  over  which  the  palm-tree  waved,  and  the  scent  of ' 
flowers  and  the  bubbling  of  fountains  stole ;  and  there  I  listened 
to  the  sweet  laughter  of  the  Odalisques  within.  This  was 
broken  by  snatches  of  untaught  song,  to  which  the  merry  un- 
seen band  joined  chorus,  and  kept  time  by  clapping  hands,  on 
which  their  jewelled  bracelets  tinkled.  It  was  a  music  of  most 
merry  mirth  ;  and  as  I  pictured  to  myself  the  gay  group  within, 
I  wondered  whether  they  deserved  all  that  pity  from  their  Eu- 
ropean sisters  which  they  so  little  appreciate.  An  English 
lady,  visiting  an  Odalisque,  inquired  what  pleasure  her  profu- 
sioa  of  rich  ornaments  could  afford,  as  no  person  except  her 
husband  was  ever  to  behold  them :  "  and  for  whom,"  replied 
the  fair  barbarian,  "  do  you  adorn  yourself?  is  it  for  other  men  ?*' 

I  have  conversed  with  several  European  ladies  who  had 
Tisited  hareems,  and  they  have  all  confessed  their  inability  to 
convince  the  Eastern  wives  of  the  unhappiness  or  hardship  of 
their  state. '  It  is  true  that  the  inmate  of  the  hareem  knows 
nothing  of  the  advantages  of  the  wild  liberty  (as  it  seems  to  her) 
that  the  European  woman  enjoys :  she  has  never  witnessed  the 
domestic  happiness  that  crowns  a  fashionable  life,  or  the  peace 
of  mind  and  purity  of  heart  that  reward  the  labors  of  a  London 
season ;  and  what  can  she  know  of  the  disinterested  affection 
and  changeless  constancy  of  ball-room  belles,  in  the  land  where 
woman  is  all  free.  Let  them  laugh  on  in  their  happy  ignorance 
of  a  better  lot,  while  round  them  is  gathered  all  that  their  lord 
can  command  of  luxury  and  pleasantness :  his  wealth  is  hoarded 
lor  them  alone ;  he  permits  himself  no  ostentation,  except  the 
respectable  one  of  arms  and  horses ;  and  the  time  is  weary  that 
he  passes  apart  from  his  home  and  his  hareem.  The  sternest 
tyrants  are  gentle  there ;  Mehemet  Ali  never  refused  a  womiui's 
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prayer ;  and  even  All  Pasha  was  partly  humanized  by  his  love 
for  Emineb.  In  the  time  of  the  Mamelukes,  criminals  were  led 
to  execution  blindfolded,  because  if  they  had  met  a  woman  and 
could  touch  her  garment,  they  were  saved,  whatever  was  their 
crime.  Thtis  idolized,  watched,  and  guarded,  the  Egyptian 
woman's  life  is,  nevertheless,  entirely  in  the  power  of  her  lord, 
and  her  death  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  hb  dishonor.  No 
piquant  case  of  crim.  eon,  ever  amuses  the  Egyptian  public : 
the  injured  husband  is  his  own  judge  and  jury  ;  his  only  **  gen- 
tlemen  of  the  long  robe  "  are  his  eunuchs  ;  and  the  dagger  or 
the  Nile  the  only  damages.  The  law  never  interferes  in  these 
little  domestic  arrangements. 

Poor  Fatima !  shrined  as  she  was  in  the  palace  of  a  tyrant, 
the  fame  of  her  beauty  stole  abroad  through  Cairo.  She  was 
one  amongst  a  hundred  in  the  hareem  of  Abbas  Pasha,  a  man 
stained  with  every  foul  and  loathsome  vice ;  and  who  can  won- 
der, though  many  may  condemn,  if  she  listened  to  a  daring 
young  Albanian,  who  risked  his  life  to  obtain  but  a  sight  of 
her.  Whether  she  did  listen  or  not,  none  can  ever  know,  but 
the  eunuchs  saw  the  glitter  of  the  Amaut's  arms,  as  he  leapt 
from  her  terrace  into  the  Nile  and  vanished  in  the  darkness. 
The  following  night,  a  merry  English  party  dined  together  on 

M>ard  of  Lord  E 's  boat,  as  it  lay  moored  off  the  Isle  of 

Rhoda ;  conversation  had  sunk  into  silence,  as  the  calm  night 
came  on ;  a  faint  breeze  floated  perfumes  from  the  gardens  over 
the  star-lit  Nile,  and  scarcely  moved  the  clouds  that  rose  from 
the  chibouque ;  a  dreamy  languor  seemed  to  pervade  all  nature, 
and  even  the  city  lay  hushed  in  deep  repose — when  suddenly  a 
boat,  crowded  with  dark  figures  among  which  arms  gleamed, 
shot  out  from  one  of  the  arches  of  the  palace  ;  it  paused  under 
the  opposite  bank,  where  the  water  rushed  deep  and  gloomily 
along,  and  for  a  moment  a  white  figure  glimmered  amongst  the 
boat's  dark  crew ;  there  was  a  slight  nx)vement,  and  a  faint 
splash — and  then  the  river  flowed  on  as  merrily  as  if  poor  Fatima 
still  sang  her  Georgian  song  to  the  murmur  of  its  waters. 

I  was  riding  one  evening  along  the  banks  of  the  Mareotis* 
the  low  land,  half  swamp,  half  desert,  was  level  as  the  lake , 
there  was  no  sound  except  the  ripple  of  the  waves  along  the  fiu 
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extended  shore,  and  the  heavy  flapping  of  the  pelican's  wings, 
as  she  rose  from  the  water's  edge.  Not  a  palm-tree  raised  its 
plumy  head,  not  a  shrub  crept  along  the  ground ;  the  sun  was 
low,  but  there  was  nothing  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  monotonous 
waste,  except  a  few  Moslem  tombs  with  their  sculptured  turbans : 
these  stood  apart  from  every  sign  of  life,  and  even  of  their  kin- 
dred  dead,  like  those  upon  the  Lido  at  Venice.  As  I  paused  to 
cxNitemplate  this  scene  of  desolation,  an  Egyptian  hurried  past 
roe  with  a  bloody  knife  in  his  hand ;  his  dress  was  mean  and 
ragged,  but  his  countenance  was  one  that  the  father  of  Don 
Carlos  might  have  worn ;  he  never  raised  his  eyes  as  he  rushed 
by ;  and  my  groom,  who  just  then  came  up,  told  me  he  had 
slain  his  wife,  and  was  going  to  her  father's  village  to  denounce 
her. 

My  boat  was  moored  in  the  little  harbor  of  Assouan,  the  old 
Syene,  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  opposite, 
lies  Elephantina,  the  ''  isle  of  flowers,"  strewed  with  ruins,  and 
•haded  by  magnificent  palm-trees ;  the  last  eddies  of  the  cata- 
ract  of  the  Nile  foam  round  dark  red  granite  cliffs,  which  rise 
precipitously  from  the  river,  and  are  piled  into  a  mountain 
crowned  by  a  ruined  Saracenic  castle.  A  forest  of  palm-trees 
divides  the  village  from  the  quiet  shore  on  whose  silvery  sands 
my  tent  was  pitched.  A  man  in  an  Egyptian  dress  saluted  me 
in  Italian,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  smoking  my  chibouque, 
and  sipping  coflfee  by  my  side :  he  was  very  handsome ;  but  his 
fkded  cheek  and  sunken  eye  showed  hardship  and  suffering,  and 
be  spoke  in  a  low  and  humble  voice.  In  reply  to  my  question, 
as  to  how  a  person  of  his  appearance  came  into  this  remote  re- 
gion, be  told  me  that  he  had  been  lately  practising  as  a  surgeon 
in  Alexandria ;  he  had  married  a  Levantine  girl,  whose  beauty 
was  to  him  as  *'  la  faccia  del  cielo :  '*  he  had  been  absent  from 
his  home,  and  she  had  betrayed  him.  On  his  return,  he  met  her 
with  a  smiling  countenance ;  in  the  evening  he  accompanied  her 
to  a  deep  well,  whither  she  went  to  draw  water,  and,  as  she  leant 
over  it,  he  threw  her  in.  As  he  said  this,  he  paused,  and  placed 
his  hands  upon  his  ears,  as  if  he  still  heard  her  dying  shriek. 
He  then  continued :  <*  I  have  fled  from  Alexandria  till  the  affitir 
is  blown  over:  I  was  robbed  near  Siout,  and  have  supported 
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myaelf  miserably  ever  since,  by  giving  medical  advice  to  tbo 
poor  country  people :  I  shall  soon  return,  and  all  will  be  foi|^t- 
ten.  If  I  had  not  avenged  myself,  her  own  family,  you  know^ 
must  have  done  so."  And  so  this  woman-murderer  smoked  oa, 
and  continued  talking  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice  till  the  moon 
was  high ;  then  he  went  hia  way,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


WOMAN— LOTS— IMMOSTAZJTT. 


What !  tboa,  mui !  love ! 
It  neTer  touched  thee—lore !  why  it  ezuti 
In  Mlf4eTotioii :  ncrifice  and  toil 
Are  the  pure  air  it  breathes  in. 

*  *        For  thame  !  presnme  not 
To  call  thy  selfish,  wo-creating  lust. 

By  the  proud  title  of  that  godlike  virtue. 

•  •        •        Weitmme  and  faretteiL 

W.  HAmircss. 

Oh,  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read. 
And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed 
Which  says,  that  woman's  soul  is  dost ! 
•  Btsoit. 

*  Bt  the  blue  light  in  the  eye  of  innocence/'  as  Vivian  Grey  so 
prettily  swears,' i  would  not  exchange  one  freely-given  Euglish 
heart  to  he  lorcf  of  all  the  hareems  in  the  East !  no— though  I 
write  in  an  orange  grove,  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety  in  the 
shade.  In  the  last  chapter,  I  have  stated  all  that  I  could  collect 
in  favor  of  the  hareem  system ;  but  it  is  vain,  even  could  we 
wish  it,  to  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  in  favor  of  a  system  by 
which  man,  in  degrading  a  woman,  degrades  himself. 

The  Egyptian  has  no  home — at  least,  in  the  English  sense  of 
that  sacred  word :  his  sons  are  only  half  brothers,  and  generally 
at  enmity  with  each  other ;  his  daughters  are  transplanted  while 
yet  children  into  some  other  hareem  ;  and  his  wives,  when  their 
beauty  is  gone  by,  are  frequently  divorced,  without  a  cause,  to 
make  room  for  some  younger  rival.  The  result  is,  that  the 
Egyptian — a  sensualist  and  slave — is  only  fit  to  be  a  subject  in 
wh^t  prophecy  foretold  his  country  should  become— '*  the  basest 
of  all  kingdoms." 

The  women  have  all  the  insipidity  of  children,  without  their 
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innocence  or  sparkling  freshness.  Their  beauty,  voluptuous  and 
soulless,  appeals  only  to  the  senses ;  it  has  none  of  that  pure  and 
ennobling  influence 

**  That  made  us  what  we  are— the  great,  the  free— 
And  bade  earth  bow  to  England's  chivalry." 

!  The  Moslem  purchases  his  wife  as  he  does  his  horse :  he 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  honor  and  of  love ;  the  armed  eunuch 
and  the  close-barred  window  are  the  only  safeguards  of  virtue 
that  he  relies  on.  Every  luxury  lavished  on  the  Odalisque  is 
linked  with  some  precaution,  like  the  iron  fruit  and  flowers  in 
the  madhouse  at  Naples,  that  seemed  to  smile  round  those  whom 
they  imprison.  Nor  is  it  for  her  own  sake,  but  that  of  her 
master,  that  woman  is  supplied  with  every  luxury  that  wealth 
can  procure.  As  we  gild  our  aviaries,  and  fill  them  with  exotics 
native  to  our  foreign  birds,  in  order  that  their  song  may  be  sweet, 
and  their  plumage  bright;  so  the  King  of  Babylon  built  the 
Hanging  Gkirdens  for  the  mountain  girl,  who  pined  and  lost  her 
beauty  among  the  level  plains  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Egyptian 
is  quite  satisfied  if  his  Nourmahal  *  be  in  *<  good  condition :  ** 
mindless  himself,  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  mind  ? 

And  thus  woman  lives  and  dies,  as  if  she  were  indeed  the 
mere  animal  his  miserable  creed  would  make  her.  Utterly  un- 
cultivated,  her  education  limited  to  staining  her  eyes  with  kohl, 
and  her  fingers  with  henna,  the  Egyptian  girl's  mind  wanders, 
like  the  river  Shannon,  "  at  its  own  sweet  will ; "  and,  between 
human  nature  and  the  conversation  of  the  old  Jezebels  who 
haunt  the  hareems,  the  result  is  not  very  favorable.  I  grieve  to 
say  it,  but  I  am  credibly  informed  that  a  denizen  of  Billingsgate 
would  be  rather  startled  at  the  copiousness  and  strength  of  ex- 
pression,  and  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  flows  from 
the  rosy  lips  of  these  Haidees  and  Zuleikas.  Then  they  become 
mothers — these  wife-children — and  the  education  of  their  off- 
spring  is  entirely  their  work.  Whence  can  these  poor  children 
learn  those  lessons  of  honor,  truth,  and  faith,  which  should  seem 
to  be  intuitive,  being  heard  with  the  first  intelligence  of  the 

*  Light  of  the  hareem. 
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young  heart  ?  \  Woman,  degraded  herself,  most  unconsciously 
avenges  her  degradation  upon  man,  by  sending  him  forth  to  the 
world  without  one  manly  thought.  And  yet,  amidst  all  these 
disadvantages.  Nature  vindicates  herself  in  one  redeeming 
Tirtue— that  of  filial  affection  :  the  child,  though  a  bad  patriot, 
a  bad  subject,  and  a  bad  citizen,  is  yet  a  good  son. 

The  Egyptian  woman,  obliged  to  share  her  husband's  affec- 
tions with  a  hundred  others  in  this  world,  is  yet  further  supplanted 
in  the  next  by  the  Houris,  a  sort  of  she-angel,  of  as  doubtful  a 
character  as  even  a  Moslem  paradise  could  well  tolerate  ;  nay, 
more,  it  is  a  very  moot  point  among  Mussulmen  D.D.'s  whether 
women  have  any  soul  at  all,  or  not.  I  believe  their  chance  of 
immortality  rests  chiefly  on  the  tradition  of  a  conversation  of 
Mahomet  with  an  old  woman  who  importuned  him  for  a  good 
place  in  paradise.  "  Trouble  me  not,"  said  the  vexed  husband 
of  Cadijah  ;*  "  tliere  can  be  no  old  women  in  paradise."  Where* 
upon  the  aged  applicant  made  such  troublous  lamentation,  that 
he  added,  "  because  the  old  will  then  all  be  made  young  again." 

This  is  but  poor  comfort  for  those  whom  "angels  were  painted 
fiiir  to  look  like  ;"  but  I  can  find  no  allusion  to  woman's  immor- 
tality in  all  the  Koran,  except  incidentally,  as  where  **  all  men 
and  women  are  to  be  tried  at  the  last  day." 

There  is  something  touching  in  the  yearnings  after  religious 
privileges  that  are  exhibited  by  some  Moslem  women,  and  the 
devotednesB  with  which  they  discharge  any  religious  duties  or 
penances  that  are  permitted  to  them.  A  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  faith  of  Islam  is  comprised  in  the  Koran :  the  greater 
part  of  the  observances,  and  all  the  heresies,  having  originated 
from  the  Sonna,  or  traditionary  oral  teaching  of  the  Prophet. 
Some  of  the  less  stem  commentators  have  gleaned  some  heavenly 
hope  for  women  out  of  this  confused  and  contradictory  mass  of 
doctrine,  but  the  result  is  not  very  encouraging ;  the  drowning, 
however,  catch  at  straws,  and  there  are  female  devotees  as 
earnest  aa  any  Moollah. 

Women  are  not  enjoined  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 

*  Sb«  WM  fifteen  yean  older  than  himaelf,  the  foundreaa  of  hia  fortune* 
and  yet  more  oaefiil  to  him  aa  hia  firat  convert 
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but  they  are  permitted  to  do  so.  They  are  not  enjomed  to  pray  ; 
but  the  Prophet  seemed  to  think  it  could  do  them  no  harm,  pro. 
vided  they  prayed  in  their  own  houses  and  not  in  the  mosques, 
where  they  might  interfere  with,  or  share,  the  devotion  of  those 
who  had  real  business  there. 

As  may  be  supposed,  there  being  som^  difficulty  on  the  sub* 
ject,  woman's  faith  bums  high  at  the  prospect  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  ;  and  numbers,  accordingly,  of  those  doubtful  immortali* 
ties  join  themselves  to  each  caravan  that  issues  from  the  gates  of 
Cairo.  The  privations  they  undergo,  and  the  hardships  they 
surmount  are  incredible ;  yet  the  mortality  among  them  is  not 
so  great  as  that  of  the  men  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
When  arrived  at  Mecca,  a  new  difficulty  arises :  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  pilgrimage  is  performed  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Arafat,  about  twenty  miles  from  Mecca,  whereon  Abra- 
ham is  said  to  have  brought  Isaac  to  the  sacrifice.  No  woman 
is  allowed  to  approach  this  most  holy  spot  without  her  husband ; 
and  as  many  of  them  are  not  possessed  of  these  appendages,  they 
are  obliged  to  borrow  or  to  hire  such  for  the  occasion,  faithfully 
repaying  to  the  accommodating  man  the  loan  of  his  liberty  on 
their  return  from  the  mountain,  by  a  divorce  at  Mecca. 

After  all  that  has  been  asserted  by  philo-Moslemites  on  the 
subject,  I  am  convinced  that  Moslem  women  have  no  chance  of 
the  Moslem  man's  heaven  worth  talking  of,  except  in  one  case, 
and  this  exception  proves  the  rule.  If  a  Mahometan  in  paradise 
should  feel  that  his  wife's  company  was  essential  to  his  happiness 
she  would  be  re-created  for  him  there :  thus  Mahomet  confers 
upon  his  follower  that  divinest  privilege,  which,  in  another  sense, 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  declared  was  the  poet's  also — that  of  con- 
ferring immortality  on  her  he  loves  ! 

In  fine,  women  receive  no  religious  education ;  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  pray ;  and  their  heaven,  if  they  have  one,  is  some 
second-hand  sort  of  paradise,  very  different  from  that  of  their 
liusbands — unless,  as  I  have  observed,  ''  by  particular  desire." 

Is  not  this  in  itself  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  position 
which  she  occupies  in  the  Moslem  world  ?  And  what  must  be 
the  blindness,  the  selfishness,  and  the  bigotry  of  a  mind,  that  can 
lepd  itself  to  such  a  doctrine  ?     While  the  stars  in  the  bright 
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he  lives  under  aflR>rd  intimations  of  eternity  which  he 
eagerly  believes,  can  the  eloquent  eyes  of  woman  plead  vainly 
for  immortality  ?  When  he  leaves  his  home  for  the  battle-field, 
cui  he  feel  that  a  whole  heaven  of  Houris  would  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  "  a  mutual  home  beyond  the  skies  "  with  her  who 
shared  his  sorrows  and  his  joys  on  earth  ?  The  dark  and  das- 
tardly doctrine  of  fatalism  is  a  ready  excuse  to  his  indolent  mind 
fitHD  exercising  itself  in  such  matters.  Were  the  future  fate  of 
his  helpmate  of  any  anxious  moment  to  him,  the  priests  would 
long  since  have  distilled  an  express  heaven  for  her  out  of  that 
accommodating  crucible,  the  Koran. 

There  is  not  an  Egyptian  woman  who  can  read  and  write, 
except  a  daughter  of  Mehemet  All's,  and  the  few  that  have  been 
educated  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Lieder,  the  Church  of  England 
missionary ;  while  the  Maronite  women  of  the  Lebanon,  who 
are  Christians,  though  of  the  same  Arab  race,  are  generally  in- 
itructed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  hideous  than  the  Arab  woman  of  the ' 
street ;  nothing  more  picturesque  than  her  of  the  hareem.  The 
former  presents  a  mass  of  white,  shroud-like  drapery,  waddling 
along  00  a  pair  of  enormous  yellow  boots,  with  one  brilliant  eye 
gleaming  above  the  veil  which  is  drawn  across  the  face.  The 
lower  classes  wear  only  a  very  loose,  long,  blue  frock,  and  ap- 
pear anxious  to  conceal  nothing  except  their  faces,  in  which 
they  consider  that  identity  alone  consists.  As  these  women  can- 
not spare  the  hands  to  the  exclusive  use  of  their  veils,  they  wear 
a  sort  of  snout,  or  long,  black,  tapering  veil,  bound  over  the 
cheek-bones,  and  supported  from  the  forehead  by  a  string  of 
{wads. 

Take  one  of  these,  an  ugly,  old,  sun-scorched  hag,  with  a 
skin  like  a  hippopotamus,  and  a  veil-snout  like  an  elephant's 
trunk ;  her  scanty  robescarce\y  serving  the  purposes  of  a  girdle ; 
lier  hands,  feet,  and  forehead  tattooed  of  a  smoke  color ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  more  hideous  spectacle  on  earth.  But  the 
Lady  of  the  Hareem,  on  the  other  hand^-couched  gracefully  on 
a  rich  Persian  carpet  strewn  with  soft  pillowy  cushions— is  as 
rich  a  picture  as  admiration  ever  gazed  on.  Her  eyes,  if  not  as 
dangenms  to  the  heart  aa  diose  of  our  country,  where  the  sun- 
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shine  of  intellect  gleams  through  a  heaven  of  blue,  are,  never, 
theless,  perfect  in  their  kind — and  at  least  as  dangerous  to  the 
senses.  Languid,  yet  full — brimful  of  life ;  dark,  yet  very  lus- 
trous ;  liquid,  yet  clear  as  stars ;  they  are  compared  by  their 
poets  to  the  shape  of  the  almond,  and  the  bright  timidness  of  the 
gazelle's.  The  face  is  delicately  oval,  and  its  shape  is  set  off 
by  the  gold  fringed  turban,  the  roost  becoming  head-dress  in  the 
world ;  the  long,  black,  silken  tresses  are  braided  from  the 
forehead,  and  hang  wavily  on  each  side  of  the  face-^&lling  be- 
hind in  a  glossy  cataract,  that  sparkles  with  such  golden  drops 
as  might  have  glittered  upon  Danad  after  the  Olympian  shower. 
A  light  tunic  of  pink  or  pale  blue  crape  is  covered  with  a  long 
silk  robe,  open  at  the  bosom,  and  buttoned  thence  downward  to 
the  delicately  slippered  little  feet,  that  peep  daintily  from  be- 
neath the  full  silken  trousers.  Round  the  loins,  rather  than  the 
waist,  a  cachemire  shawl  is  loosely  wrapt  as  a  girdle,  and  an 
embroidered  jacket,  or  a  large  silk  robe  with  loose  open 
sleeves,  completes  the  costume.  Nor  is  the  water-pipe,  with  its 
long  variegated  serpent,  and  its  jewelled  mouth-piece,  any 
detraction  from  the  portrait. 

Picture  to  yourself  one  of  Eve's  brightest  daughters,  in  Eve's 
own  loving  land.  The  woman-dealer  has  found  among  the 
mountains  that  perfection  in  living  woman  which  Praxiteles 
scarcely  realized,  when  inspired  fancy  wrought  out  its  ideal  in 
marble.  Silken  scarfs,  as  richly  colored  and  as  airy  as  the 
rainbow,  wreathe  her  round,  from  the  snowy  brow  to  the  finely 
rounded  limbs,  half  buried  in  billowy  cushions :  the  attitude  is 
the  very  poetry  of  repose — languid  it  may  be— but  glowing  life 
thrills  beneath  that  flower-sof\  exterior,  from  the  varying  cheek 
and  flashing  eye,  to  the  henna-dyed  taper-fingers  that  caprici- 
ously play  with  her  rosary  of  beads.  The  blaze  of  sunshine  is 
round  her  kiosk,  but  she  sits  m  the  softened  shadow  so  dear  to  the 
painter's  eye.  And  so  she  dreams  away  the  warm  hours  in  such 
a  calm  of  thought  within,  and  sight  or  sound  without,  that  she 
starts  when  the  gold  fish  gleams  in  the  fountain,  or  the  breeze, 
ruffled  rose  sheds  a  leaf  upon  her  bosom. 

The  mystery,  the  seclusion,  and  the  danger  that  surrounds  the 
Odalisque  may  be  perilously  interesting  to  the  romantic ;  but. 
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to  matter-of-fact  people  like  myself,  an  English  fireside,  a  Soot- 
tiah  mountain,  or  an  Irish  glen,  have  more  attractions  in  this 
respect  than  any  2#enana  in  Arabia ;  and  the  women  who  in- 
habit them,  with  purity  in  the  heart  and  intellect  on  the  brow, 
and  a  cottage-bonnet  on  the  head,  much  better  worth  risking  life 
for,  than  all  the  turbaned  Toluptuous  beauty  of  the  East.    . 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THB  MOBLBM. 

Where'er  the  sun  before  them  shone. 

And  paved  the  world  with  gold. 
They  passed.    Round  Earth's  most  favored  zone 

Their  chief  his  turban  rolled. 
From  Hagar's  desert,  Ishmael's  plains. 

To  Ocean's  western  fold. 
They  reared  their  crescent-crowned  fimes. 

And  cloistered  fountains  cold. 

AuBRfeT  Ds  Vbrc. 

How  comes  it  that  almost  every  event  of  vivid  romance,  ana 
visible  chivalry,  and  poetry  of  action,*  belongs  to  the  olden  time 
of  man  ;  while  woman,  his  inspiration — ^his  goddess  as  a  pagan, 
his  idol  as  a  Christian — remains  to  this  day,  in  being  and  in  in- 
fluence, the  same  ?  From  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  throne,  ay, 
and  the  village-green,  of  Europe,  she  has  ever  exercised  des- 
potic influence  over  the  destinies  of  her  "  lord  and  master  :"  at 
this  day,  we  meet  Rebeccas  at  every  well,  and  Hagars  in  every 
desert  of  the  East ;  Ediths,  moreover,  it  may  be,  and  Erminias 
in  the  cities  thereof;  but  where  is  the  hunter  Ishmael  to  be 
found  ?  where  the  rash,  generous  Esau — outlaw  of  the  Israelit- 
ish  fold  ?  where  are  the  chivalrous  Saracen,  and  the  bold  Cru- 
sader now  ?  Alas  !  the  two  former  are  represented  by  a  swin- 
dling,  camel-jobbing  Sheikh,  who  will  try  to  cheat  you  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  the  latter  by  the  slavish  Arab  of  the  Nile,  and  the  travel- 
ling dandy  who  employs  him. 

Far  pleasanter  would  it  be  to  enlist  the  reader  as  the  follower 
of  Mahomet  through  the  following  chapter,  to  take  up  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Prophet,  and  accompany  it  in  its  marvellous  progress 
over  the  wide  East,  until  it  waved  upon  the  towers  of  Jerusalem, 


•  •• 
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and  saw  its  green  folds  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Pleasanter  would  it  he  to  go  hack  to  the  old  times  of  Bgypt'a 
mysterious  history,  when  men  were  hlended  and  confounded 
with  the  Gods,  and  the  dreamlike  glories  of  Karnak  seemed 
almost  to  justify  such  presumption.  However  visionary  the  pur. 
suit,  and  however  faint  the  approximation  to  the  truth,  it  is  still 
pleasant  to  be  humbugged  by  the  priests  with  Herodotus ;  to  go 
**  body-snatching  "  in  kingly  tombs  with  brave  Belzoni ;  or  even 
to  pick  beetles,  and  read  **  handwriting  on  the  walls  "  with  Ro- 
zellini,  ChampoUion,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson — ^pleasanter 
would  any  of  these  subjects  be  than  the  dry  discussion  of  com- 
mou- place  life  in  these  common- place  times.  But  the  attempt 
tu  introduce  such  subjects  into  these  slight  pages  would  be  as 
vain  as  to  embroider  tapestry  with  Cleopatra's  Needle :  glimpses 
of  men  and  things  in  our  own  time  is  all  that  I  can  hope  to  offer ; 
and  if  not  vivid  and  comprehensive,  they  shall  be  at  least  faith- 
ful, as  far  as  in  me  lies. 

The  graceful  garb,  the  flowing  beard,  and  the  majestic  ap. 
pourance  of  Orientals,  are  very  imposing  to  a  stranger's  eye. 
The  rich  coloring,  the  antique  attitudes,  the  various  complexions, 
that  continually  present  themselves,  form  an  unceasing  series  of 
**  tableaux  vivans ''  in  an  Eastern  city.  And  when  over  these  is 
poured  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  their  climate,  now  making  strong 
shadow  of  a  palm-tree,  or  a  pile  of  Saracenic  architecture,  now 
gleaming  upon  jewel-hilted  scimitar  or  gorgeous  draperies,  daih 
life  wears  an  interest  and  picturesqueness  unknown  in  this 
cloud-stricken  land  of  hats  and  macintoshes. 

The  population  of  Cairo  is  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
iGthiopians,  Romans,  Greeks,  Persians,  Saracens,  Arabs,  and 
moriern  Europeans  :  the  general  maternity  of  the  middle  classes 
in  Abyssinian.  The  variety  of  feature,  form,  co]§r,  and  charac* 
ter,  resulting  from  such  a  mingling  of  races,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. With  respect  to  color,  the  effect  is  pretty  much  the 
tame  as  if  all  the  tints  in  a  paint-box  were  mixed  up  together,  a 
variously  modified  brown  being  the  result.  In  the  women  espe- 
cially, the  eye  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  this  complexion ; 
and,  as  the  Eastern  people  never  become  reconciled  to  ouni,  it 
would  appear  that  we  arc  not  of  the  "  right  color,"  afler  all ; 
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that  our  swarthy  brethren  have  plausible  grounds  ibr  asaertinp 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  copper-colored,  or  something  more 
and  that  pallor  of  skin  first  appeared  when  Cain  was  questionef 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  brother's  death.  One  fact  relating  to  coIo» 
struck  me  as  singular,  that  the  Turks  and  Arabs  were  no  darkei 
in  the  face  than  on  the  arms  or  other  parts  usually  protected 
from  the  sun. 

On  our  return  from  Nubia,  we  found  ourselves,  on  oui  first 
glimpse  in  a  looking-glass  after  two  months'  absence,  daguerre- 
otyped  into  a  very  magpie  complexion — face,  neck,  and  hands, 
were  demon-dark  ;  while  forehead  and  arms  looked  white  as 
woman's  from  the  contrast.  The  Turk  seems  to  suffer  little 
change  from  climate,  notwithstanding  the  light-brown  color  oi 
his  hair  and  moustaches ;  and  his  olive-colored  complexion 
never  assumes  that  yellowish  tinge  that  seems  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  Lower  Egypt.  As  you  ascend  the  river,  the  color  of 
the  natives  deepens  so  gradually,  that  you  might  almost  calcu- 
late the  latitude  by  their  shade.  Strange  to  say,  however,  after 
you  have  arrived  at,  and  passed  through,  a  nation  as  black  as 
midnight,  with  coarse,  crisp  hair ;  you  emerge,  farther  ^m, 
amongst  a  people  of  light-olive  color,  with  smooth  shining  tresses : 
these  characteristics  show  the  Abyssinian^  who  appears  to  be  the 
purest  and  most  distinct  race  in  Africa.)  As  the  Egyptian  gene, 
i  rally  has  his  family  by  Abyssinian  wiv^s  or  slaves,  instead  of, 
or  in  addition  to,  his  Arab  wives,  h^degenerates,  in  every  gene- 
ration,  from  the  pure  Arab  race.  The  Bedouin  requires  a 
chapter  to  himself;  the  Osmanli,  or  Turk,  will  be  introduced 
under  the  head  of  Constantinople  ;  the  Copt  will  appear  in  better 
company  than  he  deserves,  in  speaking  of  the  missionary  school ; 
and  our  present  concern  is  only  with  the  Moslem-Egyptian  Arab 
of  the  cities  ai^  the  villages  along  the  Nile. 

His  childhood  is  passed  in  his  mother's  hareem  in  languor  and 
effeminacy ;  he  is  not  weaned  for  eighteen  months,  and  hb  in* 
fancy  is  proportionately  prolonged.  When  he  goes  to  school, 
his  education  is  limited  chiefly  to  reading  and  writing  in  Arabic, 
and  sometimes  a  little  arithmetic.  Those  who  go  to  the  Univer* 
■ity  (in  the  mosque  of  el  Az-har)  acquire  little  more  instruction 
of  any  practical  utility.     If  an  Egyptian  can  read,  write,  and 
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repeat  the  greater  part  of  the  Koran,  he  is  considered  learned  ; 
if  to  this  he  adds  some  knowledge  of  Arab  poetry,  he  is  a  Tery 
accomplished  and  "  promising  young  man."  i 

The  chief  studies  in  the  university  are  Mahomet's  religion, 
aod  Heaven  knows  whose  jurisprudence :  medicine,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  and  other  sciences  which  we  derive  from  the  East, 
are  very  little  cultivated.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood 
only  of  the  Egyptian  when  left  to  himself:  Mehemet  Ali  has 
recently  established  numerous  schools  for  boys,  which  I  shall 
speak  of  when  discussing  the  character  of  the  Pacha. 

An  Egyptian  infant  is  the  most  ill-favored  object  in  human 
creation ;  a  name  is  applied  to  him  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a 
nickname  is  with  us ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  not  perhaps  twenty 
difierent  names  distributed  among  the  200,000  Moslem  inhabit- 
ants  of  Cairo :  they  are  almost  all  taken  from  the  Prophet  or 
his  immediate  relations  and  followers.  In  our  crew  often  men, 
we  had  five  Mahmouds,  or  Mohammeds,  two  Ibraheems,  three 
Abdallahs,  and  a  Jad.  As  the  Egyptian  grows  into  childhood, 
he  appears  still  more  deformed,  and  extremely  corpulent ;  but  in 
manhood  he  becomes  well-proportioned,  stalwart,  and  sinewy ; 
those  at  least  who  are  employed  upon  the  river.  The  city  Egyp- 
tian never  takes  any  active  exercise,  and  passes  nearly  all  his 
time  squatted  on  his  divan  or  counter.  Many  of  the  shopkeep- 
ers at  Cairo  are  merely  amateur  tradesmen,  being  possessed  of 
private  property,  and  carrying  on  business  as  good  young  ladies 
do  in  our  bazaars,  for  amusement  only. 

Along  the  river,  and  among  the  villages,  the  poor  man  is  occu- 
pied with  agriculture,  boat-building,  or  the  most  laborious  occu- 
pation of  pumping  up  water  to  irrigate  the  fields.  His  children 
of  both  sexes  run  about  naked,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  if  the  little 
girls  have  a  rag  upon  them,  they  coquettishly  cover  their  faces 
with  it.  The  peasant's  utmost  exertions  scarcely  suffice  to  earn 
two-pence  a  day ;  and  even  this  pittance  is  oAen  wrung  from  him 
for  the  Pacha,  when  some  neighbor  has  failed  in  the  taxes,  for 
which  the  community  is  answerable.  Yet  happy  does  he  con- 
aider  himself,  if  allowed  even  thus  to  struggle  on  through  life. 
The  bright  sun  shines,  and  the  cool  river  flows  for  him,  however 
deep  hia  poverty ;  and  the  faint  shadow  of  freedom  that  he  en- 
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joys  gives  energy  to  his  labors,  however  severe.  But  the  Pasha 
must  have  workmeD  for  his  factories,  and  laborers  for  his  crops. 
Conscription,  for  these  purposes,  then  seizes  those  whom  that  for 
war  had  spared ;  and  the  fellah  is  torn  from  his  home,  to  w^ork 
under  the  lash  of  a  task-master,  for  the  nominal  wages  of  two- 
pence  halfpenny  a  day.  This  is  sometimes  two  years  in  arrear, 
and  even  then  paid  half  in  kind,  at  the  Pasha's  valuation  of 
whatever  he  has  least  occasion  for. 

Such  is  the  Egyptian  peasant's  lot,  aggravated  by  privations 
that  are  incredible.  If  sick,  he  has  no  medicine  or  medical  ad- 
vice, and  he  dies ;  if  starving,  he  must  steal  from  his  own  crop, 
which  the  Pasha  has  set  his  seal  upon,  and  he  suffers  the  basti- 
nado. If  a  conscript  for  war,  he  is  kept  in  camp  until  no  longer 
fit  for  service  :  then  thrown  upon  the  world  to  beg  and  die. 

This  is  a  dreary  picture,  but  it  is  too  true  ;  and  yet,  even  un- 
der  all  these  miseries,  even  here  the  <<  human  heart  vindicates  its 
strong  right  to  be  glad  :"  amongst  the  most  wretched  hovels,  and 
the  most  abject  misery  of  appearance,  I  thought  I  could  observe 
about  the  same  proportion  of  merriment  and  amusement,  sorrow 
and  indifference,  as  in  joyous  Italy,  or  in  our  own  favored  islands. 
Man's  nature,  however  degraded,  still  shows  itself  superior  to 
circumstance ;  and  the  darkest  shadow  of  earth's  tyranny  can 
never  quite  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  from  the  soul. 

Long  and  slavish  subjugation  has  wrought  the  efiect  that  might 
be  expected  on  the  Egyptian's  character :  he  justly  considers  the 
law  under  which  he  lives  as  but  a  formal  instrument  of  oppres- 
sion, and  his  pride  and  ingenuity  are  perpetually  tasked  to  evade 
it.  The  blood  that  has  been  so  profusely  shed  in  all  ages  has 
only  served  to  rivet  his  chains,  or  to  promote  the  object  of  some 
ephemeral  tyrant,  and  he  abhors  the  name  of  war.  His  religion 
teaches  him  that  falsehood  is  allowable  in  transactions  with  infi- 
dels, and  he  disregards  truth  :  the  same  religion  allows  him  to 
divorce  or  marry  as  oflen  as  he  pleases,  and  he  looks  upon  wo- 
man  merely  as  the  creature  of  his  pleasures. 

Never  does  patriotism  appear  in  a  narrower  form  than  in  the 
Egyptian,  for  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  dignity  or  moral  pride  : 
his  wretched  race  have  poured  their  blood  in  battle  from  all  time, 
but  never  in  defence  of  a  fatherland,  and  tyrant  after  tyrant  have 
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made  use  of  his  life  and  sinews,  with  as  little  benefit  to  himself 
as  those  of  the  Roman  gladiator.  The  Egyptian's  attachment  / 
to  the  soil  is  simply  feline  :  he  is  uncomfortable  anywhere  else  :  ! 
all  the  £iictitious  luxuries  of  Europe  could  not  compensate  to  him 
for  his  own  voluptuous  climate,  his  loved  river  with  its  indolent 
flow,  the  whispers  of  the  palm-forest  bending  with  his  favorite 
fruit.  The  Pasha  and  the  Sheikh  may  rob  him  to  the  uttermost ; 
his  sense  of  destiny,  and  unconsciousness  of  wrong,  will  make 
him  submit  to  tyranny  and  oppression  without  repining  ; — ^leave 
him  but  his  liberty,  such  as  it  is,  and  his  sunny  home,  and  he 
asks  no  more  on  this  side  of  Paradise* 

In  no  other  people,  perhaps,  is  their  history  so  clearly  legible 
as  in  the  Egyptian  character :  his  loyalty  is  slavishness ;  his 
courage  is  ferocity  ;  his  religion,  superstition ;  his  iove,  sensual ; 
his  abstinence,  pharisaical ;  his  resignation,  a  dastard  fatalism. 
Yet,  let  us  rather — remembering  the  disadvantages  he  labors  un- 
der— wonder  that  any  virtues  should  survive  their  effects,  than 
that  vices  should  abound. 

When  young,  the  Egyptian  is  remarkably  precocious  in  intel- 
lect, and  learns  with  facility.  As  he  grows  up,  his  intelligence 
seems  to  be  dulled  or  diminished  :  he  has  no  genius  for  discove- 
ry, and,  though  apt  in  acquiring  rudiments,  he  is  incapable  of 
generalising.  He  fills  subordinate  departments  well,  but  appears 
incapable  of  taking  or  of  keeping  a  lead. 

The  dress  of  the  middle  classes  consists  of  a  red  cloth  skull- 
cap, over  which  is  wound  a  turban  of  green,  or  black,  or  white 
muslin,  according  to  the  station  or  the  creed  of  the  wearer.  The 
first  is  only  worn  by  descendants  of  the  Prophet ;  the  second  by 
the  Copts,  or  Egyptian  Christians ;  the  third  is  open  to  any  who 
chooses  to  adopt  it.  A  chemise  of  cotton  is  covered  by  a  silk 
waistcoat,  and  very  loose  cotton  drawers :  over  this  is  worn  a 
loose  robe  of  striped  silk,  with  wide  sleeves,  confined  round  the 
body  by  a  rich  silken  scarf,  and  over  all  is  generally  worn  an- 
other loose  robe  of  cloth,  or  darker  colored  silk.  A  pair  of  yel- 
low slippers  is  worn  within  another  pair  of  a  red  color,  which 
they  put  off  on  entering  a  mosque,  ff  private  dwelling. 

The  Mohammedan  faith  is  strictly  Unitarian  :  the  Prophet  is 
only  prayed  to  as  an  intercessor.   The  religious  Moslem  performs 
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his  devotions  five  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  twice  in  the  night 
besides ;  he  is  strictly  observant  of  numerous  and  trying  fasts ; 
he  distributes  alms  in  large  proportion  to  his  means ;  every  act 
of  his  life  is  prefaced  by  a  prayer,  and  yet  he  trusts  to  God's 
mercy  alone  for  his  hopes  of  heaven,  lie  is  ever  conscious  of 
the  invisible  and  future  world,  and  takes  pride  in  acts  of  devotion 
that  seem  to  him  a  vindication  of  his  claims  to  a  connection  with 
that  world.  For  this  reason,  he  despises  the  ProtestaJnt,  whom  he 
calls  the  *'  prayerless  ;"  as  he  looks  down  on  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  the  Greek  as  idolators,  on  account  of  their  processions, 
and  their  worship  of  saints  and  images. 

Unfortunately,  this  familiarity  with  the  name  of  the  Deity  leads 
to  its  introduction  on  the  most  irrelevant  and  irreverent  subjects  ; 
and  he  oflen  prefaces  with  "  Please  God,"  or  "  God  prosper  me,** 
an  observation  that  the  "  prayerless  "  Protestant  woald  blush  to 
listen  to. 

•  The  Moslem  is  the  slave  of  superstitions — those  shadows  of  the 
light  of  faith — ^that  haunt  every  action  of  his  life.  Handsome 
children  are  generally  kept  foully  dirty  and  ill-dressed,  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  efi^ts  of  the  Evil  Eye ;  they  carry  round  their 
necks  charms  against  accident  and  misfortune,  which  consist  of 
verses  from  the  Koran,  wrapped  in  silk  and  leather :  they  live 
in  great  dread  of  the  Ginn,  or  Greni ;  if  they  yawn,  they  ejacu« 
late  a  prayer  that  the  devil  may  not  be  allowed  to  jump  down 
their  throats ;  if  they  pour  water  on  the  ground,  they  apologise 
to  any  Geni  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  way,  and  be  wet  by  it : 
they  wear  the  finger  of  a  dead  Jew  or  Christian,  as  a  preserva- 
tive  against  the  ague ;  and  when  they  observe  a  falling  star,  they 
never  fail  to  exclaim  "  May  God  transfix  the  enemy  of  the  &ith !" 
believing  these  stars  to  be  levelled  against  burglarious  Ginn,  who 
are  attempting  to  break  into  heaven.  Their  resignation  is  the 
most  respectable  part  of  their  religious  creed  ;  the  most  sudden 
and  bitter  misfortune  b  received  as  sent  from  God,  and  to  be  borne 
with  humble  patience.  Death  itself,  cowardly  as  they  seem  in 
other  respects,  is  encountQtfd  and  undergone  with  dignity  and 
fortitude.  In  setting  out  ro  travel,  the  Moslem  is  more  anxious 
o  provide  himself  with  a  shroud,  than  any  other  "  change  **  of 
linen.     If  he  is  ill  by  the  wayside,  the  caravan,  which  waits  for 
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none,  moYes  oo,  and  his  death  is  inevitable :  the  sufTerer  then 
performs  the  ablution  with  sand,  ^lothes  himself  with  his  shroud^ 
and  exercises  his  remaining  strength  in  scraping  a  grave,  with  a 
heap  of  sand  on  the  windy  side.  Then,  trusting  to  the  desert 
blast  to  cover  him,  he  quietly  lies  down  to  die,  with  a  parting 
prayer  that  his  lonely  grave  may  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Resur- 
rection Angel  at  the  last  day.*  « 

The  Moslem  of  the  cities,  also,  when  his  last  hour  is  come, 
turns  himself  In  the  direction  of  Mecca,  and  dies  with  as  much 
resignation  as  if  he  did  it  on  purpose  ;  then  his  family  raise  cries 
of  lamentation,  such  as  "  Oh,  my  camel !"  *<  Oh,  my  lion  !'* 
'*  Oh,  my  only  one !"  These  ejaculations  become  more  striking 
as  they  proceed  :  **  Oh,  my  buffalo !"  does  not  sound  pathetic, 
though  it  means  simply  that  the  dead  was  their  support ;  and 
^  Oh,  my  jackass !"  sounds  ambiguous,  until  the  addition  of 
**  bearer  of  my  burdens  "  turns  it  to  eloquence.  The  wailing, 
women  and  the  grave-men  now  arrive ;  and,  laid  upon  a  bier, 
he  is  carried,  all  coffinless,  to  his  last  resting-place,  and  laid  lite- 
rally on  the  shelf,  in  the  vault  of  his  family. 

In  Paradise  he  finds  the  extreme  of  sensual  enjoyment,  as  a 
reward  ibr  the  mortification  of  the  senses  in  this  life ;  so  thai 
his  self-denial  on  earth  is  only  an  enlargement  of  the  heroic  ab- 
sdnence  of  aa  alderman  from  luncheon  on  the  day  of  a  city 
feast.  His  heavenly  hareem  consists  of  three  hundred  Houris» 
all  perfect  in  loveliness.  What  chance  has  his  poor  wife  of  be- 
ing required  under  such  circumstances! — ^it  is  supposed  she 
has  a  heaven  of  her  own,  in  some  place  or  other,  but  as  to  her 
substitute  for  Houris  the  Koran  is  discreetly  silent.  In  Paradise 
is  to  be  found  every  luxury  of  every  appetite,  with  every  con- 
comitant, except  satiety  and  indigestion. 

Such  is  the  life,  death,  and  heaven  of  a  modem  Egyptian.' 
The  description  has,  I  fear,  trespassed  largely  on  the  patience 
of  the  reader,  but,  fortunately,  it  applies  almost  equally  to  the 
Syrian  and  the  Constantinopolitan,  so  that  the  subject  is  nearly 

*  The  ugel  Gabriel  it  the  minister  of  divine  vengeance.    Azriel  receives 
the  ptttiag  eool.  brafil  wrandi  the  judgment  trumpet,  and  opens  the  graf  e. 
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at  an  end.     One  word  as  to  his  daily  life,  and  we  have  done 
lyith  him  for  the  present. 

The  respectable  part  of  the  community  are  dressed,  and  have 
said  their  prayers  before  sunrise.  While  the  father  of  the 
family  is  performing  his  ablutions  (which  he  does,  not  for  his 
own,  but  Mahomet's  sake),  his  wife  or  slave  is  filling  his  pipe. 
Now  ke  bends  his  turbaned  head  to  the  ground  in  prayer,  and 
she,  the  prayerless,  stands  meekly  or  demurely  by.  Fatigued 
with  his  devotions,  he  sinks  down,  cross-legged,  on  his  cushions, 
and  his  last  "  Allah  !"  is  replaced  by  the  amber  mouthpiece  of 
his  pipe.  How  gracefully  that  Abyssinian  girl  bends  before 
him,  as  she  serves,  with  eyes  downcast,  and  arms  crossed  upon 
her  bosom — that  bosom  which  is  never  to  know  love,  or  hope  of 
heaven  !  The  Sheikh  (as  every  man  of  condition  is  called  iu 
his  own  house)  now  raises  his  eyes,  but  not  to  hers :  she  kno\i  s 
the  signal,  and  presents  his  little  cup  of  thick  coiTee,  fragrant 
with  ambergris ;  you  hope  it  may  scald,  but  it  seems  only  to 
refresh  her  apathetic  lord  :  as  he  replaces  it  in  its  little  silver  re- 
ceptacle, he  again  resigns  himself  to  repose,  and  the  docile  hand- 
maiden  disappears  thix>ugh  the  carved  doorway.  Soon  after, 
wards,  the  Sheikh  claps  liis  hands,  and  the  silent  girl  returns 
with  a  little  tray,  on  which  are  eggs  and  bread  and  butter,  and 
clouted  cream ;  a  slave  places  a  little  stool,  on  which  this  tray 
is  deposited,  and  the  Sheikh  breakfasts.  Then  he  has  water 
poured  over  his  hands,  and  wipes  them  in  a  napkin  hung  from 
the  arm  of  the  slave,  who  holds  the  ewer  and  basin.  Now  he 
resumes  his  pipe  once  more ;  and,  as  this  magical  instrument  is 
to  him  instead  of  ambition,  power,  love,  and  glory,  the  talisman 
deserves  some  description.  It  is  made  generally  of  cherrystick 
for  winter  use ;  in  summer,  of  jessamine  or  maple.  The  tube, 
which  is  about  four  feet  long,  should  be  very  fresh,  the  amber 
mouthpiece  as  old  as  wine.  1  was  presented  by  an  Emir,  in  the 
Lebanon,  with  a  pipe,  whose  tube  was  a  rose-branch  with  leaves 
and  budding  flowers  upon  it. 

It  is  now  time  to  set  about  the  business  of  the-  day.  The 
Sheikh  warms  his  hands  over  a  chafing-dish  of  charcoal  and 
frankincense,  perfumes  his  beard  and  moustaches  with  civet,  and 
mounts  his  donkey,  which  is  equipped  with  a  red  leather  or  vel- 
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Yet  saddde,  and  a  gaily  ornamented  bridle.  A  servant,  in  blue 
shirt  and  red  slippers,  walks  before  him,  calling  out  to  the  pas- 
sengers to  clear  the  way,  and  another  follows  with  his  pipe. 

Thus  he  proceeds  to  visit,  or  transact  his  business,  or  sit  cross- 
legged  in  his  shop,  or  to  take  a  bath  at  the  public  ham  ma'ams  ; 
all  of  which  proceedings  involve  constant  use  of  his  pipe.  At 
noon,  he  washes  his  hands  and  dines :  if  very  affable,  he  admits 
his  wives  to  his  table,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  his  tray  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  he  feeds  alone.  There  are  no  knives, 
forks,  or  napkins ;  he  helps  himself  with  his  fingers,  and,  if  he 
wishes  to  honor  a  guest,  he  serves  him  in  the  same  manner  :  here 
are  thin  cakes  of  bread  set  before  the  diner,  with  which  he  may 
dip  in  the  dish,  and  fish  up  such  morsels  as  he  is  lucky  enough 
to  catch.  There  is  generally  a  soup,  then  a  number  of  little 
bowls,  with  bits  of  stewed  moat,  boiled  cucumbers,  rissoles  of 
rice  wrapped  in  vine-leaves,  mince- meat  wrapped  in  cabbage,  or 
little  bits  of  lamb  or  mutton  roasted  on  skewers,  and  called  ka- 
bobs.  A  boned  fowl,  stuffed  with  every  variety  of  fruit  and 
vegetable,  from  raisins  to  parsley ;  a  lamb,  stuffed  with  pista- 
chio-nuts, or  a  roast  fowl,  are  common  dishes ;  fish,  swimming 
in  rancid  butter ;  sweetmeats,  set  off  witli  honey ;  and  a  large 
dish  of  plain  boiled  rice,  conclude  the  entertainment.  Then  fol- 
lows sherbet  of  water,  flavored  with  bruised  raisins  and  roses, 
or  a  water-melon  in  its  stead.  Ablutions  precede  and  follow 
every  meal,  nor  is  grace  before  and  after  meat  over  forgotten. 
Afler  dinner,  he  retires  to  his  hareem,  where  he  takes  his  pipe 
and  coflee,  while  his  wife  rubs  the  soles  of  his  unslippercd  feet, 
or  sings  him  to  sleep  with  a  low,  monotonous  song.  Afternoon 
prayer-time  recalls  him  to  existence,  and,  between  prayers,  and 
pipes,  and  supper,  he  gets  through  the  rest  of  the  day  without 
much  difficulty.  Sometimes  he  passes  his  evening  with  a  game 
of  draughts  or  chess,  or  a  little  lazy  chat.  Nine  o'clock  finds 
him  generally  retired  for  the  night,  or  wending  his  way  through 
the  silent  streets,  preceded  by  a  slave  v/ith  a  lantern.'^  The 
hour  of  rest  arrived,  the  rich  man  lies  down  on  his  cotton  mat- 

*  Any  person  found  after  dark,  without  being  thus  illuminated,  it  arretted 
vy  the  police,  and  probably  bastinadoed  in  the  morning. 
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treas,  which  is  spread  on  a  slight  wooden  fmine ;  his  servants 
sleep  on  the  ground,  generally  in  some  of  the  passages ;  and  the 
houseless,  whether  from  poverty  or  from  desert  habits,  lie  down 
in  the  street,  wherever  darkness  overtakes  them. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  incidents  and  character  of 
Egyptian  life,  as  it  concerns  us  not  a  little  politically  as  well  as 
otherwise.  The  relations  of  his  country  are  becoming  daily 
more  involved  with  those  of  England,  and  it  concerns  us  not  a 
little  how  he  lives,  acts,  and  feels  towards  his  present  government. 
See  him  reduced  from  man's  proud  estate-— divested  of  all  inte- 
rest in  the  land  which  is  but  farmed  by  a  foreign  adventurer-^ 
excluded  from  all  share  in  politics — without  a  ray  of  freedom 
to  light  him  onward  through  thought  to  action.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  hareem  alone  he  feels  himself  a  man,  and  there  all 
his  thoughts  and  ambition  dwell  imprisoned :  he  dares  not  mount 
a  horse,  lest  it  should  draw  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  or  his  spies  :  the  descendant  of  the  desert  chieftain  be- 
takes himself  to  a  donkey,  and  goes  forth  to  his  counter,  his  only 
business :  or  squats  in  a  gloomy  coffee-house,  his  only  place  of 
public  resort.  There  he  sits  and  smokes,  with  downcast  eyes, 
unless  the  voice  of  the  story-telier  strikes  upon  some  chord  of 
fancy  not  yet  quite  numbed  ;  and,  in  the  adventures  of  his  fore- 
fathers, he  is  made  to  feel  an  interest  that  nothing  in  his  own 
dull  life  can  waken.  Can  this  man's  fate  be  worse — can  inva- 
sion,  or  change  of  government,  bring  additional  sufiering  or  hu- 
miliation upon  this  fallen  race  ? 

The  Turks,  or  Osmanlis,  are  of  small  number,  but  high  con- 
sideration, in  Egypt.  They  are  to  the  Arabs  what  the  Normans 
were  to  the  Irish  five  hundred  years  ago — a  proud,  privileged 
class,  without  a  sympathy  for  their  vassals,  except  such  as  their 
religion  may  impose.  They  are,  for  the  most,  ignorant  of  Ara- 
bic, considering  it  derogatory  to  learn  the  language  of  a  con- 
quered race.  Endowed  with  an  instinct  and  power  of  command, 
in  which  the  Egyptian  is  utterly  deficient,  they  occupy  all  poets 
of  trust  throughout  the  Pasha's  provinces.  They  are  also  less 
avaricious  than  the  Egyptians  who  are  placed  in  authority ;  and, 
though  equally  lax  in  their  ideas  of  justice,  they  seldom  exer- 
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ciae  the  same  grinding  oppression  that  the  Arab  inflicts  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen  when  in  his  power. 

The  Turk  is  vain,  ignorant,  presumptuous,  and  authoritative 
(I  speak  of  the  governors  and  officers,  who  are  the  only  Osman- 
Us  of  Egypt  of  whom  I  have  had  any  experience) ;  yet  in  society 
he  is  courteous,  affable,  and  gentlemanlike.  He  never,  or  very 
rarely,  intermarries  with  Egyptians ;  and,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  children,  bom  of  other  women  in  this  country,  rapidly 
degenerate  or  die,  there  are  few  instances  of  indigenous  Turks 
in  Egypt.*  Through  the  long  reign  of  the  Mamelukes,  there 
was  not  one  instance,  I  believe,  of  a  son  succeeding  to  his  father's 
power  and  possessions.  The  Mamelukes  were  young  Greorgian 
or  Circassian  slaves,  adopted  by  their  owners,  and  adopting  others 
in  their  turn  ;  this  dynasty  of  foundlings  ruled  for  many  years 
in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  is  now  extinct :  some  few  sur- 
vived the  massacre  under  Mehemet  Ali,  but  they  have  died 
gradually  away.  When  I  arrived,  the  last  of  them  was  to  be 
seen  at  Alexandria,  with  snow-white  beard  and  bended  form, 
but  an  eye  that,  in  extreme  old  age,  retained  all  its  youthful 
fire.  This  last  of  a  persecuting  and  persecuted  race  is  now  at 
rest,  with  a  turban  carved  in  stone  above  his  tomb. 

*  Mehemet  All's  Urge  family  would  appear  to  be  a  remarkable  exception. 
Ibraliim,  however,  is  of  Eoropean  birth,  and  the  others  form  slight  excep- 
tiflo  to  the  rule  of  degeneracy. 
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CHAPTER  XUI. 

MAHOMET,   AND   HIS  CREED. 

While  God  was  uttering  through  his  lip,  and  writing  with  his  pen, 
Mahommed  took  his  lot  with  us,  a  man  with  ether  men  : 
And  thus,  in  our  due  love  to  him,  and  awe  for  God  alone. 
We  bless  his  memory  as  the  chest  that  holds  the  precious  stone. 

MiLNES. 

Imposteur  a  la'Mecque,  mais  Prophete  a  Medine. 

Voi.TAXRE. 

El  Islam  signifies  "  resignation/'  and  is  the  Moslem  expression 
for  the  Mahometan  faith ;  the  exposition  of  its  principles  could 
not  have  found  one  more  appropriate.  I  am  not  about  to  enter 
upon  any  dry  theological  discussions,  but  the  whole  character  of 
Eastern  life  is  so  strongly  impregnated  by  Islamism,  that  a 
glance  at  this  faith  and  its  extraordinary  founder  seems  una- 
Voidable. 

The  star-worship  of  old  times  was  surely  the  most  natural 
belief  to  which  the  wandering  soul  could  cling.  It  first  revealed 
itself  in  those  unclouded  climes  where  the  host  of  heaven  is  ever 
visible.  The  planets  especially  appeared  to  preside  over  Earth's 
fluctuating  fates,  and  to  eacltwas  allotted  some  peculiar  ministry 
by  this  lofty  superstition.  The  priests  were  also  astrologers ; 
when  their  influence  had  passed  away,  the  hook  in  which  they 
read — ^its  page  the  sky,  its  letters  stars — remained  still  open,  and 
was  still  devoutly  gazed  on.  To  this  moment,  an  instinct  of  this 
faith  lingers  among  the  people  of  the  desert,  who  attribute  the 
rising  of  the  Nile  to  one^the  falling  of  the  miraculous  drop 
that  cures  the  plague  and  blesses  the  year  to  another  star — ^their 
human  destiny  to  the  combination  of  the  host  of  heaven  :  and 
who  can  tell  how  often  and  how  deeply  the  lonely  wanderer  has 
been  cheered  by  the  belief  that   these  eyes  of  heaven  were 
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watching  over  his  desert  path !  Nor  are  such  superstitions  con- 
fined to  the  Oriental ;  all  those  who  pass  much  time  under  an 
open  midnight  sky  admit  its  influence.  The  sailors  who  first 
ventured  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  observed  that  a  constellation, 
new  to  them,  was  shining  over  the  softened  sea  like  the  presence 
of  Ilim  who  preached  peace  to  the  tempest- tossed  :  the  constel- 
lation was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the  mariners  no  longer 
mai veiled  that  the  sea  was  still.  Our  own  language  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  hold  that  astrology  obtained  amongst  our  language- 
makers  ;  and  the  expression  of  a  **  jovial  disposition,"  a  **  sat- 
urnine "  or  **  martial "  look,  describes  those  whom  Eastern  su- 
perstition, graAed  on  Northern  credulity,  believed  to  be  born 
under  the  "  aspect "  of  those  planets. 

Sabaism  was  the  religion  of  tlie  Arabians  when  Mahomet 
appeared.  This  religious  science,  that  had  been  cultivated  at 
Babylon,  was  carefully  preserved  by  those  who  had  nightly 
experience  of  its  visions,  and  found  utility  realizing  their  abstract 
faith.  If  eternity  was  written  in  the  empyrean,  and  incorrupti- 
bility in  the  stars,  the  former  was  also  their  harvest-giver,  for 
the  Arab  proverb  says,  '*  Behold,  fertility  is  in  the  clouds  of  the 
sky,  not  in  the  clods  of  the  earth  !'*  By  the  stars  they  steered 
their  "  ships  of  the  desert "  along  the  trackless  wastes ;  and,  by 
the  position  of  the  other  planets,  traced  the  movement  of  their 
own  tiirough  spring  and  harvest. 

Upon  this  star- worship  was  grafted  a  wild,  vague  mythology, 
that  expressed  itself  in  idols :  this  must  have  been  a  very  com- 
plicated theology,  for  we  find  Mahomet,  in  one  iconoclasm,  des- 
troying three  hundred  and  sixty  of  its  stony  saints  that  had 
occupied  the  temple  of  the  Caaba  in  peace  till  then.*  This 
temple  was  in  existence  before  the  Christian^  era,  and  contained 
the  black  stone  that  fell  from  Heaven,  on  which  Jacob  dreamed ! 

Scattered  among  the  Sabeans  were  many  Christians  and  Jews ; 
the  latter  principally  emigrants  from  Syria  when  under  the 
scourge  of  Titus  the  avenger ;  the  former,  the  converts  of  the 
Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bishops.  The  professors  of  these  two 
creeds  bore  the  name  of  the  <<  People  of  the  Book,*'  or  of  the 

*  Soms  9AJ  there  were  only  two  idols  here,  Abntiam  end  Ntmrod. 
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Bible;  and,  if  the  Christians  were  tolerated,  the  Jews  werd 
even  cherished  by  the  Arabs,  who  rejoiced  to  find,  in  the  story 
of  the  Hebrew  Patriarchs,  the  ancient  origin  of  the  fathers  of 
their  nation.  They  respected  Abraham  as  a  just  man,  and  one 
who  dwelt  in  tents ;  but  they  adored  Ishmael,  whose  life  they 
found  themselves  imitating. 

Then  came  Mahomet.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  and 
the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  illustrious  in  Arabia, — ^princes 
of  Mecca,  and  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba.  It  is  curious 
that  the  controversial  Christians — themselves  the  followers  of 
poor  fbhermen,  who  were  yet  ambassadors  of  Grod — endeavored 
to  injure  his  cause  by  stating  that  he  was  of  humble  origin. 
Noble  he  was,  and  therefore  less  wonderful  his  rise ;  and  his 
father  Abdallah  is  said  to  have  been  so  popular  that  two  hundred 
and  three  virgins  expired  of  despair  on  the  day  of  his  nuptials 
with  Amina,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  race  of  the  Zahrites .  Ma- 
homet, the  only  issue  of  this  marriage,  at  an  early  age  found 
himself  an  orphan,  and  a  ward  of  his  avaricious  uncles.  The 
result  of  Arabian  chancery  would  argue  them  to  be  a  civilized 
people  even  then,  for,  on  coming  of  age,  he  received  five  camels 
and  a  slave  as  his  sole  remnant  of  a  noble  inheritance.  "  In  the 
lowly  valley  grow  the  mighty  trees,"  says  the  Arab  proverb, 
and  in  poverty  that  soul  grew  strong  which  was  to  influence  the 
world.  He  first  tried  his  hand  and  head  at  trade,  wherein  he 
prospered,  and  then  he  married  Cadijah,  the  wealthiest  widow 
in  Mecca. 

He  had  now  to  look  round  on  mankind,  and  to  study  his  fellow, 
countrymen.  He  found  their  prejudices  and  affections  divided 
between  the  idolatrous  faith  of  their  forefathers,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Jews,  so  gratifying  to  their  worldly  pride,  and  the  more 
spiritual  creed  of  even  the  Arabian  Christian,  which  invited  to 
self-denial  in  the  present,  by  the  promise  of  a  glorious  future. 

Mahomet  took  the  iron,  and  brass,  and  gold,  of  these  respec- 
tive systems,  and  fused  them  into  a  bronze  image  of  himself. 
He  asserted,  and  the  Eastern  world  at  length  believed,  that  he 
alone  eould  reconcile  the  discrepancies,  fulfil  all  the  requisitions, 
and  unite  the  strength  of  the  world's  divided  faith.  The  Arab 
wanted  but  a  leader,  Mahomet  wanted  but  to  lead,  and  his  was 
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the  eDergetic,  self-loyal,  indomitable  spirit,  that  oould  do  it  effec- 
tually. For  seven  years  he  struggled  through  oontempt,  »nd 
jealousy,  and  danger,  as  resolutely  as  the  swimmer,  who  knows 
that  he  must  reach  the  shore— or  die.  His  claim  to  divinity, 
and  his  warlike  spirit,  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other :  did  his 
followers  faint  under  the  burning  sunshine  of  the  desert,  **  Hell 
is  much  hotter  "  was  at  once  his  sermon  and  his  bulletin ;  did 
the  threats  and  the  power  of  the  unbelieving  Koreishites  induce 
even  his  devoted  followers  to  remonstrate, ''  If  they  should  place 
the  sun  on  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  upon  my  left,  they 
should  not  divert  me  from  my  course,"  was  the  vaunt  of  one 
who  felt  himself  superior  to  fate,  or  the  maker  of  his  own. 

When  his  assassination  was  determined  on  at  Mecca,  and  each 
of  the  tribes  devoted  a  sword  to  share  his  blood,  he  retired  to  the 
desert  with  only  one  companion ;  yet  was  he  then  not  less  the 
Leader  than  when,  in  another  emergency,  he  unrolled  his  turban 
as  the  banner  for  10,000  men : — <*  We  are  but  two,"  said  Abu- 
beker,  the  companion  of  his  flight,  as  their  pursuers  were  ap- 
proaching ;  '*  We  are  three,"  said  Mahomet,  "  for  God  is  with 
us ; " — just  then  a  pigeon  nestled  at  the  door  of  the  cave  in 
which  they  were  concealed,  and  the  pursuers  passed  on  unsus- 
pectingly. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Mahomet  that  he  escaped  on  this  occa- 
sion — he  had  the  bold  assurance  to  date  the  triumph  of  his  mis- 
sion from  that  day ;  and  all  over  the  East,  "  The  Hegira,"  or 
T%e  Flighty  is  the  glorious  epoch  by  which  the  Believer  reckons 
time. 

Medina  received  the  Prophet  as  such,  and  is  consecrated  by 
bis  burial  as  Mecca  by  his  birth.  Thenceforth,  he  and  his  creed 
triumphed  together:  the  head  that  would  not  be  converted  fell 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  curved  sabre  was  the  true 
efHgy  of  the  Crescent. 

Tlie  deceiving  spirit,  that  wore  the  form  of  Mahomet^  may 
perhaps  have  been  itself  among  the  victims  of  its  own  impos- 
ture. A  believer  in  metempsychosis  might  suspect  that  in  a  less 
powerful  form,  it  afterwards  assumed  the  appearance  of  the 
Caliph  Hakeem,  and  the  prophet  Mokanna ;  and  Cromwell  him- 
self might  appear  but  another  manifestation  of  the  same 'spirit, 
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adapted  to  the  enlightened  spiritual  and  political  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  however,  there  is  no  character^ 
that  can  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Mahomet,  for  the  daring 
and  originality  of  his  views  (however  they  might  have  altered 
or  expanded  with  success) ;  or  with  the  sustained  and  almost 
superhuman  energy  with  which  he  carried  out  those  views,  in 
defiance,  as  it  would  seem,  of  Grod  and  man. 

In  two  instances,  especially,  he  displayed  a  reliance  on  him- 
self or  his  destiny,  inconceivable  to  ordinary  minds.  It  was  not 
only  in  times  of  security  that  he  preached  his  divine  mission,  and 
promised  Paradise  ;  but  in  the  hour  of  battle,  when  all  seemed 
lost,  when  death  appeared  inevitable,  and  the  soldier's  courage 
was  of  no  more  avail ;  then  started  forth  the  power  and  resour- 
ces  of  the  daring  soul,  and  the  impostor  authoritatively  called 
on  God  to  send  angels  to  assist  him  ;  and — strange  to  say,  tliose 
angels  came — they  came  in  tlie  shape  of  Hope  to  his  friends, 
and  Panic  to  his  foes.  The  Prophet's  life  was  saved,  and  his 
faith  became  immortal.  Again,  in  the  more  trying  hour  of  ill- 
ness and  decay,  when  the  glow  of  battle  and  of  braver}'  was 
over — the  light  of  the  past  quenched  in  the  darkening  future — 
dissolution  close  at  hand,  and  kindred  and  believers  assembled 
round  his  carpet  to  see  their  Prophet  die — he  held  out  unfalter- 
ingly  for  his  divine  mission ; — his  last  act  was  to  dictate  the 
substance  of  a  recent  revelation  from  his  friend,  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, and  his  last  word  was,  "  God  !  I  come  to  Thee  !  " 

In  the  cavern  near  Mecca,  where  the  pigeon  had  sheltered 
him  from  the  Korcishites,  he  compiled  that  Koran,  which  dis- 
played such  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature,  at  least  of 
Eastern  human  nature.  These  revelations  were  written  by  his 
disciples  on  shoulderblades  of  mutton,  and  on  palm-leaves ;  and 
the  chapters,  both  animal  arid  vegetable,  were  placed  indiscrimi- 
nately in  a  chest,  belonging  to  one  of  his  wives.  It  was  not  until 
two  years  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  that  these  writings  were 
transcribed  and  collected  into  a  volume  by  Abubeker,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  inspired  editor. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  illuminated  minds  of  the  present  day 
to  find  out  wonders  of  eloquence,  and  novelty,  and  meaning,  in 
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what  that  dull  race  of  men,  our  forefathers,  found  trite,  bombas- ; 
tic  and  obscure.  The  Koran  is  now  eulogized  by  Buropeans, 
in  terms  that  might  make  a  Moslem  jealous ;  yet  I  am  free  to 
confess  that,  having  labored  through  **\ta  incoherent  rhapso- 
dies," ♦  from  the  chapter  of  the  "  Cow  "  to  that  of  "  Men,"  I  can 
only  marvel  at  the  power  of  credulous  fanaticism  that  could 
ever  have  distilled  a  faith,  or  even  meaning,  out  of  its  fantastic 

i  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  doctrines  that  Mahomet  in- 
culcated,  either  in  this  Koran,  or  in  the  Sonna,  or  oral  law.  Its 
leading  principles  are  prayer,  alms,  and  fasting ;  the  first  brings 
the  Moslem  half  way  to  God — the  second  to  the  door  of  his 
palace — and  the  tliird  obtains  him  admittance.  Cleanliness  is 
the  key  to  prayer,  and  the  purity  of  the  body  must  typify  that 
of  the  mind — perhaps  it  does ;  nevertheless,"^ the  Moslem  is  the 
filthiest  of  mankind,  though  he  washes  his  hands  and  beard  three 
times  a  day.  Abstinence  and  fasting  are  rigidly  enjoined,  but 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  hareem.  Charity  involves  at  least  a  tenth 
of  the  Moslem's  income  being  spent  in  alms ;  there  are,  more- 
over, parochial  institutions  for  destitute  dogs,  and  asylums  for 
houseless  cats ;  yet  the  Moslem  will  cheat  his  father,  if  his  father 
does  not  anticipate  him ;  and  wo  to  the  orphan  or  the  stranger 
who  is  dependent  on  a  Moslem's  honesty,  or  the  justice  of  a 
Cadi's  court ! 

This  dishonesty,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
the  Koran's  precepts  directly ;  but  when  we  find  this  Scripture 
justifying  falsehood  towards  enemy,  or  wife — ^truth  is  no  longer 
sacred,  and  integrity  of  conduct  cannot  long  survive. 

It  is  true  that  the  most  religious  Moslem  is  at  best  a  Pharisee ; 
that  he  is  only  religious  towards  his  co-religionists ;  that  there 
is  nothing  catholic  in  his  faith ;  that,  with  all  his  abstinence, 
sensuality  is  allowed  ;  that  his  paradise  is  one  of  gluttony  and 
eye-delight;  yet  Mahomctanism  claims  the  first  and  higlicst 
place  amongst  uninspired  religions.  It  proclaimed  the  Unity  of 
t»od,  and  inculcated  entire  resignation  to  his  will.  In  its  passive 
quality,  it  was  eminently  the  religion  of  endurance ;  in  its  ac- 

•  Gibbon. 
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live  quality,  it  was,  beyond  all  other,  the  religion  of  conquest. 
Intended  as  a  menstruum  in  whioh  all  other  faiths  were  to  be 
fused,  it  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  Jew  by  adopting  the  patri- 
archs ;  the  Sabean,  by  admitting  geni  and  starry  intelligences ; 
the  corrupt  Christianity,  which  it  encountered,  by  asserting  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ — ^the  existence  of  Purgatory — and  of 
a  Paraclete,  which  was  Mahomet  himself. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mahometanism  is  much  more  latitudi* 
narian  in  Egypt,  than  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia ;  yet 
even  here,  the  devoutness  of  its  professors,  and  the  universality 
of  its  operations,  is  very  striking,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  observation  by  a  recent  author^  <<  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  experienced  a  stronger  impression  than  the  first 
day  I  spent  in  a  Mahometan  cotutry ;  it  is  like  returning  at  one 
step  to  the  old  dispensation ;  to  the  conditio^  of  mankind,  stand- 
ing, without  mediation,  without  sympathy,  alone,  beneath  the 
will  and  might  of  God.  There  the  whole  of  life  goes  on  in  the 
distinct  presence  of  the  Invisible ;  there  prayer  is  no  mental 
process,  but  a  plain  act  of  dutiful  service,  a  mere  obedience  of 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  existence :  there  reverence  is  the 
distinction  between  man  and  the  inferior  animals;  and  the 
scoffer  and  the  scorner  would  be  rebels  against  the  common 
sense  and  decency  of  mankind."  * 

Mahometanism  was  the  child  of  the  sword,  the  soldier  was 
its  priest ;  its  existence  depended  on  its  advancement :  when  it 
stood  still,  It  languished.  Strictly  Eastern  in  the  rites,  and  the 
habit  of  thought  that  it  prescribed,  it  never  was  adapted  to  ad- 
vance amongst  a  northern  people.  Had  Mahomet  succeeded  in 
conciliating  the  Jews,  it  might  have  materially  altered  the  cha- 
racter of  the  East,  by  consolidating  their  strenuous  character 
with  that  of  the  volatile  Arab,  and  rendering  uniform  the  East- 
em  faith.  It  is  evident  that  his  keen  vision  perceived  this  im- 
portance in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ;  and  perhaps  he  was  led 

*  Palm  Leaves.  By  R.  M.  Milnes.  Though  I  have  ventured,  in  some 
respecti,  to  differ  from  the  conclusions  thtt  this  cletr-headed  and  gracefSl 
writer  hss  formed  upon  this  and  other  subjects,  I  must  bear  my  willing 
testimony  to  the  true  Oriental  spirit  and  character  of  the  eloq  lent  little 
volume  from  which  I  have  often  quoted  in  these  pages. 
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towards  their  creed  by  his  zeal  for  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  and 
hb  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  But  the  descendant  of  Ishroael  (of 
^rhose  pure  blood  the  Koreish  pride  themselves  in  being)  was 
Derer  to  coalesce  with  the  children  of  the  Promise  :  **  thy  hand 
mgainst  theirs,"  was  not  spoken  in  vain  three  thousand  years  be- 
fore ;  and  was  fulfilled  when  the  children  of  Abraham  scorn- 
fully resisted,  even  to  the  death,  amalgamation  with  the  Ishmael- 
Ite.  Had  they  done  otherwise,  in  all  human  probability  would 
Jerusalem  have  been  restored,  and  the  Hebrews  become  once 
more  a  nation :  but  a  mightier  hand  pointed  to  a  different  issue  ; 
the  same  obstinacy  that  had  rejected  the  Son  of  Heaven  incur. 
red  the  hatred  of  his  foe  ;  and  the  Jew  is  devoted  by  Mahomet 
to  destruction  in  this  world,  and  damnation  in  the  next. 

But  even  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Islamism  would  not 
have'  altered  the  relations  of  the  Moslem  with  Christendom,  or 
niade  any  difference  in  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Tours. 

Spiritual  warfare  found  no  arena  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
batants.   The  fanaticism  of  the  Koran  never  came  into  mental 
(X>Hision  with  the  fierce  faith  that  chivalry  had  evolved  from  the 
Goepel  of  Peace;  and  it  would  perhaps  savor  of  bigotry  to 
ascribe  to  Christianity,  such  as  was  then  practised,  the  check 
that  the  Saracens  experienced  in  Europe ;  but  the  firm,  vehe-  ^ 
ment  will,  and  iron  vigor  of  the  Norman,  must  ever  ultimately  pre-  . 
vail  over  the  wild  enthusiasm  and  unconnected  activity  of  the 
Oriental.     However  strong  in  numbers,  and  powerful  in  re-  ,« 
sources,  every  expedition  of  the  Saracen  was  a  mere  expansion ' 
of  the  foray  of  an  Arab  tribe ;  the  Moor  was,  as  he  described  \ 
himself,  a  thunderbolt  of  war,  but  the  cloud  that  bore  it  must  \ 
move  on,  or  be  dissolved.     When  the  Moslem  reached  France 
on  the  south,  and  Hungary  on  the  east,  he  encountered  that 
stem  northern  raoe  to  whom  the  conquest  of  the  world  seems 
allotted.     Baffled  and  thrown  back  on  Barbary  and  the  Bospho- 
nis,  the  tide  of  Islam  that  must  ever  either  flow  or  ebb,  had 
tamed.    From  that  hour,  it  began  to  shrink,  and  is  now  rapidly 
subsiding  into  the  narrow  channel  whence  it  overflowed. 

Would  that  we  could  find  a  pure  and  uniform  faith  following 
upon  its  retiring  tide,  as  the  harvest  pursues  the  receding  Nile ! 
As  yet  there  appears  little  probability  of  such  a  result ;  but. 
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come  what  may,  it  is  consolatory  to  believe  that  the  opened 
eyes,  and  expanded  hearts  of  men  will  never  more  submit  to  the 
Moslem's  creed,  in  whose  path  has  followed  like  its  shadow,  op- 
pression, insecurity,  poverty,  and  intolerance. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  conversion  that  Islamism  is  on  the  ae- 
cline  : — '*  Moslem  once,  Moslem  ever,"  is  a  proverb  among  the 
Greeks.  His  very  being  is  identified  with  his  faith  ;  it  is  inter* 
woven  with  every  action  of  his  life  ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  hia 
pride,  hope,  and  comfort.  Amongst  us,  too  generally,  our  reli- 
gion  **  is  of  our  life  a  thing  apart :"  with  the  Moslem  it  seems 
inseparable. 

Inquire  of  the  historian,  the  traveller,  or  even  of  the  mis- 
sionary, what  number  of  conversions  have  taken  place  among 
that  people  on  whose  soul,  from  their  very  infancy,  the  faith  of 
the  Prophet  and  the  scorn  of  Christianity  seem  stamped  indelibly, 
and  they  will  answer — none :  it  is  only  with  a  failing  population 
that  this  war- faith  can  fail — ubi  solitudiliemf  pacem.  Then 
comes  the  Greek,  or  the  Roman  Catholic,  or  the  Jew,  who  muU 
tiply  apaco ;  and  the  same  belief  in  destiny  that  once  carried 
the  Moslem  over  the  world  irresistibly,  now  bids  him  submit  to 
emigration  or  extinction. 

The  Egyptian  Moslem  presents  all  the  evil  results  of  his  reli- 
gion in  a  striking  manner,  with  little  admixture  of  its  l>etter 
qualities,  except  the  resignation,  the  hospitality  and  courteous- 
ness  that  it  enjoins ;  to  which  must  be  added,  respect  to  grey 
hairs,  and  filial  reverence. 

The  number  of  Moslems  in  Egypt  is  about  1,750,000,  includ- 
ing Turks  and  Nubians. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  COPTS — THE   MISSIONARIES. 

Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high. 
Shall  we  to  man,  benighted. 

The  Lamp  of  Life  deny  ? 

Bishop  Hebsr; 

Notwithstanding  the  general  interest  that  prevails  on  matters 
ooonected  with  the  Church,  that  of  Africa  has  for  a  long  time 
obtained  but  little  consideration.  And  yet  its  creed  has  been  as 
zealously  fought  for,  preached,  and  suffered  for,  as  any  of  its 
theologic  brethren.  From  the  busy  port  of  Alexandria,  to  the 
lonely  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  this  section  of  the  church  has 
borne  testimony  to  such  truth  as  it  possessed,  for  1800  years, 
according  to  its  own  professors  ;  for  thirteen  centuries  according 
to  theologians. 

The  African  church  claims  descent  from  St.  Mark,  as  that  of 
Rome  from  St.  Peter.  In  such  state  as  Eutyches  and  Jacobus 
left  her,  she  has  maintained  her  integrity  unimpaired  through 
all  the  political  vicissitudes  that  Egypt  has  undergone. 

I  would  fain  devote  a  chapter  to  the  first  ages  of  this  church, 
to  the  stirring  and  romantic  career  of  Athanasius,  and  the  her- 
mit enthusiasm  of  St.  Anthony ;  but  I  feel  myself  confined  to 
generalities,  and  such  details  as  even  these  that  I  permit  myself, 
are  perhaps  scarcely  adapted  for  a  work  like  this. 

The  Copts  claim,  and  are  generally  admitted,  to  be  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  aqd  this  claim  seems  substan- 
tiated by  the  strong  likeness  that  the  portraits  on  the  ancient 
tombs  bear  to  the  Jacobite  Egyptian  of  the  present  day.*     N  ubia 


•  ft 


Le  terme  Arabe,  ud  *  Cophte,*  me  scmble  une  alteration  ^vidcnte  dti 
Grec  Aiyvrftf,  ttn  EgtfpHen  ;  car  on  doit  remarquer  que  y  kmi  proiK  n.^ 
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belonged  to  this  profession  until  about  the  12th  cenftry,  since 
when  it  has  been  Mahometan ;  and  Abyssinia  is  therefore  now 
isolated  in  its  Christianity.* 

The  church  of  Alexandria  was  not  a  little  proud  of  giving  a 
Patriarch,  or  rather  a  Metropolitan,  to  this  remote  regicm,  and 
drew  such  glowing  pictures  of  its  illustrious  suffragans,  that 
Portugal  sent  a  Jesuit  mission  to  convert  these  prosperous  and 
powerful  heretics.  After  much  controversy  and  bloodshed,  how- 
ever, Abyssinia  shook  off  the  Jesuits  and  their  faith,  and  return- 
ed to  the  Coptic  or  Jacobite  profession,  to  which  they  still  adhere. 
There  are  about  150,000  persons  of  this  creed  in  Egypiy  so  they 
would  seem  to  have  increased  since  the  time  in  which  Gibbon 
wrote  of  them ;  although  it  is  said  that  considerable  numbers 
annually  become  apostate  to  the  Moslem  creed,  for  the  sake  of 
marriage,  or  money,  or  both.  These  Copts  difier  little  in  ap- 
pearance  from  the  rest  of  the  population  in  the  feshion  of  their 
dress,  except  that  they  affect  dark  colors  in  their  turbans  and 
their  robes.  This  gloomy  garb  suits  their  saturnine  and  mel- 
ancholy countenances,  in  which  the  history  of  their  persecuted 
race  is  plainly  written. 

The  head  of  their  church  is  called  the  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria. He  is  selected  from  amongst  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony, 
who  inhabit  a  convent  in  the  Arabian  desert,  not  far  from  the 
Red  Sea.  The  convents  are  very  numerous,  and  except  for  the 
greater  length  and  severity  of  their  fasts,  they  differ  little  in 
their  rules  from  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  priests  are 
allowed  to  marry,  however,  though  their  brides  must  be  virgins, 
and,  if  these  should  die,  no  second  marriage  is  allowed  to  the 
widower.  They  reject  the  use  of  images  in  their  churches,  but 
are  very  proud  of  their  pictures.  The  services  are  read  in  the 
obsolete  Coptic  language,  which  is  seldom  understood  by  the 

au  chez  les  anciens  Grecs ;  et  que  les  Arabefl,  n'ayant  ni  g  devant  a  o  u  — 
m  La  lettre  j>,  remplacent  toujours  ces  lettres  par  g  et  b  :  les  Cophtes  aont 
done  proprement  les  repr^seDtans  des  Egyptiens.** —  Volney, 

*  Gibbon  obserTes  that  the  climate  of  Nubia  was  too  strong  for  Christia* 
Bity ;  was  it  not  rather  the  Arab  sword  of  extermination  in  the  first  instance , 
and  the  Turkish  invasion,  under  Selim,  in  the  second,  which  eradicated  the 
la«t  vestige  of  the  Nubian  Christians  in  the  sixteenth  century  ? 
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priest*,  and  qever  by  the  people.  The  Sacrament  is  adminis- 
teied  in  both  elements,  and  confession  is  encouraged,  but  not 
insisted  on.  Balanced  thus  nearly  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  churches,  they  have  also  many  observances  that  partake 
of  the  Mecca  ritual.  They  retain  their  turbans,  but  take  off 
their  slippers,  on  entering  the  house  of  prayer ;  they  abstain 
from  swine's  flesh,  and  animals  that  have  not  been  killed  with 
the  knife.  The  women  pray  in  a  different  part  of  the  church 
from  the  men.  I  was  struck  by  one  curious  coincidence  in 
their  language :  on  inquiring  the  name  of  their  longest  fast,  I 
was  told  it  was  called  LkU, 

Their  ancient  language  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  which 
the  gypsies  now  use ;  but  Mr.  Lieder,  who  has  carefully  studied 
both,  informs  me  that  Sanscrit  is  the  only  tongue  to  which  the 
latter  bears  any  analogy,  and  that  the  Coptic  has  no  living  rela. 
tions. 

The  Copts  have  a  very  indifferent  character,  even  in  Egypt, 
where  they  are  considered  deceitful,  sensual,  and  avaricious : 
nevertheless,  they  have  been  in  all  times  extensively  employed 
as  scribes  and  accountants  by  the  more  ignorant  Egyptian  and 
Osmanli ;  and  at  present  they  fill  most  of  the  revenue  depart- 
ments  in  the  Pasha's  offices.  They  are  not  subject  to  conscrip* 
tion  fi>r  military  service,  but  they  only  owe  this  privilege  to 
contempt  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moslems,  who  would  not  admit  them 
to  the  honorable  chance  of  being  slain  in  the  Prophet's  cause. 

The  Copts  are  very  industrious,  and  exercise  various  trades 
according  to  their  localities.  Thus,  in  Cairo,  they  are  generally 
jewelleiB  and  tailors;  in  the  Fayoum,  they  make  rose-water 
and  other  perfumes ;  at  Siout,  they  occupy  themselves  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  and  a  certain  inhuman  process,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  priests.* 

Such  is  the  material  upon  which  our  Missionaries  have  to 
labor,  for  among  the  Moslems  their  efforts  are  admitted  to  be  all 
but  hopeless.    Mr.  Krusef  and  Mr.  Lieder  have  made  perse- 

*  Clot  Bey,  tome  i.,  p.  336. 

t  Mr.  Knue  is  now  gone  to  retide  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  Sioat  There  it 
a  eoneidenble  Coptic  popnUtion  there,  but  a  scene  of  sterner  trial,  in  every 
|«oint  of  view,  can  scaively  be  imagined  than  this  brave  man  has  ventured 
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Teriog  and  exemplary  edbrts  in  their  calling,  and,  as  they  have 
brought  greater  energies  and  abilities  to  the  task  than  nx>st 
other  Missionaries,  their  labors  have  been  proportionably  more 
successful.  The  Coptic  patriarch  is  on  the  best  terms  with  Mr. 
Lieder,  calls  him  his  '*  father,"  allows  and  encourages  the  Cop- 
tic children  to  attend  the  Missionary  schools,  and  sanctions  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  Church  of  England  tracts 
amongst  his  flock. 

These  are  great  privileges,  and  they  appear  to  be  deserved  by 
the  tact  and  temperance  with  which  Mr.  Lieder  has  availed 
himself  of  them.  Mehemet  Ali  also  encourages  the  Missionary 
'  schools,  and  has  upwards  of  200  of  the  scholars  in  his  employ, 
ment.  There  were  about  ninety  boys  at  the  school  when  I 
visited  it ;  an  ugly  ophthalmic  set  they  were,  drest  in  blue  shirts, 
and  red  caps.  But  a  far  deeper  interest  than  mere  eyesight 
could  receive  was  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  these  poor 
children,  bending  with  Arab  eagerness  over  the  books,  whence 
they  were  allowed  to  imbibe  truth,  for  the  first,  and,  perhaps,  for 
the  last  time  in  their  lives. 

They  acquire  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  as  also  the 
Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  by  chanting  in  chorus,  as  in  our 
infant  schools. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  a  bell  rang,  and  all  the  little  swarthy 
creatures,  rushing  out  into  the  courtyard,  ranged  tliemselves  on 
benches  to  receive  their  dinner  from  the  charity  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  I  wisli  the  London  sight-seers  could  look 
upon  this  little  congregation,  educated,  and  nourished,  and  re- 
claimed from  misery  and  ignorance,  by  the  active  charity  of 
those  who,  although  3000  miles  away,  in  their  own  happy  and 
favored  land,  do  not  forget  the  claims  of  these  poor  brethren 
upon  their  sympathy  and  their  assistance.* 

*  I  would  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  these  missions,  to  that  excellent  institution,  the  Medical  Relief 
Mission,  as  established  at  Beyrout.  There  it  has  been  productive  of  infinite 
good,  and  Cairo  would  appear  to  be  a  station  especially  adapted  for  it^ 
establishment,  from  the  wide  extent  of  physical  suffering,  the  want  of 
me  ileal  advice,  and  the  excellent  results  of  making  a  prejudiced  people 
grateful,  and  inclined  to  look  up  to  those  who  have  the  means  of  distribut- 
ing ntore  than  physical  solace. 


.  xiT.]  MISSIONARY  SCHOOLS.  Vt 

The  food  was  simple  enough— dates  and  coane  bread ;  but  it 
luxury  to  those  who  thankfully  xeoeived  it.  The  missiona- 
ries do  nd  attempt  to  make  proselytes,  but  content  themselves 
with  teaching  truth,  and  leaving  it  to  assume  its  own  form  as  to 
creed.  There  is  also  a  girls*  school,  for  which  no  Elgyptian 
teacher  could  be  found :  not  one  woman  in  all  the  land  could 
read  or  write,  except  a  daughter  of  Mehemet  All's,  who  is  very 
accomplished.  A  Maronite  lady  was  therefore  invited  from 
Mount  Lebanon ;  she  seems  to  discharge  her  difficult  duty  well, 
and  her  little  pupils  appeared  eager  and  anxious  to  improve.  It 
is  a  great  inducement  to  the  Egyptian  women  to  send  their 
daughters  to  these  schools,  that  they  there  learn  the  Western 
style  of  embroidery,  which  is  highly  prized  in  the  East.  Mrs. 
Lieder  is  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  Pasha's  hareem,  where  they 
even  invited  her  to  take  up  her  abode  permanently. 

These  schools  of  Cairo  afibrd  altogether  a  very  cheerful  as- 
pect to  an  English  eye  ;  and  it  is  a  gratifying  duty  to  bear  this 
impartial  testimony  to  their  utility  and  good  conduct.  Attached 
to  the  schools  is  a  neat  chapel,  wherein  the  service  of  our  church 
is  performed.  The  congregation  was  very  small,  compared  with 
the  number  of  English  at  Cairo.  The  latter  seem  to  succumb, 
lor  the  most  part,  to  the  fatal  influence  of  this  voluptuous  cli- 
mate, and  with  some  admirable  excepticms,  do  little  credit  to  the 
proud  character  of  their  country. 

8 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


MAGIC— MAOirSTXSM. 


0,  never  rudely  will  I  blame  his  faith 
In  the  might  of  stars  and  angels :  'tis  not  merely 
The  human  being*s  pride  that  peoples  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance. 

SCHILLKR. 

Sleep  on !  sleep  on  !  forget  thy  pain  ; 

My  hand  is  on  thy  brow — 

My  spirit  on  thy  brain ; 

And  from  my  healing  fingers  flow 

The  powers  of  life ;  and,  like  a  sign. 

Seal  thee  from  thine  hour  of  wo. 

SHSI.I.KT. 

EoTPT  has  been  in  all  ages  the  reputed  stronghold  of  magic  and 
of  mystery.  She  was  the  immediate  inheritrix  of  the  know, 
ledge,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences,  which  flowed  into  other  lands, 
with  their  possessors,  from  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  world 
on  the  Babel  Dispersion.  As  far  as  we  can  penetrate  into  the 
dim  Past  by  the  light  of  conjecture,  the  mightiest  mass  of  hu- 
manity  parted  thence  into  two  great  streams  ;  the  one  expanding 
into  India,  the  other  into  Abyssinia,  iEthiopia,  and  finally  into 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

The  powers  with  which  the  early  race  of  man  was  originally 
endowed,  seem  never  to  have  been  wholly  lost ;  at  all  events, 
they  lingered  for  centuries  under  the  tent  of  the  Chaldean,  and 
the  caverns  of  Africa.  The  grandsons  of  Adam  were  skilled 
in  sciences  which  the  world  has  now  only  begun  to  regain  a 
knowledge  of;*  and  in  the  days  when  angels  mingled  their  blood 

*SeeOen.  iv.  123;  vi.  4 
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with  that  of  earth,  intellectual  power  and  ait  may  have  attained 
a  height  from  which— continuing  to  fiiU  with  man's  d^eneracj 
— they  can  never  rise  again.  In  the  busy  and  distracting  life 
consequent  on  the  universal  emigration  from  Babel,  much  of  this 
knowledge  was  undoubtedly  lost ;  as,  being  oral,  it  was  the  first 
to  suffer  from  the  confusion  of  tongues:  but  Astronomy  still  kept 
her  watch  on  the  starlit  plains  of  Chaldea  ;  Architecture  wrought 
her  wonders  at  Carli,  Ipsambul,  and  stupendous  Thebes ;  and 
Magic  cherished  his  dark  mysteries  in  the  caverns  of  Dakke, 
Ekmin,  and  Dorodaniel. 

The  Egyptian  priests  are  said  to  have  long  retained  somewhat 
of  the  ancient  superhuman  knowledge ;  which,  being  purely 
traditional,  was  at  any  time  liable  to  contract  or  expire  under 
the  jealous  guardianship  of  some  high  priest,  who  wished  to  be 
the  last  of  his  power.  In  the  mysteries  of  Isis  some  of  the  greal 
secrets  were  darkly  shadowed  forth ;  and  enough  has  already 
been  discovered,  in  the  hierophantic  walls  of  her  ancient  tem- 
ples, to  prove  the  intimacy  of  their  authors  with  subjects  that 
the  wise  men  of  our  day  are  just  beginning  to  obtain  glimpses 
of;  amongst  others  that  of  Freemasonry, — ^now  little  more,  with 
us,  than  a  convivial  bond. 

Magnetism  also  appears  to  have  been  well  understood  by  the 
Egyptian  hierarehy ;  not  only  from  some  of  the  effects  we  find 
recorded,  but,  in  one  of  the  chambers,  whose  hieroglyphics  are 
devoted  to  medical  subjects,  we  find  a  priest  in  the  very  act  of 
that  Mesmerism  which  is  pretended  to  have  been  discovered  a 
few  years  ago.  The  patient  is  seated  in  a  chair,  while  the  ope* 
rator  describes  the  Mesmeric  passes,  and  an  attendant  waits  be- 
hind to  support  the  head  when  it  has  bowed  to  the  mysterious 
Sleep. 

But  to  return  to  Magic.  Moses  was  well  skilled  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  "  learning  of  the  Egyptians ;"  but  when,  by  miracles, 
hp  came  to  prove  his  mission,  Pharaoh  sent  to  Dakke  and  Ekmim 
tor  magicians  to  oppose  him.  Their  power  would  seem  to  have 
been  real,  though — like  that  of  Elymas  in  later  times — serving 
only  as  a  foil  to  the  mightier  works  of  the  divine  missionary. 
When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  they  were  so  imbued 
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wit))  magical  practices,  that  we  find  them  forhidden  upon  pain 
of  death ;  yet,  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  Saul  found  a 
witch  at  Endor,  and  books  have  been  written  upon  Solomon's 
necromancies.  The  study  of  magic  is  still  followed  in  Egypt, 
as  it  has  always  been.  Caviglia  told  Lord  Lindsay  that  he  had 
pursued  it  to  the  bounds  of  what  was  lawful  for  man  to  know ; 
and  M.  Preiss,  an  eminent  antiquary,  is  said  to  be  now  deeply 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit. 

There  are  many  professors  of  magic  among  the  natives  of 
Cairo,  and  these  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  jugglers,  of  whom 
there  are  also  considerable  numbers.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  magiqians  is  the  Sheikh  Abdel-Kader  Maugrabee,  who  has 
been  introduced  to  English  notice  by  Lord  Prudhoe,  Mr.  Salt, 
Mr.  Lane,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  several  other  writers.  None  of 
these  travellers  were  men  likely  to  lend  themselves  to  a  decep* 
tion,  yet  they  were  all  more  or  less  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
this  magician's  pretensions.  On  my  arrival  at  Cairo,  I  found 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  come  to  my  hotel,  as  he  had 
been  recently  kicked  down  stairs  by  a  party  of  young  English- 
men, for  a  failure  in  his  performances.  At  length,  through  the 
kindness  of  our  consul,  I  procured  a  visit  from  him  one  evening. 
He  was  rather  a  majestic-looking  old  man,  though  he  required 
the  imposing  efiect  of  his  long  grey  beard  and  wide  turban  to 
counteract  the  disagreeable  expression  of  his  little  twinkling 
eyes.  I  had  a  pipe  and  cofiee  served  to  him,  and  he  discoursed 
without  reserve  upon  the  subject  of  his  art,  in  which  he  ofiered 
to  instruct  me.  After  some  time,  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old 
was  brought  in,  and  the  performance  began.  He  took  the  child's 
right  hand  in  his,  and  described  a  square  figure  on  its  palm,  on 
which  he  wrote  some  Arabic  characters ;  while  this  was  drying, 
he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper  an  invocation  to  his  familiar 
Spirits,  which  he  burnt  with  some  frankincense  in  a  brazier  at 
his  feet.  For  a  moment,  a  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  enveloped 
the  wizard  and  the  cowering  child  who  sate  before  him,  but  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  before  the  phantasms  made  their  ap- 
pearanoe.  Then,  taking  the  boy's  hand  in  his,  he  poured  some 
ink  into  the  hollow  of  it,  and  began  to  mutter  rapidly ;  his  ooun- 
tenance  assumed  an  appearance  of  intense  anxiety,  and  the  per. 
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apiratioD  stood  upon  his  brow :  occasionally,  he  ceased  his  incan- 
tations, to  inquire  if  the  boy  saw  anything ;  and,  being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  went  on  more  vehemently  than  before.  Mean* 
while,  the  little  Arab  gazed  on  the  inky  globule  in  his  hand  with 
an  eager  and  fascinated  look,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  "  I  see 
them  now  f  Being  asked  what  he  saw,  he  described  a  man 
sweeping  with  a  brush,  soldiers,  a  camp,  and  lastly  the  sultan. 
The  magician  desired  him  to  call  for  flags,  and  he  described 
several,  of  various  colors,  as  coming  at  his  call.  When  a  red 
flag  made  its  appearance,  the  magician  said  the  charm  was  com- 
plete, and  that  we  might  call  for  whom  we  pleased.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  was  the  first  person  asked  for ;  and,  afler  some  sec- 
onds' delay,  the  boy  exclaimed,  "  He  is  here  f"  He  described 
him  as  a  little  man  in  a  black  dress,  white  cravat,  and  yellow 
(perhaps  grey)  hair.     I  asked  if  he  had  both  legs,     Alas !  he 

declared  he  had  only  one.     I  then  asked  for  Lord  E ^n.     He 

described  him  as  a  very  fine,  long  man,  with  green  glass  over 
bb  eyes,  dressed  in  black,  and  always  bending  forward.  I  then 
asked  for  Lablache,  who  appeared  as  a  little,  young  man,  with 
a  straw  hat :  the  Venus  de  Medici  represented  herself  as  a  young 
lady,  with  a  bonnet  and  a  green  veil ;  and  the  boy  was  turned 
out. 

We  then  got  an  intelligent  little  negro  slave,  belonging  to  the 
house.  The  magician  did  not  seem  to  like  him  much,  but  went 
through  all  the  former  proceedings  over  again ;  during  which, 
the  actors  formed  a  very  picturesque  group ;  the  anxious  ma> 
gician,  with  his  long  yellow  robes ;  the  black  child,  with  his 
nni  tarboosh,  white  tunic,  glittering  teeth,  and  bead-like  eyes, 
gazing  earnestly  into  his  dark  little  band.  The  dragoman  held 
a  candle,  whose  light  shone  vividly  on  the  child,  the  old  man, 
and  his  own  fine  figure ;  his  black  beard  and  moustache  con* 
trasting  well  with  those  of  the  hoary  necromancer,  as  did  his 
blue  and  crimson  dress  with  the  pale  drapery  of  the  other. 
Picturesqueness,  however,  was  the  only  result.  The  boy  in- 
sisted that  he  could  see  nothing ;  though  his  starting  eye-balls 
showed  how  a  ixiously  he  strove  to  do  so.  The  hour  was  too 
late  for  any  other  boys  to  be  found ;  and  so  the  sianee  broke  up. 
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When  he  was  gone,  I  asked  my  dragoman,  Mahmoud  (liho 
had  been  dragoman  to  Lord  Prudhoe  during  both  his  visits  to 
Egypt),  what  he  thought  of  the  magician.  He  said,  he  consid- 
ered him  rather  a  humbug,  than  otherwise;  but  added,  that 
there  certainly  was  something  in  it.  He  said,  not  only  did  Lord 
Prudhoe  believe  in  the  magic,  but  that  Mrs.  L ,  a  most  en- 
terprising traveller,  whom  he  had  once  attended,  had  the  ink 
put  into  her  hand,  and  that  she  clearly  saw  the  man  with  the 
brush,  the  soldiers,  and  the  camp,  though  she  could  see  no  more. 
He  told  me  that  the  people  of  Cairo  believed  the  Sheikh  had 
made  a  league  with  the  *^  genti  a  basso,"  and  that  he  himself  be- 
lieved him  to  be  anything  but  a  santon.  A  friend  of  mine  at 
Alexandria  said,  that  he  knew  an  Englishman  who  had  learnt 
the  art,  and  practised  it  with  success ;  and  a  lady  mentioned  to 
me  that  a  young  female  friend  of  hers  had  tried  the  experiment, 
and  had  been  so  much  terrified  by  the  first  apparition,  that  she 
had  fainted,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  try  it  again. 

This  singular  imposture,  after  a  long  success,  has  now  been 
fairly  denounced  by  Mr.  Lane,  the  sanction  of  whose  name  firsKt 
gave  it  its  chief  strength  and  interest.* 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  magnetism  has  its  professors 
in  Egypt,  and  that  it  had  been  practised  from  all  time  in  this 
dreamy  and  mystical  land.  The  climate  seems  particularly 
favorable  to  the  development  of  its  phenomena,  and  we  may 
easily  conceive  what  effects  it  must  have  produced  on  the  lively 
imagination  of  this  superstitious  people,  when  it  can  puzzle  and 
astonish  in  the  midst  of  London.  In  the  old  time,  priest  and 
doctor  were  synonymous,  and  the  work  of  the  latter  was  attri- 
buted  to  the  influence  of  the  former  character.  Their  temples 
were  placed  in  smiling  and  lonely  places,  where  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  patient  or  the  proselyte  was  gradually  prepared  to 
receive  the  desired  impression  on  their  bodies  or  their  minds,  or 
the  one  was  made  to  act  upon  the  other.  As  I  have  mentioned 
before,  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  tombs  is  found  a  magnetiz- 
ing  priest  under  the  figure  of  Anubis ;  one  of  his  hands  is  raised 

*  See  the  "  Englishwoman  in  Egypt" 
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above  the  head  of  the  sick  person,  and  the  other  is  on  his  breast. 
When  priestcraft  began  to  wane  in  Bgypt,  magnetism,  amongst 
other  of  its  instruments,  sedms  to  have  passed  over  into  Greece, 
and  the  Py  thoness^  perhaps,  directed  the  politics  of  the  world  by 
her  revelations,  when  in  the  ecstatic  state  of  clairvoyance.  A 
very  intelligent  French  physician,  in  the  Pasha's  service,  whom 
I  met  upon  the  Nile,  pointed  out  to  me  a  curious  passage  in 
Plautus,  which  seems  to  imply  that  magnetism  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Romans.  Amphytr.  sc.  1.  Mercurius  et  Sosia.  Mer* 
*'  Quod  si  ego  ilium  iractim  tangam  ut  dormiat  ?"  Sos.  "  Ser- 
vaveris,  nam  continuas  has  tres  noctes  pervigilavi."  The  same 
person  told  me  that  he  believed  great  and  extensive  benefit  might 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  magnetism,  in  Egypt  particularly, 
where  every  constitution  seems  subject  to  its  influences ;  while 
in  France  and  England  its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  more 
delicate  and  finer  organizations  of  mind  and  body. 

When  the  brilliant  but  credulous  minds  of  the  Arabians 
began  to  exercise  an  influence  in  Euro()e,  facts  borrowed  an 
energy  and  vitality  from  fancies,  that  made  men  zealous  as  they 
could  never  otherwise  have  been.  Astronomy  would  have  been 
too  practical  and  abstruse  for  those  busy  and  material  times ; 
but,  wrapt  in  the  robes  of  astrology,  it  was  eagerly  followed. 
Thus  also  chemistry  prevailed  through  alchemy,  and  medicine 
through  magic.  As  Aviccnna,  and  the  few  Arab  writers  on 
pathology,  present  us  chiefly  with  results,  and  the  publications 
of  those  times  were  intended  only  for  the  initiated,  the  obscurity 
of  their  means  can  only  be  penetrated  by  conjecture,  based  on 
the  causes  that  present  similar  results  at  present.  We  And  that 
rpilepsy,  derangement,  and  many  other  disorders  dependent  on 
the  nervous  system,  were  cured  by  the  Egyptian  priests :  yet 
medicine  seems  to  have  been  little  understood,  and  surgery  un- 
known. Moral  medicine,  however,  acted,  and  no  doubl  acts  at 
this  day,  with  great  facility  on  the  imaginative  Arabs,  predis- 
posing them  to  magnetic  influences,  f  never  looked  at  an 
Oriental,  seated  on  his  little  carpet,  smoking  his  chibouque,  and 
apparently  sharing  in  the  trance  that  seems  to  wrap  all  nature 
that  surrounds  him — without  thinking  of  a  magnetic  sianee* 
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The  long  shadows  of  the  palm  are  lying  moveless  on  the  grass ; 
the  very  mimosa  has  no  trembling ;  the  river  floats  languidly 
among  the  lotus  lilies;  the  pyramids  look  immoveable  as  the 
mountains  of  nature  ;  the  camels  scarcely  chew  the  cud ;  the 
sunshine  itself  seems  sleepy ;  repose  appears  the  only  real  plea- 
sure of  all  life.     Verily  this  is  a  magnetic  .land ! 


1 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


UWE   UPON   THE   NU^S — MEMPHIS. 


Smooth  went  our  boat  along  the  summer  seas. 
Leaving— for  so  it  seemed — a  world  behind, 
Its  cares,  its  sounds,  its  shadows ;  we  reclined 

Upon  the  sunny  deck,  heard  but  the  breeze 

That  whispered  through  the  palms,  or  idly  played 
With  the  lithe  flag  alofl-^  forest  scene 
On  either  side  drew  its  slope  line  of  green, 

And  hung  the  water's  edge  with  shade. 

Above  thy  woods,  Memphis ! — pyramids  pale 
Peered  as  we  passed  ;  and  Nile's  soft  azure  hue. 
Gleaming  'mid  the  grey  desert,  met  the  view ; 

Where  hung  at  intervals  the  scarce  seen  sail. 

Oh !  were  this  little  boat  to  us  the  world. 
As  thus  we  wandered  far  from  sounds  of  care. 
Circled  with  friends,  and  gentle  maidens  fair, 

While  southern  airs  the  waving  pennant  curled. 

How  sweet  were  life's  long  voyage,  till  in  peace 

We  gained  that  haven  still,  where  all  things  cease ' 

(Altered  from)  Bowies. 

Reader  !  even  you  may  some  day  be  induced  to  change  the 
feverish  life  of  Europe,  with  all  its  perplexing  enjoyments,  its 
complicated  luxuries,  and  its  manifold  cares — for  the  silence, 
simplicity,  and  freedom  of  a  life  on  the  desert  and  the  river. 
Has  society  palled  upon  you  ?  Have  the  week-day  struggles 
of  the  world  made  you  wish  for  some  short  sabbath  of  repose  ? 
Has  our  coarse  climate  chafed  your  lungs,  and  do  they  require 
the  soothing  of  balmily  breathing  breezes  ? — Come  away  to  the 
Nile  !  Has  love,  oj  hate,  or  ambition,  or  any  other  ephemeral 
passion,  ruffled  up  a  storm  in  our  butterboat  of  existence  ?  Here 
you  will  find  that  calm  counsellor  Egeria,  v^^ee  name  is  Soli- 
tode.    Have  the  marvellous  stories  of  the  ola  world  sunk  into 
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your  soul,  and  do  you  seek  for  their  realization  t  Or  have 
mere  curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  driven  you  forth  to 
wander  ?  Come  away  to  the  Nile.  Here  are  sunshines  that 
are  never  clouded,  and  fragrant  afrs  fis  gentle  as  a  maiden's 
whisper ;  instead  of  northern  gales  that  howl  around  you  as  if 
you  were  an  old  hattlement.  Here  are  nights  all  a-glow  with 
stars,  and  a  crescent  moon,  that  seems  bowing  to  you  by  courtesy, 
not  bent  double  by  rheumatism.  You  never  hear  the  sound  of 
your  native  tongue ;  and  somehow  men  don't  talk,  and  there- 
fore don't  think,  so  lightly  when  they  have  to  translate  their 
thoughts  into  a  strange  language.  Here  is  the  highest  species 
of  monastic  retirement :  you  stand  apart  from  the  world ;  you 
see  its  inhabitants  so  widely  differing  from  yourself  in  their 
appearance,  their  habits,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  that  you 
are  enabled  to  look  upon  man  in  the  abstract  and  to  study  his 
phenomena  without  prejudice.  As  you  recede  from  Europe 
further  and  further  on,  towards  the  silent  regions  of  the  Past, 
you  live  more  and  more  in  that  Past ;  the  river  over  which  you 
glide — ^the  desert,  the  forest,  the  very  air  you  breathe — are 
calm ;  the  temples,  in  their  awful  solitudes,  the  colossal  statues, 
the  tombs,  with  their  guardian  sphinxes,  all  are  profoundly 
calm ;  and,  at  length  even  your  island  restlessness  softens  down, 

and  merges  into  the  universal  peace  around. 

*         *         *         *         *         *         ***         •         * 

Cairo !  for  the  present  farewell.  It  was  late  when  I  issued 
from  the  gates,  but  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  a  hurry  on  such 
an  evening,  and  on  such  a  spot.  The  distance  between  the 
modern  metropolis  and  the  river  was  once  occupied  by  Babylon, 
and  is  now  broken  by  many  a  mound  and  chasm — ^the  distorted 
features  of  a  city  that  died  a  violent  death. 

The  metropolism  of  Egypt  had  an  uneasy  life  of  it.  To  say 
nothing  of  its  youth  at  Thebes,  it  has  wandered  about  Lower 
Egypt,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  encampment.  Under  the  name  of 
Memphis,  it  remained  for  some  time  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river.  It  fled  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  opposite  side  under 
the  << alias"  of  Babylon;  paid  a  visit  to  Alexandria  under  the 
Ptolemies  ;  and  ^M^umed  to  Babylon,  where  it  was  besieged  by 
▲mrou.    A  dov^uilt  its  nest  in  the  tent  of  the  Saracen  genenl ; 
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and  he,  who  had  ruthlessly  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  dwellings 
of  man,  would  not  disturb  the  domestic  arrangements  of  a  bird : 
Babylon  was  taken,  but  he  ordered  a  new  city  to  be  built  from 
its  ruins  on  the  site  where  this  dove  sat  hatching.  Thus  Fostat* 
became  the  metropolis  of  Egypt.  The  nomade  instinct  was  too 
strong  for  its  repose,  however,  and  under  the  Fati mites,  it  was 
obliged  to  start  again,  and  remove  to  its  present  position,  where 
it  dwells  under  the  name  of  M isr  el  Kahira,  "  the  victorious 
city,"  or,  in  plain  English,  Grand  Cairo.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  these  former  cities  still  existing,  among  which  is  a  fine 
aqueduct,  and  some  buildings  called  Joseph's  Granaries,  which 
are  still  used  for  that  purpose. 

Some  hundred  years  ago,  they  say,  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  com  in  Egypt :  the  people  were  daily  perishing  of  want ;  yet 
some  avaricious  merchants  hoarded  up  their  stock  until  it  be- 
came worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Among  these  was  an  old  miser 
named  Amin,  who  had  filled  one  of  these  Granaries  at  the  last 
plenteous  harvest.  Day  by  day,  as  the  famine  wasted  his  fel- 
low.citizens,  he  sat  upon  the  steps  of  his  corn-store,  speculating 
on  their  sufferings,  and  calculating  how  he  could  make  the  ut- 
most usury  out  of  God's  bounty.  At  length  there  was  no  more 
com  elsewhere  ;  famishing  crowds  surrounded  his  store-house, 
and  besought  him,  as  a  charity,  to  give  them  a  little  food  for 
all  their  wealth.  Gold  was  piled  around  him  ;  the  miser's  soul 
was  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  boundless  riches.  Slowly  he 
unclosed  his  iron  doors,  but  recoiled,  terror-stricken,  from  his 
treasury.  Heaven  had  sent  the  worm  into  his  corn,  and,  instead 
of  piles  of  yellow  wheat,  he  gazed  on  festering  masses  of  rot- 
tenness and  corruption.  Starving  as  the  people  were,  they 
raised  a  shout  of  triumph  at  the  manifest  judgment ;  but  Amin 
heard  it  not — ^he  had  perished  in  his  hour  of  evil  pride. 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  Pyramids  when  I  embarked  ; 
but  night  and  day  made  little  difference  in  this  country,  and  the 
former  is  only  associated  with  the  idea  of  rest  when  it  happens 
to  be  too  dark  to  see.  It  was  bright  moonlight  as  I  mustered 
our  swarthy  crew  on  the  river's  edge.     Their  countenances 

'  *  A  tent 
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were  fall  of  hope  and  eagerness ;  and,  when  their  inspection 
was  concluded,  each  kissed  my  hand  and  placed  it  on  his  head, 
in  sign  of  devotion  and  fidelity.  Their  dress  was  principally  a 
pair  of  loose  cotton  drawers  reaching  to  the  knee,  a  long  blue  shirt, 
and  the  red  cloth  cap  called  a  "  tarboosh,"  which,  on  state  occa- 
sions, is  wound  round  with  a  white  turban  by  the  lower  classes. 
The  crew  consisted  of  a  rais,  or  captain,  a  pilot,  and  eight  row- 
ers,  whom,  with  one  exception,  we  found  good-humored,  faithful, 
honest,  and  affectionate  fellows.  Two  servants  completed  the 
equipment.  One  of  these,  named  Mahmoud,  has  the  well-de- 
served character  of  being  the  best  dragoman  in  E^pt.  He 
had  none  of  the  indolence  of  his  race ;  always  actively  em- 
ployed, his  song  was  never  silent  except  when  exchanged  for 
conversation  ;  strikingly  handsome,  keen,  and  intelligent,  he 
had  unbounded  influence  over  the  crew  ;  and  was  welcomed 
eagerly  by  peasant  and  governor  wherever  we  landed.  From 
Cairo  to  the  depths  of  Nubia,  he  seemed  intimately  acquainted 
not  only  with  every  locality,  but  with  every  individual  along  the 
river.  He  had  accompanied  Lord  Prudhoe  on  both  expeditions 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  spoke  of  him  with  gratitude  and 
enthusiasm. 

Now  the  cable  is  loosed,  a  long  towing-line  is  drawn  along  the 
shore  by  the  sailors ;  the  pilot  perches  himself  on  the  spar-deck  ;- 
the  rais  squats  at  the  bow ;  and  the  Nile  ripples  round  our 
brow,  as  we  start  on  a  two  months'  voyage,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  if  only  crossing  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat.  Palms,  pal- 
aces, and  busy  crowds  glide  by  ;  the  river  bends,  and  the  wind 
becomes  favorable,  the  sailors  wade  or  swim  on  board,  enormous 
sails  fall  from  the  long  yards,  like  wide  unfolding  wings ;  the 
union-jack  floats  from  the  poop,  and  our  private  flag  from  the 
lofty  spars  ;  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  on  our  right,  the  distant  mi- 
narets of  Cairo  on  our  left,  slowly  recede,  and  the  cool  night 
breezes  follow  us,  laden  with  perfumes  from  Rhoda,  and  faint 
murmurs  from  the  great  city.  The  crew  gather  about  the  fire 
with  "  dark  faces  pale  around  that  rosy  flame  ;"  and  discuss,  in 
a  whisper,  the  appearance  of  the  pale  stranger,  who  reclines 
on  a  pile  of  Persian  carpets  as  contentedly  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  and  bred  under  the  shadow  of  the  palm. 
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It  was  a  lovely  night,  with  just  wind  enough  to  bosom  out  our 
■Dowy  sails  that  heaved  as  with  a  languid  respiration ;  the  moon 
shone  forth  in  glory  as  if  she  were  still  the  bright  goddess  of 
the  landy  and  loved  it  well.  No  longer  do  the  white-robed  priests 
of  Isis  celebrate  her  mystic  rites  in  solemn  procession  along 
these  shadowy  banks ;  no  longer  the  Egyptian  maidens  move 
in  choral  dances  through  these  darkling  groves,  with  lotus  gar. 
lands  on  their  brow,  and  mirrors  on  their  breasts,  which  flashed 
back  the  smile  of  the  worshipped  moon  at  every  pant  of  those 
young  bosoms,  to  typify  that  the  heart  within  was  all  her  own, 
and  imaged  but  her  deity.  There  is  no  longer  mystic  pomp  or 
midnight  pageant  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  we  may  look  in  vain 
lor  venerable  priest  or  vestal  virgin  now.  Yet  still  does  Isis 
seem  to  smile  lovingly  over  her  deserted  shrines,  and  her  pale 
light  harmonizes  well  with  the  calm  dwellings  of  the  mighty 
Dead.  These,  with  their  pyramids,  their  palaces,  their  temples, 
and  their  tombs,  are  the  real  inhabitants  of  this  dreamy  land. 

This  sailing  on  the  moon-lit  Nile  has  an  inexpressible  charm  ; 
every  sight  is  softened,  every  sound  is  musical,  every  air  breathes 
balm.  The  pyramids,  silvered  by  the  moon,  tower  over  the 
dark  palms,  and  the  broken  ridges  of  the  Arabian  hills  stand 
clearly  out  from  the  star-spangled  sky.  Distant  lights,  gleam. 
ing  faintly  among  the  scarce  seen  minarets,  mark  the  site  of 
Cairo,  whoee  voices  come  at  intervals  as  faintly  to  the  ear. 
Sometimes  the  scream  of  a  startled  pelican,  or  the  gurgle  of 
some  huge  fish  as  he  wallows  in  the  water,  may  disturb  the  si- 
lence for  a  moment,  but  it  only  makes  the  calm  that  follows  more 
profound. 

All  nature  seemed  so  tranced,  and  all  the  world  wound  in 
such  a  dream,  that  we  can  scarcely  realize  our  own  identity : 
hark !  to  the  jackal's  cry  among  the  Moslem  tombs  !  See  where 
the  swarthy  pilot  sits,  statue-like,  with  his  turban  and  flowing 
beard :  those  plains  before  us  have  been  trod  by  Pharaohs ; 
these  waters  have  borne  Cleopatra ;  yonder  citadel  was  the 
home  of  Saladin  !     We  need  not  sleep  to  dream. 

The  night  is  gone — gone  like  a  passing  shadow ;  the  sun 
flprings  suddenly  into  the  throne  of  purple  and  rose-colored 
oloiids  that  the  mist  arranges  for  him.    There  is  scarcely  * 
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dawn— even  now  it  was  night — then  day — suddenly  as  a  can- 
non's flash. 

Our  boat  lay  moored  to  the  bank.  Mahmoud  started  to  his 
feet,  and  shouted  "  Yallough  !"  like  a  trumpet.  Till  then  the 
deck  seemed  vacant ;  the  crew  sleeping  in  grave-like  apertures 
between  the  planks,  wrapped  in  their  white  capotes — a  shroud- 
like garment  that  gives  to  their  resurrection  a  rather  ghastly  ap- 
pearance. All  nature  seems  to  waken  now ;  flocks  of  turtle- 
doves are  rustling  round  the  villages ;  dogs  are  barking  the 
flocks  to  pasture,  cocks  are  crowing,  donkeys  are  braying,  water- 
wheels  are  creaking,  and  the  Moslems  prostrate  themselves  in 
prayer  with  forehead  to  the  ground,  or  hands  cit>ssed  upon  their 
bosoms — ^their  eyes  motionless,  and  their  lips  quivering  with  th« 
first  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

For  my  own  part,  a  plunge  into  the  Nile  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  a  toilette  in  which  razor  or  looking-glass  are  un- 
known. Re-dressed,  re-turbaned,  and  re-seated  on  my  carpet, 
Abdallah,  with  a  graceful  obeisance,  presents  a  chibouque  of 
fragrant  latakeea,  as  different  from  our  coarse  English  tobacco 
as  a  pastile  from  burnt  feathers ;  and  Mahmoud  offers  a  little 
cup  of  coffee's  very  essence.  In  the  mean  time,  the  crew  are 
pitching  the  tent  upon  a  little  lawn  beneath  some  palm-trees : 
for  yonder  forest  shadows  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  and  the  gardens 
wherein  Moses  used  to  wander  with  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

The  tent  is  pitched,  and  in  the  East  there  is  no  such  home  as 
the  tent  supplies. 

Make  the  divan— the  carpets  spread— 

The  ready  cushions  pile ; 
Rest,  weary  heart !  rest,  weary  head  ! 

From  pain  and  pride  awhile. 
And  all  your  happiest  memories  woo. 

And  mingle  with  your  dreams. 
The  yellow  desert  glimmering  through 

The  subtle  veil  of  beams. 

We  all  have  much  we  would  forget— 

Be  that  forgotten  now ! 
And  placid  hope  instead  shall  set 

Her  seal  upon  your  brow  : 
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Imagination's  prophet  eye 

By  her  shall  view  unfurled 
The  future  greatnesses  that  lie 

Hid  in  the  Eastern  world. 

Then  fold  the  tent — then  on  again ; 

One  spot  of  ashen  black. 
The  only  sign  that  there  has  lain, 

The  traveller's  recent  track : 
And  gladly  forward,  safe  to  find 

At  noon  and  eve  a  home. 
Till  we  have  left  our  tent  behind 

The  homeless  ocean-foam.* 
• 

In  Syria  the  tent  is  generally  one's  only  home,  but  on  the 
Nile  we  seldom  use  it,  as  we  sleep  on  board  our  boat,  and  were 
generally  sailing  at  night. 

Our  boat  was  of  the  class  called  Kandjiah.  She  was  about 
fifty  feet  long,  with  a  mast  amidships,  and  another  at  the  bow 
raking  forward.  From  these  masts  sprang  two  spars  of  immense 
length,  to  which  were  bent  lateen  sails  in  proportion.  These  sails 
are  very  difficult  to  handle,  especially  in  the  gusty  parts  of  the 
river,  which  the  mountains  overhang.  The  Arabs  are  misera- 
ble sailors,  and  excellent  swimmers,  so  that  Europeans  who  are 
not  predestinarians  or  amphibious  should  keep  a  good  look-out. 
Close  to  the  bows  of  the  boat  a  complicated  fire-place,  with  oven, 
dec,  is  buiU  of  brick  and  mortar ;  and  on  this,  little  charcoal 
fire-places,  like  the  holes  in  a  bagatelle  table,  are  for  ever  spark- 
ling under  coffee,  or  kabobs,  or  some  Egyptian  condiment. 
The  crew  sit  two  and  two  along  the  thauts,  or  sleep  between 
them ;  and  where  these  end,  there  is  a  small  carpeted  space, 
generally  covered  with  an  awning.  Then  comes  a  little  cabin, 
open  in  front,  not  unlike  the  boxes  of  Vauxhall  Gardens.  In 
this  we  dined,  and  kept  our  books  and  guns.  Within  was  our 
sleeping  apartment,  with  a  berth  on  each  side  ;  and  beyond  this 
was  a  luggage-room,  and  one  or  two  smaller  apartments.  Such 
was  our  river  home  for  two  months,  and  a  vory  comfortable  on« 
we  found  it,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions. 

•UUom 
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Whilst  I  was  at  Memphis,  the  boat  was  unloaded  and  sank,  to 
clear  her  of  rats,  of  which  there  was  great  slaughter.  While 
this  and  other  preparations  were  being  made,  I  roamed  over  the 
country  in  search  of  antiquities  and  adventures. 

I  wandered  towards  the  forest  of  palms  that  embosoms  the  lake 
of  Acherusia,  and  the  few  traces  that  remain  of  the  ancient  city 
of  the  Pharaohs.  The  former — its  gloomy  waters  shadowed  by 
dark  foliage,  and  only  broken  by  a  promontory  black  with 
blasted  and  gnarled  stems — was  a  spot  that  Rembrandt  would 
have  loved  to  paint ;  with  the  vivid  sunshine,  here  and  there, 
bursting  through  the  gloom,  like  bars  of  burning  gold.  Nor 
would  he  have  forgotten  Charon,  with  his  spectral  passengers 
steering  his  demon  ship  to  that  vast  necropolis,  whose  tombs  are 
pyramids.  Some  mounds  among  these  forests  are  generally  re- 
ceived as  Memphis.  The  site  of  Vulcan*s  temple,  and  that 
where  the  bull  Apis  was  kept,  are  supposed  to  be  ascertained. 
Cambyses,  the  tauricide,  however,  coming  so  soon  afler  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  desert — the  most  resistless  invader  of  all — 
have  lefl  little  trouble  to  the  tourist,  little  harvest  for  the  anti- 
quary. The  only  inhabitant  I  saw  was  Rhampscs  the  Great, 
who  lies  upon  his  face  in  the  mud  :  the  benignant  expression  oi 
his  countenance  has  rather  a  ludicrous  etiect,  considering  his 
attitude.  He  is  forty  feet  long,  and  with  his  wife  and  four  sons, 
must  have  formed  an  imposing  family-party  in  front  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vulcan.  The  lady  and  young  gentleman  have  disap- 
peared ;  let  us  hope  they  are  gone  to  the  Elysian  fields,  which 
ought  to  be  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood  ;  but,  as  is  natural, 
they  are  much  more  difficult  to  find  than  the  other  place,  which 
lies  yonder — near  enough. 

The  quick  twilight  was  come  and  gone,  as  I  wandered  and 
wondered  in  this  strange  and  lonely  scene ;  the  last  rays  of 
light  fell  upon  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  just  visible  through  a 
vista  of  gigantic  palm-trees,  that  opened  from  the  lake  of  Ache- 
rusia, on  the  distant  desert.  I  stole  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
to  get  within  gun-shot  of  some  pelicans ;  but  the  solemn  and 
thoughtful  aspect  of  the  scene  converted  my  murderous  intention 
into  a  fit  of  musing,  and  I  almost  thought  I  could  hear  the  old 
trees  whispering  the  dread  prophecy  : — «  The  country  shall  be 
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destitute  of  that  whereof  it  was  full,  when  I  shall  smite  all  them 
that  dwell  therein ;  and  Noph  shall  be  desolate." 

The  next  day  I  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  my  tent  towards 
sun-set,  enjoying,  under  the  rose-CQloring  influence  of  the  chi- 
bouque, the  mood  of  mind  that  my  situation  naturally  superin- 
duced. At  my  feet  flowed  the  Nile,  reflecting  the  lofty  spars  of 
our  gaily-painted  boat ;  beyond  the  river  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
vegetation,  some  palm  and  acacia  trees ;  then  a  tract  of  desert, 
bounded  by  the  Arabian  hills,  all  purple  with  the  setting  sun- 
light. Far  away  on  the  horizon  the  minarets  and  citadel  of 
Cairo  were  faintly  sketched  against  the  sky ;  around  me  lay 
fields  of  com,  beneath  which  Memphis,  with  all  its  wonders,  lay 
buried  ;  and,  farther  on,  a  long  succession  of  pyramids  towered 
over  the  dark  belt  of  forest  that  led  along  the  river.  Suddenly 
the  sleeping  sailors  started  to  their  feet ;  a  shout  was  heard  from 
the  wood  ;  and  I  saw  my  friend  slowly  emerging  from  its  shade, 
accompanied  by  some  India-bound  friends  of  his,  who  were  es- 
corting )iim  so  far  upon  his  desert  way.  We  passed  the  evening 
together  and  something  more,  for  morning  blushed  at  flnding  the 
party  only  then  separating — our  friends  for  India,  we  for  Ethio- 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

EGYPTIAN   MUSIC. 

O  surely  melody  from  heaven  was  sent 
To  cheer  the'soul,  when  tired  of  human  strife , 
To  soothe  the  wayward  heart  by  sorrow  bent. 
And  soften  down  the  rugged  path  of  life. 

KiBKB  Whitb. 

Fbom  Memnon  to  Mehemet  Ali  all  Egypt  luxuriates  in  music. 
In  the  Pasha's  palace,  in  the  peasant's  hut,  at  the  soldier's 
bivouac,  on  the  sailor's  deck ;  in  every  circumstance  of  the 
Arab's  life,  I  have  found  it  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  his 
enjoyment.  He  is  born,  he  is  married,  he  dies,  he  is  buried,  to  the 
sound  of  music.  It  cheers  his  labor,  it  heightens  his  festival 
controls  his  passions,  and  soothes  his  miseries. 

It  whiles  away  the  monotonous  hours  of  his  weary  travel ; 
and  the  very  camels  seem  to  have  an  ear  for  music,  quickening 
their  pace  along  the  desert,  as  weary  soldiers  when  the  band 
strikes  up.  The  drivers  chaunt  alternately,  or  one  of  them  sings 
a  verse  alone,  to  which  the  others  reply  in  chorus.  This  haa 
sometimes  a  very  singular  effect,  as  when  the  single  voice  sings 
a  mournful  measure,  while  the  chorus  answers  cheerily ;  thus 
contrasting  the  fate  of  the  lonely  wanderer  with  the  social  home. 
For  instance,  a  driver  will  sing  in  a  voice  so  sad,  that  the  camels 
sometimes  weep  (a  most  unpolitic  expense  of  moisture,  by  the 
by,  under  their  circumstances). 

Never  more,  never  mo{e. 
When  the  journey's  o*er, 
Shall  I  see  my  loved  ones  fill  the  tent's  cool  door. 

Then  the  chorus  replies  in  a  quick  measure,  to  which  the  camel's 
steps,  and  probably  his  heart,  keep  time  : 
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Hark !  hark ;  the  home-song ; 

See  the  giad  throng 

Of  our  wives  and  our  little  ones  bounding  along. 

And  thus,  in  the  bleak  desert,  the  weary  hours  are  enlivened  by 
dramatizing  the  vicissitudes  of  fear  and  hope. 

Our  crew  sang  for  two  months  almost  without  intermission,  yet 
never  seemed  to  tire  of  their  songs.  Among  the  items  furnished 
by  our  dragoman  as  necessary  to  our  outfit,  were  a  drum  and  some 
Nile  flutes.  The  former  consisted  of  a  large  earthen  bowl,  with 
a  skin  stretched  over  it ;  the  latter  resembled  the  double  flageolet, 
and  was  made  of  reeds :  it  seemed  capable  of  a  much  wider 
range  of  notes  than  their  monotonous  music  required  :  its  sound 
was  shrill,  but  not  unpleasing,  and  every  sailor  on  board  seemed 
a  proficient  in  its  use :  I  could  detect  but  little  variety  in  the  airs, 
and  the  words  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  I  listened  as  vainly  for 
the  songs  of  Antar  among  the  Arabs  of  Egypt,  as  I  had  done  for 
those  of  Tasso  among  the  gondoliers  of  Venice.*  The  songs  of 
the  Arab  sailor  are  generally  of  home,  of  the  Nile— never  of  war, 
but  most  of  all  of  love :  few  of  these  last  are  fit  for  translation ; 
and,  as  the  home-made  poetry  of  a  people  always  takes  for  its 
subject  that  which  is  uppermost  in  their  thought,  I  fear  the  sensu- 
ality of  their  muse  must  be  taken  as  some  index  of  their  charac- 
ter. It  is  true  that  the  songs  of  our  sailors  and  our  cottagers  are 
not  always  of  the  most  edifying  character ;  but  the  popularity 
of  some  of  the  "old  songd  that  are  the  music  of  the  heart;"  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  compositions  of  Moore,  Bums,  and  Dibdin, 
which  linked  in  one  sympathy  the  castle  and  the  cottage,  and 
the  sailor's  home, — all  proves  that  there  is  an  echo  to  a  purer 


*  I  subjoin  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Lindsay's ;  its  inter- 
est will,  I  hope,  plead  my  apology  for  such  publication  of  a  private  letter  :^ 
**  When  you  were  at  Venice,  did  you  seek  for  any  of  the  old  Gondolieri,  who 
can  dng  Tasso  ?  Perhaps  they  are  all  dead  now  ;  but  a  long  time  ago  (in 
1S29),  I  took  two  of  them  out  one  nigjit  on  the  great  Lagoon  (very  old  men)» 
cftch  in  a  separate  gondola,  and  myself  in  a  third,  some  distance  apart  They 
sang  Taao  to  me  for  above  an  hour,  one  of  them  in  Venetian,  the  other  in 
Tuscan.  The  effect  was  inexpressibly  biautiAil ;  what  with  the  association, 
the  moonlight,  and  the  distant  bells  from  the  city,  which  kept  up  a  running 
■ocompaniment  throughout  The  air  is  singularly  wild  and  beautil^ 
daseending,  like  a  cascade,  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.** 
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tone  even  in  the  rugged  and  too  little  cared  for  minds  of  our 
peasantry. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  specimens  of  Arab  poetry  ;  but  I  sub- 
join one  or  two  translations  of  Nile  songs  in  verse,  as  unartistic 
as  their  own.  The  first  was  given  to  me  by  a  Levantine  lady, 
and  probably  owes  much  of  its  delicacy  to  the  fair  medium 
through  which  it  passed  from  the  Arabic  into  Italian.  The 
original  is  characteristic  in  its  profusion  of  imagery ;  and  unique, 
as  far  as  I  know  of  Eastern  poetry,  in  its  purity  and  tenderness 
of  tone.  Lady !  should  these  desultory  pages  ever  meet  thy 
radiant  eyes,  let  me  be  grateful  that  the  veil  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage will  half  conceal  their  imperfections ;  thy  gentle  heart 
will  do  the  rest,  and  whisper  thee,  besides,  how  much  the  wan- 
derer  owes  to  thee,  if  ever  a  bright  thought  illumes  his  "  Wan- 
derbuch." 

THK   ARAB  IX>VER   TO  HIS  MI8TBE88. 

Thou  art  the  palm-tree  of  my  desert ;  and  thy  smile,  so  soft  and  bright. 

Is  the  moonlight  of  my  spirit  in  its  long  and  dreary  night; 

Only  flower  in  my  heart's  deserted  garden — only  well 

In  my  life's  wide,  lonely  wilderness— my  starry-eyed  gazelle  ! 

But  the  palm-tree  waves  in  sunny  heights,  unreached  by  si^hs  of  mine ; 
And  the  moonlight  has  its  mission  first,  on  loftier  brows  to  shine ; 
And  a  stronger  hand  will  pluck  that  flower — unseal  that  stainless  spring ; 
Well !  mayst  thou  be  happy,  even  with  Atm,  while  lone  I'm  wandering. 

Very  different  is  the  song  which  now  swells  from  our  sailors' 
circle.  One  plays  the  pipes,  another  strikes  the  drum  d  la  tem- 
hourinej  and  all  the  rest  accompany  the  wild,  quick  music,  by 
clapping  their  hands :  each  verse  is  sung  by  a  single  voice,  and 
then  the  two  last  lines  are  repeated  in  full  chorus.  The  words 
are  trifling,  and  seem  to  convey  little  meaning ;  it  is  the  air 
(which  to  us  seems  to  resemble  "  Young  Lobsky  said  to  his  ugly 
wife"),  that  is  to  them  so  full* of  association — lights  up  their 
swarthy  countenances,  and  swells  their  voices  with  enthusiasm. 
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TBS  MOTHER  TO  HSm  DAUOBTXm. 
MOTHKm. 

Mj  daughter,  'tis  time  that  thou  wert  wed. 
Ten  summers  already  have  shone  o*er  thy  head ; 
I  must  find  thee  a  husband,  if  under  the  sun. 
The  conscript-catcher  has  left  us  one. 

DAUOHTER. 

Dear  mother,  one  husband  will  never  do : 
1  have  so  much  love,  that  I  must  have  two ; 
And  ril  find  for  each,  as  you  shall  see. 
More  love  than  both  can  bring  to  me. 

One  husband  shall  carry  a  lance  so  bright ; 
He  shall  roam  the  desert  for  spoil  by  night ; 
And  when  morning  lights  up  tlie  dark  palm-tree. 
He  shall  find  sweet  welcome  home  from  me. 

The  other  a  sailor  bold  shall  be ; 
He  shall  fish  all  day  in  the  deep  blue  sea  ;* 
And  when  evening  brings  his  hour  of  rest. 
He  shall  find  repose  on  this  faithfiil  breast 

MOTHER. 

There's  no  chance,  my  child,  of  a  double  match. 
For  men  are  scarce,  and  hard  to  catch ; 
So  I  fear  you  muat  make  one  husband  do, 
And  try  to  love  him  as  well  as  two. 

The^  songs  were,  for  the  most  part,  humorous ;  and  such 
they  always  chanted  on  approaching  a  village,  or  when  gathered 
round  their  night- fires,  as  the  boat  lay  moored  to  the  hank.  But 
they  had  also  songs  of  graver  character,  and  more  plaintive  airs, 
which  they  sang  on  leaving  their  friends,  or  engaging  in  serious 
undertakings :  thus,  when  we  had  reached  the  limits  of  our  jour- 
ney at  the  Second  Cataract,  and  our  boat's  head  was  turned 
towards  the  North  and  home,  they  sang  the  following  stanzas, 
beginning  with  a  prayer,  while  their  oars  kept  time  to  the  plain- 
tire  measure. 

THE  ARAB  SASLOR's  SOITO. 

Allah !  il  Allah !  hear  our  prayer ! 

Just  Prophet,  grant  that  the  winds  be  fair, 

•  TiM  AnbscaU  the  Nile  ««E1  Bahr/'  ike  #m. 
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And  the  guiding  moon  her  lustre  lends. 
To  favor  the  guest  whom  Allah  sends.* 

The  stranger's  home  is  far  away, 
'Neath  the  bright  death-bed  of  the  day ; 
O'er  many  horizonsf  his  bark  must  go 
Ere  he  reach  that  home.    Row,  Arabs,  row. 

Though  gentle  Nile,  for  stormy  sea, 
Though  for  forest  dark,  the  bright  palm-tree 
He  must  change,  yet  his  father's  home  is  there. 
And  his  love's  soft  eye  is  gloomed  with  care. 

The  pale-faced  stranger,  lonely  here. 
In  cities  afar,  where  his  name  is  dear. 
Your  Arab  truth  and  strength  shall  show. 
He  trusts  in  us.    Row,  Arabs,  row. 

And  they  did  row,  sometimes  eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  only 
pausing  to  eat  their  scanty  meals,  and  to  drink  of  their  beloved 
river.  There  was  one  Nubian  in  our  crew,  a  harmless,  inofien- 
sive  creature,  who  filled  the  indispensable  situation  of  butt  to  his 
comrades — submitting  to  all  their  jokes,  and  laughing  at  them 
too,  even  when  practised  on  himself.  The  day  on  which  we  en- 
tared  Nubia,  however,  he  came  out  in  a  new  character,  knocked 
overboard  an  Egyptian,  who  had  affronted  him,  and  to  the  sur- 
prise  of  all,  actually  volunteered  a  song.  It  was  received  with 
great  approbation,  and  repeated  so  often  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
that  I  obtained  a  translation  of  it.  This  I  subjoin,  premising 
that  the  refrain  *'  Durwadeega"  is  Nubian  for  "  Henhouse,"  and 
that  this  henhouse  is  always  the  property  of  the  wife,  which  her 
husband  is  obliged  to  make  over  to  her  in  case  of  a  divorce. 

NUBiAir  sozro. 

A  change  came  over  my  husband's  mind  ; 
He  loved  me  once,  and  was  true  and  kind ; 
Till  his  heart  went  astray,  and  be  wished  me  away. 
But  he  had  no  money  my  dower  to  pay. 

Sing  Durwadeega,  Durwadee, 

Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadee 

*  Mahomet  hospitably  taught  that  a  stranger  was  a  "  Qod*gtven  goest*** 
ffhich  the  Arabs  natunlly  consider  the  best  of  introductions 
t  In  the  East,  they  count  distances  by  horiions 
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For,  blessed  be  Allah  !  he's  old  and  poor. 
And  my  cocks  and  hens  were  his  only  store. 
So  he  kept  me  still,  for  well  he  knew 
If  I  went,  that  the  cocks  and  hens  went  too. 

Sing  Di^rwadeega,  Durwadee, 

Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadee. 

Bat  I  saw  him  pining  day  by  day, 

Aj  he  wished  his  poor  wife  far  aw«  y 

So  I  went  my  rival  home  to  call. 

And  gave  her  the  henhouse,  and  him  and  all 

Sing  Durwadeega,  Durwadee, 

Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadee. 

Then  he  tore  his  turban  off  his  brow, 
And  swore  I  never  should  leave  him  now. 
Till  the  death-men  combed  his  burial  locks  * 
Then  blessed  for  ever  be  hens  and  cocks. 

Sing  Durwadeega,  Durwadee, 

Oh  dear  to  me  is  Durwadeega. 

"  SoDgs  of  the  Nile/'  and  "  River  Melodies,"  and  Arab  poe- 
try, by  octavos,  have  found  their  way  to  English  harp,  and  piano, 
and  perusal.  Many  of  these  are  very  pretty,  and  some  beauti- 
ful, but  few  bear  any  mark  of  coming  farther  from  the  Bast  than 
Temple-bar :  they  are,  in  fact,  too  good  to  be  true,^-an  objection 
the  severest  critic  cannot  bring  forward  against  these  genuine 
importations  of  mine.  Every  Nile-traveller  will  find  his  drago- 
man acquainted  with  the  last  three  songs  that  I  have  quoted,  and 
he  can  put  them  into  better  poetry  for  himself  if  he  has  leisure. 

I  shall  only  quote  one  more  song  (which  is  Cairene,  not  Nilo- 
tic, by  the  bye),  as  illustrative  of  the  singular  manner  in  which 
these  people  blend  love  and  religion,  and  express  in  the  same 
stanza  their  devotion  to  their  Maker  and  their  mistress. 

SBRSITADB. 

Come  forth,  bright  girl !  and  midnight  skies 
Will  think  that  morning's  gate  uncloses ; 

*The  head  of  the  Moslem  is  kept  closely  shaved,  with  the  ezeeptioD  of* 
oo^  long  lock  of  hair,  which  im  left  for  the  convenience  of  the  resurrection 
angel*  to  pull  him  out  of  his  grave.    This  is  carefully  arranged  by  those  who 
prspm  the  corpse  for  burial. 
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The  dazzled  dew  will  think  thine  eyes 
Are  suns,  and  vanish  from  the  roses. 
•  Allah  !  how  my  heart-strings  stir  ! 
Harp-like  touched  by  thought  of  her  1 
Holy  prophet !  blessed  be  thou ! 
Fairest  maiden,  hear  my  tow  ! 

The  rich  red  wine  seems  mantling  high 

Within  thy  cheeks,  so  roseate  glowing. 
And  beauty-drunkenness  through  mine  eye 
Is  all  my  fevered  heart  o'erflowing. 
Blessed  Allah !  send  thy  grace ! 
Blessed  Allah  !  make  my  face 
White,  before  thy  presence  dread 
Wakes  to  life  the  Numbering  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


VALLEY   OF  THE   NILS. 


It  flows  through  old  hushed  Egypt  and  its  sands. 

Like  some  grave,  mighty  thought,  threading  a  dream ; 

And  times,  and  things,  as  in  that  vision  seem. 

Keeping,  along  it,  their  eternal  stands. 

Caves,  pillars,  pyramids,  the  shepherd  bands. 

That  roamed  through  the  young  earth  ; — the  flag  extreme 

Of  high  Sesostris,  and  that  southern  beam. 

The  laughing  Queen  that  caught  the  world's  great  hands. 

Then  comes  a  mightier  silence,  stern  and  strong. 

As  of  a  world  left  empty  of  its  throng ; 

And  the  void  weighs  on  us ;  and  then  to  wake, 

And  hear  the  fruitful  stream  lapsing  along, 

'Twixt  villages,  and  think  how  we  shall  take 

Our  own  calm  journey  on,  for  human  sake. 

LnoH  HuMT 


Soon  after  daylight  on  the  8th  of  February,  we  gave  the  word 
to  start ;  the  capacious  tent  shrank  into  a  little  bag ;  its  furniture 
resumed  its  place  in  the  cabins  of  the  boat ;  and  our  voyage  be- 
gan indeed. 

Right  Arabs  towed  us  along,  for  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind :  they  went  capering,  singing,  and  laughing,  as  if  labor 
was  their  sport :  a  red  skull-cap,  a  loose  blue  shirt,  and  red  slip- 
pers, was  their  only  dress.  Son^etimes  the  breeze  would  freshen 
suddenly,  and  the  boat  shot  a-head  ;  then,  they  swam  on  board, 
let  fall  the  sails,  and  with  tambourine  and  pipe  struck  up  their 
everlasting  song.  Generally,  however,  in  the  day-time,  they 
were  towing  from  morning  until  sunset ;  the  pilot  squatted  mo- 
tkmlesA  on  the  poop ;  the  rais  reclining  at  the  bow,  now  and  then 
exchanging  a  joke  with  the  two  servants,  who  alone  busied  about. 
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in  the  constant  preparation  of  pipes,  coffee,  dinner,  and  other  re- 
freshment. 

Keenly  we  enjoyed  this,  our  first  essay  at  Nile  navigation. 
Reclined  on  cushions,  iinder  a  thick  awning  that  made  twilight 
of  the  blazing  sunshine ;  surrounded  by  the  strange  African 
scenery,  every  change  of  which  had  so  much  interest  for  us  ; 
our  books  and  maps  lay  beside  us,  ever  ready  to  explain  or  illus- 
trate what  we  saw  ;  and  our  guns,  lying  close  at  hand,  were  in 
at  least  as  frequent  exercise.^ 

Along  our  lefl  ran  the  chain  of  the  Mokattam,  or  Arabian 
hills ;  now  receding,  now  approaching,  to  the  river,  with  an  in- 
terval of  level  ground,  varying  from  three  to  nine  miles.  Thij 
is,  for  the  most  part,  desert,  and  utterly  barren  are  those  hills  ; 
but  a  rich  green  stripe  of  vegetation  runs  along  the  banks,  parked 
off  from  the  sandy  tract  by  groups,  or  forests  of  palm-trees.  On 
the  right  is  a  wider  tract  of  cultivation,  millet,  bearded  wheat, 
lupines,  &c. ;  and  this  plain  is  bounded  by  the  Libyan  desert 
and  its  hills.  The  banks  are  enlivened  by  frequent  villages,  al- 
ways  sheltered  by  palm  groves ;  and  now  and  then,  in  some 
lonely  spot,  appear  the  ruins  of  some  city  of  the  olden  time,  or 
column  skeletons  of  a  temple  ;  and,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
pyramids  peer  at  intervals  over  the  sand-hill,  or  the  forest. 

The  concentration  of  vitality  along  the  Nile  is  very  striking. 
In  the  desert  there  is  no  sign  of  life  ;  along  the  river  it  seems  to 
swarm  under  every  aspect.  The  waters  themselves  are  thronged 
by  huge,  strange-looking  fishes  ;  myriads  of  flies  and  gnats  buzz 
in  chorus  to  the  ripple  of  the  waters :  on  the  bank  innumerable 
lizards  are  glancing,  snakes  are  twining,  and  countless  insects, 
of  unimaginable  forms,  are  crawling.  The  rank  vegetation 
teems  with  inhabitants,  from  the  grub  to  the  grasshopper ;  and 
the  low  spits  of  sand,  that  run  occasionally  into  the  river,  are  all 
of  a  quiver  with  wild  fowl :  could  one  thiow  a  net  over 


Thoae  quick,  restlew  wings  that  gleam 
Variouflly  in  the  sun's  bright  beam," 


one  would  enclose  a  rare  aviary  ;  snow-white  pelicans,  purple 
Nile  geese,  herons,  ibis,  lapwings,  and  a  crowd  of  nameless  birds. 
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masquerading  there.  The  very  air  is  darkened,  and  rust- 
ling  with  flocks  of  beautiful  turtle-doves,  birds  of  paradise,  hoo- 
poes, and  strange  swallows  ;  and,  high  over  all,  soar  the  eagle 
and  the  hawk  on  the  watch  for  the  living,  and  the  vulture  scent- 
ing for  the  dead.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  browsing  about 
each  village  ;  troops  of  wild  dogs  prowling,  camels  stalking 
along  the  foot-path,  and  buffaloes  making  their  eternal  rounds  in 
the  waterwheels  that  irrigate  the  land. 

Amidst  all  this  exuberance  of  life,  man  only  languishes  ;  yet 
the  fecundity  of  the  Egyptian  b  proverbial.  Vainly  do  the  fish 
prey  on  the  insects,  and  the  eagle  and  the  hawk  on  the  feathered 
tribes ;  they  multiply  notwithstanding  ;  but  man  has  his  tyrant, 
whose  influence  is  deadlier  far  ;  and  500,000  souls  have  withered 
from  Egypt,  within  the  last  ten  years,  under  the  blight  of  con- 
scription and  oppression.  It  is  not  only  the  loss  of  men  that  is 
caused  by  enrolment,  battle,  and  disease ;  but,  when  the  Pasha's 
presagangs  are  out  recruiting,  whole  villages  become  deserted. 
The  men  fly  to  the  deserts,  to  escape  his  odious  service,  and  their 
wires  and  children  dare  not  remain  behind  them,  to  meet  the 
vengeance  of  the  baffled  pursuer.  In  the  desert  they  perish  by 
thousands ;  and  when  pursuit  has  passed  by,  and  the  man-catch- 
ers have  returned  to  their  camp,  many  a  roof  remains  deserted, 
for  those  who  made  a  home  there  lie  with  bleached  bones  upon 
the  desert. 

The  dread  of  conscription  is  painfully  illustrated  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  maimed  you  meet  everywhere.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  the  male  population  of  Egypt  have  deprived  themselves  of 
the  right  eye,  or  of  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand.  There 
are  even  professional  persons,  who  go  about  to  poison  the  eye, 
which  they  do  with  verdigris,  or  sew  it  up  altogether.  Our 
equipment  consisted  of  twelve  men ;  of  these  only  ten  were 
liable  to  conscription,  and  seven  of  them  were  either  one-eyed  or 
fore-fingerless. 

As  we  are  upon  a  melancholy  subject,  I  will  here  relate  a 
circumstance  we  witnessed  at  a  village  near  Minyeh.  A  man 
had  been  drowned  ;  his  body  had  been  recovered  fr6m  the  river, 
and  lay  upon  a  mat  under  the  shelter  of  some  palms  ;  a  crowd 
of  womeni  with  dishevelled  hair,  were  seated  round  the  corpse, 
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beating  their  naked  bosoms,  and  screaming  out  their  lamenta- 
tions  over  one  who  had  suddenly  become  endowed  with  every 
virtue  in  the  Koran.  That  undulating  circle,  with  their  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  dark  faces,  and  loose  blue  drapery,  was  a  striking 
group.  One  woman,  with  a  loud,  wailing  voice,  would  recapitu- 
late some  of  the  perfections  of  the  dead  ;  and,  when  she  paused, 
the  rest  all  cried  in  chorus,  "  Wiley !  Wiley  !  Wo !  Wo  I"  As 
I  have  before  remarked,  this  lamentation  is  singularly  like  that 
of  the  keening  women  of  Ireland,  and  a  passage  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  has  just  been  pointed  out  to  me,  in  which  the 
same  coincidence  is  observed.  Mr.  Jones  thought  he  could  even 
recognize  the  ^^Ululu  ;"  and  affirms  that  the  African  asks  the 
same  pathetic  but  unanswerable  question  that  the  bereaved  Irish 
put  to  their  dead ;  "  Why  did  you  die,  darling  ?  Why  did  you 
die  ?" 

There  is  something  very  time-stealing  in  the  pleasant  mono- 
tony of  Nile  travel :  evening  comes  on  so  softly,  morning  rises 
with  such  unvarying  brightness  ;  the  occupations  of  each  day 
are  so  similar,  that  days  become  weeks,  and  weeks  months, 
almost  imperceptibly.  We  rise  early,  for  the  sake  of  the  cool : 
on  emerging  from  our  cabin,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe  meet  us 
on  the  threshold  ;  we  take  our  guns,  and  walk  along  the  edge  of 
the  cultivated  land,  in  pursuit  of  quail,  or  red-legged  partridge, 
or  unknown  birds,  by  whose  death  ornithology  profits  as  little  as 
our  cuisine,  Mahmoud,  at  the  same  time  (while  the  sailors  are 
towing),  pays  a  morning  visit  to  the  villages  in  search  of  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  and  milk :  sometimes  we  accompany  him  to  ex- 
plore ;  and  sometimes  visit  a  temple,  or  a  jungle,  with  Abdallah. 
About  nine,  we  take  a  breakfast  that  Ude  might  approve,  for 
Mahmoud  is  a  first-rate  artiste  ;  and  then  the  unfailing  pipe  pro. 
motes  thought,  and  conversation,  and  repose  of  mind  and  body  ; 
for  the  noonday  sun  is  blazing  fiercely,  and  the  very  Arabs  move 
languidly  along. 

It  is  passing  pleasant,  with  a  pleasant  companion,  and  such 
was  my  rare  lot,  to  find  one's-self  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect,  unbroken,  unreproachful  lei- 
sure. The  calm  life  we  lead,  the  calm  climate  that  we  breathe, 
the  absence  of  all  disturbance,  of  ar.xiety,  or  care,  or  hope,  or 
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Ibar — all  this  presents  such  a  contrast  to  the  life  war  have  left, 
and  must  soon  return  to,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  in  our 
own  identity. 

This  sense  of  enjoyment  only  lasts  for  a  season,  however,  and 
we  were  long  enough  upon  the  Nile  to  wear  it  out ;  the  instinct 
of  action,  the  force  of  habit,  and  Norman  restlessness,  soon  re- 
lumed. Long  before  our  voyage  was  concluded,  we  pined  for 
Europe  and  its  working  world,  with  all  its  wear  and  tear,  and 
struggles  and  distractions. 

At  first,  however,  as  I  have  observed,  this  life  of  indolence 
was  very  enjoyable.  We  read  during  the  heat  of  the  day ; 
about  sunset  took  a  swim  in  the  river ;  and  then  dined  on  such 
variety  as  Mahmoud's  ingenuity  could  devise  out  of  chickens, 
eggs,  vegetables,  and  mutton.  Beef  is  never  seen  in  Egypt, 
since  the  late  murrain,  which  carried  off  240,000  head  of  cattle, 
or  320,000,  as  Mehemet  Ali  told  a  friend  of  mine.  The  mor- 
tality still  continues,  and  every  day  we  see  carcases  of  oxen 
floating  down  the  river, — apparently  navigated  by  a  crew  of 
vultures,  who  seem  to  take  to  this  sort  of  yachting  with  as  much 
gusto  as  if  they  had  been  reared  at  Cowes.  ^ 

At  sunset,  if  there  is  no  wind,  we  moor  for  the  night  along- 
side the  bank,  and  then  there  is  always  time  for  a  pleasant  stroll 
by  starlight,  with  good  promise  of  adventure.  Then  coffecy 
pipes,  books,  and  bed. 

Thus  we  lived  a  pleasant  week,  and  arrived  at  the  prettiest 
city  on  the  Nile,  called  Minyeh,  the  abode  of  the  good  Ebn 
Khasid,  whose  history  forms  an  interesting  episode  in  Lord 
Lindsay's  *'  Letters." 

Soon  aAer  leaving  Minyeh,  we  arrived  at  a  dangerous  pass  in 
the  river,  where  the  Arabian  hills  approach  the  banks,  or  rather 
frown  over  the  river,  in  steep  and  menacing  clifTs,  at  whose  base 
the  waters  welter  fearfully,  and  a  storm  is  always  howling.  It 
was  late  when  we  approached  them  ;  our  boat  was  reeling  dtlong 
under  the  pressure  of  enormous  sails  which  we  could  not  furl, 
as  this  process  requires  men  to  go  alofl,  and  she  staggered  so 
much  that  they  feared  to  venture.  A  lurid-looking  moon  peeped 
occasionally  from  behind  some  ragged  clouds,  as  if  ti  see  how 
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we  were  getting  on  ;  and  the  wind  grew  wilder  as  we  entered 
that  gloomy  ravine. 

Picture  to  yourself,  oh  sofa-seated  reader,  a  wild  African  glen, 
through  which  a  mighty  river  is  roaring,  but  its  voice  is  drowned 
in  the  shriek  of  the  blast,  as,  torn  by  the  craggy  cliffs,  it  flings 
itself  on  the  foam-covered  boat  as  on  a  victim.  Now,  a  gust 
that  has  lost  its  way,  comes  rushing  down,  and  taking  the  sails 
aback,  buries  the  struggling  bark  up  to  her  mainmast  in  the 
gurgling  waters  ;  now,  another  gust  darting  fiercely  up  the  river, 
drives  us  madly  and  unmanageably  towards  the  caverned  cliffs. 
The  Arabs  stand  stupefied,  or  reel  with  the  staggering  boat,  and 
look  fearfully  up  to  the  unfurlable  sails  that  seem  determined  to 
drag  us  to  destruction.  They  swore,  and  shrieked,  and  pre- 
pared  to  swim  for  it ;  we  sat,  and  smoked,  and  wondered  how  it 
was  to  end. 

At  length,  a  very  respectable  storm,  concentrated  into  one 
gust,  came  rushing  by,  took  our  sails  as  if  they  were  set  to  it, 
buried  our  bows  under  water,  and  sent  us  spinning  along  on  a 
wave  of  our  own  making,  till  it  drove  us  clear  out  of  the  chasm ; 
then,  as  if  it  had  done  its  work,  it  went  back  to  its  home  among 
those  awful  cliffs,  where  probably  it  is  panting  still.  The 
Arabs  say  that  a  storm  lives  under  this  height  of  Abou  Fadee, 
and  it  seems  to  keep  a  moon  and  clouds  to  match  ;  for  no  sooner 
had  we  emerged  into  the  open  river  than  this  same  moon  smiled 
blandly  over  us,  and  not  a  cloud  was  visible  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

The  next  morning,  we  reached  the  village  and  factory  of 
Rhoda,  where  is  a  sugar  plantation  of  the  Pasha's.  Its  super, 
intendent  is  an  intelligent  and  hospitable  Irishman,  a  Mr. 
M'Pherson,  who  left  the  West  Ihdies  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  who  has  been  here  ever  since.  The  West  Indian 
sugar-cane  thrives  here :  its  juice  is  expressed  by  two  English 
steam-engines,  and  is  refined  aflerwards  by  eggs  alone— Islamism 
not  allowing  the  use  of  blood.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
sugar  is  of  a  very  coarse  quality,  and  it  is  only  by  an  exercise 
of  despotism  'hat  it  attains  the  price  of  fourpence  a  pound  at  the 
factory.  This  is  one  of  the  Pasha's  monopolies ;  it  occupies 
300  laborers,  who  are  all  conscripts  :  they  nominally  receive  a 
piastre  a  day  (about  two-pence  halfpenny)  for  their  labor ;  but 
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this  is  always  a  year  in  arrear,  and,  when  paid,  is  paid  half  in 
kind. 

Every  boat  ascending  the  Nile  hoists  the  flag  of  the  country 
to  which  its  proprietor  belongs.  Besides  this,  each  traveller, 
before  leaving  Cairo,  adopts  a  private  flag,  and  registers  it  at 
the  hotels  with  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  boat.  Thus,  every 
stranger,  on  arriving  at  Cairo,  learns  who  is  "  up  "  the  river, 
and  for  what  flag  to  look. 

I  had  been  expecting  for  some  days  to  meet  an  old  friend,  and, 
hearing  that  there  was  an  English  flag  at  Siout,  we  pushed  on 
day  and  night,  stimulating  our  crew  by  bribes,  till  we  arrived 
at  the  little  village  of  El  Hdmra.  This  is  the  port  of  Siout, 
which  is  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  was  the  residence  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha  when  governor  of  the  province. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


SIOUT-^HK  CATACOMBS. 


And  there  the  bodies  lay,  age  aAer  age. 
Mute,  life-like,  rounded,  fresh,  and  undecaying» 

Like  those  asleep  in  quiet  hermitage. 
With  gentle  sleep  about  their  eyelids  playing ; 

And  living  in  their  rest,  beyond  the  rage 

Of  death  or  life  :  while  Fate  was  still  arraying. 

In  liveries  ever  new,  the  rapid,  blind. 

And  fleeting  generations  of  mankind. 

Shkluet. 

We  found  ourselves  disappointed  in  the  owner  of  the  English 
flag  at  Siout ;  but,  as  our  crew  had  stipulated  to  remain  one  day 
here  to  bake  bread  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  we  mounted 
donkeys,  and,  accompanied  by  Mahmoud  and  one  of  the  crew 
carrying  provisions,  started  for  Siout.  El  Hamra,  the  little  viU 
lage  at  which  our  boat  lay  moored,  besides  being  the  port  of  the 
capital  of  the  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  is  remarkable  for  its  ship- 
building propensities.  There  were  six  or  seven  vessels  of  vari- 
ous  sizes  on  the  stocks  then :  their  knee-timbers  formed  of  acacia 
wood,  their  scarfings  of  the  sycamore-plane  tree. 

Siout  is  watered  by  a  canal,  and  approached  from  the  river  by 
a  road  that  runs  along  a  causeway,  under  an  avenue  of  plane- 
trees,  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  city  itself  possesses  baths, 
bazaars,  rope-walks,  and  a  cotton-factory,  a  slave-market,  and 
the  best  pipe-manu factory  in  the  East ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
these  advantages,  it  is  dirty,  unpaved,  and  poverty-stricken. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  desert  caravan  stations,  and  therefore 
contains  some  spacious  khans  and  other  accommodations.  I 
visited  the  slave-market,  where  the  proprietor  at  first  refused 
roe  admittance,  but  I  understood  enough  of  Arabic  manners  by 
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this  time  to  pass  him  by  unnoticed ;  whereupon,  he  attended  me 
▼ery  civilly  over  his  establishment. '  A  brace  of  pistols  in  one's 
girdle,  and  a  kurbash,  or  hippopotamus  whip  in  one's  hand,  does 
more  in  the  Bast  towards  the  promotion  of  courtesy,  good  humor 
and  good  fellowship,  than  all  the  smiles  and  eloquence  that  ever 
were  exerted.  The  slaves  here  looked  miserable  -enough,  ju8» 
arrived  from  Darfur,  across  the  desert.  The  Jelab,  or  slave- 
merchant,  had  lost  great  numbers  of  them  from  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  said  that  those  remaining  would  not  repay  him  for 
his  outlay. 

Passing  out  of  the  city  towards  the  mountains,  we  met  num- 
bers of  women-slaves,  washing  and  filling  water-jars  in  the 
canal.  They  wore  as  little  covering  as  Eve,  but  the  eye  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  this ;  dark  people  never  look  naked,  at 
l-.ast  to  white  ones. 

AAer  an  hour's  ride,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  bu* 
terraced,  calcareous  hills,  which  formed  a  sort  of  vertical  ceme- 
tery for  the  inhabitants  of  Lycopolis.  the  predecessor  of  Siout. 
Herein  the  piety  of  old  dug  tombs  of  the  magnitude  and  fashion 
of  temples :  "For,"  said  they,  " those  whom  we  bury  now  as 
mere  men,  when  they  are  awakcnej,  will  be  as  Gods,  and  must 
not  be  ashamed  of  the  places  wherein  they  have  lain  so  long." 
Wolves  would  also  appear  to  have  feelings  on  the  subject,  for 
numerous  mummies  of  these  brutes  have  been  found  as  care- 
fully preserved  as  those  of  their  worshippers. 

Our  donkeys  clambered  actively  up  the  sides  of  the  crumbling 
mountain,  and  at  length  we  stood  on  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
wonderful  StabI  d'Antar,  commanding  a  view  of  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  A  vast  level  panorama, 
bounded  by  the  chains  of  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  hills,  lay 
spread  before  us,  diversified  with  every  shade  of  green,  and 
watered  by  the  Nile,  creeping  like  a  silvery  serpent,  through 
the  green  savannahs.  This  vast  plain  was  intersected  by  nu- 
merous dykes,  or  canals,  which  regulate  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile ;  and,  as  these  are  generally  planted  with  trees,  they  help 
to  give  character  to  the  somewhat  monotonous  landscape.  Here 
and  there  a  few  tents  were  pitched  in  a  green  meadow,  in  which 
borws  grazed,  but  generally  it  was  under  agriculture  of  exube- 
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rant  fertility ;  wheat;  and  flax,  and  Indian  corn,  with  here  and 
there  a  sugar-cane  plantation,  or  a  grove  of  acacias  or  palm, 
trees. 

The  sun  was  high  and  burning  hot,  without  one  cloud  in  all 
the  sky,  when  we  took  refuge  in  the  Stabl  d'Antar.  The  portal 
of  this  splendid  charnel-house  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  hewn 
out  of  the  calcareous  rock.  The  roof,  here  and  there,  displayed 
traces  of  beautiful  designs,  in  blue  and  yellow  that  once  was 
gold.  Within  this  were  lofly  halls,  and  many  chambers,  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  some  fine  human  figures  on  the  walls.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  describe  these  or  any  other  antiquities  at  length, 
as  those  who  visit  them  will  consult  higher  authority :  and  those 
who  only  read  of  them  would  be  fatigued  by  their  dry  detail. 
There  are  many  ton^b-temples  of  large  size  cut  into  this  moun- 
tain, but  the  smaller  burying- places  are  so  numerous  that  they 
present  the  appearance  of  a  huge  rabbit-warren. 

I  stood  a  long  time  among  these  solitary  tombs,  surrounded  by 
fragments  of  the  mummied  dead,  for  whom  these  costly  decora- 
tions had  been  made.  Here  was  the  delicate  form  of  a  woman, 
rounded,  and  elastic-looking,  as  in  life ;  there,  the  sinewy  limb 
of  manhood,  and  the  small  plump  arm  of  infancy : — ^man  and 
child,  they  were  three  thousand  years  old.  and  scattered  in  such 
variety  and  profusion,  that  one  might  fancy  the  hill-side  to  be 
the  work-shop  of  some  Frankenstein  ^'  in  extensive  business." 
It  struck  me  that  our  Arabs,  who  are  forbidden  to  touch  the 
dead  as  unclean,  handled  these  human  fragments  without  hesi- 
tation, so  much  more  than  dead  did  they  appear ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Mahmoud's  eternal  cofiee-pot  was  boiled  by  the 
inflammable  bosom  of  some  aromatic  princess. 

I  looked  down  from  the  habitations  of  the  ancient  dead  on  the 
rich,  luxuriant  plains  and  swarming  city  of  the  living ;  there 
was  no  Cicerone  on  that  lonely  mountain  to  disturb  one's  reflec 
tions.  Perisliable  flowers  were  blooming  round  me,  as  fresh 
and  perfect  as  when,  three  thousand  years  ago,  they  were 
gathered  by  those  mummy  hands  as  a  wreath  wherewith  to 
adorn  that  mummy  brow.  Grossipping  Arabs  were  irreverently 
kickini^  the  shins  of  the  powerful  dead,  and  probably  there  was 
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no  relationship  between  them  to  aggravate  the  indignity,  though 
they  occupied  the  same  soil. 

Who  were  these  mighty  dead,  who  have  lefl  such  monuments 
behind  them,  to  awe  the  thoughtful  and  puzzle  the  frivolous  ? 
Here  is  a  tomb  as  large  as  the  throne-room  at  St.  James's,  and 
ooce  as  elaborately  adorned  with  carving,  and  gilding,  and  deli- 
cate  art ;  part  of  it  is  incomplete — the  mark  of  the  chisel,  and 
each  line  of  work,  is  still,  as  it  were,  freshly  lefl.  What  then 
caused  the  sudden  arrest  of  life  and  labor  here  ?  None  can 
ever  tell.  One  hour,  a  realm  alive  with  strength,  and  energy, 
and  mighty  projects,  such  as  the  world  has  never  conceived 
before  or  since :  the  next,  and  all  seems  changed.  That  mighty 
race  is  gone  for  ever,  and  another,  heavy  with  the  curse  of  their 
great  patriarch,  arises:  crushed  and  degraded,  tyrant  after 
tyrant  has  trodden  them  down  for  two  thousand  years  till  now. 

These  tombs  are  going  rapidly  to  decay ;  the  pillars  and  pi- 
lasters that  supported  them  are  daily  rolled  down  the  hill,  to 
make  dwellings  for  the  living  race  of  men. 

According  to  the  C!optic  tradition,  Siout  was  the  residence  of 
the  holy  family,  when  they  took  refuge  in  Egypt  from  Herod's 
persecution ;  such  associations  invest  their  localities  with  an  in- 
terest that  it  is  unnecessary  to  analyse.  If  toe  can  believe  in 
their  truth,  to  im  the  tradition  is  realized ;  and  he  who  would 
walk  through  the  world,  dismissing  as  untrue  all  that  is  incapa- 
ble of  mathematical  proof,  will  lose  considerably  more  than  he 
can  gain  by  his  fastidiousness.  Such  iconoclasts  of  old  faiths, 
and  legends,  and  traditions,  have  not  only  destroyed  a  great  deal 
of  the  poetry  of  daily  life,  but  many  a  truth,  that  only  required 
time  for  its  vindication  and  development,  has  fallen  before  the 
unsparing  sceptic,  merely  because  it  was  in  suspicious  com- 
pany. 

The  appearance  of  Siout,  particularly  from  the  mountains,  is 
very  striking  and  picturesque.  Groups  of  white  minarets,  and 
two  or  three  mosque  domes,  rise  from  groves  of  palm-trees  and 
acacia ;  and  many  a  varied  mass  of  buildings,  rather  less  mud- 
colored,  and  more  fantastically  shaped  than  those  of  roost  of  the 
Egyptian  towns,  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Indeed,  these,  with  the 
exception  of  beautiful  Minyeh  and  Manfalout,  are  deeply  in- 
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debted  to  the  thick  palm-groves  that  veil  them.  Siout  is  border, 
ed  by  gardens  and  kiosks,  beyond  which  stretch  the  rich  plains 
I  have  before  alluded  to. 

This  city  was  formerly  the  refuge  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  con- 
tains  a  handsome  palace,  built  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  from  the  ruins 
of  a  despoiled  temple.  It  contains  twenty  thousand  souls,  about 
one  thousand  of  whom  are  Coptic  Christians. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

BIVSR  INCIDKNTS. 

Oh,  thou  beneficent  and  bounteous  stream  ! 
Thou  Patriarch  River !  on  whose  ample  breast 
We  dwelt  the  time,  that  full  at  once  could  seem 
Of  busiest  travel  and  of  softest  rest. 

R.  M.  MiLJfEs. 

What  a  versatile  power  our  mind  possesses  of  adapting  nature  to 
its  mood !  It  is  not  what  a  country  is,  but  what  we  are,  that  ren- 
ders it  rich  in  interest  or  pregnant  with  enjoyment.  Even  in 
this  monotonous  life  we  lead  upon  the  Nile,  though  the  scenery, 
and  even  the  events  among  which  we  live,  are  generally  the  re- 
petition of  the  former  day's  experience  ;  yet  the  fluctuating  mind 
makes  its  own  variety,  and,  to  say  truth,  we  are  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  the  illusion.  Even  Egypt  cannot  supply  an  inexhausti- 
ble excitement  of  interesting  objects ;  and,  although  these  are 
unique  in  their  way,  the  traveller  requires  to  have  recourse  to 
study  or  sheer  exercise,  if  he  would  preserve  his  elasticity  of 
mind.  The  same  river  is  ever  murmuring  round  us;  each 
clay-biiih  village,  buried  in  its  graceful  grove  of  palms,  appears 
but  a  recurrence  of  the  last ;  the  same  range  of  the  Arabian 
mountains,  unvarying  in  form,  runs  along  our  lefl ;  here  and 
there,  the  Lybian  chain  of  hills  advances  and  retires  from  the 
banks,  but  it  seems  always  the  same  hill  or  glen  that  lies  before 
us ;  there  are  ever  the  same  cloudless  sky  and  delicious  tempe- 
rature (how  precious  would  be  a  storm  !)  ;  the  same  gorgeous 
sunsets  and  nightly  blue,  starry  with  constellations  by  which 
Abraham  steered  his  course  from  the  land  of  Chaldea :  day  by 
day,  and  week  by  week,  we  are  tranquilly  floating  by  colossal 
temples,  mountain  pyramids,  excavated  hills,  man-made  rivers, 
and  monk-made  hermitages  in  which  a  hysna  might  feel  lonely. 
But,  lest  my  reader  should  weary  of  such  scenery,  I  will  sum  up 
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the  impressions  I  intended  to  convey  in  the  words  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  perhaps  instructive,  of  Egyptian  travellers. 

"  I  have  realized  Horace's  idea  of  complete  repose  in  lying 
at  length  under  a  green  arbutus,  beside  his  own  bright  fountain 
at  Lucretilis  ;  but  what  is  that  to  reclining  under  a  tent,  on  a 
Turkish  divan,  in  an  Arab  boat  ascending  the  Nile,  a  never- 
ending  diorama  of  loveliness! — villages,  dovecots,  mosques^ 
santons'  tombs,  hermits'  cells,  temples,  pyramids,  avenues  of 
the  thorny  acacia,  and  loveliest  of  all,  groves  after  groves  of 
date-trees, 

**  *  bending 
Languidly  their  leaf-crowned  heads, 
Like  youthful  maids,  when  sleep  descending 
Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds/ 

all  slumbrous,  all  gliding  past  like  the  scenery  of  a  dream,  with- 
out effort,  peacefully,  silently  ;  and  yet,  as  when  watching  the 
stars  at  midnight,  you  feel  all  the  while  as  if  the  sweetest  muaic 
was  murmuring  in  your  ear."  * 

Such  are  the  scenes  among  which  we  live,  all  dissimilar  from 
those  of  Eiirope ;  and  the  incidents  of  our  life  are  no  less  unlike. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  for  days  together,  the  north  wind  fills  our 
sails,  and  then,  of  course,  we  never  leave  the  boat,  and  are 
driven  to  our  own  resources,  the  chief  of  which  is  reading. 
The  mental  activity,  and  the  physical  repose,  that  such  an  exist- 
ence superinduces,  would  make  a  school-boy  studious.  Herodo- 
tus, who  announces,  and  Belzoni,  who  discovers,  the  Egyptian 
mysteries,  are  our  favorite  authors.  The  former,  with  his  vivid 
perceptions  and  simple,  yet  most  graphic,  descriptions  might  have 
written  yesterday,  for  the  Past  of  Egypt  is  as  its  Present. 

One  reads  also  with  the  advantage  of  copious  illustrations ; 
now  the  traveller  is  bending  over  the  pages  that  teem  with  mar- 
vels, now  he  looks  up,  beholding  them  realized,  and  the  incredible 
rendered  credible.  Even  now  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, whose  existence  the  ear  never  would  have  credited  if  the  - 
eye  had  not  seen  them.    Now  we  are  passing  Ekmim,  where  a 
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timdition  still  lingers  that  Pharaoh  thenoe  summoned  the  magi- 
elans  who  were  to  contend  with  Moses. 

Among  all  the  epidemic  eccentricities  that  ever  seized  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  the  hermit  life  that  St.  Antony  preached,  and  that 
myriads  adopted,  is  perhaps  the  strangest.  Behold  a  mountain 
all  perforated  with  caverns,  where  the  Eremites  dispossessed  the 
fox  and  eagle  to  find  a  dwelling  where  they  might  pass  their 
lives; 

"  In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell.'* 

There,  in  solitude  and  silence,  dwelt  multitudes  sufficient  to 
have  peopled  ambition-haunted,  luxury-loving,  pleasure-thrilled 
cities.  Among  those  human  eyries,  Athanasius,  the  ecclesias- 
tical dictator,  found  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  Julian  and 
the  Arians.  Now  we  glide  under  a  cliff  too  steep  for  even 
the  bold  hermit  to  find  footing ;  but  a  convent  crowns  it,  and  Cos* 
Dobites  now  conspire  in  the  cause  which  the  hermit  worked  out  in 
solitude.  Hark  !  a  cry  rises  from  the  water,  "  Carkii !  per 
Famor  di  Dio  !  Christiani !  elieeson  V*  and  half  a  dozen  aquatic 
monks  are  begging  alms  round  the  boat  as  they  swim.  The 
Moslem  crew  show  little  disposition  to  befriend  these  beggars : 
our  dragoman  hands  over  some  piastres,  which  we  suspect  are 
paras,  with  a  very  indifilerent  grace ;  and  the  floating  friars  r^- 
turn  to  their  difis,  on  which,  some  weeks  later,  I  fired  at  two 
crocodiles. 

The  first  time  a  man  fires  at  a  crocodile  is  an  epoch  in  his 
life.  We  had  only  now  arrived  in  the  waters  where  they 
abound,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  none  are  ever  seen  below 
Mineyeh  ;  though  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  as  fighting  with  the 
dolphins  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  A  prize  had  been  ofiTered 
i<>r  the  first  man  who  detected  a  crocodile,  and  the  crew  had  now 
been  for  two  days  on  the  alert  in  search  of  them.  Buoyed  up 
with  the  expectation  of  such  game,  we  had  latterly  reserved  our 
fire  for  them  exclusively ;  and  the  wild  duck  and  turtle,  nay, 
»ven  the  vulture  and  the  eagle  had  swept  past,  or  soared  above 
is  in  security. 

At  length,  the  cry  of  "  Timseach,  timseach  V*  was  heard  firom 
Half  a  dozen  claimaats  of  the  proffered  prize,  and  half  a  dozen 
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black  fingers  were  eagerly  pointed  to  a  spit  of  sand,  on  which 
were  strewn  apparently  some  logs  of  trees.  It  was  a  Covey  of 
Crocodiles!  Hastily  and  silently  the  boat  was  run  inshore. 
R.  was  ill,  so  I  had  the  enterprise  to  myself,  and  clambered  up 
the  steep  bank  with  a  quicker  pulse  than  when  I  first  levelled  a 
rifle  at  a  Highland  deer.  My  intended  victims  might  have 
prided  themselves  on  their  superior  nonchalance ;  and,  indeed, 
as  I  approached  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sneer  on  theii 
ghastly  mouths  and  winking  eyes.  Slowly  they  rose,  one  afler 
the  other,  and  waddled  to  the  water,  all  but  one — ^the  most  gal- 
lant  or  most  gorged  of  the  party.  He  lay  still  until  I  was  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  him ;  then,  slowly  rising  on  his  fin-like  legs, 
he  lumbered  towards  the  river,  looking  askance  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  that  seemed  to  say,  "  He  can  do  me 
no  harm  ;  however,  I  may  as  well  have  a  swim."  I  took  aim 
at  the  throat  of  the  supercilious  brute,  and,  as  soon  as  my  hand 
steadied,  the  very  pulsation  of  my  finger  pulled  the  trigger : 
forth  flew  the  bullet ;  and  my  excited  ear  could  catch  the  thud 
with  which  it  plunged  into  the  scaly  leather  of  his  neck:  his 
waddle  became  a  plunge,  the  waves  closed  over  him,  and  the 
sun  shone  on  the  calm  water,  as  I  reached  the  brink  of  the  shore, 
that  was  still  indented  by  the  waving  of  his  gigantic  tail.  But 
there  is  blood  upon  the  water,  and  he  rises  for  a  moment  to  the 
surface :  '*  a  hundred  piastres  for  the  timseach,"  I  exclaimed, 
and  half  a  dozen  Arabs  plunged  into  the  stream.  There!  he 
rises  again,  and  the  blacks  dash  at  him  as  if  he  hadn't  a  tooth 
in  his  head — ^now  he  is  gone,  the  waters  closed  over  him,  and  I 
never  saw  him  since. 

From  that  time  we  saw  hundreds  of  crocodiles  of  all  sizes, 
and  fired  shots  enough  at  them  for  a  Spanish  revolution  ;  but 
we  never  could  get  possession  of  any,  even  if  we  hit  them, 
which  to  this  day  remains  uncertain.  I  believe  each  traveller, 
who  is  honest  enough,  will  make  nearly  the  same  confession. 

Crocodiles  stuffed  were  oflen  brought  to  us  to  buy ;  but  the 
Arabs  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  them,  making  an  am- 
bush in  the  sands  where  they  resort,  and  taking  aim  when  within 
a  few  yards  of  their  foe,  for  as  such  they  regard  these  roon- 
stersy  though  they  seldom  suffer  from  them.     Above  the  cata* 
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ruets,  a  Greek  officer  in  the  Pasha's  service  told  me  they  are 
fierce,  and  the  troops  at  Sennaar  lost  numbers  of  men  by  them 
and  the  hippopotamus,  when  bathing ;  but  I  heard  of  only  one 
death  occurring  below  the  cataracts  this  year.  This  was  of  an 
old  woman,  who  was  drawing  water  near  Keneh :  a  crocodile 
encircled  her  with  his  tail,  brushed  her  into  the  water,  and  then, 
seizing  her  by  the  waist,  held  her  under  the  water,  in  his  mouth, 
as  long  as  she  continued  to  move.  When  lifeless,  he  swam  with 
the  corpse,  across  the  river,  to  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  the  vil- 
lagers, now  assembled,  saw  him  quietly  feeding  on  their  old 
friend,  as  an  otter  might  upon  a  salmon.  The  Egyptian,  who 
narrated  this  circumstance,  told  us  with  a  grin,  that  the  woman 
was  his  grandmother ;  that  he  had  shot  the  assassin  three  days 
afterwards,  and  sold  him  to  an  Englishman  fiu*  seven  and  six- 
pence! 

The  king  of  the  crocodiles  is  said  to  reside  at  Denderah,  and 
the  queen  some  forty  miles  higher  up  the  river.  This  separation 
of  the  royal  family  does  not  appear  to  have  any  injurious  effect 
on  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  grim  community  :  there  was 
scarcely  a  sunny  bank  between  these  regal  residences,  whereon 
a  crowd  of  crocodiles  was  not  to  be  seen,  laying  eggs,  or  plots 
against  passengers.  We  endeavored  to  procure  teme  of  these 
eggs,  R.  for  his  museum,  I  for  an  omelette ;  but  they  were  not 
to  be  had  just  then.  The  parent  crocodile  deposits  them,  to  the 
number  of  from  80  to  100,  in  the  sand,  which  is  a  sort  of  foundling 
hospital  for  her  race:  even  hens  won't  hatch  in  Egypt,  so  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  crocodiles  would  set  the  exam- 
ple. Besides,  whatever  might  be  the  warmth  of  the  maternal 
feelings  within  that  damp,  cold,  slimy  bosom,  the  exterior  seems 
little  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  incubation.  The  sun,  then, 
u  the  foster-mother,  and  the  only  watchers  by  the  eggshell  cra- 
dle are  the  fishes  and  the  birds  of  prey.  Imagine  a  nest  of 
crocodile-eggs,  when  the  embryos  feel  that  it  is  time  to  make  a 
start  of  it,  and  roll  about  the  shells  attempting  to  emancipate 
themselves.  Out  they  come,  and  make  a  rush  for  the  river ; 
a  flock  of  hawks  and  kites  is  on  the  wing  for  them,  the  ichneu- 
mons run  at  them,  fish  gape  for  them  ;  yet  enough  of  them  ea* 
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oape  to  make  one  rather  squeamish  about  bathing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, till  all-powerful  habit  reconciles  one  to  their  society. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  north  wind  is  rare,  and  the  prin- 
cipal prepress  made  up  the  river  is  by  towing.  As  the  Arabs 
cannot  walk  with  such  a  drawback  more  than  two  miles  an 
hour,  the  traveller  •  has  abundant  opportunities  for  pedestrian 
excursions.  The  corn-fields  afford  a  fair  quantity  of  red-legged 
partridge  and  abundance  of  quails  towards  the  end  of  March. 
About  the  gloaming  of  the  evening  you  occasionally,  but 
rarely,  get  a  shot  at  a  jackall,  or  even  a  hytena ;  and  In  Nubia 
your  hopes  are  excited  by  tales  of  gazelles,  and  sometimes  of 
lions. 

At  one  time  we  took  to  fishing,  and  though  we  had  only  twine 
and  crooked  pins^or  tackle,  we  met  with  the  most  signal  suc- 
cess. It  is  true,  the  fish  were  strange  and  hideous  to  the  eye, 
and  detestable  to  the  palate  ;  still  it  was  gratifying  to  our  vanity 
to  circumvent  the  fish,  that  were  once  deified  by  the  men  who 
built  Thebes. 

Our  botanical  researches  were  very  limited,  not  only  by  our 
want  of  science,  but  of  subjects.  There  may  have  been  a  great 
variety  of  weeds ;  but,  as  children  only  open  a  book  for  pic- 
tures, we  only  sought  for  flowers,  and  these  were  very  few  and 
far  between.  The  cotton  flower,  for  the  sake  of  its  novelty  ;  the 
meadow-saffron,  the  convolvulus,  the  buttercup,  and  the  orchis, 
for  the  sake  of  home,  were  oflen  pressed  into  our  service,  and 
adorned  our  breakfast-table. 

We  are  now  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  country  of  the  Doum-palm, 
which  resembles  a  gigantic  gooseberry-bush,  stuck  over  with 
dark  green  fans  in  full  flirt,  instead  of  leaves.  It  is  very  quaint, 
but  not  to  be  compared  in  beauty  to  the  common  palm,  or  date- 
tree. 

This  noble  tree  is  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  seems  at  home  in 
the  desert.  Its  tall,  straight  trunk,  and  luxuriant  head,  must 
have  given  the  idea  to  the  early  architect  of  the  column  and  the 
capital,  long  before  the  acanthus,  clustering  round  the  block  of 
marble,  taught  the  Greek.  Its  produce,  when  cultivated,  is  very 
great,  and  forma  the  staple  article  of  food  to  the  poor  Egyptians. 
Every  palm  in  the  country  is  registered,  and  pays  a  tax  of  from 
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twopenoe  to  fourpenee  each*  The  fruit  is  not  the  only  useful 
part,  however :  of  its  fibres  ropes  are  manufactured ;  of  its 
leaves,  baskets ;  of  its  lighter  wood,  hencoops,  and  light  bed- 
steads ;  of  its  timber,  with  the  addition  of  some  mud,  houses  and 
boats ;  and  even  the  kernels  of  its  fruit  are  bruised  for  the  food 
of  camels. 

The  forests  that  it  forms  are  very  picturesque,  though  solemn, 
from  the  deep  shadow  that  its  foliage  casts  over  the  arcades  of 
oolmraiar  trunks.  It  harmonizes  beautifully  with  the  ruins  of 
the  tombs  and  temples ;  but  most  of  all,  it  appears  to  advantage, 
when  standing  alone  in  the  desert,  waving  aloft  its  verdant 
plume,  **  the  banner  of  the  climate." 

The  Acacia  in  Lower  Egypt  is  very  ornamental  and  abun- 
dant ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  Said  and  Nubia  that  it  produces  the 
gum-arabic,  which  trickles  from  incisions  in  the  bark :  this  last 
is  the  Acacia  Nilotica ;  the  former  is  the  Acacia  Lebbekh.  The 
Olive  and  the  Sycamore  are  the  only  other  trees  that  de^rve 
the  name  in  Egypt.  Shrubs  abound  in  infinite  variety,  and  the 
Citron,  the  Orange,  and  the  Lotus  are  also  indigenous.  This 
last  tree  is  the  Rhamnus  Spini  Christi  of  Linnssus,  and  perhaps 
bears  the  fruit  that  proved  such  an  antidote  to  Nostalgia  in  the 
days  of  Ulysses.  This  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  grape,  and 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  the  thorns  look  like  beautiful  ivory, 
tinged  with  pale  rose  color. 

At  each  village  where  we  halt  for  supplies,  a  little  market  is 
mprovised  round  about  us.  The  old  men  squat  in  a  circle  in 
the  front  places,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  discussing  us  as  coolly 
and  gravely  as  if  we  were  mere  abstractions.  The  men  offer 
spears,  or  crocodiles,  or  antiquities,  for  sale ;  the  women,  butter, 
eggs,  milk,  and  poultry — ^the  latter  cost  about  two-pence  each ; 
eggs  about  three-pence  a  hundred  ;  butter,  seven-pence  a  pound ; 
a  sheep  costs  about  four  and  six-pence. 

On  arriving  at  Keneh,  we  gave  the  crew  a  feast,  consisting  of 
an  old  ram*  preferred  by  them  to  younger  mutton,  because  it 
**  stood  more  chewing."  The  creature  was  alive,  killed,  boiled, 
and  devoured,  within  an  hour :  his  very  eyes,  feet,  intestines, 
and,  I  do  believe,  his  horns,  were  swallowed,  and  nothing  remained 
but  his  skin.    This,  in  the  first  moment  of  digestive  leisurOi  was 
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•tretched,  while  warm,  over  the  drum — dried  almost  immediatel  j' 
by  the  hot  sun,  and  in  the  dance  and  song  which  followed,  it 
actually  contributed  to  the  festivities  consequent  on  its  proprietor's 
devourment,  and,  like  Zitka's  skin,  was  beaten  with  thrilling 
associations  of  its  owner. 

One  morning,  just  at  dawn,  I  was  awakened  by  the  cry  of 
'*  Bindera  Ingeeleez ;"  and,  looking  out  from  my  dormitory,  I 
saw  the  flutter  of  a  red  ensign  among  some  palm-trees  at  a  bend 
of  the  river.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  boat  emei^ed  from 
the, grove,  and  on  her  tall  spars  floated  the  blue  and  white  flag 
we  had  been  long  in  expectation  of.     A  shot  brought  her  to, — 

she  was  soon  moored  astern  of  our  boat,  and  M was  not  a 

little  surprised  to  see,  standing  by  his  bed-side,  one  whom  he 
believed  to  be  three  thousand  miles  away.  Our  tent  was  soon 
pitched  upon  the  shore ;  and  it  did  not  require  the  contrast  of  the 
lonely  life  we  had  been  leading  so  long  to  give  zest  to  our  long- 
lost  conversation.  I  recollect  few  more  pleasurable  hours  than 
those  we  passed  in  the  shadow  of  the  tent,  looking  out  upon  that 
strange  wild  scenery,  with  the  Arabian  hills^and  all  their  wonders, 
and  the  Nile,  where  lay  our  two  little  boats  before  us,  so  strangely 
met,  and  soon  to  sever  for  the  north  and  south. 

Meanwhile,  our  crews  got  up  an  entertainment  of  their  own, 
and  were  soon  dancing  and  singing  as  merrily  on  that  desert- 
shore,  as  if  it  had  been  a  palace  garden.  Our  servants  were 
actively  employed  in  making  barter  of  their  respective  super- 
fluities and  wants ;  two  or  three  difl!erent  villages  contributed 
their  population  as  spectators,  and  formed  a  dark  circle  of  gazers, 
watching,  with  solemn  silence  and  earnestness,  the  proceedings 
of  their  white  visitors,  who  probably  laughed  as  much  in  an  hour 
as  Upper  Egypt  had  done  in  a  year.  But  evening  came,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  separate  j  the  "homeward  bound**  had  the 
stream  in  their  favor,  and  their  many  oars  soon  bore  them  far 
away  ;  but  we  could  long  catch  glimpses  of  the  watch-flres  on 
their  deck,  and  hear  snatches  of  their  wild  Arab  song. 

Two  days  afterward,  we  again  caught  sight  of  a  familiar  flag 
fluttering  over  a  sandy  promontory.  By  the  time  it  approached, 
our  tent  was  pitched  upon  the  shore,  and  carpets  and  cushions 
spread  for  the  reception  of  Lady  L.  T.  and  her  party,  who 
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fennd  a  greeting  in  that  tent  as  warm  as  the  sunshine  that  shone 

over  it.     The  fair  traveller  spoke  with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 

of  all  that  they  had  seen ;  and  I  do  believe  that,  with  all  its 

drawbacks,  Egypt  is  the  most  interesting  and  convenient  country 

that  a  lady  can  travel  over.     After  dinner,  the  group  in  the  tent 

would  have  surprised  their  European  friends :  four  turbaned  and 

bearded  men  sate  round  a  fair  and  noble  lady,  whose  graceful- 

looking  and  fragrant  nargileh*  puffed  ^nd  bubbled  in  harmony 

with  their  long  chibouques :  the  complexions  of  the  whole  party 

were  almost  as  dark  as  those  of  our  crews,  and  the  lady  might 

have  passed  in  a  tableau  for  Cleopatra,  but  for  the  ivory  white 

forehead  that  indicated  its  proud  claim  to  Norman  blood.     As 

soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  parted.     Again  our  Arabs'  parting  song 

was  raised,  shots  of  salute  were  fired,  and  in  a  few  moments 

more  we  could  only  see  the  glare  of  their  watch-fires  far  away, 

reflecting  on  the  tall,  white  sails  as  they  receded  down  the  dark 

emng  river. 

Sometimes  we  met  a  raft,  formed  of  earthen  vessels  manu- 
fiu^ured  at  Keneh,  and  tied  together  on  a  slight  raft  of  palm- 
wood  ;  mugs,  jugs,  pitchers,  and  pipkins,  formed  into  a  floating 
islaod,  OD  which  lived  its  navigators,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren ;  sometimes  a  number  of  bees  taking  a  cruise  fbr  change 
of  air  and  flowery  pasture.  The  Egyptians  are  very  curious 
in  hooey  ;  and  they  say  that  the  greater  the  variety  the  bee  feeds 
on,  the  better  is  his  produce :  therefore,  they  take  their  hives  up 
and  down  the  river :  true  to  the  nomade  instinct  of  their  ancestors : 
— the  locality  is  as  much  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to  them  as  to 
their  murmuring  flocks.  The  instinct  with  which  the  bee  finds 
his  way  back  to  the  boat,  floated  perhaps  miles  away  since  his 
laj^t  excursion,  would  argue  the  possession  of  some  extra  sense. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  met  a  boat  crowded  with  slaves  from 
Abyssinia  and  Darfiir,  on  their  way  to  the  man-markets  at  Siout 
and  Cairo ;  numbers,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  said  to  drown 
themselves  on  every  passage,  to  avoid  the  brutality  of  their 
owners  :  once  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination  and  sold,  how 

*  Water-pipe,  consiisting  of  a  glafls-bell,  half-filled  with  water,  through 
which  a  very  light  and  odoriferous  tobacco  is  purified  before  it  paMet  into 
m  long,  variegated  tube,  and  jewelled  mouth-piece. 
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e^er,  their  lot  is  happier,  as  I  have  before  observed,  or  rather  I 
wretched,  than  that  of  the  free  Egyptian :  while  our  boat  passed 
by,  with  song  and  music,  as  if  its  progress  were  all  one  festival, 
these  poor  creatures  would  turn  round  to  gaze  after  us,  and  grin 
till  their  faces  seemed  all  teeth. 

When  we  anchored  for  the  night  near  a  town,  the  Turkish 
governor  generally  came  on  board  to  visit  us,  accompanied  by 
his  janissary  and  pipe-bearer.  We  rose  as  he  entered,  and  made 
room  for  him  on  the  divan ;  then  he  would  lay  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  pray  that  peace  might  be  upon  us ;  the  pipe  from  our 
lips  was  then  passed  to  him,  of  which  he  took  one  whiff,  then 
returned  it  with  a  salute,  and  his  own  pipe  was  handed  to  him 
by  his  submissive  slave.  There  was  little  variety  in  the  con- 
versation. "  English  very  good ;  very  fond  of  travelling ;  know 
great  deal ;  have  very  good  brandy."  This  last  hint  was  al. 
ways  complied  with,  Mahmoud  assuring  the  scrupulous  Turk  that 
it  was  made  of  grapes,  or  anything  else  that  occurred  to  him. 
Sometimes,  the  curtain  of  the  cabin  was  to  be  drawn  before  he 
would  taste  the  forbidden  draught ;  and  sometimes  he  carried  off 
the  bottle  bodily, "  for  a  daughter,  or  a  friend  who  was  sick." 

There  is  no  denying  their  taste  for  brandy,  and  their  passion 
for  maraschino ;  but  we  invariably  found  these  authorities  ex* 
tremely  courteous,  complimentary,  and  willing  to  oblige  us. 

Now  to  our  travel  once  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THK    IfnX  UP  TO  THK   FIRST  CATARACT. 

Emblem  art  thou  of  Time,  memorial  Stream  ! 
Which  in  ten  thousand  fancies,  being  here, 
We  waste,  or  use,  or  &8hion,  as  we  deem  ; 
But  if  its  backward  roice  comes  ever  near, 
As  thine  beside  the  ruins,  how  doth  it  seem 
Solemn  and  stern,  sepulchral  and  severe ! 

Sir  J.  Hakmrr. 

In  a  constant  yet  varying  succession  of  such  scenes,  we  ad- 
vance hourly  towards  the  South.  Brighter  suns,  and  starrier 
skies,  and  stranger  scenery — wilder,  lonelier,  more  silent — re- 
ceive us :  sometimes  we  travel  for  hours,  and  even  days,  through 
the  desert,  where  nothing  but  a  narrow  band  of  green,  that 
feeds  itself  from  the  river  exhalations,  is  visible  besides.  Then 
we  enter  tracts  of  richly  green  meadows,  flushed  with  flowers, 
or  wide  fields  of  the  blossoming  bean  that  fill  the  air  with  their 
delicious  and  delicate  perfume.  Here  are  gardens  of  cucum- 
bera,  fenced  round  with  twigs  and  stalks  of  Indian  corn  ;  there, 
fields  of  the  Indian  com  itself,  a  very  ferest  of  yellow  grain  ; 
there  are  little  farms  of  lupines, millet, and  sweet  pea;  banks  gold- 
speckled  with  melons,  and,  haply,  a  crocodile  or  two  basking 
beneath  them  on  the  sands,  like  dragons  guarding  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  Hesperides. 

All  this  produce  and  luxuriance  is  pumped  out  from  the  Nile, 
whose  scattered  waters  are  returned  with  rich  usury  from  the 
grateful  toil  that  has  so  unexpectedly  received  them,  in  shape  of 
every  green  thing  that  the  heart  of  (Egyptian)  man  or  beast  can 
desire.  At  intervals,  all  along  the  river,  are  to  be  seen  little 
bowers,  or  sheds,  like  those  that  shelter  the  swans'  nests  upon 
the  Thames,  and  under  these  the  Arab  and  the  buffalo  are 
leariy  employed  in  irrigating  the  land. 
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There  are  two  species  of  water-engines,  called  the  Shadoofs 
and  the  Sakeeah;  the  former  consists  of  a  prop  fixed  in  the 
earthy  on  which  plays  a  long  lever,  with  a  leather  bucket  at- 
tached to  one  end,  counterpoised  at  the  other  with  a  weight ;  the 
pumper  lets  down  his  leathern  bucket  into  a  trench  cut  from  the 
river,  and,  assisted  by  the  counterpoise,  lifts  it  up,  and  empties 
it  into  a  trench  some  five  or  six  feet  of  higher  level.  Thence 
it  flows  along  a  little  canal,  brandling  off  into  lesser  ones 
among  the  crops.  Sometimes,  the  level  of  the  land  is  so  high 
that  there  are  three,  or  even  four  pumps  and  reservoirs,  one  over 
the  other,  each  with  its  reservoir  from  which  the  Arab  above 
pumps  out.  This  is  the  most  severe  labor  in  Egypt,  yet  it  is 
so  associated  with  ideas  of  home,  and  perhaps  of  prosperity, 
that  it  is  the  burden  of  many  of  their  national  songs.  The 
exile  and  the  soldier  (terms  synonymous  in  Egypt)  use  this 
word  as  we  might  do  "  our  hearths  :"  notwithstanding  its  poetry, 
however,  no  man  can  endure  it  for  more  than  two  hours  at  a 
time,  so  they  work  in  gangs  in  the  shade,  the  reliefs  sleeping 
away  their  alternate  hours  of  repose. 

The  Sakeeah  is  a  large  water-wheel  raised  on  a  platform,  and 
turned  by  two  buffaloes  ;  behind  these,  a  black  little  naked  ur. 
chin  sits  on  the  splinter-bar,  continually  goading  his  somnambu- 
listic  team.  The  creaking  of  these  wheels,  mingled  with  the 
monotonous  drip  of  water,  is  not  unmusical,  and,  as  they  are 
generally  at  work  night  and  day,  I  oflen  listened  to  their  sound 
with  pleasure,  so  blended  with  other  and  sofler  sounds,  and  re- 
fined by  distance  and  the  clear  atmosphere. 

These  sakeeahs  each  produce  as  much  irrigation  as  five  sha- 
doofs, and  are  calculated  at  50,000  throughout  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia. So  vital  are  they  to  the  land,  that  Mehemet  Ali  himself 
supplies  the  buffaloes  to  work  them  ;  for  which,  however,  he 
charges  twenty  dollars  a  year  as  a  tax  upon  each  wheel. 

We  passed  an  evening  at  Keneh,  to  collect  some  stores  and 
write  letters,  before  leaving  the  last  African  town  that  has  any 
connection  with  the  world  of  EJurope.  A  Greek  merchant  from 
Sennaar,  seeing  lights  in  our  cabin,  came  on  board  to  claim  the 
hospitality  of  pipes  and  coffee.  He  spoke  Italian  very  fluently, 
and  gave  us  an  animated  and  interesting  account  of  his  desert 
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journeys,  and  his  trade,  which  lay  in  ivory,  precious  ^nes,  gums, 
slaves,  and  other  tropical  luxuries.  He  inveighed  with  all  the 
eneigy  of  an  English  radical  against  the  unjust  and  impolitic  re- 
strictions laid  by  Mehemet  Ali  on  the  slave  trade.  "  Would  you 
believe  it,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  the  most  virtuous  indigna- 
tion, "  the  Pasha  has  levied  a  tax  of  five  dollars  on  each  slave 
imported  into  Egypt !  Why,  sir,  it  amounts  to  a  prohibition, 
and  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  trade !" 

Most  of  our  crew  were  ver^r  lax  in  their  religious  observances, 
but  some  few  were  very  zealous  in  their  devotion :  we  had  been 
several  days  without  touching  land,  and  this  evening  Moham- 
med availed  himself  of  being  on  terra  firma  at  sunset.  He  had 
DO  carpet,  poor  fellow,  to  purify  the  ground,  but  he  spread  his 
capote,  and  knelt  down  with  an  abstraction  and  apparent  devotion 
that  would  have  become  a  purer  faith  :  his  hands  were  clasped 
on  his  bosom,  and  at  every  utterance  of  the  Holy  Name,  he 
pressed  his  forehead  to  the  ground.  All  this  time,  an  ugly 
negro,  named  Asgalani,  who  was  a  free-thinker  and  a  wit,  was 
amusing  the  crew  by  endeavoring  to  "  put  him  out ;"  and  this 
scoffer  was  greatly  cheered  by  the  rest  of  the  crew,  as  he  skip- 
ped about  him,  squeaking  like  a  monkey,  barking  like  a  dog, 
crowing  like  a  cock,  grinning  in  his  face,  and  inquiring  '^  how 
he  was  off  for  a  Prophet  ?"  This  did  not  for  a  moment  disturb 
the  gravity  of  the  worshipper  ;  and,  when  he  rose  from  his  de- 
votions, he  went  to  his  work  with  perfect  good  humor  and  disre* 
gard  of  the  joker. 

Our  impatience  to  proceed  became  greater  every  day,  until 
we  should  reach  the  Thebes,  but  the  evening  fell  dead  calm, 
and  we  lay  moored  to  the  bank  at  Keneh  ;*  as  the  Arab  sailors 
cannot,  or  will  not,  tow  the  boat  at  night.  About  midnight,  I 
was  awakened  by  a  faint  ripple  against  the  bank  ;  then  came 
a  breeze,  sighing  through  the  rigging,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  poking  Mahmoud  on  the  ribs  through  the  window. 

*  Keneh  in  the  port  of  the  Nile  in  connection  with  CoMeir,  on  the  Red 
Sea.  The  desert-way  between  the  two  ii  only  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
oflers  serious  rivalry  to  Suez  as  a  candidate  for  railway  or  canal  to  connect 
the  lodian  tnde  with  that  of  Europe.  This  is  also  om  of  the  Mseea 
fovtes. 

U 
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Up  sprung  that  indefatigable  dragoman.  "  Yallough !"  shouted 
he,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  crew  spring  from  their  dreams ; 
"  Yallough !"  echoed  they,  the  hawser  was  loosed,  the  sails 
spread,  and  our  little  boat  darted  away  over  the  star-spangled 
stream,  tottering  and  bending  under  the  pressure  of  the  brisk 
breeze  on  her  enormous  sails.  Soon  the  crew  subsided  into 
their  respective  holes ;  the  men  at  the  sheets  affected  some 
semblance  of  attention,  but  their  sleep  was  only  the  more  rigid ; 
only  the  faithful  Bacheet,  our  pilot^  watched  throughout  the  night 
with  me.  I  did  not  sleep,  for  some  of  the  romance  of  youth 
came  back  upon  my  spirit,  as  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of 
mighty  Thebes — unequalled  amid  all  the  world's  wonders. 

A  wanderer  over  the  wide  world  from  my  youth  up,  I  have 
visited  most  of  the  scenes  consecrated  by  the  power  and  the 
poetry  of  ancient  times.  I  have  stood  upon  the  hill  of  Tara, 
where  the  kings  of  Ireland  once  ruled,  and  the  assembled 
Thanes  debated  the  vain  but  glorious  deeds  of  conquest  that 
their  Bards  inspired.  I  have  roamed  among  the  Highland 
glens,  where  Osslan  sang,  and  chieftains  warred.  I  have  visit- 
ed  the  battle-field  of  Hastings,  whore  my  Norman-robber  an- 
cestors helped  to  triumph  over  that  freedom  which  they  af- 
terwards restored  with  interest  to  the  Saxon ;  the  plain  of 
Tours — the  Oak-tree  of  Guernica — ^the  Valhalla  of  the  Teu- 
ton— the  Capitol  of  imperial  Rome,  and  the  Acropolis  of  re- 
publican  Athens. — I  have  smoked  my  cigar  or  my  chibouque 
upon  them  all,  and  mused  and  marvelled  at  the  vain  schemes 
and  fleeting  energies  of  my  fellow-men ;  and  at  the  sustained 
purpose  and  enthusiasm  that  ran  undying  along  the  successive 
representatives  of  their  perishable  race.  But  far  beyonJ  all 
these  in  impressiveness,  if  not  in  interest,  is  the  mighty  and  m/s- 
terious  Thebes — isolated  among  its  deserts  and  forgotten  ages, 
bearing  awful  testimony  to  the  nothingness  of  mankind  in  its 
mightiest  development. 

The  firet  faint  streak  of  morning  reveals  the  vast  propyloea  of 
Camak  darkening  over  the  bright  horizon  ;  now  day-light  shines 
on  the  precipitous  mountains,  perforated  with  the  tombs  of  thf> 
kings,  and  the  sun's  first  ray  seems  to  waken  Memnon  into  sight, 
if  no  longer  into  sound  :  a  clou(},  rich  as  a  prism,  with  all  the 
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aolon  that  ever  glowed,  hangs  over  the  Arabian  hills,  and,  when 
the  son  shines  above  it,  we  are  moored  under  the  gigantic  coU 
anuM  of  Luxor,  that  fling  their  shadow  over  this  Portsmouth  of 
the  Pharaohs.  On  these  waters,  the  armaments  of  SesoRtris 
ODoe  swarmed,  and  their  anxious  crews  hurried,  and  strove,  and 
thought  that  their  present  moment  was  the  only  critical  point  of 
time.  Now  they  lie  mummied,  monarch  and  minion  ;  the  manly 
bosom  that  beat  for  glory,  and  the  gentle  hearts  that  beat  for 
them  alone— all  lie  now  at  peace,  in  pickle,  unless  the  antiquary 
or  the  cockney  purchase  their  embalmed  carcases  for  the  student 
or  the  citizen  to  scrutinize  and  stare  at.  Little  did  the  anxious 
embalroer  of  an  imperial  corpse  think  what  pains  he  was  be- 
stowing to  please  Paddington  or  Cheapside  ;  little  did  the  expir- 
tng  Pharaoh  dream  that  Mr.  Tomkins  should  be  his  resurrection 
angel  I 

One  glimpse  at  Luxor,  one  gallop  over  the  plain  of  Carnak, 
and  away  !  The  wind  is  fair  for  the  regions  of  the  far  South  ; 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  lie  before  us,  and  we  must  reach  our 
goal,  wherever  it  may  be,  before  the  terrible  khampseen  comes 
on ;  and  before  we  pause  to  examine  those  marvellous  revela- 
tions that  have  taken  even  our  excited  fancy  by  surprise — ^those 
aiarvels  the  first  of  which  is  enough  for  a  month's  memory. 

The  breeze  only  lasted  until  it  bore  us  out  of  sight  of  Thebes, 
irhich  is  composed,  so  to  speak,  of  Gournou,  the  Memnonium, 
and  Medinet  Abou  on  the  Lybian  side  ;  of  Carnak  and  Luxor  on 
the  Arabian.  These  are  detached  villages  of  ruins,  some  ten 
miles  apart,  but  once  connected  by  the  dwellings  of  those  who 
worshipped,  or  paid  court  in  these  temples  and  palaces. 

We  passed  the  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  was  sitting  under 
a  canopy  in  a  neat  galley,  pulled  by  ten  half-naked  Arabs  ;  an 
escort  of  four  or  five  boats  filled  with  officers  and  soldiers  at- 
tending him.  Strange  is  the  power  of  discipline ;  these  very 
soldiers,  a  few  months  ago,  were  peasants,  shuddering  at  the 
name  of  conscription,  and  ready  to  resist  it  to  the  death.  They 
had  been  caught,  however,  and  sent,  as  usual,  in  chains  to  Cairo : 
there,  under  the  lash  of  the  drill  sergeant,  they  had  contracted 
moh  a  taate  for  military  service  that  they  were  now  guarding 
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the  tyrant  of  their  quondam  friends,  and  enabling  him  to  enforce 
the  dreaded  conscription  among  their  fellow-countrymen. 

We  traversed  a  good  deal  of  desert  scenery,  leaving  Hermon* 
this  on  our  right ;  and,  towards  evening  of  the  second  day  afler 
leaving  Thebes,  reached  Esneh,  the  most  picturesque  and  amus- 
ing city  on  the  Upper  Nile.  Sycamore-trees,  of  magnificent 
size  and  luxuriant  foliage,  form  boulevards  all  round  the  envi- 
rons,  beyond  which  lie  gardens  studded  with  kiosks.  Under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  that  overhang  the  banks  were  very  varied 
groups  reposing,  the  pipe  their  only  attribute  in  common.  Here 
some  officers,  with  scarlet  caps,  and  embroidered  jackets,  and 
petticoat-trousers,  reclined  on  a  carpet.  There  a  village  Sheikh, 
with  long  white  beard  and  green  turban,  and  eyes  so  large  and 
so  much  the  color  of  his  face,  that  they  seemed  covered  with  the 
same  skin,  only  varnished.  Around  him  was  his  little  escort — 
his  pipe-bearer,  and  camel-driver,  most  submissive  and  humble 
functionaries  ;  but,  according  to  patriarchal  usage,  they  squatted 
at  their  ease,  and  chattered  round  their  old  master  unrestrain- 
edly. Near  this  party  a  slave-ship  had  just  moored  to  the  bank, 
and  the  captives  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore  to  stretch  their 
cramped  limbs :  they  stood  leaning  against  the  trees,  or  strewn 
about  the  banks,  naked  except  for  a  shred  of  a  sheet  folded  round 
their  loins.  Many  of  these  were  young  girls  of  beautiful  form, 
which  gave  to  their  various  attitudes  a  wild  grace  that  sat 
strangely  on  those  children  of  suffering. 

Leaving  Esneh  to  be  explored  on  our  return  we  pressed  on- 
wards with  a  favoring  wind.  The  next  day,  the  mountains  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  ran  down  in  very  picturesque  disorder  to 
the  water's  edge,  then  suddenly  ceased,  and  for  many  miles  the 
country  on  either  side  was  level  as  the  Dqlta,  and  the  eye  ached 
in  search  of  horizons  which  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  ren- 
dered so  indefinitely  distant. 

This  being  an  idle  day  among  the  crew,  owing  to  the  steady 
breeze  that  blew  over  the  level  country,  some  of  the  sailors 
recollected  that  they  had  the  ophthalmia,  and  came  to  beg  me  to 
cure  it.  Every  Englishman  is  supposed  to  possess  unbounded 
medical  skill,  besides  a  knowledge  of  where  all  that  buried  trea* 
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Aire  liesy  for  which  we  are  always  risking  our  lives  in  tombs 
and  desert  places. 

I  was  determined  to  try  my  skill,  and  began  with  a  fellow 
who  had  two  eyes,  knowing  that  if  I  extinguished  one  it  would 
be  doing  the  proprietor  a  favor ;  most  of  the  party,  as  I  have  ob- 
served,  possessing  only  one  eye  each — that  is,  our  crew  of  twelve 
bad  only  seventeen  eyes  among  them.  Into  one  of  these  seven- 
teen, which  was  coated  with  a  dull  grey  film,  I  poured  a  solu- 
tioD  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  that  made  hin\  yell  with  agony  ;  he  ran 
dancing  about  th^  deck  amid  the  laughter  of  the  crew,  one  of 
whom,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  snatched  up  the  reed-pipe, 
and  played  an  Egyptian  jig,  which  redoubled  the  amusement  of 
the  bye-sitters. 

Notwithstanding  this  demonstration  of  suffering,  another  oph- 
thalmist  lay  down  immediately  on  the  deck,  opening  his  solitary 
eye  for  the  burning  drop.  I  applied  a  weaker  solution  in  this 
instance,  which,  as  it  gave  the  patient  less  pain,  induced  him  to 
<x>nsider  himself  ill-used. 

Every  morning  and  evening,  for  a  week,  I  had  half  a  score 
of  anxious  eyes  gazing  through  their  films  at  my  'prentice  hand, 
as  it  applied  the  magic  drop.  Strange  to  say,  it  cured  them— » 
and  that  effectually  in  most  cases ;  and,  what  is  more  remarka- 
ble, it  did  not  blind  any  of  them. 

Thenceforward,  my  practice  became  widely  extended  ;  not 
only  was  I  applied  to  if  any  of  the  crew  got  a  kick  on  his  shins, 
or  a  bruise,  however  slight,  on  his  fingers ;  but,  wherever  the 
boat  touched  the  shore,  the  halt,  and  maimed,  and  blind,  swarm- 
ed around  me,  and  were  only  too  happy  to  get  a  bit  of  sticking- 
plaster  for  a  consumption,  or  a  rhubarb  pill  for  a  broken  limb. 

My  modesty  was  exerted  in  vain,  to  undeceive  them  as  to  my 
medical  skill  ;  they  thought  the  plea  was  merely  want  of  cha- 
rity ;  and,  knowing  how  often  the  mind  ministers  comfort  to  the 
body,  I  latterly  gave  way,  like  Father  Mathew  in  Ireland,  to 
their  pertinacious  superstitions ;  and,  by  dint  of  colooynth  and 
other  abominations,  gave  hope  to  half  the  Said. 

The  night  afler  we  lef\  Esnch,  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind.  The 
large  unwieldy  boat  leapt  and  plunged  among  the  waves  with 
about  as  much  agility  as  a  frisky  crocodile,  and  the  interest,  if 
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not  the  danger  of  an  exercise  so  novel  to  our  glidiig  experience, 
kept  us  awake  until  a  late  hour.  At  lengtli  we  turned  in,  which 
in  my  case,  at  least,  was  no  easy  operation.  Having  an  uncon- 
querable dblike  to  carnivorous  insects,  I  was  provided  with  Le« 
vinge's  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  gauze  tent  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  joined  on  to  a  wide  cotton  sack,  into  which  you  creep 
and  tie  yourself,  when  in.  This  complicated  piece  of  machi- 
nery constituted  my  whole  sleeping  apparatus,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  a  light  mattress  spread  over  the  locker. 

I  had  just  fallen  asleep,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  chorus  of 
exclamations,  something  between  prayer  and  curse,  and  a  shock 
that  knocked  me  off  my  plank.  The  storm  was  howling,  the 
waves  leaping  in  over  the  boat,  the  Arabs  shrieking,  and  R. 
calling,  "  Come  out,  come  out,  she^s  going  down."  Tangled  in 
my  sack,  I  could  no  more  escape  than  a  precocious  chicken  from 
its  shell,  so  I  abstracted  my  thoughts  to  the  pleasing  contempla- 
tion of  faithless  sultanas  in  the  Bosphorus,  whose  sensations  I 
could  too  easily  comprehend.  When  I  did  emerge,  I  found  the 
boat  had  struck  upon  a  sand-bank,  the  wind  had  turned  her 
nearly  over,  the  sails  were  cut  away,  and  ten  Arabs  were  up  to 
their  necks  among  the  crocodiles,  endeavoring  to  get  her  off. 
The  waves,  however,  seemed  determined  to  get  her  on  ;  and  the 
contest,  between  us  and  the  elements,  continued  for  hours,  but 
ended  in  our  victory  and  return  to  repose,  while  the  boat  dashed 
away  again  over  the  turbulent  stream. 

Scarcely  had  we  resumed  our  pillows,  when  we  were  again 
disturbed  by  the  smell  of  fire,  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  pow. 
der,  too,  which  was  sufficient  to  have  blown  us  all  to  kabobs.* 
The  flames  were  extinguished  by  a  sudden  shifl  of  the  wind, 
that  laid  us  gunwale-under,  and  deluged  our  decks ;  the  boat 
righted,  the  embers  hissed,  the  gale  moderated,  the  Nile  calmed, 
and,  having  thus  escaped  from  the  attacks  of  all  four  elements, 
we  resumed  our  slumbers — the  watch  first,  of  course.  I  relate 
these  trifling  incidents,  not  because  they  are  very  romantic,  or 
happened  only  once,  but  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  char- 
acter  of  Nile  experience. 

*  Small  threds  of  roast  meat  sold  in  eastern  bazaars. 
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We  passed  Edfou  in  the  night,  and  awoke  to  the  view  of 
scenery  altogether  differing  from  that  which  had  accompanied 
us  so  long.  A  low  line  of  hills  had  started  up  from  the  level 
land,  here  and  there  pinnacled  by  a  ruined  tower,  a  sole  survi- 
vor  and  testimony  of  cities,  nameless  now  even  to  the  imagina- 
tive antiquary.  These  hills  open  into  glens,  once  gardens, 
perhaps,  or  populous  thoroughfares ;  but  now  the  lonely  Arab 
goatherd,  or  the  wolf,  is  the  only  distu'  her  of  their  silence.  Not 
a  village  is  in  sight,  but  a  belt  of  the  richest  vegetation  borders 
the  river ;  waving  com,  some  green,  some  golden  ;  lupines  in 
flower,  beans,  and  other  fragrant  blossoms.  This  is  bordered 
by  a  line  of  rushes,  and  then  the  desert  spreads  abroad  its  in. 
terminable  tracts  of  low  sandy  undulations. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient 
Egypt,  beyond  which  lay  iEkhiopia,  where  Jupiter  used  to  dine 
once  a  year,  in  a  quiet  way,  with  the  religious  fashionables  of 
that  respectable  nation. 

As  we  approach  the  ancient  Syene,  the  hills  grow  loftier  and 
darker.  Palm  groves  again  ornament  the  valleys,  enormous 
masses  of  granite  shoot  up  from  the  river,  a  pretty  villa  appears 
on  the  left,  a  ruined  castle  on  the  right,  and  we  come  into  sight 
of  the  most  romantic  spot  of  Egypt,  which  seems,  like  an  artful 
tragedy,  to  keep  its  best  scene  for  its  last. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ABSOUAir,  AlTD  THE  CITIES  OF  EGYPT. 

We  have  passed  over  cities  in  song  renowned ; 
Silent  they  lie  with  the  desert  around  : 
We  have  passed  o'er  the  river  whose  tide  hath  rolled 
All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old. 

F.  Hemans. 

Assouan,  called  in  Coptic,  Sauan,  which  means  "  an  opening," 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Here  the 
river,  narrowed  into  a  rocky  channel,  displays  a  sportiveness  and 
activity  elsewhere  unknown  to  it,  except  among  the  cataracts. 
The  island  of  Elephantina,  very  rich  in  very  broken  ruins,  di. 
vides  the  river  opposite  the  town ;  shaded  with  palm-trees,  and 
carpeted  with  gay  weeds,  it  seems  still  to  lay  claim  to  its  ancient 
epithet  of  the  "  Isle  of  Flowers."  A  grove  of  palms  stands  be- 
tween the  modern  town  and  the  river;  and  above  and  beyond 
this  grove,  tower  dark-red  granite  cliffs,  crowned  with  ruins,  that 
give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Beyond  this,  lie  traces 
of  the  ancient  Syene ;  and,  among  the  rocky  eminences,  the 
track  of  wheels  still  points  out  where  ran  the  ancient  streets. 
The  denunciation  of  Ezekiel  is  indeed  fulfilled : — '*  The  tower 
of  Syene  has  fallen  from  her  pride  of  power  ;"  and  nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  utterly  lonely  than  this  deserted  city.  Not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  except  the  roar  of  the  cataract  and 
the  twitter  of  the  solitary  sparrow.  Ornithologists  assert  that 
this  hermit-bird  is  only  to  be  found  at  Rome,  Agrigentum,  and 
some  other  place  ;  but,  if  tlie  only  creature  of  his  kind  found  in 
a  place  like  this,  does  not  bear  that  name,  he  deserves  it.  Many 
Cufic  inscriptions  and  some  hieroglyphics  are  visible  on  these 
rock-ruins;  and  in  the  quarries  the  mark  of  the  chisel  h  as 
fresh  as  if  the  workmen  were  at  dinner  round  the  comer  there, 
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a  huge  obelisk  stands  out  from  its  quarry  ready  for  re- 
moTal.  There  is  a  cemetery,  too,  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
weexoa  less  lonely  in  its  silence  than  the  city  to  whose  millions 
it  once  afibrded  their  only  real  rest ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanted  to  the  desolation  of  the  scene,  a  vaguely- wailing  wind 
came  over  the  desert  as  we  watched  the'#un  go  down,  and  seemed 
full  at  once  of  foreboding  and  of  mournful  memories. 

Immediately  on  our  landing,  a  crowd  came  down  from  the 
village  to  sell  their  little  commodities,  or  to  stare  at  the  white 
strangers.  Darker,  but  more  regular  features,  and  smooth, 
shining  hair,  bespoke  a  change  of  population.  These  are,  for 
the  most  part,  Nubians ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of 
Saracenic  and  even  of  Bosniak  blood,  left  here  three  hyndred 
and  thirty  years  ago,  in  garrison,  by  Sultan  Selim. 

A  slave-caravan  has  just  arrived  from  the  interior ;  and  we 
f>und  numerous  groups  of  slaves,  apparently  unguarded,  strewn 
about  among  the  palm  groves.  Some  of  the  old  women  were 
making  bread  of  millet- flour  on  a  smooth  stone,  but  the  greater 
part  were  either  sleeping,  or  chatting  under  the  shadow  of  their 
&roiliar  palm. 

In  the  evening,  the  Greek,  to  whom  I  have  alluded  in  the 
tenth  chapter,  paid  us  a  visit.  He  was  a  physician,  and  endeav- 
ored to  support  himself  by  his  profession,  but  he  complained  that 
the  people  were  dreadfully  healthy  ;  and  the  few  patients  he  had 
were  so  poor,  that  they  could  not  a£R>rd  to  be  cured  of  fever, 
dysentery,  ophthalmia,  and  one  or  two  nameless  complaints. 
We  sat  chatting  with  this  murderer  until  very  late  ;  when,  just 
over  the  temple  on  the  isle  of  Elephantina,  I  observed  a  pale 
column  of  light  flashing  from  the  palm-trees  upward  into  the 
deep  blue  sky.  We  thought  it  was  a  lunar  rainbow,  though 
the  moon  was  only  three  days  old,  and  there  was  not  a  vapor  in 
all  the  sky.  Our  friend,  the  man  of  blood,  called  it  "  I'Arco  di 
No&y"  and  the  natives,  "  Abou  Saheel,"  which  means  the  "  lucky 
patriarch."  This  was  the  comet  that  created  such  a  sensation 
in  England ;  but  we  of  Assouan — Greek,  English,  and  Egyp- 
tiaD-*took  it  to  lie  one  of  those 

<<  TearleM  rainbow*,  luch  as  ipan 
The  oncbodad  iklM  of  Peri-Stban." 
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Arrived  at  Aasouan,  the  old  Syene,  we  have  reached  the 
boundary  betwixt  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  and,  before  we  enter 
on  the  latter  country,  it  seems  fit  to  take  a  survey  of  that  which 
we  are  about  to  leave.  Though  I  have  spared  the  reader  the 
description  of  many  a  spot  that  wearied  my  foot  to  explore,  and 
my  thought  to  investigate,  let  him  not  therefore  suppose  that 
such  places  were  un visited,  or  that  the  spirit  of  adventure  slept 
among  such  stirring  scenes.  It  would  not  be  just,  however,  to 
Egypt  to  pass  over  in  utter  silence  the  marvellous  objects  which 
her  ancient  inhabitants  have  left  the  modem  world  to  gaze  at 
and  puzzle  over.  [  shall  therefore  run  rapidly  over  the  places 
of  chief  interest  that  we  visited,  as  far  as  Denderah.  From  thence 
the  country  is  so  rich  in  wonders  that  we  deferred  exploring  it 
until  our  return  northward  should  afford  us  more  leisure  to 
enjoy  it.* 

Who  has  not  voyaged  on  the  Rhine,  and,  as  he  glided  down 
that  noble  river,  felt  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  busy  cities  and 
calm  solitudes ;  the  vineyards  and  fortresses ;  the  castled  crags, 
where  the  banners  of  old  History  are  still  visible  to  the  imagina- 
tive eye  ;  and  the  deep  glens,  where  lurks  many  a  legend  be- 
lieved by  the  imaginative  heart ;  all  following  in  succession  as 
uninterrupted,  and  more  rapid  than  the  thought  which  strives  to 
follow ! 

Imagine,  then,  a  river,  flowing  from  the  undiscovered  depths  of 
Africa,  wider,  larger,  mightier  far,  whose  shores  are  lined  with 
cities,  and  temples  that  were  already  in  ruins  when  the  sources 
of  the  Rhine  were  as  unknown  as  are  now  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.t 

For  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles  you  glide  along  this  sa- 
cred and  mysterious  stream  ;  not  with  the  rapid  rush  of  the 

*  The  reader  will  find  details  relating  to  the  Natural  History  of  Egypt  in 
the  Appendix. 

t  "  The  Rhine  takes  iti  rise  in  the  most  hidden  parts  of  the  earth,  in  a  re- 
gion'of  perpetual  night,  amidst  foresti  for  ever  inaccessible  to  human  foot- 
8tep&" — ^Pliny,  iii.,  24,  who  writes  in  a  time  when  the  travellers  of  his  day 
•poke  of  ruined  Egypt  as  we  do  now. 
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steam-vessel,  but  tranquilly  and  thoughtfully,  as  in  a  Venetian 
gandola,  under  the  shade  of  the  African  palm,  and  among  the 
lotos  lilies  of  Egyptian  mythology,  fanned  by  airs  redolent  of 
perfumes  rare  even  in  our  luxurious  drawing-rooms.  On  the 
desert  sands  the  girafle  and  the  gazelle  are  grazing ;  on  the 
banks  the  crocodile  is  basking ;  the  pelican  is  gliding  by,  and 
the  ibis  soars  over  the  mounds  of  buried  cities 

"  with  pale  white  wing. 
Like  phantom  o^er  a  grave." 

Here,  you  pass  a  column,  or  a  propylon,  sole  remnant  of  some 
city  once  more  populous  than  the  whole  surrounding  lonely  re- 
gion now ;  there,  some  mud-built  walls  show  where  the  modem 
Egyptian  dwells,  in  himself  as  widely  differing  from  his  prede- 
cessor, probably,  as  does  his  clayey  shed  from  their  magnificent 
edifices. 

You  are  traversing  the  same  river  that  has  borne  the  Egyp 
tian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Saracen ;  and,  between  the  stream  of  time  which  Memory 
traces,  and  the  practical  one  on  which  you  float,  there  seems  such 
a  strict,  yet  confusing  analogy,  that  the  Pyramids  might  almost 
seem  the  milestones  by  which  Time  counted  his  progress ;  and 
the  cities,  in  their  varied  stages  of  decay,  brick-and-mortar 
epochs  by  which  Memory  traces  the  progress  of  Time's  stream. 
From  city  to  village,  and  from  temple  to  tomb,  there  is  many  a 
deep  glen  and  wild  desert  intervening  ;  but  these  leave  no  blank 
to  the  attentive  ear  and  eye.  If  the  city  has  its  history,  and  the 
tomb  its  epitaph,  the  mountain  and  the  valley  have  their  legends ; 
and  this  traditionary  lore  seems  at  least  as  ancient  and  as  pure 
as  the  prouder  history,  that  is  more  indebted  to  its  oral  voice  than 
it  would  fain  allow.  The  temples  and  the  monuments  relate 
their  own  stories  in  paragraphs  of  hawks,  bulls,  chariots,  con- 
querors, eyes,  serpents,  and  other  idolatrous-looking  letters  ;  the 
glen  and  desert  also  have  their  stories,  and  they  are  borne  wit. 
ness  to  by  living  illustrations. 

"  Lo,  upon  yonder  mountain  that  overshadows  Cairo,"  says  the 
peasant,  «  rests  the  imprint  of  Mahommed's  sacred  foot  j   tha 
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palm-trees  bend  over  it  to  shadow  it,  and  the  sacred  pigeon  loves 
this  memorial  of  him  whose  life  it  saved.*'*  Hark !  over  tho 
desert  sounds  the  cry  of  the  karawanjj*  chanting  its  solitary 
hymn,  inspired  by  Heaven  to  remind  the  traveller  of  his  prayer. 
"  Lak,  lak,  lak,  la  shariah  Kalak,  fil  moolk"  (to  Thee,  to  Thee, 
to  Thee,  belongs  Almighty  power,  without  partner).  And  see, 
beside  that  well,  where  the  aged  and  shrivelled  trunk  of  a  gigan- 
tic sycamore  is  crowned  with  branches  and  leaves  as  fresh  and 
green  as  in  its  youth  :  that  sacred  tree  sheltered  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily  during  their  flight  into  Egypt ;  beneath  that  tree  they  rested, 
and  the  breath  of  the  Child  conferred  immortality  on  its  friendly 

foliage. 

There  is  a  very  wide,  and  wild,  and  lonely  glen,  near  the 
Mountain  of  the  Birds,  opening  on  the  desert  through  a  chasm 
in  the  rocks:  this  is  the  Egyptian  Esdraelon,  where  Typhonand 
Osiris  are  to  fight  on  the  last  day, — champions  in  the  cause  of 
Destruction  and  Creation.  In  the  mountain  close  at  hand  there 
is  a  fissure  of  the  rock,  to  which  all  the  birds  of  the  air  resort  at 
daybreak  once  a  year,  and  each  insinuates  its  beak  into  that 
cleft ;  when  the  destined  victim  comes,  the  fissure  closes,  and  the 
expiated  fowls  fly  away  until  the  following  year. 

With  such  stories  every  striking  spot  is  rife,  and  they  are  told, 
not  with  any  doubt,  or  incredulity,  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish  pea- 
sants  relate  their  marvels,  but  with  as  much  faith  as  if  the  nar- 
rator had  been  eye-witness  to  the  scenes  that  he  relates.  Com- 
paratively  few  traditions  survive  concerning  the^ ruins  ;  but  the 
Pyramids  have  their  oral  history,  as  compendious  as  any  that  has 
yet  been  written,  and  perhaps  as  true.  Their  founder  was  Gian 
ben  Gian,  the  pre-Adamite  monarch  of  the  world,  who  also  built 
Baalbec  and  Istakar,^:  in  (what  was  to  him)  the  neighborhood. 
The  Pyramids  have  their  spirits,  too,  like  other  mountains,  and 
that  of  the  southern  one  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
who  wanders  there  at  sunset :  she  always  keeps  within  its  sha- 
dow, and  is  only  seen  by  surprise :  her  smile  is  glorious,  but  all 
on  whom  it  breaks  go  mad !    Is  it  Arab  malice,  or  a  pre- Ada- 

*  Sae  chapter  ir  El  Islam.  f  The  curlew.    * 

t  Penepolit. 
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mite  imputation,  that  ascribes  to  the  spirit  of  what  is  called  the 
False  Pyramid  a  woman's  form  ? 

But  Uiese  are  practical  times,  and  we  would  fain  write  in  a 
practical  spirit,  when  not  led  astray  by  visions,  that,  perhap  . 
should  find  no  place  in  the  broad  daylight  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. There,  then,  we  let  go  our  moorings  on  the  pier  of  Old 
Cairo,  some  three  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Saladin,  and  af- 
ter sailing  some  nine  miles,  we  pass  the  village  of  Bedrasheen, 
on  the  right,  close  to  which  are  the  almost  undiscoverable  traces 
of  Memphis :  yet  Abdollatif  in  the  fourteenth  century  seems  to 
have  found  here  as  extensive  ruins  almost  as  those  of  Thebes. 
Thence,  moving  southward,  we  pass  the  Pyramids  of  Dashour, 
together  with  many  nameless  and  crumbling  edifices  of  the  same 
description :  then  come  the  Pyramids  of  Saccara,  one  of  which 
is  built  in  successive  terraces  or  stages  ;  as  is  the  False  Pyra- 
mid,* which  seems  to  haunt  your  voyage,  and  meets  the  eye  at 
every  turn. 

Beyond  this  astonishing  vista  of  Pyramids,  far  to  the  North, 
behind  you,  are  visible  the  Great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  dwarfing 
all  others  notwithstanding  their  distance.  The  whole  space  that 
lies  between  these  pyramids  is  honey-combed  with  graves  and 
mummy-pits :  kings,  crocodiles,  priests,  polecats,  cats,  and  ca* 
naUlef  seem  indiscriminately  embalmed  by  these  poor  people, 
who  strove  so  zealously  against  corruptibility.  After  that  of  II* 
lafoon,  near  Beni  Souef,  the  traveller  sees  no  more  pyramids 
until  he  arrives  at  Semneh,  beyond  the  Second  Cataract :  hence 
they  occur  at  intervals  throughout  ^hiopia,  on  to  Mero6  ;  where 
under  a  somewhat  new  form,  they  appear,  as  it  were,  in  cities. 

Further,  on  the  Arabian  side,  is  the  town  of  Boash,  with  a 
Coptic  Convent-— a  sort  of  nursery  for  monks,  who  are  trans- 
planted  thence  to  the  convents  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  in 
the  Eastern  desert.  The  first  town  of  any  importance  is  Beni 
Souef,  on  the  western  bank,  eighty-three  miles  from  Cairo. 
Here  is  an  important  cotton  factory  ;  and  here  is  the  starting- 
point  for  the  Lesser  Oasis  and  Fayoum.     In  this  district  were 

*  It  derives  this  epithet  from  being  supposed  to  be  half  nstural,  with  only 
a  pymnidsl  top,  tdded  to  a  rocky  base. 
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the  ancient  Labyrinth,  and  Crocodilopolis  changed  by  Ptolemy 
into  Arsino6  ;  here,  in  more  modem  times,  roses  are  farmed  by 
fields,*  and  here  Moore  has  laid  the  opening  scene,  in  the  Epi- 
curean, of  his  heroine's  adventures :  she  sailed  to  the  Nile 
along  Joseph's  Canal,  which  opens  into  the  Nile  at  Beni  Souef. 

Catching  sight  of  Illafoon,  the  last  pyramid  of  this  region,  the 
traveller  seldom  pauses  to  witness  the  conversion  of  St.  Greorge 
into  a  Moslem  saint  (dragon  and  all)  at  Bibbeh,  but  stretches 
mward  past  the  Stone  of  Welfare.  This  is  a  rock  from  which 
the  voyager  is  said  to  take  his  real  departure  for  the  South,  as, 
until  he  reaches  it,  so  many  circumstances,  and  news  from 
Cairo  may  occur  to  detain  him.  Prom  Abou  Girgeh  a  road 
runs  to  Behnesa,  of  which  there  is  an  interesting  legendary  ac- 
count, tracing  its  foundation  to  J.oseph's  son  ;  but  thero  is  nothing 
sufficiently  important  to  detain  the  traveller  until  we  reach 
Minieh,  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  on  the  Nile,  with  baths  and 
bazaars,  and  all  the  luxuries  that  provincial  towns  in  Egypt 
afford.  Then  succeeds  Beni  Hassen,  which  contains  some  ot 
the  most  curious  and  ancient  painted  tombs  in  the  world,  and 
near  it  the  Specs  Artemidos,  or  Diana's  Cave.  In  the  former 
(which  aro  arched^  although  cotemporary  with  Joseph),  is  the 
figure  of  a  scribe  introducing  bearded  strangers,  shod  with  san- 
dais,  into  the  presence  of  a  chief  officer  of  the  Pharaoh.  These 
strangers  bear  gifls,  and  aro  accompanied  by  asses.  This  paint- 
ing has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  arrival  of  Joseph's 
brethren  from  Canaan,  and  would  then  be  the  most  interesting, 
as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  curious,  painting  in  Egypt. 

The  villages  of  Beni  Hassan  were  destroyed  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  being  the  haunt  of  incorrigible 
robbers ;  and  even  now  their  precincts  are  only  resorted  to  by 
the  antiquary  or  the  outlaw  ;  and  sentries,  with  loaded  muskets, 
are  generally  kept  on  guard  while  mooring  here.  Sheikh 
Abideh,  the  ancient  Antinoft,  succeeds,  built  by  Adrian,  to  com- 
memorate  the  death  of  Antinous,  who  was  drowned  here.  Re- 
ramoon,  a  sugar-plantation  and  factory,  succeeds ;  and  then 
tomes  Mellawee.     This  is  a  pretty  town,  and  offers  conveni- 

*  '*  One  fanner  his  3000  acres  of  roees  in  cultivation.**— 5^  John, 
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for  the  purchase  of  boat  stores,  uninterfered  with  by  any 
antiquities.  Further  on»  however,  are  the  grottoes  and  quarry 
of  Zebayda  :  in  the  former  is  a  curious  figure  of  a  sun- worship- 
per, on  whom  his  deity  is  shining,  every  ray  terminating  in  a 
hand. 

Daroot  is  an  insignificant  spot,  but  marks  the  vicinity  of  Jo- 
aeph*8  Canal.  Here  also  the  Douim,  or  Thebaid  palm,  is  first 
ofaaerved,  and  the  reign  of  crocodiles  commences.  Now  the 
traveller  is  approaching  the  squally  winds,  engendered  or  fos- 
tered by  (rebel  Aboufayd^e,  and  should  insist  on  the  sheets 
being  held  in  hand  by  the  sailors.  I  have  spoken  of  our  expe- 
nenoe  of  this  dreaded  pass  under  the  head  of  River  Incidents. 
Here  the  river  has  deserted  its  ancient  bed,  and  fallen  foul  of 
the  next  town  of  importance  on  our  course,  called  Manfaloot. 
What  the  Nile  has  left  of  this  place  is  tolerably  clean  and  well- 
built,  and  contains  an  hospital  and  a  cavalry-barracks :  and  the 
traveller  would  do  well  here  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  turkeys  for  his 
provision  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river ;  they  are  not  to  be  found 
farther  south. 

Henceforth  the  river  winds  considerably,  occupying  much 
time  with  little  result,  for  we  have  nothing  to  pause  upon  until 
we  reach  Siout,  which  I  have  before  described.  Grow  el  Keber, 
on  the  eastern  bank,  is  better  sought  for  in  books  than  on  its 
site,  where  nothing  now  remains  worth  noticing.  Indeed,  by 
the  time  the  traveller  has  reached  thus  far,  he  becomes  rather 
fastidious  in  his  demands  on  antiquity,  and  will  probably  pass 
on  as  we  did  to  Ekhmim  ;  contenting  himself  with  a  mere  glance 
at  the  "  pigeon-towers  "  of  Raanieb,  and  a  written  account  of 
the  White  Monastery. 

Panopolis,  or  Ekhmim,  requires  examination  from  its  antiqui- 
ties, its  history,  and  its  legends.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
magician  of  old  time  in  Egypt,  as  Dakke  was  in  Nubia  ;  it  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ekhmim,  the  son  of  Misraim,  the 
son  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  Thence,  passing  by  some  mounds 
and  villages,  we  pass  to  Girgeh,  which  derives  its  name  from 
George,  the  patron  saint  of  Egyptian  Christians,  as  well  as  of 
England.  It  formerly  contained  the  most  opulent  and  charitablo 
convent  in  Africa. 
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From  Girgeh  the  traveller  crosses  the  country  on  donkeys  to 
Abydus,  sending  on  his  boat  to  Bellianeh.  Abydus,  now  Aiafat 
Madfoun,  once  ranked  next  to  Thebes  in  importance,  and  con- 
tained the  palace  of  Sesostris  (Rameses  II.) ;  but  is  now  only 
represented  by  some  mounds  of  rubbish,  and  the  remains  of  that 
palace.  The  latter  contains  some  beautiful  bas-relie&  and 
paintings,  as  delicately  cut,  and  as  fresh,  as  if  executed  yester- 
day ;  and  here  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bankes  the  imponant 
^able  of  the  kings,  which  threw  such  light  on  Egypt's  earlier 
history.  Afler  Belliani,  some  insignificant  villages  only  occur, 
till  we  reach  Keneh,  with  the  exception  of  Farshoot,  a  military 
station.  The  inhabitants  in  this  neighborhood  are  remarkable 
for  their  breeds  of  dogs  and  horses  ;  they  are  descendants  of  the 
Howari  tribe  of  Arabs,  who,  for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  independ- 
ence and  prosperity  under  their  native  Sheikhs,  until  conquered 
by  Mohammed  Bey.  Opposite  to  Keneh  is  Dendera,  which,  with 
Thebes,  Hermonthis,  Esneh,  and  Edfou,  we  lefl  unvisited  until 
our  return ;  and  so  I  conclude  this  mere  gazetteer  of  a  chapter, 
to  enter  upon  Ethiopia. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


ETHIOPIA  AHD   ABTI8INIA. 


**  Wo  to  the  land  shadowing  with  wings,  which  is  beyond  the  rivers  of 
JEthiopia :  that  sendeth  ambassadors  by  the  sea,  even  in  vessels  of  bulrushes 
upon  the  waters,  saying, '  Go,  ye  swift  messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered  and 
peeled,  to  a  people  terrible  from  their  beginning  hitherto ;  a  nation  meted 
ofot  and  trodden  down,  whose  land  the  rivers  had  spoiled.'  ***— Isaiah,  zviii 

We  had  now  traversed  Egypt  in  all  its  length  (which  includes 
ha  breadth),  and  had  left  only  sufficient  objects  of  interest  unex- 
plored to  occupy  the  pauses  in  our  homeward  way.  Standing 
on  the  borders  of  old  Cush  and  iEthiopia,  we  now  looked  for- 
ward  to  penetrating  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  prepared  to  plunge 
into  the  interior  with  as  fresh  a  hope  as  when  we  entered  Egypt : 
we  then  looked  forward  to  reaching  Dongola,  or  Sennaar,  and,  if 
possible,  to  penetrating  into  Abyssinia. 

Apart  from  that  difficulty  which,  in  all  cases,  from  woman  ^ 
new  worlds,  stimulates  a  sanguine  spirit,  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly  inviting  to  adventure  and  interest  in  the  character  of 
Central  Africa.  The  magnificence  of  tropical  scenery,  enhanced 
by  its  deep  loneliness — the  fierce  character  of  its  few  inhabitants 
contrasted  with  the  simplicity  of  their  lives,  their  primitive  vir- 
toes,  and  their  furious  passions  ;  their  vehement  faith  in  religion, 
whether  it  be  the  distorted  form  of  Christianity  that  we  find  some 
following,  or  the  dark  superstitions  by  which  others  are  en- 
slaved ;  the  magic,  the  spells,  the  incantations,  and  the  fetish. 

It  was  not  our  fate  to  accomplish  this  design  of  reaching  Abys- 
sinia, as  our  voyage  found  its  limit  at  the  Second  Cataract ;  so 
I  shall  merely  glance  at  those  regions  in  imagination,  and  en- 
deavor to  convey  some  idea  of  the  little  that  is  known  concern- 
ing them ;  then  retuiTi  to  our  Nubian  voyage,  and  resign  my 

*  Th«  winged  globe  if  found  on  all  the  edifices  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 
and  the  veawlt  of  bulrushes  are  still  used  in  the  interior  of  the  lattsr. 
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claim  on  the  reader's  patience,  until  we  reach  the  more  stirriDg 
and  interesting  land  of  Syria. 

The  name  of  Africa  is  borrowed  from  a  Punic  word,  which 
signifies  ''  com,"  and  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  those  north- 
ern districts,  now  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  which  constituted  their 
granary.  Lybia  seems  borrowed  from  leb,  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage "heat,"  and  designated  the  region  lying  between  the 
great  Syrtis  and  Egypt.  Ethiopia  appears  to  have  been  a 
vague  term,  applied  to  all  the  countries  north  of  Assouan,  within 
which,  with  the  trifling  exceptions  of  some  brief  military  incur- 
sions,  the  Greek  and  Roman  sway  was  limited.  This  wide  ' 
region  received  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
means  "the  land  of  the  sunburnt  countenances." 

The  capital  of  this  vast  country  was  Merod  or  Napata,  where 
Candace*  reigned  :  this  last  was  the  chief  city  of  Lower  ^hio- 
pia,  and  was  supposed  identical  with  the  modem  Gibel  el 
Birkel ;  but  Mr.  Hodkins  places  it  one  hundred  miles  lower 
down  at  old  Dongolah.  \  This  question  is  of  comparatively  little 
interest  to  tho  general  reader ;  but  the  secluded  and  mysterious 
island  of  Mero6,  witii  lis  magnificent  Necropolis  of  pyramids, 
must  interest  every  thought  that  allows  itself  to  wander  into 
tiUse  regions  or  these  subjects. 

The  island  of  Meroe  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  river 
Astaboras  with  the  Nile,  at)out  me  hundred  and  sixty  miles  be* 
yond  Assouan,  between  the  fifih  and  sixth  cataracts.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  same  name  is  now  only  discoverable  by  its  cemetery, 
whose  pyramids  far  exceed  those  of  Egypt  in  number  and  archi- 
lecture,  though  inferior  in  size.  Mr.  Hoskins  describes  a  vast 
plain  crowded  with  these  wonderful  edifices,  of  which  he  counted 
eight  different  groups  ;  one  of  them  containing  twenty-five,  one 
twenty-three,  and  one,  thirteen  pyramids  ?  Each  pyramid  has 
a  portico,  invariably  facing  towards  the  east ;  and  the  general 
finish  and  elaborate  detail  of  execution  bears  testimony  to  their 
architects  having  possessed  a  high  degree  of  art. 

Isis,  Osiris,  Horus,  and  Thoth  figure  on  the  sculptures  in  has 
relief  in  the  porticoes,  and  are  represented  as  accurately,  though 
w'*h  inferior  skill,  as  those  of  Thebes.     Here  then  most  proba 

*  Acts.  t  iEthiopia,  p.  67 
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htf  is  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  which,  advancing  through  Egypt,  at 
length  stood  triumphant  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  The  an* 
cient  capital  to  which  this  necropolis  was  attached  lies  in  the 
d»pe  of  stone  firagments  and  burnt  bricks,  strewn  about  the 
plain,  prostrate  as  at  Memphis. 

Mention  of  this  empire,  remote  as  it  is,  recurs  from  time  to 
time  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Scriptures;  and  its  monuments 
bear  their  own  annals,  which  date  back  to  the  most  remote 
antiqaity.  For  the  latter,  the  reader  must  consult  Mr.  Hos- 
kins's  Taluable  work  on  iBthiopia ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  former, 
'  I  riiall  only  allude  to  Shishak's  expedition,  assisted  by  the  JRthi- 
ofNans,  against  Jerusalem  in  971,  B.C.  ;*  that  of  Zerah  in  955, 
B.C. ;  t  that  of  Thirhakaf  in  750,  B.C. ;  and  to  the  mention  in 
Acts,  yi.  33,  of  Candace's  eunuch. 

This  last  event  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  historical 
point  of  view,  as  it  involves  the  practice  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa* 
lem  in  those  days,  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  remote 
country,  and  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  which  had  been 
introduced  long  before  into  Ethiopia  by  an  enlightened  king 
named  Ergamenes.^ 

Whether  any  tradition  of  the  true  Grod  lingered  until  later 
days  it  would  be  hard  to  say  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Nubia  utfi- 
▼ersally  received  the  Christian  faith  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
adhered  to  it  until  the  twelfth.  Then  the  climate  proved  too 
strong,  or  their  faith  too  weak,  and  their  religion  too  corrupt,  to 
withstand  Mahometanism  :  they  adopted  Islamism  to  a  man,  and 
it  is  now  their  boast  that  not  a  Christian  inhabitant  exists  in 
Nubia. 

BejTond  this  country,  the  slave-hunters  have  a  theory  that 
there  dwells  a  race  of  pagans  and  cannibals ;  this,  however, 

*  2  Cbroniclei,  zii.  3, 3.  f  Chep  ziv.  8-11.  {  2  Kings,  xviii. 

§  Up  to  the  time  of  thit  king's  reign,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
priesthood  to  bold  the  king's  life  in  their  hands.  When  they  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  reigning  monarch,  or  wished  for  a  change,  they  announced  to 
him  that  "  the  Gods  were  tired  of  waiting  for  him  :'*  whereupon  he  sub- 
miesiTely  took  poison,  and  went  to  them.  Ergamenes,  having  received  this 
priesUy  hint,  retreated  to  the  citadel,  informed  the  priests  that  it  was  lAcy 
who  were  **  waited  for,"  slew  them— and  then  became  king  indeed. 
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may  be  merely  a  pretext  to  cover  their  atrocious  pursuits ;  and 
certain  it  is  that,  though  the  Crescent  Apw  holds  sway  over  the 
lower  countries,  the  Cross  resumes  its  power  beyond,  in  Abyssi- 
nia. Here  the  faith  which  St.  Mark  preached  in  Alexandria 
was  transplanted  under  the  form  of  the  Eutychian  heresy,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  Roman  Catholic  interlude,  it  has 
maintained  its  ground  ever  since.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Portuguese,  having  weathered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  turned 
their  eyes  eagerly  in  search  of  an  African  settlement :  in  Abys- 
sinia they  found  a  people  almost  relapsed  into  a  savage  state, 
yet  holding  firm  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Their  missionaries  soon  obtained  a  settlement  among  this  simple 
people  ;  and  the  Jesuits,  well  aware  of  what  a  bond  self-interetft 
constitutes  in  the  holiest  alliance,  and  knowing  besides  the  sym- 
pathy with  their  pursuits  that  the  discovery  of  wealth  would 
create  and  maintain  in  Portugal,  occupied  themselves  actively  in 
cultivating  a  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact,  written  on  tlie  forehead  of  History,  that 
wherever,  from  the  poles  to  the  tropics,  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
carried  her  spiritual  arms,  attempts  to  create  a  temporal  power 
have  accompanied  them,  and  Abyssinia  formed  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  A  Latin  patriarch  was  soon  discovered  by  the  empe- 
ror to  be  the  leading  authority  in  his  kingdom ;  the  Monophysite 
faith,  which  had  languished  hitherto,  revived  under  the  genial 
breath  of  persecution,  and  an  Abuna,  or  indigenous  patriarch, 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  church  and  his  country.  This  spiritual 
chief  was  slain  in  the  civil  war  which  followed,  but  was  imme- 
diately replaced  ;  and,  afler  five  rebellions,  the  apostate  emperor 
gave  liberty  of  conscience  to  his  people,  which  was  fatal  to  the 
Romish  Church.  At  his  death,  his  son  Basilides  restored  the 
ancient  faith  and  discipline,  and  the  Monophysite  churches 
resounded  with  a  song  of  triumph,  "  that  the  sheep  of  Abyssinia 
were  now  delivered  from  the  hycenas  of  the  West." 

They  seem  to  have  profited  little,  however,  in  a  spiritual  point 
of  view,  by  this  deliverance.  The  light  of  Christianity  glimmers 
very  faintly  at  present  through  the  gloom  of  superstitions  which 
have  the  shadows  of  African  idolatry  added  to  their  own.  St. 
Michael  is  appealed  to  as  an  intercessor,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
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«ieified,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Son.  Confession  is  insisted 
oo  as  indispensable  to  eteraal  life,  and  those  who  die  unshrived 
are  refused  burial :  the  fee  for  confession  is  considerable,  which 
may  throw  some  light  on  this  portion  of  the  doctrine.  Kissing 
the  hand  of  a  priest  purifies  from  sin,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
Mlem  insures  paradise  to  the  pilgrim.  The  king  of  Thou,  Sehela 
Selass^,  regaids  himself  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Solomon  by 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  he  calls  himself  "  King  of  Israel,"  and 
bears  upon  his  banners  the  inscription,  <<  The  Lion  of  the  Tribe 
of  Judah  hath  prevailed."  The  Abyssinians  observe  the  Jewish 
sabbath,  circumcision,  and  many  other  rites  of  that  people,  whose 
cause  they  deem  themselves  destined  to  espouse,  and  believe 
that  they  shall  one  day  rise,  en  masse,  to  deliver  Palestine  from 
the  InlideL 

The  Egyptians,  proud  of  these  converts  of  their  faith,  (whose 
patriarch,  or  rather  metropolitan,  they  appoint),  used  to  exagge- 
rate the  power  and  resources  of  Abyssinia  and  its  emperor, 
asserting  that  he  could  bring  100,000  men  into  the  field,  that  he 
could  withhold  and  give  forth  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  that  he 
possessed  unbounded  command  of  gold.  Modem  discoveries, 
however,  and  Major  Harris's  recent  visit,  reveal  to  us  a  people 
as  savage,  in  almost  every  respect,  as  the  nations  that  surroiyj^d 
them. 

There  appears  to  be  a  wild  caprice  among  the  institutions,  if 
•Dch  they  may  be  called,  of  all  these  tropical  nations.  In  a 
neighboring  state  to  that  of  Abyssinia,  the  king,  when  appointcid 
to  the  regal  dignity,  retires  into  an  island,  and  is  never  again 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  men  but  once — when  his  ministers  come  to 
strangle  him ;  for  it  may  not  be  that  the  proud  monarch  of  Behr 
should  die  a'  natural  death.  No  men,  with  this  fatal  exception, 
are  ever  allowed  even  to  set  foot  upon  the  island,  which  is  guard- 
ed by  a  band  of  Amazons. 

In  another  border  country,  called  Habeesh,  the  monarch  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Tiger.  He  was  formerly  Melek  of 
ffliendy,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Ismael  Pasha,  and  was  even 
then  designated  by  this  fierce  cognomen.  Ismael,  Mehemet 
All's  second  son,  advanced  through  Nubia,  claiming  tribute  and 
submission  from  all  the  tribes.    Nemmir  (which  signifies  Tiger), 
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the  King  of  Shendy,  received  him  hospitably,  as  Mabmoud,  our 
dragoman,  informed  us,  and,  when  he  was  seated  ia  his  tent, 
waited  on  him  to  learn  his  pleasure.     '*  My  pleasure  is,''  replied 
the  invader,  <<  that  you  forthwith  furnish  me  with  slaves,  cattle, 
and  money,  to  the  value  of  100,000  dollars." — *'  Pooh !"  said 
Nemmir,  "  you  jest ;  all  my  country  could  not  produce  what  you 
require  in  one  hundred  moons :" — ^the  young  Pasha,  indignant  at 
the  tone  or  purport  of  the  reply,  struck  the  Tiger  across  the  fkce 
with  his  pipe, — had  he  done  so  to  his  namesake  of  the  jungle, 
the  insult  could  not  have  roused  fiercer  feelings  of  revenge,  but 
the  human  animal  did  not  show  his  wrath  at  once.     "  It  is  well," 
he  replied,  "  let  the  Pasha  rest,  to-morrow  he  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  ask"    The  Egyptian,  and  the  few  Mameluke  officers 
of  his  staff,  were  tranquilly  smoking  towards  evening,  entertained 
by  some  dancing-girls  whom  the  Tiger  had  sent  to  amuse  them  ; 
when  they  observed  that  a  huge  pile  of  dried  stalks  of  Indian 
com  was  rising  rapidly  round  the  tent.     "  What  means  this  ?" 
inquired  Ismael  angrily  ;  "  am  not  I  Pasha  ?" — *<  It  is  but  forage 
for  your  highness's  horses,"  replied  the  Nubian,  "  for,  were  your 
troops  once  arrived,  the  people  would  fear  to  approach  the  camp." 
Suddenly,  the  space  is  filled  with  smoke,  the  tent-curtains  shrivel 
ug  in  flames,  and  the  Pasha  and  his  comrades  find  themselves 
encircled  in  what  they  well  know  is  their  funeral  pyre.     Vainly 
the  invader  implores  mercy,  and  assures  the  Tiger  of  his  warm 
regard  for  him  and  all  his  family  ;  vainly  he  endeavors  to  break 
through  the  fiery  fence  that  girds  him  round  ;  a  thousand  spears 
bore  him  back  into  the  flames,  and  the  Tiger's  triumphant  yell 
and  bitter  mockery  mingled  with  his  dying  screams. 

The  Egyptians  perished  to  a  man :  Nemmir  escaped  up  the 
country,  crowned  with  savage  glory,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  a  king,  who  soon  left  him  his  successor,  and  the  Tiger  still 
defies  the  old  Pasha's  power.  The  latter,  however,  took  a  ter. 
rible  revenge  upon  his  people :  he  burnt  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  nearest  to  the  scene  of  his  son's  slaughter,  and  cut 
off*  the  right  hands  of  five  hundred  men  besides.  So  much  for 
African  warfare. 

I  shall  only  add  one  more  iOthiopian  anecdote^  of  a  different 
species  of  romance,  and  then  return  to  my  task. 
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About  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived  a  shepherd  youth  of 
great  beauty  and  endowments ;  but,  as  he  seemed  condemned  to 
pine  in  an  obscure  and  lonely  life,  the  courage,  wit,  and  ambi* 
tloo  that  burnt  within  him,  were  wasted  on  the  sheep  and  goats. 
A  wise  old  woman,  in  his  childhood,  had  foretold  that  he  should 
one  day  become  great,  and,  supported  by  that  hope,  he  had 
lived  on  until  he  had  almost  learnt  to  do  without  it.  One  day 
he  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  lonely  lake  among  the  mountains, 
and  gazing  on  the  still  waters,  that  reminded  him  of  the  Eastern 
apologue  ;  '<  It  is  only  the  calm  waters  that  reflect  heaven  in 
their  breast ; "  when  he  observed  an  eddy  near  him,  whereby 
the  lake  seemed  struggling  to  escape.  He  cast  in  his  staff,  which 
instantly  disappeared ;  and  then,  impelled  by  some  instinct, 
be  heaved  a  huge  mass  of  rock  into  the  troubled  waters,  which 
thereupon  grew  calm.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  lake  began  to 
rise,  and  at  length  overflowed  into  a  desert  ravine.  The  shop- 
herd  returned  to  his  tent,  musing  on  what  he  felt  was  an  event 
of  important  omen  ;  but  time  wore  on,  and  he  was  still  a  shep- 
herd. Then  there  came  among  his  people  ambassadors  from  a 
&r  country  down  in  the  plains,  saying,  "  The  waters  of  our  vaU 
ley  are  dried  up,  and  the  king  will  give  hb  daughter  and  half 
his  kingdom  to  him  who  will  restore  them ;  for  a  staff  has 
been  found  in  the  dried  water-course,  and  it  is  such,  they  say, 
as  the  men  of  these  mountains  use."  Then  went  the  young 
shepherd  to  the  king,  restored  his  river,  and  obtained  his  daugh- 
ter  and  his  throne  in  return.  Such  is  even  the  legendary  value 
cyf  water  in  these  "  lands  of  the  sun." 

The  trade  from  Abyssinia  down  the  Nile  is  very  trifling  ;  the 
principal  exports  are  indigo,  ivory,  hides,  and  slaves. 

The  Pasha  has  garrisons  at  Shenda,  Dongola,  Sennaar,  and 
Khartoun,  in  Nubia.  The  latter  owes  its  creation  to  his  army. 
It  is  modem,  of  course,  well  built,  and  beautifully  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White  Rivers.  A  Greek  mer* 
chant,  who  had  been  physician  to  the  forces  there,  told  me  the 
Blue  River  was  by  far  the  most  rapid,  and  also  contained  the 
sweetest  water ;  which  renders  it  probable  that  it  retains  purity 
and  montentum  from  a  mountain  descent,  which  the  White 
River  is  unconscious  of. 
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Besides  Merde,  there  are  magnificent  ruins,  and  some  pyra- 
mids at  El  Birkel,  Solib,  and  Senmeh,  within  twenty  days'  jour- 
ney  from  Assouan. 

After  these  slight  prospective  and  retrospective  digressions,  I 
return  to  my  tour.  " 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  CATABACT   AlfD  PHIXAS. 


Syene's  rocks  are  far  behind. 

And  thy  green  banks,  sweet  Isle  of  Flowers ; 
And  thine,  Shehayl !  whose  children's  laugh 

Rings  merrily  through  the  date-tree  bowers. 
That  erst,  mysterious  rites  concealing, 
CTershadowed  silent  Pharaoh's  kneeling. 

LOKD  LlNDSAT. 

At  AMOuan,  we  gave  a  feast  and  a  day  of  rest  to  our  crew, 
after  their  twenty-six  days'  labor,  almost  without  intermission. 
Their  banquet  consisted  of  a  ram,  as  usual,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  domesticated  by  its  late  owner ;  for  it  rubbed  its  old 
horny  head  afiectionately  against  the  knees  of  its  butcher,  as  he 
turned  its  forehead  toward  Mecca,  and  pronounced  the  name  of 
Allah  whilst  he  used  his  knife.  The  poor  brute  was  skinned  in 
less  time  than  a  lady  would  take  ofl*  her  glove,  cut  up  like  a 
young  chicken,  plunged  into  water  that  was  boiling  on  acacia 
branches,  and  had  disappeared  utterly  in  alnKMt  as  short  a  time 
as  it  takes  to  tell  it.  Then  its  devourcrs  betook  themselves  to 
their  interminable  music,  to  the  tune  of  which  they  exhibited 
dances  that  were  anything  but  edifying.  The  villagers  sat 
round  them  in  a  ring,  a  self- constituted  audience ;  while  their 
naked  little  children  ran  about  playing  hide  and  seek  behind 
them,  with  as  much  concealment  as  was  practicable  where 
drapery  did  not  abound. 

The  Isle  of  Flowers,  opposite,  is  inhabited  by  Nubians :  three 
hundred  yards  of  water  separate  two  people  utterly  dissimilar 
in  language,  character,  and  feature.  Here,  is  the  thieving, 
cowardly,  cunning  Egyptian ;  there,  the  honest,  bold,  simple 
^f  jbian ;  each  despising  and  pitying  the  other— -suoh  is  patrir 
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What  a  problem  does  this  tendency  to  identify  ourselves  with 
the  land  that  gave  us  birth  afford  !  This  "  fortunate  fallacy,"  as 
a  distinguished  political  economist  designates  it,  which,  running 
through  the  long  predicamental  line  of  family,  tribe,  country, 
province,  nation,  is  binding  among  men,  who  would  disregard 
the  happiness  of  any  individual  composing  it.  Whatever  phi- 
losophers  may  say,  however,  it  belongs  to  the  best  instincts  of 
fallen  humanity,  and,  like  filial  affection,  is  found  as  influential 
among  these  poor  tyrant-ridden  savages,  as  among  the  snowy 
wastes  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  the  Senate  of  Great  Britain. 

One  of  our  crew  was  a  very  intelligent,  good-tempered  boy, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  seemed  to  consider  the  prospect 
of  an  adventure  the  most  irresistible  temptation,  and  was  as  proud 
of  any  little  article  of  dress  as  a  woman-child.  R.  proposed  to 
take  him  to  Syria  as  his  pipe-bearer,  and  told  him  he  should  have 
a  horse,  and  silk  sash,  and  pistols.  The  boy's  eyes  glistened 
as  he  heard  these  glories  recapitulated  ;  then,  suddenly  his  coun- 
tenance  fell,  and  with  tears  he  replied — "Very  good,  very 
grand ;  but  I  cannot  leave  my  mother."  And  so  he  went  back 
to  his  hard  life,  and  squalid  dress,  and  meagre  food,  with  which 
he  is  at  this  moment  happier  probably  than  if  dragoman  to  a 
prince,  and — motherless. 

The  crew  had  sunk  to  sleep,  R.  had  retired  to  the  boat,  the 
villagers  had  disappeared  among  the  palms,  and  I  sat  at  the  door 
of  my  tent  in  solitude,  looking  out  upon  the  sands  that  shone 
silver  white  in  contrast  with  the  dark  clif&  and  masses  of  granite 
that  surrounded  me.  The  roar  of  the  distant  cataract  was  con- 
tinuous ;  and  now  and  then  a  peal  of  laughter,  or  a  snatch  of 
song,  broke  from  the  village  beyond  the  palms,  and  the  jackal's 
wailing  cry  answered  from  the  cemetery  in  the  desert. 

I  had  just  fallen  asleep  on  my  capote,  when  I  heard  an  eager 
sniffing  at  my  ear,  and  felt  a  warm  breath  upon  my  cheek 
which,  even  in  my  dreams,  I  knew  came  from  no  kindly  watcher 
of  my  slumbers ;  as  I  slowly  opened  my  eyes,  I  encountered 
such  a  sight  as  almost  made  them  close  again,  against  what 
seemed  a  hideous  vision — between  me  and  the  moonlight  stood 
the  gaunt,  hog-backed  form  of  a  hysena,  all  bristling  with  excite- 
ment ;  and  within  arm's  length,  his  large,  round,  ghastly  eyea 
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were  glaring  upon  mine.  Instinctively  I  levelled  my  pistol  at 
his  fiendish  countenance ;  but,  just  as  my  linger  trembled  on  the 
trigger,  1  saw  the  boat  was  in  the  line,  and,  crowded  as  she  was, 
though  distant,  the  shot  must  have  taken  effect  upon  some 
sailor.  So  I  scared  the  brute  with  a  shout,  and  when  I  ran  to 
the  door,  he  had  disappeared  behind  the  rocks.  The  blood  of 
the  slaughtered  ram  was  still  steaming  from  the  sands,  and  I 
supposed  had  attracted  my  unexpected  visitor.  This  time  I  fast- 
ened the  door  of  the  tent,  and  slept  as  soundly  as  if  I  were  not 
in  the  midst  of  a  menagerie  let  loose.  And  here  I  may  allude 
to  the  fact,  that  it  requires  some  practice  to  find  a  lullaby  in  the 
serenades  of  jackals,  hyaenas,  or  even  of  wild  dogs ;  to  lie  trust- 
fully on  sands  that  harbor  scorpions,  stinging  beetles,  and  horned 
asps ;  and  to  be  soothed  with  the  murmurs  of  a  stream,  in  which 
the  crocodile  wanders  and  the  water-serpent  wriggles. 

There !  flames  forth  the  sun-shine  of  the  tropics,  flashing  over 
the  roseate  granite  cliffs,  and  the  dew-diamonded  palms,  and  the 
silvery  river;  the  very  desert  smiles  beneath  that  magical 
morning  power ;  and  all  who  have  survived  the  night  come  forth 
rejoicing,  from  hovel  and  from  palace,  as  if  life  were  indeed  a 
blessing,  as  well  as  a  probation.  The  indefatigable  Mahmoud 
had  already  unloaded  the  boat,  preparatory  to  the  ascent  of  the 
cataract ;  and  by  his  provident  arrangement  a  file  of  camels  is 
moving  down  the  narrow  pathway,  to  transport  the  cargo  to 
Philoe,  across  the  desert.  Now  the  tent  disappears,  and  leaves 
as  little  trace  as  the  palaces  that  once  occupied  its  site.  Trunks, 
boxes,  hen-coops,  frying-pans,  powder-magazines,  and  tables,  are 
piled  upon  the  kneeling  camels.  They  growl  a  little  to  express 
those  savage  but  servile  feelings  that  pass  for  meekness  and 
resignation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  owing  to  their  hypocritically 
resigned  expression  of  countenance.  Now,  the  black  driver 
gives  an  angry  shriek  at  them,  which  means,  «  Get  up,  you 
brute  ;"  and  there  they  go,  majestically  towering  along,  as  if 
they  were  doing  it  all  for  show ;  while  cocks  are  crowing  on  the 
top  of  them  from  the  hen-coops,  and  Abdallah  is  grinning  his 
leeth  out,  as  he  bestrides  my  saddle,  surmounting  a  pile  of  ket- 
tles and  coffee-pots. 

The  Rais  of  the  Catoract,  and  the  other  river  authorities,  did 
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not  make  their  appearance  till  towards  noon.  A  report  had 
reached  the  Pasha's  ears  that  the  poor  people,  who  dwell  among 
these  rocks,  had  discovered  some  means  to  avert  starvation  by 
catching  fish  in  weirs  of  the  rudest  kind,  built  among  the  rapids. 
Mehemet  Ali,  by  return  of  post  (which  fortunately  for  the  fish- 
ermen  occupied  six  weeks),  transmitted  an  order  to  tax  these 
little  fisheries ;  and  the  river  chiefs  were  at  this  moment  occupied 
in  an  interview  with  the  tax-gatherer. 

At  length  they  arrived ;  three  tall,  spare,  elderly  men,  with 
long  beards  and  large  turbans,  and  such  cumbrous  drapery  that 
exertion  seemed  impossible  to  them.  They  squatted  around  us 
on  the  deck,  and  were  followed  by  crowds  of  their  acquaintance, 
who  listened  to  the  bargain,  and  did  not  scruple  to  express  their 
sentiments  of  satisfaction,  or  otherwise,  on  anything  that  was 
said.  The  bargaining  was  carried  on  with  vehement  voices, 
amounting,  at  important  passages,  to  screams  and  the  most 
violent  gesticulation  :  we,  of  course,  held  our  peace ;  and  Mah- 
moud  and  the  chiefs,  after  an  hour's  debate,  came  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  price,  which  each  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  from 
the  beginning.  This  amounted  to  the  imposing  sum  of  £2  10s., 
in  consideration  of  which,  we  and  our  ship  were  to  be  dragged 
up  the  cataracts,  and  let  safely  down  them  on  our  return. 

The  wind  was  fair  and  strong.  A  new  pilot,  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  engage  for  the  upper  river,  here  took  the  place  of  our 
faithful  Bacheet,  as  good  a  man  in  his  way,  black  or  Briton,  as 
ever  held  a  tiller.  Our  recruit  called  himself  "  The  Hippopota- 
mus," and  a  more  grim,  forbidding-looking  negro  I  never  beheld. 
His  face  was  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  frightfully 
seamed,  moreover,  with  the  explosion  of  gunpowder ;  he  was 
about  six  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  his  lean  black  limbs  looked 
like  those  of  a  skeleton  in  mourning.  Now,  the  moorings  are 
loosed,  the  sails  set  to  the  northern  breeze,  Bgypt  recedes,  and 
we  glide  into  Ethiopia ! 

Colossal  masses  of  granite,  detached  from  the  dark  red  clifls 
that  tower  over  us,  lie  strewn  along  the  banks,  and  in  the  river. 
On  our  right,  Elephantina  nods  all  its  palm-trees  in  farewell ; 
on  the  lefl,  the  deserted  city,  with  its  rugged  ruins  topping  the 
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jagged  cliffs,  till  the  distance  blended  into  one  the  vast  distorted 
masses  that  lay  darkly  relieTed  against  the  pale  blue  sky. 

Our  voyage  for  the  next  hour  was  very  exciting  and  pic- 
turesque ;  the  river,  narrowed  between  the  dark  crags,  here  and 
there  boiled  into  milk-white  foam :  sometimes  a  pyramid  of 
nature-piled  rocks  towered  from  the  desert-plain ;  and  between  it 
and  the  barren  hills,  would  for  a  moment  smile  some  spot  of 
vivid  verdure,  shadowed  by  acacias,  or  a  palm-tree  ;  sometimes 
the  sandy  valleys  were  of  deep  yellow,  contrasted  with  the 
gloomy  rocks  whose  shadow  they  received  like  water ;  sometimes 
these  sandy  tracts  were  silvery  white,  giving  the  impression  of  a 
snowy  tract  by  moonlight.  Then  we  shot  past  the  beautiful  little 
island  of  Shehayl,  and  entered  upon  more  troubled  waters. 

The  breeze  was  fair  and  fresh,  and  our  bark  breasted  the  tor- 
rent  gallantly,  flinging  the  foam  from  her  bows  on  the  black 
rocks  as  she  struggled  past ;  at  the  foot  of  the  second  rapid  there 
was  a  space  of  calm  water,  over  which  she  rushed,  as  if  to 
charge  the  fall,  but  it  was  too  strong  for  her :  for  a  moment  she 
recoiled,  then  fairly  went  about,  and  seemed  driving  furiously 
and  inevitably  against  an  impending  cliff,  at  whose  base  the 
waters  weltered  fearfully.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  cataract  had, 
until  now,  been  seated  tranquilly  on  the  deck,  but  watched  with 
a  vivid  eye  every  motion  of  the  admirably  steered  boat.  Now 
came  Ai>time.  In  a  moment  more  we  should  have  been  a  wreck 
against  that  rugged  rock,  when  suddenly  lie  started  to  his  feet ; 
his  cumbrous-looking  drapery  fell  from  around  him  like  a  veil : 
one  instant,  an  infirm  oM  man  seemed  cowering  at  our  feet ;  the 
next,  a  stalwart,  sinewy  form  rose  like  magic  from  his  place :  one 
moment  he  stood  motionless  at  the  bow,  then  plunged  fearlessly 
into  the  torrent— emerged  upon  the  threatening  rock,  and  received 
upon  his  naked  shoulder  a  blow  that  might  have  felled  a  palm- 
tree  :  the  very  boat  reeled  from  her  oollisk>n  with  that  iron  man» 
who  turned  her  aside  with  dexterous  strength,  and  then  she 
floated  round  into  a  quiet  bay,  and  was  at  rest.  The  hero  of  a 
moment  ago  again  looked  like  a  bale  of  blue  and  white  cotton 
lumbering  the  deck,  except  that  he  resumed  his  unextinguished 
pipe. 

This  was  our  first  day's  work.    Leaving  our  boat  at  the  foot 
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of  the  cataracts,  we  proceeded  over  land  to  PhilcB,  where  our 
encampment  awaited  us.  It  was  only  about  two  miles  distant, 
yet  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  scenery  so  wildly  strange,  and 
imreal,  as  that  through  which  we  passed.  The  general  effect 
was  one  of  awful  grandeur  and  sternest  solitude ;  yet,  among 
those  menacing  clifis  that  towered  over  and  around  us  in  Uie 
most  distorted  forms,  lay  spots  of  the  soAest  beauty  and  richest 
verdure.  These  increased  as  we  proceeded  ;  and  we  entered 
a  village  of  pretty  cottages,  overshadowed  by  palm-trees,  that 
gave  us  the  most  agreeable  surprise :  they  were  as  different  from 
the  squalid  dwellings  of  Egypt  as  were  their  modest,  yet  unveil, 
ed  women,  from  those  of  the  Fellaheen. 

Old  women  were  sitting  in  the  shade,  occupied  with  some  quiet 
labor ;  girls  were  employed  amongst  the  enclosures ;  little  chil- 
dren ran  about  us,  with  merry  faces  and  laughing  voices,  beg* 
ging  us  to  buy  their  pebbles,  or  flowers,  or  bright  green  locusts. 
Some  of  the  attitudes  into  which  these  little  urchins  threw  them- 
selves were  very  amusing :  the  boys,  with  one  little  foot  advan- 
ced,  and  one  hand  upon  the  hip,  looked  about  them  haughtily 
and  erect ;  the  girls,  with  a  timid  air,  that  struggled  with  their 
merry  eyes,  wore  an  appearance  of  unconscious  modesty  that 
veiled  their  nakedness  better  than  all  the  silks  of  Hindostan. 

Then  we  came  to  Birbe,  a  sort  of  river-port  for  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  passing  through  a  gorge  in  the  rocky. mountain,  came 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  view  of  Philce  !  the  most  unearth- 
ly, strange,  wild,  beautiful  spot  I  ever  beheld.  No  dreamer  of 
the  mystical  old  times,  when  beauty,  ^knowledge,  and  power 
were  realized  on  earth,  ever  pictured  to  himself  a  scene  of 
wilder  grandeur  and  more  perfect  loveliness.  All  that  I  had 
read,  or  heard,  or  imagined  of  this  wondrous  scene,  had  lefl  me 
unprepared  for  such  a  realization  ;  and,  if  I  add  my  own  vain 
3fibrts  at  description  to  those  that  have  preceded  me,  it  is  not  in 
any  hope  of  conveying  a  true  impression  to  the  reader.  All 
round  us  towered  up  vast  masses  of  gloomy  rocks,  piled  one 
upon  the  other  in  the  wildest  confusion ;  some  of  them,  as  it 
were,  skeletons  of  pyramids,  others  requiring  only  a  few  strokes 
of  giant  labor  to  form  colossal  statues  that  might  have  startled 
the  Anakim.     Here  spreads  a  deep  drift  of  silvery  sand,  fringed 
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bj  rich  verdure,  and  purple  blossoms  ;  there,  a  grove  of  palmsi 
iotermingled  with  the  flowering  acacia  ;  and  then,  through  vistas 
of  craggy  clifis  and  plumy  foliage,  gleams  a  calm  blue  lake^ 
with  the  Sacred  Island  in  the  midst,  green  to  the  water's  edge 
except  where  the  walls  of  the  old  temple-city  are  reflected. 
Above  those  shrub-tangled  and  pillared  banks  were  tall  pyra- 
mids, columns  airy,  yet  massive  in  their  proportion  ;  palms,  and 
towers,  and  terraces.  Beyond  the  island,  the  lake  glimmers 
through  the  ruins,  and  the  whole  scene  of  peace  and  beauty  is 
embosomed  in  a  valley  frowned  over  by  a  girdle  of  rugged 
mountains,  all  scathed,  and  dark  and  desolate. 

There  was  an  air  of  repose,  and  awe,  and  perfect  calm  over 
the  whole  region  around,  that  suited  well  with  the  solemn  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  consecrated  ;  and  I  found  myself  asseve- 
rating its  unrivalled  beauty  with  the  most  solemn  oath  of  ancient 
times,  ''  by  Him  who  sleeps  in  Philcs !"  as  if  it  were  a  solemn 
invocation  still. 

Our  tent  had  been  pitched  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  the 
fire  was  blazing,  the  carpets  were  spread,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  were  seated  as  tranquilly  "  at  gaze  "  on  the  mystic  island, 
as  if  we  had  been  at  home — which;  to  do  us  justice,  we  felt  our- 
selves  to  be  pretty  much  in  most  places. 

I  wandered  along  the  river  for*  hours,  by  the  light  of  a  glo- 
rious moon,  that  shone  as  brightly  over  that  island  as  when  a 
thouAind  worshippers  thronged  those  fanes  to  keep  her  festival : 
and  then  we  read  Isaiah's  denunciations ;  and  Ezekiel's  prophe- 
cies found  a  voice,  as  they  did  a  realization,  among  the  desola- 
tions they  had  foretold.  • 

We  had  been  in  active  exertion  since  daylight,  and  it  was 
past  midnight  when  we  lay  down  to  rest  ;  so  profound  was  the 
repose  of  the  party,  that,  although  our  servants  slept  close  to 
the  tent,  and  R.'s  pallet  was  within  a  few  feet  of  mine,  none  of 
them  heard  two  shots  which  I  fired  at  the  wild  dogs  that  came 
prowling  into  the  tent.  The  early  part  of  the  night  was  quite 
illuminated  by  the  comet,  which  spread  its  light  from  the  zenith 
to  the  spot  where  the  sun  had  set,  as  if  it  was  composed  of  some 
stray  rays  of  light  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  left  behind  him. 

Sunrisci  the  next  morning,  found   us  tramping  through  the 
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heavy  sands,  to  return  to  our  boat^  which  we  had  left  below  the 
Cataract.  The  strangely  tossed  rocks  bore  some  faint  resemb- 
lance to  those  of  Glengariif,  in  Ireland,  but  were  all  the  color  of 
dried  blood.  Even  at  this  early  hour,  the  sun  was  intensely  hot, 
and  the  rocks  scorched  our  soles  through  thick  shoes,  yet  little 
children  were  running  about  with  bare  feet. 

We  had  time  to  smoke  our  pipes  on  board,  and  refresh  our- 
selves with  cofiee,  before  the  Rais  of  the  cataract  made  his  ap- 
pearance, accompanied  by  about  fifly  followers,  all  naked  but 
for  a  napkin  round  their  waists ;  fine,  athletic,  intelligent-look- 
ing fellows  they  were,  though  as  dark  as  midnight,  except  where 
their  white  cinctures  and  turbans  relieved  the  gloom :  they  all . 
carried  heavy  clubs,  however  which  appeared  to  us  an  unneces- 
sary part  of  their  equipment,  besides  the  knife  which  every  Nu- 
bian wears  in  a  sheath  strapped  round  his  left  arm,  for  want  of 
a  girdle,  or  any  article  of  dress  to  stick  it  in. 

An  animated  and  angry  discussion  immediately  ensued  be> 
tween  the  leaders  and  Mahomoud,  wliile  the  rest  looked  calmly 
on,  leaning  upon  their  clubs;  now  gazing  pensively  at  the 
strange  boat,  now  glancing  inquiringly  towards  a  gorge  in  the 
opposite  end  of  the  valley  from  that  by  which  we  had  arrived. 
The  cause  of  all  this  soon  appeared :  the  sheikh  of  a  rival  vil- 
lage arrived,  attended  by  numerous  followers  also  armed  with 
clubs,  and  a  stormy  debate  began  between  the  contending  par- 
tics,  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  dragging  of  us  up  the  cataract. 

Matters  began  to  look  serious ;  the  women  and  children  dis- 
appeared, reinforcements  continued  to  pour  in  to  both  parties, 
and  the  controversy  waxed  fiercer  than  ever.  At  length.  Ma- 
horooud,  who  had  been  gesticulating  and  shouting  more  than 
any  of  them,  swore,  in  a  solemn  voice,  by  the  Prophet's  beard, 
that  he  would  go  to  the  governor,  and  left  the  boat  apparently 
for  the  purpose.  Now  this  governor  was  a  decripid  old  Turk, 
who  jnight  perhaps  have  half  a  company  of  half-starved  Egyp- 
tian conscripts  for  his  garrison  ;  but  at  the  sound  of  his  awful 
name,  there  was  suddenly  a  great  calm  among  that  stormy 
crowd,  consisting  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  athletic  savages. 
"  By  Allah,  no  !"  was  heard  from  a  dozen  voices,  and  suddenly 
the  black  rocks  and  the  white  sands  seemed  to  swallow  our  in- 
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vadeiB.  It  appeared  that  these  poor  people  were  almost  starved, 
the  Pasha  having  wrung  their  last  para,  and  almost  their  last 
date  from  them,  and  they  had  come  to  endeavor  to  obtain  some 
of  our  purchase-money.  This  money,  divided  among  the  hun- 
dred who  were  to  be  thus  employed,  would  leave  only  about 
three-pence  for  each  man  for  each  day's  labor,  even  if  the  chiefs 
did  not  appropriate  the  lion's  portion ;  for  this  pittance  they 
strove  as  for  an  independence. 

We  now  made  sail  to  the  northerly  breeze,  which  fortunately 
b  almost  always  blowing,  and  conveys  to  the  burning  tropics 
that  coolness  which  our  f>art  of  the  world  can  so  well  spare. 
We  had  smooth  water  for  some  time,  and  the  deck  was  crowded 
with  our  new  subsidiaries,  while  the  three  chiefs  sat  close  to  our 
divan,  and  one  of  them  in  particular  was  shouting  like  the 
chorus  of  a  brass  band.  I  requested  he  would  keep  silence, 
and,  in  my  ignorance  of  Arabic,  applied  to  him  a  term  which 
meant  something  like  <*  Hold  your  jaw."  He  was  silent,  as  if 
thunderstruck ;  then  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  fixedly,  and 
pointed  to  his  grey  beard.  I  did  not  know  how  I  had  affronted 
him,  but  I  felt  I  had  done  so,  and  I  also  felt  the  force  of  his  appeal. 
I  made  a  gesticulation  of  respect,  and  used  some  expression  of 
apology,  which  he  accepted  with  rather  a  lofly  air,  and  said  it 
was  "taib  "  (very  well). 

In  such  interchange  of  civilities  we  arrived  at  the  first  rush 
of  water  that  is  called  a  cataract,  and  made  fast  to  the  rocks, 
while  preparations  for  the  ascent  were  in  progress.  A  boat 
belonging  to  the  Pasha  was  here  before  us ;  and,  as  we  had  no 
Firman,  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  precedence.  The  scene  now 
was  very  striking :  enormous  masses  of  dark  rocks  were  hang- 
ing  over,  or  lying  round  us,  in  every  direction  ;  the  foaming 
river  roared  and  writhed  through  every  fissure  and  ravine ;  in- 
numerable  dark,  demonlike  figures,  like  those  in  Der  Freischutz, 
flitted  about  us  in  every  direction,  among  the  rocks,  upon  the 
sands,  upon  the  very  deck ;  now  they  plunge  into  the  water,  or 
•boot  across  the  rapids  on  a  1<^  of  wood ;  now  a  dozen  of  woolly 
heads  start  up  under  our  stern,  shouting  for  "backsheesh." 
Perfectly  naked  and  amphibious,  they  seemed  to  have  as  little 
choice  of  element  as  so  many  seals ;  and  what  with  their  shout- 
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ing,  and  their  splashing,  and  their  ubiquity,  and  vanishing,  added 
to  the  thunders  of  the  cataract,  which  the  echoes  multiplied,  and 
the  bewilderment  of  the  strange  scene,  and  all  its  savages,  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  resist  joining  in  the  universal  de- 
vilment that  seemed  going  on  all  round. 

At  length  we  proceeded  to  business.  The  chiefs  had  now 
ascended  the  rocks,  and  stood,  with  their  long  blue  and  white 
robes  floating  in  the  wind,  giving  directions  to  the  eager  and  fluc- 
tuating crowd  that  swarmed  round,  and  above,  and  below  them. 
Now  an  English  rope  was  made  fast  to  the  mainmast,  and  about 
a  himdred  Nubians,  some  on  the  rocks,  some  in  the  stream, 
taking  hold — we  were  dragged  up  the  hill  of  water,  that  foamed 
fiercely  round  our  boat,  and  deluged  her  with  its  spray.  "  Yal- 
lough  !  Wallah !"  we  are  on  the  very  ridge  where  the  waters 
seem  heaped  up  ere  they  plunge  below,  and  our  boat  trembles 
like  a  pennon  in  the  wind.  '*  Yallough  !  Wallah  !"  once  more, 
and  we  are  over  it.  A  fler  a  short  rest,  we  moved  on  over  a 
quiet  space  of  water  to  the  third  and  greatest  fall,  where  the 
whole  body  of  the  Nile  precipitates  itself  from  between  two 
towering  cliffs,  foaming  and  plashing,  and,  in  short,  cataracting 
very  respectably.  Here  Ibrahim  Pasha's  boat  was  lost,  and  his 
Rais  and  two  slaves  were  drowned,  one  of  them  in  saving  his 
master.  Here  Lord  Lindsay's  boat  was  wrecked,  and  Dr. 
Clarke's  met  with  the  same  fate.  Mahmoud  strongly  urged  the 
expediency  of  our  leaving  the  boat  while  she  performed  the 
ascent,  but  we  told  him,  in  reply,  to  light  our  pipes,  and  he  was 
too  chivalrous  to  leave  us  alone  ;  so  he  remained,  and,  with  the 
pilot,  was  our  only  companion.  No  doubt,  it  was  more  amusing 
to  be  in  the  actual  struggle  ;  but  it  must  have  been  more  pictu- 
resque to  see  it  from  the  rocks,  as  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  round  clung  to  the  long  rope,  and  laid  themselves  out 
upon  the  rocks,  awaiting  the  signal  to  start. 

Now  every  arm  is  nerved,  and  every  eye  is  riveted  on  the 
Rais  of  the  cataracts,  who  stands  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  rocky 
waving  his  staff  like  the  wand  of  an  Enchanter,  who  had 
invoked  all  that  unearthly-looking  crew  to  his  assistance.  He 
waited  a  little  while  for  the  wind,  which  now  came  rustling  up 
the  river  and  swayed  his  white  beard  and  floating  robes,  as  it 
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filled  our  straining  sails.     Then,  over  the  roar  of  the  torrenti 

and  the  shouting  of  a  thousand  men,  his  voice  was  heard— 

**  Yallough !"  he  cried,  and  made  a  gesture  as  if  he  was  going 

to  do  it  all  himself.     The  cry  was  answered  by  the  dark  crowd 

in  a  chorus  of  "  Haylee   sah,"*   as  they  laid  their  brawny 

shoulders  to  the  rope,  and  made  a  rush  forward.    In  we  plunged, 

half  buried  in  the  cataract,  but  soon  felt  ourselves  slowly  ascend- 

ing  its  steep,  though  every  sight  and  sound  was  overwhelmed 

by  the  rush  of  waters,  that  foamed  and  sparkled  over,  and  thun. 

dered  round  us.     Some  few  minutes  of  convulsive  struggle  and 

intense  suspense,  and  there  ?  we  are  past  the  dreaded  cataract, 

and  floating  calmly  over  the  river,  which  is  now  uninterrupted 

ibr  two  hundred  miles. 

We  paused  a  little  while  to  take  in  the  crew,  and  get  out  the 
water,  and  then  with  swelling  sails  we  glided  through  the  portal 
of  gloomy  rocks  that  shuts  in  Ethiopia  from  the  world.  When 
we  emerged  from  its  shadows,  the  lovely  lake  and  temple- 
crowned  island  of  PhilcB  opened  on  our  view.  We  anchored 
under  a  grove  of  palm-trees  close  to  our  encampment,  and,  leav- 
ing the  servants  and  the  crew  to  replace  the  cargo,  we  embarked 
in  a  sort  of  wooden  tray  for  the  island.  Our  guide  and  ferry- 
man was  Abou  Zeb,  a  very  handsome  and  intelligent  lad  of 
•bout  sixteen,  who  is  called  the  king  of  PhilcB.  Thb  title  is 
accompanied  with  no  idea  of  derision,  but  bestowed  by  the  sim- 
ple people  round  with  as  much  regard  for  his  prerogative  as  if  it 
were  backed  by  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs.  We  were  glad  to 
find  that  his  sable  Majesty  had  no  residence,  nor  permitted  any, 
on  the  Sacred  Island ;  though,  soon  after  we  landed,  some  girls 
swam  over  with  coins,  and  beads,  and  other  little  commodities 
for  sale.  As  they  emerged  from  the  lake,  they  merely  wrung  the 
water  from  their  long,  black  hair :  the  sun,  and  their  soft,  smooth 
skins  soon  evaporating  the  drops  that  lingered  on  their  undulat- 
ing forms.  These  girls  wore  no  dress,  except  a  narrow  girdle 
of  tasselled  leather  round  their  loins ;  and  one  or  two  had  a 
slight  veil,  which  hung  from  her  head  over  the  shoulders  ;  this 
she  wreathed  into  a  most  becoming  turban  before  plunging  into 

•  God  help. 
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the  water.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity,  to  say  the  least  of 
it|  of  this  attire,  these  Nubian  maidens  wore  a  natural  and 
graceful  modesty,  that  invested  it  only  with  associations  of 
primitive  purity,  and  Eve-like  innocence. 

We  landed  at  a  small  door,  a  sort  of  sallyport ;  and,  ascend- 
ing  a  dark  and  narrow  staircase,  found  ourselves  in  front  of  a 
gigantic  pyramidal  portal,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  colossal 
dimensions.  This  opened  into  a  magnificent  court  of  the  Great 
Temple,  on  each  side  of  which  was  ranged  a  noble  facade  of 
lofty  columns,  nearly  perfect.  The  capitals  of  each  were  of  a 
different  pattern,  but  all  beautifully  worked ;  and  when  the 
varied  and  vivid  painting  (with  which  each  stony  boss  and 
blossom  of  the  chapiters,  as  well  as  each  column's  shaft,  was 
once  enriched)  was  entire,  the  effect  of  the  whole  must  have 
been  very  goigeous,  however  irreconcilable  to  our  present  taste. 
We  passed  from  this  court  into  a  lesser  one,  whose  lofty  walls 
seemed  to  narrow  upward  towards  the  sky.  Thb  gloom,  con- 
trasted  with  the  intense  sunshine  from  which  we  passed,  pro- 
duced  a  striking  effect,  as  we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by 
gigantic  sculptures,  whose  mystic  forms  we  could  scarcely  trace ; 
thence  into  an  adytum,  covered  with  a  ponderous  roof,  sup- 
ported by  enormous  columns,  encrusted  with  hieroglyphics. 
On  some  of  these  the  painting  was  very  vivid.  It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  convey  any  impression  by  mere  words  of  this 
wonderous  labyrinth,  through  which  we  wandered,  from  dark* 
ened  tombs  to  lofly  terraces,  from  haunted  chambers  to  wide 
courts,  where  Belshazzar  and  all  his  nobles  might  have  feasted. 
Everywhere  we  found  new  objects  of  interest,  and  each  spot 
that  we  explored  appeared  to  be  the  marvel  of  the  whole.  Ima- 
gine walls,  whose  height  it  wearies  the  eye  to  measure,  all 
covered  with  gigantic  hieroglyphics,  where  Grods  and  warriors 
seem  to  move  self-supported  between  earth  and  sky ;  then 
groves  of  columns,  whose  girth  and  height  would  rival  those  of 
the  most  corpulent  old  oak-trees,  with  capitals  luxuriant  as  a 
cauliflower,  and  gleaming  with  bright  enamel  of  every  hue  in 
heaven.  Every  pillar  and  every  wall  are  so  thickly  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  that  they  resemble  a  petrified  tapestry. 

And  then,  from  the  terraces  that  extend  over  this  assem- 
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Uage  of  temples,  what  a  view  presents  itself!  Beneath,  lies 
that  verdant  and  flowery  islet,  strewn  with  marble,  wrought 
into  every  beautiful  form  known  to  ancient  art ;  over  that  pile 
of  prostrate  pillars  a  grove  of  palms  is  waving  ;  from  between 
the  columns  of  yon  small  temple  the  acacia's  foliage  seems  to 
gush,  and  its  blossoms  stream.  Round  all  the  islands  flows  the 
clear,  bright  river ;  and  opposite,  lies  the  old  Temple  of  Osiris, 
now  called  the  Bed  of  Pharaoh. 

Beyond  the  river  are  patches  of  cultivation,  intermingled  with 
drifts,  of  desert  sands,  palms,  rocks,  villages,  and  wastes ;  and, 
over  all,  darkly  encircling  this  paradise,  rises  the  chain  of 
the  Hemaceuta,  or  Golden  Mountains.  Apart  from  the  Great 
Temple  (or  accumulation  of  temples,  as  it  seems  to  be),  there  is 
a  very  beautiful  lesser  one,  nearly  perfect.  Its  dedication  is 
uncertain,  but  places  like  these  acquire  little  interest  from  the 
names  of  the  deities  who  were  worshipped  within  their  walls. 
The  island  at  large  was  consecrated  to  the  great  triad,  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  Horus ;  but  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to  find  that 
none  of  these  edifices  were  erected  until  the  comparative  yester- 
day of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  whole  island  is  not  above  fifty  acres  in  extent,  but  it  is 
richer  perhaps  in  objects  of  interest  than  any  spot  of  similar 
extent  in  the  world.  Here  the  student  might  live  for  years, 
finding  each  day  reveal  some  new  source  of  knowledge,  and  the 
antiquities  of  the  island  inexhaustible,  until  he  became  one 
himself. 

There  are  numbers  of  travellers'  names,  from  Burckhardt 
and  Belzoni  down,  mingling  their  hieroglyphics  with  those  of 
tlie  gods  and  kings  of  the  elder  world.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
look  upon  these  records  as  the  desecration  that  most  writers  seem 
to  consider  them ;  I  felt  a  lively  pleasure  in  recognizing  the 
hand^writing  of  several  friends  in  this  remote  and  lonely  spot, 
and  even  in  renewing  the  fading  letters  of  their  names.  Who  is 
so  unfortunate  in  his  friends  and  friendships,  that  their  names 
will  not  recal  multiplied  and  pleasant  associations,  which  it  does 
not  require  the  depths  of  Africa  to  intensify  ? 

There  was  one  case,  however,  of  autographism,  which  amused 
not  a  little.     Mr.  Stephens,  the  American  traveller,  whose 
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appreciation  of  the  perfections  of  his  own  country  is  consider, 
ably  at  issue  with  that  of  any  other,  gives  us  an  account  of  having 
carved  his  name  on  the  same  slab  that  bore  the  inscription  written 
there  by  Dessaiz,  in  1799,  to  commemorate  his  arrival  with  a 
French  army  in  pursuit  of  the  Mamelukes.  Now,  after  Mr. 
Stephens,  came  a  French  traveller,  who  thought  it  bad  taste, 
even  in  an  American,  to  obtrude  his  identity  into  the  company 
of  the  French  hero ;  the  rather,  perhaps,  as  there  were  some 
acres  of  "spare"  wall,  equally  available  for  the  purpose:  this 
last  enthusiast  has  carefully  eradicated  the  name  of  Stephens, 
and  appended,  moreover,  the  following  aphorism, — "  La  page  do 
riiistoire  ne  doit  pas  etre  salie." 

The  evening  breeze  found  us  ready  to  start  with  its  first  breath 
for  Wady  Haifa. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

IfXTBIA 

Where  rippling  wave  and  dashing  oar. 

That  midnight  chant  attend ; 
Or  whispering  palm-leaves,  from  the  shore. 

With  midnight  silence  blend. 

Kbblb. 

Light  was  her  form,  and  darkly  delicate 
That  brow,  whereon  her  native  sun  had  set. 
But  had  not  marred. 

Tom  Cringle? 8  Log. 

As  our  boat  shot  away  from  beautiful  Philce,  the  dark  precipitous 
clifis  closed  gradually  round  us,  and  the  Sacred  Island  remained 
but  as  a  vision.  If  the  days  of  hermitage  were  ever  to  return, 
the  Solitary  could  find  no  place  on  earth  like  this,  wherein  to 
cultivate  self-discipline,  to  study  uninterruptedly,  and,  whilst 
preparing  for  his  translation  to  another  world,  to  communicate  his 
own  high  hope  of  immortality  to  the  gentle  and  intelligent  sav- 
ages that  surrounded  him. 

Nubia  differs  very  widely,  in  the  character  of  its  scenery, 
from  the  land  we  have  just  left.  It  is  true,  we  had  still  the  palm, 
the  river,  and  the  desert,  like  those  we  left  behind  us,  but  there 
•re  no  more  forests ;  the  clifis,  dark  red,  assume  wilder  forma 
and  approach  nearer  to  the  river,  the  stream  itself  is  narrower 
and  more  rapid,  the  line  of  vegetation  is  more  limited  but  brighter, 
and  the  desert  appears  more  frequently.  The  inhabitants,  also, 
exhibit  a  striking  change,  becoming  more  savage  as  their  scenery 
becomes  wilder,  and  darker  in  complexion,  as  the  sun  increases 
in  intensity.  They  are  a  very  mixed  race,  even  between 
the  Cataracts,  and  the  people  bordering  un  Eg^pt  speak  one 
dialect  called  Kenoox^  while  those  above  Kalabshe  speak  an- 
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Other  called  Kenzee.  There  are,  moreover,  several  distinct 
tribes,  such  as  the  Ababd6,  the  Moggrebyns,  and  the  Bisharein, 
who  have  each  their  settlements  and  their  own  peculiar  customs. 

Generally  speaking,  the  men  have  laid  aside  the  turban,  and 
rely  upon  the  covering  which  nature  has  supplied,  in  the  shape 
of  profuse  and  thickly-matted  hair,  falling  down  on  either  side 
of  the  face,  and  plentifully  impregnated  with  castor-oil.  Few 
of  the  young  men  wear  any  covering  but  a  napkin  round  their 
loins,  and  none  of  the  virgins  have  any  garments  except  the 
leather  girdle  I  have  before  alluded  to,  and  a  blue  or  white  scarf 
which  hangs  down  from  the  back  of  their  heads.  The  matrons 
wear  a  single  garment,  consisting  of  a  long  and  very  loose  blue 
robe  ;  and  the  old  men  use  turbans,  and  voluminous  cotton  robes 
like  those  of  Egypt.  Every  man  we  meet  with  now  carries  a 
long  spear  ornamented  with  the  skin  of  serpents  or  crocodiles, 
or  a  heavy  club  of  ebony,  which  is  brought  from  the  interior  by 
the  slave-dealers.  Many  of  them  also  carry  a  circular  shield 
of  hippopotamus'  hide,  with  a  boss  in  the  centre,  forming  a 
hollow  for  the  hand,  which  gras^  an  iron  bar. 

Great  numbers  of  Nubians,  oppressed  by  hard  labor  and 
heavy  taxes,  leave  their  country  to  seek  subsistence  as  servants 
at  Cairo,  where  they  are  in  great  request  from  their  character 
for  honesty  and  courage.  In  this  particular,  they  resemble  the 
Swiss  in  Paris,  and,  like  them,  only  strive  to  amass  wealth,  in  the 
hope  of  enjoying  it  in  their  own  country  in  the  evening  of  their 
lives. 

The  Egyptians  call  their  language,  or  languages,  Barabra,  and 
themselves  Berberi  ;  and  this  is  probably  a  modification  of  the 
term  Barbari,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  applied  to  all  for- 
eigners  indiscriminately.  As  a  nation,  they  appear  industrious, 
simple,  and  much  given  to  war,  at  least  in  the  shape  of  intestine 
feuds.  Their  principal  vice  appears  to  be  drunkenness,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  have  this  only  from  hear-say,  as  I  never  saw  an 
instance  of  intoxication,  except  in  our  Nubian  pilot,  who  deeply 
expiated  his  offence.  Their  dram  is  distilled  from  rice,  and 
called  Raid ;  but  they  have  also  a  very  tempting  liquor  called 
Boozyy  distilled  from  barley. 

The  Nubian  woman  is  more  free  than  her  Egyptian  neighboFi 
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ftiid  is  also  far  more  virtuous  ;  she  seldom  wears  a  veil,  and,  at 
she  bends  over  the  river  to  fill  her  water*jar,  or  walks  away, 
supporting  it  with  one  hand,  no  statuary  could  imagine  a  more 
graceful  picture  than  she  presents.  Her  light  and  elegant  figure 
has  that  serpent  sinuousness  when  she  moves,  that  constitutes  the 
very  poetry  of  motion,  and  resembles  gliding  rather  than  walking. 
Her  face  is  finely  oval,  and  her  dark  eyes  have  a  gentle  and 
inquiring,  though  somewhat  sad  expression,  that  seems  to  bespeak 
great  intelligence.  Her  complexion  is  very  dark,  but  it  is  of 
that  bronze  color  so  familiar  to  our  eyes  in  statues,  that  it  forms 
no  detraction  from  the  general  beauty  of  this  graceful  and 
winning  savage. 

There  was  a  girl  at  PhiloB,  who,  I  think,  approached  more 
nearly  the  ideid  of  perfect  loveliness  than  any  other  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  and  might  have  passed  for  the  yery  spirit  of  tliat  wild 
and  beautiful  region.     Whether  she  lay  couched  under  the  shade  '  > 
of  the  palms,  weaving  the  cotton  whose  pale  yellow  flowers  were    / 
■trewn  around  her,  or  led  her  sheep  to  pasture,  or  smiled  upon    > 
the  children  at  their  play,  or  gazed  upon  the  strangers  with  her  , 
large,  lustrous,  gentle  eyes — ^in  every  phase  of  her  simple  life, 
she  was  what  Eve  might  well  have  been. 

The  voices  of  these  women  are  very  sweet,  and  low,  and 
plaintive;  and  though  their  language  conveyed  to  my  ear  as 
little  meaning  as  the  song  of  birds,  yet  there  was  something  in 
its  tones  that  seemed  familiar.  Oflen,  when  our  boat  lay  moor- 
ed under  the  shadow  of  the  palm,  have  I  lain  and  listened  to  the 
murmur  of  their  voices,  with  a  pleasure  such  as  the  richest 
notes  of  the  Italian  music  never  thrilled  me  with.  There  is 
nothing  so  associative  as  sound  :  there  are  tones,  which  our 
heart  in  its  youth  has  heard,  that  never  leave  it ;  that  lie  hushed 
from  the  wild  tumult  of  the  world  we  live  in,  until  some  sister- 
sound  bids  it  start  to  life,  and  with  it  recalls  not  only  the  time, 
but  the  feelings  we  enjoyed  or  suffered  when  first  we  heard  its 
music.  Under  such  a  spell,  the  wild  and  savage  scenery  of 
Africa  passed  from  my  eyes  ;  far  distant  climes  and  times  re- 
placed  it  on  Memory's  mirage,  and  came  thronging  by  as 
rapidly  as  those  hours  had  fleeted,  when  I  was  roused  from  my 
reverie  by  Mahnioud's  informing  me,  with  an  execration,  that 
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these  ^<  maladette  donne"  wanted  three  piastres  a  piece  for  their 
**  maladetti  pollastri." 

Numerous  as  are  the  attractions  of  these  dark  charmers,  there 
is  one  very  powerful  protection  to  the  traveller  against  their  un- 
conscious fascinations  ; — ^that  soft,  smooth,  shining  skin  owes  all 
its  brilliance  to— castor  oil !  Unfortunately  for  romance,  there 
are  large  plantations  of  this  pretty  plant  in  every  district  in  Nu- 
bia ;  and,  as  oil  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  naked  skin 
from  the  scorching  effects  of  a  tropical  sun,  the  whole  popula- 
tion, menj  women,  and  children,  polish  themselves  with  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day  !  Now,  does  it  not  seem  cruel,  in  a  country 
where  the  trees  drop  aromatic  gums  and  fragrant  balsams,  and 
every  air  is  laden  with  delicate  perfume,  that  the  particular  ar- 
ticle of  general  use  in  the  savage  toilette  should  be  such  as  only 
an  apothecary's  apprentice  could  make  love  in  spite  of? 

Whilst  advancing  south,  we  are  driving  against  the  current 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  with  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  sense  of  motion  that  is  the  principal  charm  of  our  river 
navigation  in  this  delicious  climate.  But  as  the  sun  goes  down 
behind  the  desert  mountains  the  breeze  falls  too,  we  are  &in  to 
anchor  under  a  high  bank  till  morning,  and,  wearied  as  we  are 
with  cataracts,  and  temples,  and  desert  pedestrianism,  we  gladly 
prepare  to  rest.  But,  hark  !  as  the  moon  rises  over  yon  grove 
of  palms,  the  sounds  of  song  mingle  with  the  faint  rustle  of  their 
foliage,  and  our  ears  find  something  strangely  attractive  in  this 
mysterious  music,  i3suing  from  invisible  lips  in  a  land  all  strange 
to  us.  "  C'd  un  hallo  !  "  exclaimed  Mahmoud,  starting  from  his 
carpet  where  he  had  just  composed  himself  to  rest.  "  E  un 
gran  hallo !"  repeated  he,  as  he  placed  his  hand  to  his  ear  to 
listen  more  attentively.  '*Andiamo,  Signori,"  he  continued, 
with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say  the  expedition  was  inevi- 
table ;  "  Andiamo,"  echoed  we,  as  we  stuck  pistols  in  our 
girdles,  and  flung  our  jackets  over  our  shoulders. 

And  now  behold  us  threading  our  way  through  a  dark  forest, 
attended  by  a  volunteer  escort  of  four  of  our  crew  armed  with 
clubs.  As  we  steered  our  way  by  the  sound  of  the  yet  distant 
music,  1  inquired  of  Mahmoud  if  we  should  find  our  unconscious 
entertainers  dancing.    "  Oh,  yes."    '*  What,  the  women  dancing 
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with  men?"  <^  Corpo  di  Bacco !  No;  these  women  are  all  highly 
respectable."  "  How  do  you  know  ?  you  have  never  mixed  in 
the  gay  world  here."  "  All  the  Berberi  women  are  respectable.** 
"  Bttty"  said  I,  "  the  most  respectable  women  in  my  country 
dance  as  if  it  was  a  part  of  their  duty."  "  Ah !"  replied  the 
Moslem,  ''son*  Cristiane,  queste,"  and  3ur  conversation  ter- 
minated with  the  forest,  from  which  we  now  emerged  upon  a 
tract  of  snow-white  sand,  interspersed  with  dark  piles  of  granite 
rock,  and  shadowed  here  and  there  by  some  scattered  palms. 

In  one  of  the  vacant  spaces  sat  a  row  of  women  in  a  semi- 
circle, surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men,  all  standing,  and  listen- 
ing attentively  to  the  concert,  which  was  entirely  composed  of 
female  voices.  The  women  were  all  singing  very  vehemently, 
accompanying  themselves  by  tambourines,  or  marking  the  time 
by  clapping  their  hands.  The  moon,  brilliant  as  she  was,  could 
not  light  up  their  dark  faces,  and  I  could  only  see  the  gleaming 
of  their  eyes :  some  few  coquettishly  turned  away  their  faces  as 
we  approached,  but  soon  gave  themselves  up  once  more  to  their 
absorbing  song.  It  was  very  wild ;  but  the  music  was  far 
sweeter  and  more  varied  than  any  I  had  yet  heard  in  Africa, 
and  there  were  passages  in  the  ceaseless  chant  that  I  would  fain 
have  carried  away  in  my  menx)ry. 

At  first,  our  appearance  was  unobserved,  owing  to  the  shadow 
in  which  we  stood,  and  the  deep  interest  with  which  they  listened  ; 
but,  when  we  came  forward,  a  mat  was  spread  for  us  in  front 
of  the  performers,  some  shots  were  fired  in  our  honor,  and  all 
the  elders  of  the  village  came  up  to  salute  us.  I  shook  hands 
with  half  a  dozen  of  the  greasy  savages,  and  made  room  upon 
my  mat  for  him  who  appeared  to  be  Sheikh.  It  was  a  very  cu- 
rious scene,  that  semicircle  of  dark  women,  vehemently  chant- 
ing their  wild  song  ;  the  wall  of  fierce-looking  figures  that  sur- 
rounded us,  the  bright  moon,  shining  on  the  white  sand,  threw 
these  figures  into  strong  relief,  while  the  shadow  of  a  palm 
flickered  and  played  about  like  some  huge  spider.  The  Sheikh, 
with  his  white  beard  flowing  over  his  dusky  bosom,  sat  by  my 
side  with  an  appearance  of  the  most  perfect  nonchalance,  as  if 
we  had  the  run  of  his  house,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  ''  looking 
in  of  an  evening  occasionally  :*'  the  gloomy-looking  groups  that 
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•urrounded  us  bristled  with  long  spears,  which  appeared  to  ba 
part  of  their  ball-dress. 

Afler  a  short  time,  I  distributed  some  small  presents  among 
the  women,  who  received  them  in  silence,  and  then  the  men  be- 
gan to  gather  round  us,  and  demanded  money  and  other  trifles, 
in  a  tone  that  appeared  by  no  means  conciliatory,  coming  from 
the  possessors  of  spear  and  shield.  We  had  no  choice  but  to 
resist  at  once,  briefly,  and  indignantly ;  whereupon  an  ill-look- 
ing ruf&an,  who  very  much  resembled  one  of  the  jackal-headed 
deities  or  devils  on  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  demanded  why,  if  we 
had  no  money  to  give  them,  we  came  there.  "  We  have  pow- 
der," said  I,  pointing  to  my  pistol ;  and  Mahmoud,  starting  up  in 
great  indignation,  began  a  violent  declamation  on  their  want  of 
courtesy  and  hospitality.  The  more  decent  part  of  the  commu- 
nity seemed  to  appreciate  his  eloquence,  and  respectfully  re- 
tired to  a  little  distance ;  but  some  of  the  spearmen  gathered 
round  us  and  became  very  clamorous.  The  women  disappeared, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  no  very  pleasant  predicament,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  couple  of  hundred  angry  savages,  half  a  mile 
away  from  our  boat  at  midnight,  in  the  depths  of  a  Nubian 
forest. 

<*  This  comes  of  dissipation,"  observed  R.,  and  the  laugh 
which  followed  his  remark,  probably  stood  us  in  better  stead 
than  even  the  dread  of  English  fire-arms.  I  made  a  speech 
about  strangers.  Englishmen,  Pashas,  &c.,  which  Mahmoud  in- 
terpreted to  the  Sheikh :  and  we  prepared  to  depart  with  very 
menacing  gestures,  as  if  we  had  some  serious  thoughts  of  send- 
ing the  whole  assembly  in  chains  to  Cairo.  The  crowd  opened 
to  let  our  little  procession  pass :  our  four  sailors  in  advance  ; 
and  I,  who  alone  had  pistols,  in  the  rear.  I  paused  a  nooment 
to  shake  hands  with  the  decent  old  Sheikh  ;  shook  my  fist  at  the 
jackal-looking  robber,  and  plunged  into  the  wood  with  the  rest  of 
my  party.  The  last  glimpse  I  caught  of  the  assembly  repre- 
sented the  dusky  dandies  in  high  debate,  which  they  probably 
finished  by  a  fight. 

*  An  old  man,  who  was  suflering  from  illness,  followed  us  to  the 
boat  for  medicine.    Mahmoud  recommended  that  the  dose  should 
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be  flavored  with  poitx)n,  and  gave  the  invalid  a  long  lecture  on 
the  impropriety  and  impolicy  of  his  fellow.villagers'  conduct. 

I  gave  the  poor  old  fellow  some  medicine  and  advice ;  and, 
obnerving  he  was  nearly  Mind,  was  glad  to  see  his  son,  a  tall, 
gaunt  savage,  with  spear  and  shield,  escorting  him  off  among 
the  trees.  Mahmoud  observed  quietly  that  we  had  had  an 
escape ;  and  was  asleep  in  a  second. 

The  next  day  we  passed  within  the  tropics,  and  caught  glimpses 
of  some  very  picturesque  glens,  opening  into  the  desert,  as  we 
darted  on  before  a  spanking  breeze.  We  came  to  an  anchor  in 
the  evening  at  Kalabsh^,  a  commanding-looking  town,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Its  inhabitants  bear  such  a  character 
lor  courage  and  determination,  that  neither  tax-gatherer  nor 
oonscript-catcher  has  ever  ventured  within  its  walls ;  a  practical 
Kflult  of  heroism  that  Jeremy  Bentham  himself  might  give  it 
credit  for.  As  usual,  a  crowd  gathered  round  our  boat  as  soon 
as  we  arrived :  they  were  all  armed,  but  quiet,  civil,  and  re- 
■pectful.  The  young  men  stood  apart,  but  the  old  men  squatted 
themselves  on  the  bank,  and  asked  for  news :  the  women  brought 
milk,  eggs,  and  poultry  to  dispose  of,  and  the  children  produced 
csains  and  pebbles.  Leaving  the  antiquities  to  be  explored  on 
oar  return,  we  resumed  our  voyage. 

No  words  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  delightful- 
Bess  of  tropical  weather,  at  least  while  any  breeze  from  the 
north  is  blowing.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  very  act  of  breath- 
ing — a  voluptuous  consciousness  that  existence  is  a  blessed 
tiling ;  the  pulsasbeats  high,  but  calmly  ;  the  eye  feels  expanded, 
the  chest  heaves  pleasurably  as  if  air  was  a  delicious  draught 
to  thirsty  lungs,  and*  the  mind  takes  its  coloring  and  character 
from  sensation.  No  thought  of  melancholy  ever  darkens  over 
ii»— -no  painful  sense  of  isolation  or  of  loneliness,  as  day  after 
day  we  pass  on  through  silent  deserts,  upon  the  silent  and  solemn 
river.  One  seems,  as  it  were,  removed  into  another  state  of 
existence ;  and  all  the  strifes  and  struggles  of  that  from  which 
we  have  emerged,  seem  to  fade,  softened  into  indistinctness. 
This  is  what  Homer  and  Alfred  Tennyson  knew  the  lotos-eaten 
felt  when  they  tasted  of  the  mysteriotu  tree  of  this  country,  and 
beoame  weary  of  their  wanderings :«- 
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« To  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave. 

Far,  far  away,  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 

On  alien  shores :  and  if  his  fellow  spake. 

His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave : 

And  deep  asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake. 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make." 

If  the  day,  with  all  its  importunate  sunshine  and  its  innumera- 
ble insects,  be  enjoyable  in  the  Tropics,  the  night  is  still  more 
so.  The  stars  shine  out  with  diamond  brilliancy,  and  appear  as 
large  as  if  seen  through  a  telescope.  Their  changing  colors, 
the  wake  of  light  they  cast  upon  the  water,  the  distinctness  of 
the  milky  way,  and  the  splendor,  above  all,  of  the  evening  star, 
give  one  the  impression  of  being  under  a  diiierent  firmament 
from  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed ;  then,  the  cool, 
delicious  airs  of  night,  with  all  the  strange  and  stilly  sounds 
they  bectr  from  the  desert  and  the  forest ;  the  delicate  scents 
they  scatter,  and  the  languid  breathings  with  which  they  make 
our  large  white  sails  appear  to  pant,  as  they  flutter  softly  over 
the  water. 

The  comet  accompanied  us  all  through  Nubia,  now  terminate 
ing  in  a  point  of  diamond  brilliance  near  the  western  horizon, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  focus  for  all  the  rays  of  pale,  pulsing  light 
that  streamed  across  the  sky. 

Thus  we  ran  along  the  river,  day  and  night,  for  many  a  week. 
Sometimes  the  weather  was  so  lK>t,  that  even  our  sunburnt  sailors 
could  move  no  longer  with  the  towing  rope,  and  we  lost  many 
hours  of  noon  in  idleness ;  while  the  sun  blaz^  fiercely  on  the 
red  desert,  which  seemed  to  reflect  back  bis  rays  with  interest 
on  the  naked  clif&  and  on  the  flashing  river.  This  was  the  real 
hour  of  repose,  the  silence  was  intense,  and  all  nature  seemed 
entranced :  happy  those  who  could  sleep  away  that  season  of 
importimate  sunshine !  to  read  was  impossible  ;  languid  thought 
refused  to  act,  and  would  even  dream  no  longer ;  the  very  mos- 
quitoes  and  gnats  fell  asleep  or  scorched  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  pipes,  sherbet*  and  resignation. 

But  when  the  sun  begins  to  sink  towards  the  west,  where  the 
clouds  seem  to  grow  red-hot  at  his  touch  and  glow  like  bars  of 
iron  in  a  furnace ;  then,  all  nature,  from  the  mountain. breezes 
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to  the  mosquitoes,  seems  to  revive.  The  sailors  are  in  motion ; 
the  bull-frog  begins  his  bellowing,  the  few  solitary  birds  their 
•oog  ;  the  river  finds  its  murmur ;  and  we  plunge  into  its  waters, 
and  then  take  a  stroll  upon  the  desert  with  our  guns.  As  night 
comes  on,  the  moonlight  gives  the  reddish-colored  sands  the  ap. 
pearance  of  -a  snow-covered  world,  reflecting  the  glow  of  some 
distant  conflagration.  The  sand-hills,  among  which  we  wander, 
are  sprinkled  with  stunted  shrubs,  on  which  the  gazelle  feeds, 
and  among  which  the  lion  and  the  wolf  lurk  for  these  desert  deer. 

At  some  distance  from  the  river  I  stood  alone  upon  a  naked 
mountain's  side,  and  the  prospect  was  the  wildest,  loneliest,  and 
dreariest,  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Far  and  wide  to  the  horizon's 
edge,  the  trackless,  monotonous  desert  spread  its  undulations 
like  a  sea  ;  but  without  a  shadow,  or  a  fleck  of  foam,  or  a  sail 
to  enliven  its  dull,  sulky. looking  wastes.  There  was  not  even  a 
tree  to  relieve  the  view,  nor  anj^thing  on  which  to  rest  the  weary 
eye,  but  the  river  winding  in  blue  or  silver,  as  the  moon  or  the 
shadow  fell  upon  its  waters ;  and  on  its  surface  far  away  floated 
one  small  speck,  containing  the  only  human  hearts  that  beat 
within  that  wide-extended  circle  of  blank  desert  and  unclouded 
sky. 

Sometimes  we  came  to  places  where  the  river  narrowed  like 
the  river  Avon,  under  CliAon  Downs,  and  the  sailors  could  oflcn 
find  no  footing  on  the  crags ;  then  they,  would  swim  in  files, 
drawing  the  boat-rope  in  their  teeth.  After  leaving  such  gorges 
and  deserts,  we  opened  upon  a  broad,  calm  river,  and  a  country 
which  appeared  to  smile  with  verdure  in  comparison  to  that 
which  we  had  come  from. 

As  the  river  broadened,  there  appeared  an  island  which 
would  have  been  beautiful  anywhere,  but  here  was  like  a  glimpaie 
of  paradise.  Palm-groves  waved  over  peaceful  villages,  green 
lawns  were  speckled  with  flocks  and  herds,  luxuriant  corn-fields 
were  parked  ofl*  by  light  palings,  melon  gardens  ran  along  the 
river's  verdant  border,  which  was  flecked  with  their  golden  fruit 
and  flower ;  groves  of  the  lote-tree  and  acacia  sheltered  the 
blossoming  bean  and  lupine  from  the  sun,  and  the  whole  scene 
seemed  full  of  peace  and  gentle  prosperity.  As  we  slowly 
glided  past  this  Eden,  the  inhabitants  came  to  the  water's  edge 
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to  gaze  upon  the  strangers ;  little  children,  hand  in  hand,  almoat 
too  small  to  grasp  the  other :  an  old  man,  with  flowing  beard 
and  patriarchal  robes,  was  leaning  on  a  graceful  girl,  whose 
unreiled  limbs  displayed  a  model  of  symmetry :  the  few  other 
people  whom  we  saw  were  employed  in  some  light  labor,  from 
which  they  ran  smilingly  to  watch  our  boat  as  she  glided  away 
from  a  spot  which,  to  this  moment,  appears  to  me  to  have  realized 
all  that  poets  feign  of  the  Golden  Age. 

In  little  more  than  a  fortnight  we  returned,  and  passed  by  that 
little  isle  again.  Hell  let  loose  could  scarcely  have  wrought  a 
more  fearful  change  than  that  which  presented  itself:  the  cot- 
tages were  blackened  with  reeking  ruins ;  the  palm-trees  were 
cut  down,  the  gardens  trampled  and  strewn  with  many  a  corpse, 
the  dry  com  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  gentle  natives  all  gone, 
and  replaced  by  a  fierce  soldiery,  who  prowled  about  this  harvest 
of  misery,  as  if  in  search  of  further  gleanings.  Boats  were 
passing  to  and  fro,  busily  conveying  the  little  wealth  of  the 
islanders  to  the  encampment  on  the  main  land,  and  returning 
with  the  horses  and  camels  of  the  invaders  to  eat  up  the  stand- 
ing  crops.  And  what  was  become  of  the  inhabitants  ?  those 
whom  I  had  almost  envied  as  I  passed  them  by  upon  my  desert 
way  ?  The  men  were,  for  the  most  part,  slain,  and  the  less 
fortunate  were  outcasts  on  the  desert  or  the  mountain :  the  chil- 
dren were  sold  into  slavery,  the  women  became  the  prey  of  that 
ferocious  soldiery  whose  arms  now  gleamed  from  every  dark 
rock  round :  and  that  graceful  girl  with  her  father — where  was 
she  ?  Our  blood  boiled  with  indignation ;  we  cursed  the  Pasha, 
his  bloody  policy,  and  the  fiends  who  ministered  to  it ;  and  asked 
Mahmoud  if  he  did  not  blush  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the 
authors  of  this  desolation  :  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  "  it  was 
all  God's  will !" 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  natives  of  this  island  had  been  mur- 
dered by  one  of  a  neighboring  district,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man  de- 
manded vengeance,  or  declared  that  they  would  take  it.  The 
Grovemor  of  Nubia  happened  to  be  travelling  down  the  Nile  at 
the  time,  and,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  sent  for  the  chiefs 
of  the  respective  tribes.     The  friends  of  the  murderer  having 
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sent  him  a  large  bribe,  he  presented  a  slave  (slaves  are  of  no 
value  here)  to  the  injured  party,  and  said,  "  Here  is  the  n^ 
who  slew  your  islander;  kill  him,  and  depart  in  peace." 
*'  Nay,"  replied  the  injured  party,  "i\\e  slave  only  acted  by  the 
command  of  his  master ;  we  will  have  that  master's  life,  or  else 
kill  i\\e  Sheikh  of  the  village."  The  Turkish  governor,  in  a 
rage,  ordered  them  to  leave  his  presence,  which  they  did,  but 
first  asserted  their  right,  and  defied  his  power. 

The  Turk  proceeded  to  Dirr,  procured  a  force  of  three  hun- 
dred soldiers,  descended  the  river  to  the  island,  attacked  it  in  the 
night-time,  and  we  arrived  the  morning  after  this  exhibition  of 
Oriental  justice. 

We  passed  Korosko  for  ^he  present  unvisited,  and  pushed  on 
ibr  Dirr,  whence,  it  being  late  when  we  arrived,  and  the  breeze 
still  fair,  we  continued  our  course  to  Ipsamboul.  Even  this  we 
lefl  behind  us,  and  the  spacious  ruined  castle  of  Ibreem,  stand- 
ing on  a  commanding  hill,  reflected  in  the  water.  To  the  left, 
from  a  perfectly  level  tract  of  sand,  started  up  some  rocks  of 
the  most  singular  form ;  one  of  them  was  a  pyramid  nearly  as 
perfect  as  that  of  Cheops ;  another  not  unlike  the  shape  of  a 
sphinx,  but  all  the  workmanship  of  Nature. 

We  encountered  few  incidents,  and  never  met  a  boat  upon 
the  lonely  river  but  one,  which  was  crowded  with  slaves  from 
Abyssinia.  These  captives  are  for  the  most  part  Christians  when 
caught,  but  they  are  immediately  Moslemised,  lest-— dying  upon 
their  passage  from  hardship  or  barbarity — Mahomet  should 
lose  their  souls,  as  well  as  the  dealer  their  bodies. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  leaving  Philce,  we  arrived  at  Wady 
Haifa,  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Second  Cataract, 
which  is  impassable  to  boats :  we  were  now  about  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  held  council  as  to  our  future  proceed- 
ings. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  a  disquisition  on  the  savage  beau- 
ties of  Abyssinia,  and  the  giraffe  and  hippopotamus  shooting  in 
the  Meadows  of  Gondar.  The  confluence  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Rivers  at  Khartoum  was  only  twenty-five  days'  journey 
across  the  desert,  and  then  the  interesting  part  of  the  journey 
would  commence.     At  present,  the  thermometer  stood  at  110** : 
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what  of  that  ?  the  swinging  pace,  and  the  height  of  the  drome- 
^ry,  would  circulate  air  about  us,  and  elevate  us  from  the  re- 
flection of  the  desert's  burning  sands.  All  in  vain  were  these 
arguments.  We  had  been  already  five  weeks  in  Savagedom, 
amoni;  sands,  deserts,  and  scorching  sunshines,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  had  had  enough  of  it.  Hurrah !  then,  for  the  cool  breezy 
North — ^the  dashing  sea — and  the  Syrian  saddle ;  enough  of  this 
bed.ridden,  dreamy  life,  so  charming  a  few  v/ccks  since.  For- 
ward !  to  a  life  of  action,  novelty,  and  newspapers,  and  let  Abys- 
sinia, Merod,  and  the  desert,  sleep  on  in  tlieir  solitudes. 

This  resolve  having  been  come  to,  we  stood  away  again  up 
the  river  as  far  as  the  Cataract  would  allow.  Then,  landing  on 
the  Western  bank,  we  set  out  acros^the  desert  to  Mount  Abou- 
sir,  a  steep  and  rocky  hill  which  overlooks  the  whole  range  of 
the  cataract,  and  commands  a^far  view  into  the  country  beyond. 

Soon  afler  we  struck  into  the  desert,  we  came  to  an  altar,  shel- 
tered by  the  only  tree  that  was  visible  within  the  horizon :  this 
altar  was  erected  in  honor  of  a  santon,  or  Moslem  saint,  who, 
fortunately  for  the  country,  had  perished  here  ;  it  was  dark -red 
with  dried  blood,  and  clothed  with  the  gore  of  numberless  vic- 
tims. These  santons  are  generally  durweeshes  who  have  be- 
come insane ;  their  insanity  passes  for  inspiraition,  "  the  body 
acting  blindly,  while  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  deity."  These  ferocious  fanatics  wander  about  the 
country,  committing  all  sorts  of  atrocities  and  indecencies,  under 
the  shelter  of  their  sacred  character.  Man  or  woman  denies 
them  nothing ;  and  af\er  their  death,  altars  such  as  these  are 
erected  to  their  memory,  of  which  blood  is  a  fitting  commemora- 
tion. On  these  altars  the  Moslems  make  vows,  in  cases  of  ill- 
ness, barrenness,  and  danger,  and  propitiate  the  santon's  spirit 
by  the  sacrifices  of  cocks  and  kids. 

The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  air 
occasionally  darkened  by  clouds  of  sand-dust  whirled  from  the 
hills.  We  rode  for  some  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
that  rushed  and  foamed  amongst  a  hundred  little  rocky  islands, 
clothed  by  the  incessant  spray  with  verdure  and  low  shrubs. 
On  resuming  our  desert  path,  we  picked  up  some  apples  of  So- 
dom that  lay  strewn  upon  the  desert  without  apparent  connec- 
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tiQD  with  any  stem ;  they  were  of  a  bright  gold-green,  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  but  perfectly  round  and  smooth :  they 
gave  the  idea  of  being  swelled  out  with  the  richest  juice, 
that  when  bitten,  must  gush  forth  to  meet  the  thirsting  lip :  you 
crush  this  plausible  rind,  however,  and  a  cloud  of  fetid  dust 
bursts  forth,  which  leaves  only  a  few  little  cinders  as  a  residue. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  mountain,  very  hot,  and  very  weary ; 
and,  what  was  worse,  without  any  prospect  of  shelter  or  refresh- 
ment ;  when,  turning  a  comer  of  the  rock,  we  found  the  exem- 
plary Mahmoud  had  been  before  us ;  there  the  tent  spread  its 
cool  shade,  and  the  coffee  bubbled,  and  the  pipes  were  only 
waiting  to  be  lighted.  Never  did  I  feel  more  grateful  for  kind 
service :  I  had  been  ill  for  some  days,  and  now,  though  utterly 
exhausted,  I  could  lie  upon  a  soil  carpet  spread  upon  the  glow- 
iog  sands,  and  from  the  shelter  of  the  tent  survey  at  leisure  the 
narvellous  prospect  that  lay  spread  before  us. 

There — one  wide,  wild,  desolate  waste — lay  the  once  fertile 
kingdom  of  Nubia,  beneath  our  view.  Except  the  few  shrubs 
that  crawled  upon  the  river  islands,  and  a  grove  of  palms  far 
away  over  Wady  Haifa,  there  was  not  an  appearance  of  life  or 
vegetation  under  the  sky :  blank — utterly  blank,  and  mournful 
deserts  spread  round  us  oq  all  sides  to  the  very  horizon.  Far 
away  to  the  south,  the  river  gleamed  bluely  ;  but  then,  entering 
the  falls,  it  became  black  with  shadows,  or  white  with  foam, 
until,  af\er  a  tortured  course  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  it  found 
rest  in  the  wide  levels  of  Wady  Haifa.  The  rocks  about  us 
were  of  sandstone,  grey  and  red,  and  there  were  some  large 
masses  of  this  stone  turned  on  the  upper  side  into  scoria,  having 
been  partially  fused  by  some  means  which  only  He  who  made 
them  knows.  There  were  also  some  boulders  of  granite  lying 
about,  but  there  was  no  rock  of  that  description  that  I  could  dis- 
cover ;  yet  this  was  the  highest  spot  for  fif\y  miles  around. 

When  rested,  I  walked  down  among  the  cliffs  with  our  guide, 
who  was  an  intelligent  old  Arab,  and  who  spoke  like  a  sports* 
man  of  the  gazelles  that  come  there  to  drink  on  moonlight  nights, 
and  the  hyenas  that  come  to  watch  them.  Crocodiles  are  very 
numerous  below  the  cataract,  but  they  are  never  found  in  lively 
water.     A  hippopotamus  made  great  ravages  some  time  ago, 
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near  Wady  Haifa,  but  he  had  not  beer  seen  for  the  last  twelve- 
month. Some  few  grey  swallows  flitted  about  the  mountain, 
and  these  were  the  only  living  things  I  saw  upon  that  scorch- 
ing  rock. 

There  are  many  names  carved  on  this  bourn  of  travellers ; 
amongst  others,  those  of  Belzoni,  in  1816,  Burckhardt,  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Lord  Lindsay  and  his  lost  friend,  whose  name  I  re- 
carved  with  care,  as  one  of  the  few  memorials  that  remain  of 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men.  There  were  many  other 
names,  but  only  one  of  woman  that  1  could  trace :  it  was  sim. 
ply  written  "  Fanny,"  and  was  more  probably  carved  in  memo- 
ry  of  one  who  was  far  away  in  her  happy  English  home,  than 
of  one  who  stood  upon  that  mountain  by  the  carver's  side. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  over  the  desert  as  we  regained  our 
floating  home,  which  presented  a  very  altered  appearance  :  the 
mainmast  had  been  taken  out,  and  lashed  from  the  foremast  to 
the  poop  ;  it  supported  an  awning  for  the  sailors,  who  were  now 
to  row  perpetually,  all  hope  of  a  southerly  wind  being  vain  in 
these  regions.  But  the  principal  change  consisted  in  her  bow 
being  turned  northwards  down  the  stream  and  towards  Chris- 
tendom. Under  these  altered  circumstances  we  went  on  board 
with  wonderful  satisfaction  ;  and,  after  a  prayer  to  Allah  for  a 
prosperous  voyage,  the  men  took  their  seats  for  a  month's  row- 
ing,  and  we  started. 

We  had  only  reached  Wady  Haifa,  however,  which  lies  on 
the  eastern  bank,  when  a  gale  of  wind  came  on  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  we  were  obliged  to  lie-to  for  the  night :  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  a  merchant,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Khartoom 
to  Cairo,  came  on  board  to  visit  us ;  and,  as  we  were  detained 
in  this  desolate  place  for  three  days,  we  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  in  having  made  such  an  agreeable  addition  to  our 
party.  He  was  a  very  gentle  soft-spoken  slave-dealer,  named 
Lemello,  and  had  come  originally  from  Italy,  his  native  coun- 
try,  to  join  the  Pasha's  service,  as  physician  to  the  forces  at 
Khartoom.  This  situation  he  had  resigned  in  consequence  of 
some  misunderstanding,  and  taken  to  a  merchant's  life,  travels- 
ing  these  deserts  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  dreariness  of 
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winter.     He  pointed  out  to  us  his  encampment  on  the  opposite 
side  of  *he  river,  a  li  tie  lower  down,  and  invited  us  to  visit  him. 

The  next  morning,  our  pilot,  the  Hippopotamus,  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  we  took  a  stroll  ahout  the  scattered  village  of  Wady 
Haifa  whilst  waiting  for  him.  The  cabins,  built  of  mud  and 
Indian-corn  stalks,  were  always  in  the  shade  of  palm-trees,  with- 
out which  their  heat  would  have  been  intolerable ;  some  tame 
ostriches,  and  a  queer-looking  animal  that  seemed  a  cross  of  the 
buffalo  and  the  goat,*  were  running  about  the  inclosure;  a 
small  tract  of  vegetation  surrounded  the  village,  whose  inhabit- 
ants, however,  principally  depended  on  the  date-trees  for  sub- 
sistence. A  little  rivulet  ran  through  the  open  space,  pumped 
up  from  the  river  by  a  water-wheel :  small  furrows  conducted 
the  water  to  the  crops,  or  to  the  roots  of  each  date-tree,  as  it  was 
required,  and  was  then  diverted  by  the  foot  into  other  channels.f 
Wherever  that  little  rivulet  ran,  its  alchemy  transmuted  the 
desert  into  a  garden.  These  sands  are,  in  fact,  dried  mud  ap- 
parently, and  require  nothing  but  moisture  to  convert  them  into 
the  richest  soil.  This  is  the  case  in  all  the  valleys  of  Nubia,  at 
least ;  and,  as  the  analysis  of  the  mud  gives  a  proportion  of 
seventy  parts  of  silex  out  of  every  hundred  of  other  matter,  it 
would  seem  that  the  former  was  sulRcient  to  account  for  the 
seashore  look  of  all  the  sands  in  Africa,  which  vary  in  color 
from  red  to  grey,  and  even  to  white. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  the  Hippopotamus,  we  set  out  from  Wady 
Haifa  without  him  ;  but  our  progress,  even  across  the  stream, 
was  very  slow,  owing  to  the  storm.  When  we  were  about  half 
way  over  the  river,  which  here  is  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide,  we  saw  the  pilot  swimming  towards  us  in  the  distance,  his 
clothes  wrapped  in  a  turban  on  his  head.  We  rested  on  our 
oars  and  watched  his  progress  for  some  time  with  anxiety,  when 
a  faint  shriek  along  the  stormy  waters  told  to  our  quick-eared 
crew  that  he  was  sinking !  It  seemed  even  then  hopeless  to  save 
him  ;  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  the  waves  ran  high, 
and  crocodiles  swarmed  in  the  water ;  and  it  was  we  who  had 

*  I  believe  the  " Moufflon"  of  Buflbn. 
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insisted  on  leaving  the  village  without  him.  It  was  a  painful 
moment  when  we  saw  the  poor  fellow's  arms  tossed  in  air,  fear- 
ing that  his  voice  could  not  be  heard ;  and  this  was  his  simple 
and  only  appeal  for  help.  Nor  was  it  in  vain.  Before  his  cry 
had  died  away,  two  of  our  Arabs  had  flung  off  their  gown^^ 
thrown  a  plank  into  the  water — and,  before  the  most  eager  voice 
could  cheer  them  on,  they  plunged  among  the  waves,  shoving 
the  plank  forward  as  they  swam,  and  struggled  gallantly  to 
reach  the  drowning  man.  We  strained  every  nerve  to  follow 
them,  but  the  storm  was  too  strong  for  us,  and  we  were  only 
driving  further  off.  Still,  the  daring  swimmers  struggled  more 
and  more  desperately  towards  their  perishing  comrade ;  still 
fainter  and  fainter  grew  the  hope  of  saving  him.  From  the  time 
he  saw  the  men  plunge  into  the  water,  he  made  no  sign,  and 
uttered  no  sound,  but  resigned  himself  to  his  destiny  and  his 
God.  Our  crew,  usually  so  noisy,  lay  crouching  at  their  oars, 
hushed  as  death  in  the  intensity  of  suspense.  And  now — when 
his  gallant  comrades  are  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  and  he  is 
all  but  safe — ^his  dark  face  dips  under  the  foam  ;  and  then,  his 
turban  sinks,  and  sinks  &o  slowly,  that  we  could  scarcely  believe 
it  gone !  A  groan,  that  burst  from  every  pent-up  bosom  in  the 
boat,  told  that  all  was  over,  and  then  there  was  a  silence  as  deep 
as  that  of  the  grave  to  which  he  had  gone  down.  How  fear- 
fully and  vividly  then  flashed  into  our  thoughts  the  desolation 
of  his  humble  home,  the  shriek  of  his  widow  among  the  wild 
forests  where  he  dwelt,  and  we — ^but,  hold ! — the  turban  reap* 
pears  for  a  moment  above  the  water,  and,  while  it  balances,  one 
dashing  effort—one  bold  spring — may  save  him  yet.  Now, 
Mohammed's  dark  figure  is  seen  almost  leaping  from  the  water ; 
now — there  is  no  living  thing  above  the  waves;  and  now — 
hurrah ! — ^there  are  three !  Supported  on  either  side  by  his  de- 
liverers, his  head  drooping  on  his  shoulder,  the  poor  pilot  is  there 
Indeed,  and  is  using  his  own  exhausted  efforts  to  advance.  Now 
again  we  strained  desperately  at  the  oars,  and  at  length  got  way 
on  our  boat  to  reach  a  sandbank,  at  the  far  end  of  which  the 
swimmers  had  just  arrived.  Once  on  board,  the  apathetic 
Arabs  received  the  pilot  with  indifference  :  we  found  he  was  or 
had  been  very  drunk,  as  usual ;  and  he  who,  but  a  few  moments 
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before,  had  been  the  centre  of  absorbing  interest,  was  now  ne- 
glected as  a  blackguard.  The  two  brave  fellows  who  had  saved 
him  seemed  as  much  surprised  as  grateful  when  they  found  them- 
selves rewarded  for  such  a  trifling  service  as  saving  a  Nubian's 
life. 

On  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  we  discovered  our  Italian 
friend's  caravan  resting  near  some  ruins  in  the  desert ;  the 
camels  kneeling,  and  their  burdens  strewn  upon  the  ground. 
A  little  further  on  we  found  the  merchant's  tent,  supported  by 
the  only  tree  in  the  desert.  A  pile  of  camel-chests  formed  a 
wall  against  the  storm,  and  from  these  a  thick  awning  extended 
to  the  tree,  which  was  hung  round  with  pipes,  weapons,  and  ca- 
potes. The  ground  was  strewed  with  mats  and  carpets ;  and 
some  tiger-skins,  spread  on  dromedary  saddles,  with  a  few  cush- 
ions, completed  the  furniture  of  this  desert  establishment. 

Two  young  Abyssinian  girls  lay  couched  in  the  interior  of  the 
tent,  both  finely  formed,  and  one  extremely  pretty.  She  had  a 
fine  intellectual  forehead,  brilliant  and  speaking  eyes,  a  regular 
mouth,  a  delicate  oval  countenance,  and  a  slight  but  finely 
rounded  figure,  which  her  attitude  displayed  to  advantage.  She 
seemed  to  read  in  our  countenances  every  word  we  spoke ;  and 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  her,  the  poor  savage  showed 
a  modesty  not  invariably  found  in  European  drawing-rooms. 
Lemello  told  us  that  these  two  girls  were  the  only  associates  of 
his  wandering  life.  The  elder,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  though  she  appeared  at  least  seven- 
teen. He  said  she  was  very  docile,  faithful,  and  affectionate  ; 
and  concluded  by  otiering  to  sell  her  to  me  for  £18  !  She  evi- 
iently  understood  his  meaning,  and  blushed,  I  thought,  through 
all  the  darkness  of  her  cheek  :  if  it  was  for  him,  she  performed 
a  more  necessary  office  than  that  of  even  lighting  his  chibouque. 

After  the  usual  form  of  pipes  and  coffee,  we  were  enter- 
tained with  a  display  of  his  merchandise,  which  was  very  va- 
nous.  The  more  massive  part  consisted  of  skins,  tamarinds 
in  dry  cakes,  and  ebony  clubs.  We  bought  some  precious 
stones,  hippopotamus'  teeth,  and  kurbashes,  which  are  whips 
made  of  thongs  cut  from  his  homy  hide.  He  told  us,  on  his 
return,  he  should  take  back  silks,  jewelry,  and  cut/.jry,  to  the 
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interior,  and  that  articles  of  English  manufacture  were  inquired 
for  by  the  remotest  savages  with  whom  he  dealt. 

We  proceeded,  in  company  with  our  travelled  friend,  to  ex- 
plore a  temple  that  was  nearly  buried  in  sand.  There  are 
about  twenty  columns,  some  painted,  some  sculptured,  and  we 
determined  on  sending  to  Wady  Haifa  for  men  to  excavate  it. 
A  change  of  wind  coming  on,  however,  changed  our  purpose ; 
and  we  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  our  mercantile  friend 
(who,  we  found  out  afterwards,  had  taken  us  in,  in  every  ar- 
ticle we  had  purchased  from  him). 

The  men  now  fairly  betook  themselves  to  their  oars,  and,  rais- 
ing their  wild,  enthusiestic  song,  began  the  homeward  voyage. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  NUBIA. 

Here  Desolatia*.!  keeps  unbroken  sabbath, 

*Mid  caves,  and  temples,  palaces,  and  sepulchres; 

Ideal  images  in  sculj>turcd  forms. 

Thoughts  hewn  in  columns,  or  in  caverped  hill. 

In  honor  of  their  deities  and  of  their  dead. 

Jambs  Montoomeby. 

We  rowed  all  day,  and  floated  all  night  at  the  river's  will,  from 
the  time  we  commenced  our  northern  course.  The  reader  by 
this  time  must  be  as  tired  of  river  scenery,  palms,  villages,  and 
deserts,  as,  to  say  the  truth,  we  began  to  be  ourselves.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  allude,  as  we  pass,  to  the  architectural  marvels 
that  fringe  this  unique  river. 

Towards  evening,  on  the  second  day,  af\er  leaving  Wady 
Haifa,  we  repassed  the  extraordinary  group  of  pyramidal  and 
other  rocky  mountains  I  have  mentioned  in  ascending  the  river, 
and  then  arrived  at  the  chief  wonder  of  Nubia,  if  not  of  all  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  The  correct  name  of  this  rock-temple  is 
Abou.Symbal ;  but  it  is  so  much  more  generally  known  as  Ip- 
samboul,  that  I  shall  make  use  of  that  name ;  writing  as  I  do  for 
English,  not  for  Arab  readers. 

After  sailing  for  some  hours  through  a  country  quite  level  on 
the  eastern  bank,  we  came  upon  a  precipitous  rocky  mountain, 
which  starts  up  so  suddenly  from  the  river's  edge,  that  its  very 
summits  are  reflected  in  the  water.  We  moored  under  a  sand- 
bank, and,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  crew  with  torches, 
approached  this  isolated  and  stupendous  rock.  Yet,  even  here, 
the  daring  Genius  of  .Ethiopian  architecture  ventured  to  enter 
into  rivalry  with  Nature's  greatness,  and  founJ  her  material  in 
the  very  moiwtain  that  seemed  to  bid  defiaore  to  her  elibrts. 
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On  the  face  of  the  vertical  cliff,  a  recess  is  ezcavated, 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  hundred  feet  in  width.  From  thiSy 
four  gigantic  figures  stand  out  in  very  bold  relief.  Between 
the  two  central  stony  giants,  a  lofty  doorway  opens  into  a  vast 
hall,  supported  by  square  pillars,  each  the  size  of  a  tower,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics:  just  enough  painting  still  glimmers 
faintly  on  these  columns  to  show  that  they  were  formerly  cover- 
ed with  it;  and  the  walls  are  carved  into  historic  figures  in 
slight  relief ;  these,  as  our  torches  threw  an  uncertain  glare  over 
them,  seemed  to  move,  and  become  instinct  with  life. 

This  temple  was  dedicated  to  Athor,  the  lady  of  Aboccis  (the 
ancient  name  of  Ipsamboul)  ;  who  is  represented  within  under 
the  form  of  the  Sacred  Cow.  This  was,  however,  a  mere  "  chapel 
of  ease  "  to  the  great  tnmple,  excavated  from  a  lofUer  rock  about 
fifty  yards  distant.  Between  these  twoa  deep  gorge  once  ran 
to  the  river,  but  this  is  now  choked  up  with  sand,  in  whose 
burning  waves  we  waded  knee-deep  to  the  Temple  of  Osiris. 

Here,  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  height  is  hewn  from  the 
mountain,  smooth,  except  for  the  reliefs.  Along  the  summit 
runs  a  frieze  of  little  monkeys,  in  long  array  ;  as  if  the  archi- 
tect felt  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  business,  or  as  Byron  some- 
times finishes  off  a  sublime  sentence  with  a  scoff.  Then  succeeds 
a  line  of  hieroglyphics,  and  some  faintly  carved  figures,  also  in 
relief;  and  then  four  colossal  giants  that  seem  to  guard  the  por- 
tal. They  are  seated  on  thrones  (which  form  with  themselves 
part  of  the  living  rock),  and  are  about  sixty  feet  high.  One  is 
quite  perfect,  admirably  cut,  and  the  proportions  accurately  pre- 
served ;  the  second  is  defaced  as  far  as  the  knee  ;  the  third  is 
buried  in  sand  to  the  waist,  and  the  fourth  has  only  the  face  and 
neck  visible  above  the  desert's  sandy  avalanche.  The  doorway 
stands  between  the  two  central  statues,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Isis  wearing  the  moon  as  a  turban. 

On  entering,  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  temple  which  a 
few  days'  work  might  restore  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  just 
finished,  3,000  years  ago.  The  dry  climate  and  its  extreme  soli- 
tude have  preserved  its  most  delicate  details  from  injury  ;  be- 
■idea  which,  it  was  hermetically  sealed  by  the  desert  for  thou- 
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sands  of  years,  until  Burckhardt  discovered  it,  and  Mr.  Hay 
cleared  0way  its  protecting  sands. 

A  vast  and  gloomy  hall,  such  as  Eblis  might  have  given 
Vathek  audience  in,  receives  you  on  passing  from  the  flaming 
sunshine  into  that  shadowy  portal.  It  is  some  time  before  the 
eye  can  ascertain  its  dimensions  through  the  imposing  gloom  : 
but  gradually  there  reveals  itself,  around  and  above  you,  a  vast 
able,  with  pillars  formed  of  eight  colossal  giants,  upon  whom  the 
light  of  heaven  has  never  shone.  These  images  of  Osiris  are 
backed  by  enormous  pillars,  behind  which  run  two  great  galle- 
ries, and  in  these  torchlight  alone  enabled  us  to  peruse  a  series  of 
sculptures  in  relief,  representing  the  triumphs  of  Rameses  the 
Second,  or  Sesostris.  The  painting,  which  once  enhanced  the 
efiect  of  these  spirited  representations,  is  not  dimmed,  but 
crumbled  away;  where  it  exists,  the  colors  are  as  vivid  as 
ever. 

This  unequalled  hall  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length ;  and  eight 
lesser  chambers,  all  sculptured,  open  from  it  to  the  right  and 
left.  Straight  on  is  a  low  door-way,  opening  into  a  second  hall 
of  similar  height,  supported  by  four  square  pillars,  and  within  all, 
is  the  adytum,  in  which  is  a  simple  altar  of  the  living  rock, 
behind  which  there  are  four  large  figures  seated  on  rocky 
thrones.  This  inner  shrine  is  hewn  at  least  one  hundred  yards 
into  the  rock  ;  and  here,  in  the  silent  depths  of  that  great  moun- 
tain, these  awful  Idols,  and  their  mysterious  altar  of  human 
sacrifice,  had  a  very  solemn  and  imposing  effect.  The  statues 
seemed  to  sit  there  waiting  for  some  great  summons  which  should 
reanimate  them,  and  Isaiah's  apostrophe  to  Belshazzar  came 
vividly  upon  my  mind,  as  I  gazed  on  these  **  kings  of  the  earth 
who  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house.'' 

We  wandered  through  many  chambers,  in  which  the  air  is  so 
calm  and  undisturbed,  that  the  very  smell  of  the  torches  of  the 
last  explorers  of  these  caverns  was  perceptible. 

After  leaving  Ipsamboul,  we  crossed  over  to  a  cavern  in  the 
opposite  cliflT,  where  is  also  hewn  a  rock-temple,  called  Gebal 
Adha,  which  was  used  in  later  times  as  a  Christian  church.  It 
was  a  curious  sight  to  see  images  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin 
blazoned  in  glowing  colors  on  these  walls  and  roofS|  surrounded 
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by  trophies  and  memorials  of  the  idols  whose  worship  they  had 
swept  away.  Steps  also  hewn  in  the  rock,  descend ed^o  a  cer- 
tain distance  towards  the  river,  and  then  suddenly  ceased ;  a 
convincing  proof,  among  many  others,  that  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ters  was  much  higher  (even  so  lately  as  the  christening  of  this 
temple)  than  at  present.  Besides,  where  now  could  dwell  the 
worshippers  for  those  temples,  or  the  believers  for  that  church  ? 
Not,  surely,  in  the  interminable  desert  wastes  that  alone  en- 
compass them  in  our  times. 

The  temples  at  Ipsamboul  both  date  from  the  time  of  Ra- 
meses  the  Second :  his  history  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  stony 
chronicles  in  which  the  chisel  wrote  them  here.  The  deities 
of  the  cataracts,  Kneph,  Sate,  and  Anouke,  are  represented 
also,  besides  almost  all  the  efile  of  the  Theban  deities.  There 
is  also  here  a  curious  Greek  inscription,  commemorative  of  the 
desertion  of  the  Carians  and  lonians  of  Psammitichus,  who, 
thinking  themselves  neglected  by  the  Egyptian  '*  Ilorse-guards," 
deserted  and  emigrated  into  Ethiopia. 

From  these  temples  we  dropped  down  the  river,  readjng  the 
Prophecies  by  the  light  alone  of  a  most  brilliant  moon.  We 
shot  some  dangerous  rapids  formed  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  called 
Tosko ;  then  passed  the  castle  af  Ibrecm,  which  Candace  de- 
fended from  Petronius,  the  lieutenant  of  Julius  Csesar;  and 
which  Sultan  Selim  also  used  as  a  garrison  to  keep  the  Nubians 
in  check. 

The  qext  morning  we  moored  at  Dirr,  the  chief  town  of  Nubia, 
and  went  ashore  to  visit  the  king,  as  Mahmoud  called  Hassan 
Kiashef.  It  is  a  town  of  mud-houses,  rather  better  built  than 
any  we  had  previously  seen,  scattered  among  gardens  of  herbs, 
melons,  cucumbers,  dsc,  and  every  dwelling  sheltered  by  its  own 
palms.  Crowds  of  children  collected  round  us,  and  accompa- 
nied our  progress  through  the  mud  metropolis :  all  the  women, 
too,  ran  to  their  doors  to  gaze  at  the  white  strangers,  who,  by 
the  bye,  deserved  the  epithet  by  this  time  as  little  as  the  Dirri- 
\  ans  themselves.  Mahmoud  was  very  eloquent  in  his  description 
\  of  a  celebrated  beauty,  who,  he  declared,  was  as  fair  as  any 
English  lady  !  We  were  anxious  to  compare  our  impressions 
with  his  upon  the  subject,  and  we  lurked  among  the  trees  while 
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he  went  up  to  her  door,  and  tapped  gently.  She  came  out,  re*  \ 
jmoed  to  see  an  old  acquaintance,  and  exhibited  a  countenance, 
pretty,  no  doubt,  hut,  until  our  own  island-beauties  become  the 
color  of  a  faded  lemon,  and  their  noses  swell,  they  need  not  fear 
rival rv  from  those  of  Dirr.'  We  had  not  much  time  to  observe 
her,  though  she  seemed  by  no  means  coy ;  for  her  mother,  on 
discovering  us,  screamed  out  an  execration,  and,  dragging  her 
into  the  house,  slapped  the  door  in  our  faces. 

We  continued  our  progress  to  the  palace,  which  was  a  mud 
building  of  immense  extent,  including  many  courts  and  stables. 
In  front  was  an  open  space,  shadowed  by  a  noble  sycamore ; 
some  travellers  reclined  under  its  shade  on  carpets,  with  two  or 
three  camels  standing  near.  His  sable  majesty  had  been  trans- 
acting some  business  with  the  Turkish  governor,  and  we  now 
saw  him  returning  to  the  palace,  attended  by  half-a-dozen  other 
very  old  men,  all  dressed  in  green  or  blue  robes,  and  wearing 
very  large,  white  turbans ;  this  dress,  together  with  their  long, 
grey  beards,  gave  the  procession  an  imposing  appearance ;  and 
it  was  not  without  some  real  reverence  we  made  our  salutation, 
which  was  very  condescendingly  returned.  Our  Nubian  pilot 
ran  up,  and,  seizing  the  passive  hand  of  his  sovereign,  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  and  then  placed  it  on  his  head.  The  poor  old  chief 
walked  very  erect,  but  listlessly ;  and  his  countenance  wore  an 
expression  of  long  suffering  and  sorrow.  He  courteously  mo- 
tioned  us  to  follow,  and  led  the  way  through  several  enclosures 
to  a  hall  of  audience,  that  resembled,  in  most  respects,  a  bam. 
it  was  a  large,  dreary. looking  room,  with  two  window. (pi aces). 
The  only  furniture  consisted  of  a  divan,  covered  with  an  old 
carpet,  a  few  mats  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  a  little  shelf  of 
unpainted  wood,  on  which  lay  a  rusty  brace  of  pistols,  a  rude 
hammer,  and  some  nothings.  ^  A  few  very  primitive- looking 
swords,  spears,  and  shields,  were  the  only  attempts  at  ornament. 

Cheerless  as  was  the  aspect  of  the  apartment,  it  seemed  to 
suit  the  condition  of  the  king,  whose  desolate  and  state- fallen 
condition  accorded  too  faithfully  with  that  of  his  dreary  and  for- 
lorn kingdom.  His  sons  were  all  away,  scattered  over  various 
parts  of  their  father^s  desert  realms ;  he  had  recently  dismissed 
all  his  wives  from  his  harecmi  and  his  care-worn  old  heart  knew 
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nothing  of  the  comfort  which  cheers  the  old  age  that  in  return 
sanctifies  an  English  home. 

The  royal  savage  received  us  with  that  air  of  lofty,  yet  gentle 
courtesy,  which  long  and  legitimate  authority  seems  always  to 
confer :  and  we  seated  ourselves  as  respectfully  on  his  ragged 
carpet  as  if  Mehemet  Ali  had  never  been  known  in  Nubia. 
"  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea,  can  wash  the  balm 
from  an  anointed  king,"  I  muttered  to  myself;  though  the  water 
be  the  Nile,  and  castor  be  the  oil. 

While  we  took  our  seats  by  his  side  in  compliance  with  his 
invitation,  the  elders  of  the  village,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
seated  themselves  on  the  mats  upon  the  floor,  and  the  black  mob 
waited  outside,  filling  the  doorway  with  a  mass  of  ivory  teeth, 
and  woolly  heads,  and  glittering  eyes.  After  about  ten  minutes' 
conversation  concerning  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  coun- 
try, of  which  he  professed  himself  profoundly  ignorant,  he  broke 
up  the  levee  by  asking  for  some  powder,  and  a  knife,  and  rai- 
sins ;  and  we  rose.  We  thought  this  was  rather  a  beggarly  ter- 
nunation  of  a  royal  audience,  but  promised  the  valuables,  and 
departed.  We  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  naked  menials, 
clamoring  for  "  baksheesh,"  because  one  had  handed  coffee,  an- 
other sugar,  and  the  rest  had  been  present  at  our  presentation. 

We  visited  a  very  curious  rock-temple  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert  which  runs  within  a  mile  of  the  metropolis,  and  returned 
to  our  boat  with  some  fruit  and  a  couple  of  chameleons.  These 
little  creatures  amused  us  very  much  by  their  inconsistency  of 
color,  their  quaint  expression  of  countenance,  and  their  habits. 
When  quiet,  they  were  of  a  delicate  grass  green ;  when  excited, 
they  became  brown,  with  bright  blue  heads;  and  when  very 
angry,  they  turned  nearly  black,  and  became  very  much  inflated. 
When  allowed  to  run  about,  they  used  to  lay  hdd  with  their 
long,  versatile  tails ;  and  if  they  were  forced  from  their  places, 
they  changed  color  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  persuade  us  they 
were  di^rent  chameleons,  and  that  it  was  not  them  we  wanted. 
Might  not  this  affi)rd  a  hint  to  political  caricaturists  ? 

We  sailed  away  in  the  afternoon,  and  visited  the  temple  of 
Ammada,  about  four  miles  down  the  river,  on  the  eastern  bank. 
It  is  very  beautifully  painted  and  sculptured,  and,  standing  alone 
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in  the  desert,  some  distance  from  the  river,  it  is  one  of  the  mogt 
fliriking  sights  that  occur  in  this  district. 

Proceeding  some  hours  further  the  next  day,  we  arrived  at 
Korosko,  a  village  situated  in  a  green  oasis  of  a  valley,  sur- 
rounded  by  dark,  lofty  precipices,  through  the  gorge  of  which 
lies  the  desert  route  to  Shendy.  We  found  here  a  caravan 
and  some  officers  of  the  Pasha's  army,  going  to  Sennaar.  The 
aceoe  was  rendered  very  picturesque  by  the  encampment  af  the 
latter  ;  their  green  and  white  tents  scattered  among  the  palms ; 
their  h3r8e8  picketted  on  a  grassy  bank  near  the  shore ;  and,  fur- 
ther  inland,  groups  of  camels  and  dromedaries  were  reposing 
among  the  scattered  cottages,  their  swarthy  attendants  squatted 
on  carpets,  or  sauntering  with  their  pipes  among  the  groves.  The 
women  were  gleaning  in  the  corn-fields ;  the  men,  nearly  naked« 
with  spear,  and  shield,  and  long  black  hair,  were  watching  their 
flocks ;  and  probably  presented  the  same  appearance  that  their 
father  Ishmael  wore  four  thousand  years  ago. 

As  I  sate  under  a  palm-tree,  watching  this  varied  scene,  and 
mil  its  different  people,  with  their  various  avocations,  the  weather 
suddenly  changed ;  the  sun  set  pale  and  dim  in  a  most  dis- 
mal, murky  haze;  enormous  masses  of  lurid  clouds  went  rolling 
across  the  sky ;  faint  sounds  of  thunder  kept  time  with  the 
march  of  the  storm  among  the  mountains,  and  lightning  flashed 
in  large  sheets,  like  banners  among  the  cloudy  colunms.  Eve- 
rything appeared  to  threaten  a  hurricane  and  torrents  of  rain  ; 
but  the  menace  passed  away  as  rapidly  as  it  came;  in  an 
hour  the  moon  shone  brightly  through  a  cloudless  sky,  and  we 
were  pulling  over  a  glassy  water  that  reflected  every  star. 

An  illness  which  I  had  been  for  some  time  struggling  against 
now  confined  me  to  my  bed,  or  board,  rather, — ^and  I  was  in« 
debted  to  my  kind  friend  R.  for  an  account  of  all  the  remaining 
antiquities  in  Nubia,  except  Guerf  Hassan.  At  this  time,  I 
scarcely  expected  to  recover,  and  preferred  being  buried,  if  such 
an  operation  should  be  necessary,  at  Philoe,  to  any  of  the  hyeena- 
haunted  wastes  we  were  now  traversing.  In  this  climate,  death 
and  burial  must  be  nearly  simultaneous ;  so  we  pushed  on  day 
and  night  to  the  beautiful  island  of  Isis,  stopping  dutifully, 
nevertheless,  at  every  place  marked  in  the  guide-books  as  u 
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pensable  to  be  visited.  These  guide-books  are  very  scant  aboye 
the  first  cataract ;  even  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  touches  lightly 
on  these  localities,  and  St.  John  ceases  to  be  diffuse.  Burck- 
hardt  and  Belzoni  speak  of  them,  without  having  understood 
their  history :  and  Lord  Lindsay's  descriptions  are,  on  the  whole 
perhaps,  the  most  informing,  as  well  as  entertaining,  that  we 
possess. 

Wady  Sebou,  or  Valley  of  the  Lions,  raised  our  expectations 
of  seeing  some  of  these  animals,  au  naturel ;  but  we  found  them 
unknown ;  and  books  informed  us  that  the  valley  obtained  its 
name  from  the  sphinxes  that  form  the  approach  to  its  rock-hewn 
temple.  Of  these  only  two  now  remain,  on  each  side,  and  a 
statue  with  a  stelse. 

Then  we  entered  again  upon  a  desert  country,  which  con- 
tiuued  until  we  reached  Scyala.  Here  our  attention  was  called 
to  a  very  singular  phenomenon,  by  Mahmoud's  exclaiming, 
''  Echo !  il  sofRo  del  diavolo ! "  and  pointing  towards  the  desert, 
whence  towered  a  vast  column  of  sand,  increasing,  as  it  whirled 
along,  to  a  mountain  size.  It  strode  the  river  and  the  waste  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  disappeared  over  the  far  horizon.  They 
say  it  is  fatal  to  every  living  thing  it  overtakes  unexpectedly, 
destroying  whole  caravans  as  instantaneously  as  the  Assyrian 
smiting  angel. 

The  little  village  of  Seyala  stands  some  distance  from  the 
river.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  very  wide  and  lonely 
desert,  which  recalled  forcibly  that  sublime  expression  of 
Isaiah's,  <^  The  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea ;  "  and,  lo !  tow. 
ering  above  that  sea,  comes  sailing  a  ship  of  the  desert,  with  its 
pilot  Arab.  This  traveller  presented  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Bedouin  warrior:  his  white  dromedary  careered  silently  and 
swiflly  over  the  trackless  sands,  his  white  robes  fluttered  in  the 
breeze,  a  snowy  turban  shaded  his  swarthy  visage,  and  his  atti- 
tude  seemed  at  once  full  of  energy  and  repose.  The  vision  was 
sudden  in  its  appearance  and  vanishing,  and  was  in  such  perfect 
keeping  with  the  desert,  that  the  wastes  seemed  no  longer  deso. 
late ;  though  nothing  was  visible  there,  except  that  white  drome, 
dary,  and  the  dark  shadow  which  alone  accompanied  it  on  its 
solitary  way.     The  equipage  of  the  desert-warrior  was  very 
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■iinple ;  a  large  bundle  of  provender  for  his  beast,  and  a  water- 
skin  hung  at  either  side :  he  was  armed  with  spear  and  shield, 
of  course  ;  a  cumbrous  sword  swung  from  his  saddle-bow,  and 
a  short  knife,  strapped  to  his  naked  arm,  completed  his  appoint- 
ments. 

Advancing  day  and  night,  we  next  stopped  at  Dakk6,  the 
stronghold  of  old  Ethiopian  Magic,  where  Trismegisthus  was 
adored,  and  in  whose  honor  a  temple,  with  some  sculptures, 
still  remains. 

But  we  were  now  approaching  Guerf  Hassan,  which  appeared 
to  me  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  spot  in  Nubia,  even 
while  having  Ipsamboul  vividly  in  recollection.  Ill  as  I  was, 
I  determined  to  visit  this  stupendous  temple,  and  I  was  well  re- 
paid for  the  exertion ;  for  it  is  the  strangest,  most  unearthly 
place  I  ever  beheld.  It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, but  this  mattered  little,  as  its  mysterious  recesses  were 
only  visible  to  torchlight  in  the  brightest  noon.  Covered  with  a 
sheet,  I  was  carried  on  a  bier  by  four  Arabs  of  our  crew,  who 
relieved  each  other  in  turn ;  four  more  carried  torches,  and  my 
friend  R.  and  Mahmoud  brought  up  the  rear.  It  must  have 
appeared  rather  a  curious  procession  to  the  Nubian  village  that 
we  passed  through,  hundreds  of  whose  inhabitants,  half  or  wholly 
naked,  poured  out  to  see  us  pass ;  and  some  of  the  men  remon- 
strtfled  anxiously  in  favor  of  extinguishing  the  torches  until  we 
had  passed  through  the  cornfields — these  were  all  so  dry,  that  a 
general  conflagration  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  a 
■park  falling  on  a  single  straw. 

We  passed  through  these  fields  ;  then  came  a  strip  of  desert, 
then  a  tall  cliff,  and  the  enormous  propylon  of  the  temple  stood 
before  us.  This,  though  built  by  human  hands,  stands  out  from 
the  face  of  the  mountain  as  if  it  had  formed  part  of  it  from 
creation :  (bur  giant  statues  leaning  against  square  pillars  sup- 
port its  massive  entablature.  The  vista  of  this  colossal  portico 
leads  to  a  portal  in  the  living  rock  some  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  this  is  ths  entrance  to  the  temple.  The  coup-d'ail  as  we 
entered  was  very  imposing ;  a  group  of  our  swarthy  Arabs  were 
waving  blazing  torches,  and  looked  like  officiating  demon-priests, 
to  the  calm,  awful,  gigantic  idols  that  towered  above  us :  the 
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temples  seemed  full  of  these  grim  statues^  though  there  are  only 
two  rows,  containing  four  in  each.  The  massive  pedestals  on 
which  they  stand  are  but  ten  feet  apart,  which  adds  considerably 
to  the  effect  of  their  enormous  size.  Hence  we  passed  into  a 
lesser  hall,  and  then  into  the  adytum :  numerous  torches  here 
gleamed  upon  walls,  shadowily  giving  out  pictured  battles,  and 
kneeling  priests,  and  stern  deities;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
shrine  was  a  rude  altar,  beyond  which  sat  four  gigantic  idols, 
with  strange-looking  crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  mysterious 
emblems  in  their  hands.  It  must  be  either  a  very  strong,  or  a 
very  indifferent  mind  that  can  remain  without  some  sense  of 
awe  in  such  a  scene,  or  deny  that  it  was  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire such  religious  feeling  as  the  eye  alone  can  oonununicate  to 
the  soul. 

There  were  many  other  chambers ;  but  we  soon  returned  to 
the  outer  hall,  and  again  reverently  traversed  its  solemn  aislea 
and  galleries.  Everywhere  pillar  and  entablature  were  thickly 
encrusted  ^hi^  reliefs,  and  many  a  day  might  be  passed  in  this 
sculptured  library  before  its  vast  volumes  were  exhausted  of 
their  interest  and  meaning. 

Once  more  the  torches  gleamed  over  god  and  warrior,  and 
cavern  and  shrine  ;  and  we  returned  to  our  boat. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  appearance  of  this  rock-temple 
is  more  imposing  than  that  of  Ipsamboul  itself.  Its  portico  iCdds 
yery  much  to  its  effect,  and  if  its  dimensions  are  less,  the  admi- 
rable skill  of  the  architect  atones  for  this,  by  a  subtlety  of  design 
that  makes  the  eye  mistrust  mere  measurement.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  the  keeping  and  proportion  of  every 
part  is  so  perfect,  that  its  vast  size  is  only  ascertainable  by  expe- 
rience and  reflection :  the  pen,  in  the  hand  of  St.  Mark,  which 
seems  of  the  natural  size,  is  twelve  feet  long,  and  the  apparently 
child-like  cherubs  aro  taller  than  grenadiers.  In  Guerf  Hassan, 
on  the  contrary,  the  principal  hall  is  only  about  sixty  feet  high, 
yet  it  conveys  an  idea  of  immensity.  How  is  it  that  the  more 
perfect  Art  produces  an  effect  less  than  the  reality,  while  the 
barbarian  far  exaggerates  it  ? 

Afler  Guerf  Hassan  comes  the  little  temple  of  i)andour,  rich 
in  hierc^lyphics  \  and  then  Kalab8h6.    We  found  the  inhabitants 
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of  this  warlike  little  city  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  on  ao- 
ooant  of  the  desolation  of  the  island,  which  I  have  narrated  in 
ascending  the  river.  They  asked  eagerly  for  powder,  and  we 
only  wished  we  could  have  given  them  harrels  of  it ;  they  also 
inquired  anxiously  if  we  had  seen  the  governor,  whose  avenging 
visit  they  also  were  expecting,  and  preparing  a  warm  reception 
for.  Here  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  temples  in 
Nubia,  and,  about  two  miles  distant,  another,  named  Beit  el 
Wellee.  This  last  is  of  the  Pharaonic  times,  and  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  paintings,  whose  colors  are  very  fresh  and  vivid. 

Near  here  are  some  rapids,  which  we  had  great  difficulty 
in  prevailing  on  our  drunken  Nubian  pilot  to  take  us  through 
without  daylight:  we  insisted  on  it,  however;  and  the  moon 
glanced  on  eddies  of  foam  as  we  darted  here  and  there  among 
the  rugged  reefs  that  strewed  the  river .^  It  required  great 
exertion  to  keep  steerage- way  on  the  boat 'in  this  rapid  stream, 
but  our  crew  pulled  gallantly,  rising  to  their  feet  at  every  stroke 
of  their  ponderous  oars,  flourishing  their  naked  figy^s,  as  they 
tossed  one  hand  wildly  in  the  air,  and  then,  with  a. frightful  yell, 
threw  themselves  back  upon  their  stroke,  till  they  reached  their 
•eats. 

The  following  day  we  passed  the  temple  of  Debod  unvisited, 
and,  towards  evening,  arrived  at  Philce,  having  been  only  fifteen 
days  on  our  journey  to  the  Second  Cataract. 

Being  now  much  recovered,  I  struggled  up  to  visit  once  more 
those  marvellous  temples ;  once  more  I  gazed  from  their  terraces 
oo  the  exquisitely  beautiful  prospect  below,  and  then  flung  myself 
exhausted  on  the  carpet  in  the  shadow  of  our  tent,  which  was 
now  pitched  upon  the  island  shore.  The  lake  was  soon  specked 
by  people  swimming,  or  rowing  themselves  on  logs  of  wood,  to 
visit  and  sell  to  us ;  so  that  we  had  soon  a  large  levee,  and  before 
the  sun  went  down,  had  accumulated  articles  of  savage  virtd 
sufficient  to  have  stocked  an  Ethiopian  Howell  and  James's. 

Soon  after  day-light  on  the  following  morning,  the  Rais  of  the 
Cataract  ma^e  his  appearance,  bringing  with  him  eight  athletic 
Nubians  aoeustomed  to  the  rapids  and  his  voice,  to  row  the  boat 
instead  of  our  own  crew.  After  salams,  and  pipes,  and  ooffee, 
we  made  sail  and  floated  away,  surrounded  by  rafts  and  swim- 
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mersy  and  water-Iogs,  carrying  double.  We  soon  left  all  these 
behind,  and,  in  a  short  time,  our  beautiful  PhiloB  disappeared 
behind  the  tall  cliffs  for  ever. 

When  we  approached  the  Cataract,  we  stopped  near  a  reef  of 
rocks,  to  take  in  the  old  grey  pilot  of  the  falls,  and  instantly  a 
score  of  Nubians  darted  out  of  the  crowd  into  our  boat.  Being 
already  very  top-heavy,  owing  to  the  mast  and  spars  that  were 
lashed  to  the  fore-mast  and  poop,  we  desired  Mahmoud  to  clear 
the  decks — ^in  vain  :  one  was  a  rais,  and  had  a  right  to  the  risk 
of  being  drowned  ;  another  was  his  servant,  another  his  cousin  ; 
and  we  finally  shoved  off,  with  five-and-thirty  natives  crowded 
on  our  narrow  deck.  The  celebrated  old  Rais  of  all  the  Cataract 
is  dead,  and  his  possessions  seem  to  have  descended  in  various 
falls  to  each  of  his  sons,  for  there  were  several  of  these  on  board 
looking  after  their  claims.  The  village  Sheikh  was  there  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  Rais  of  the  Lower  Cataract  also  favored 
us  with  his  company,  in  order  to  ensure  his  share. 

'^  Yalloi^h  !"  we  are  off.  The  Nubian  river-guides  pull  away 
desperately,  shouting  a  vehement  song  to  which  their  oars  keep 
rapid  time,  and  we  rush  on  to  the  calm  space  where  the  waters 
seem  to  pause  before  they  plunge  below.  The  chief  Rais  stands 
at  the  bow,  gesticulating  violently,  watching  eagerly  every  mo- 
tion  of  the  boat,  and  shouting  out  directions  to  the  pilot,  which 
were  drowned  in  the  yell  of  the  rowers,  the  roar  of  the  torrent, 
and  the  vociferations  of  every  one  on  board,  except  ourselves 
and  the  old  pilot,  who  stood  erect  and  silent,  watching  every  wave 
with  a  calm  but  vivid  eye. 

Now  we  are  in  the  Cataract — ^the  waves  foam  up  over  the 
deck,  and  the  spray  renders  everything  invisible,  except  where 
the  dark  cliffs  loom  for  a  moment  through  its  clouds :  the  boat 
darts  wildly  on  through  the  weltering  waters — a  sharp  rock 
seems  to  await  her — she  shuns  it  like  a  bird,  and  plunges  down 
another  cataract ;  then  fairly  spins  round  in  its  eddies,  till,  urged 
into  way  again  by  the  sweeping  oars,  she  seems  to  hover  for  a 
nwment  over  the  great  fall ; — then,  down  she  goes,  as  if  perform- 
ing  a  summerset ;  and  we  emerge  about  a  hundred  yards  off 
from  rock,  and  rapid,  and  exploit,  which  this  last  descent  oer* 
tainly  deserves  the  name  of. 
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We  were  now  on  the  Egyptian  Nile  once  more ;  we  discharged 
our  Raises,  who  did  not  even  ask  for  backsheesh,  and  went  away, 
looking  as  ch^rful  as  their  care-worn  countenances  would  per. 
mit ;  and  we  also  dismissed  our  drunken  pilot,  but  in  a  very 
difieient  temper. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

E8II  EH,  THK  AI.ME,  AND  THK  ARN AOUTI. 

As  o'er  the  sands,  in  evening's  glow, 
That  temple  threw  its  lengthening  shade. 

Upon  the  marble  steps  below 
There  sate  a  fair  Egyptian  maid. 

Epicurean, 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children    *    * 
For  never  yet  hath  day*beam  burned 
Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that, — 
In  which  the  stranger's  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a  ruthless  deed ; — 
The  ruined  maid,  the  shrine  profaned. 
Oaths  broken,  and  the  threshold  stained 
With  blood  of  guests — ^there  written  all    •    • 

MOORK. 

Our  anxiety  for  English  letters  and  news  acquired  force,  like 
gravitation,  as  wc  descended  the  river ;  and  vre  only  stopped  at 
Assouan  long  enough  to  take  in*  necessary  stores,  such  as  char- 
coal,  flour,  &c.  I  may  mention  here,  for  the  information  of 
travellers,  that  during  the  first  month  of  our  voyage  we  had 
usecTonly  the  bread  of  the  country,  which  was  often  very  indif. 
ferent ;  but,  on  entering  Nubia,  we  could  no  longer  obtain  even 
this,  and  Mahmoud  thenceforth  made  Arab  cakes  for  us  of  flour 
and  water,  which  he  baked  upon  a  fla<t  piece  of  iron ;  this  we 
found  so  excellent  and  wholesome,  tha^^e  used  nothing  else  until 
we  reached  Cairo.  Our  crew  also  laid  in  little  stores  of  mer- 
chandise, for  presents  or  for  profit,  of  the  Nubian  articles  most 
prized  in  Egypt.  The  premiums  and  prizes  for  work  which  we 
had  given  them  from  time  to  time,  enabled  them  to  do  this ;  and 
our  boat  became  heavily  laden  with  the  dates  of  the  Ibreehmee 
and  other  luxuries. 
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We  found  a  steamer  belonging  to  the  Pasha  at  Assouan,  which 
he  had  sent  so  far  with  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  who  was  now 
visiting  Nubia,  and  we  had  here  the  Luxury  of  reading  some 
newspapers  two  months  old,  which  were  to  us  as  precious  as 
when  they  lie  on  our  breakfast-tables  in  London,  still  reeking 
from  the  press,  and  containing  all  the  news  which  only  started 
into  existence  a  few  hours  before. 

Bacheet  and  another  inhabitant  of  these  parts  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  Philce,  and  we  now  set  forward  on  our 
Egyptian  voyage  with  a  diminished  crew.  We  stopped  about 
midnight  to  take  in  the  absent  men  under  a  grove  of  the  best 
date-trees  in  Egypt.  It  was  bright  moonlight,  and  we  found  our 
excellent  pilot  waiting  for  us,  surrounded  by  his  &mily.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  the  affectionate  partings  of  these  poor 
people,  and  the  old  father  held  up  his  hands  to  bless  his  son,  re- 
maining in  that  attitude  till  our  boat  glided  out  of  sight.  We 
offered  fifty  piastres  to  the  crew  if  they  took  us  to  Esneh  by 
the  following  evening,  and  they  accomplished  the  undertaking, 
having  been  thirty  hours  at  the  oars,  without  a  moment's  respite, 
except  for  meals,  and  while  we  were  visiting  Koum  Ombos  and 
the  quarries  of  Hadjar  Silsili. 

The  former  is  a  noble  relic  of  other  times,  and  has  still  visible 
the  tank  wherein  the  sacred  crocodile  bathed,  and  the  brick  ter- 
race  on  which  he  took  his  daily  promenade.  These  Ombites 
were  worshippers  of  this  fbhy  beast ;  a  record  survives  of  one 
of  them,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  crocodile-haters  of  Den- 
dera,  and  handed  over  by  them,  in  a  spirit  of  controversial  irony, 
to  bis  gods.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  these  carnivorous 
deities  conferred  immediate  immortality  on  their  luckless  wor- 
shipper.  The  quarries  of  Hadjar  Silsili  aflferded  material  for 
many  of  the  cities  along  the  Nile,  and  they  now  present  an  extra- 
ordinary appearance ;  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  there  are 
squares  as  large  as  that  of  St.  Jame#s ;  streets  as  large  as  Pall 
Mall ;  and  lanes  and  alleys  without  number ;  in  short,  you  have 
here  all  the  negative  features  of  a  town,  if  I  may  so  speak ;  t.  e., 
if  a  town  be  considered  as  a  cameoy  these  quarries  are  one  vast 
hUagUo. 

One  of  our  chameleons  died  here  of  cold>  the  thermometar 
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having  fallen  to  85^  in  the  shade ;  and  his  companion  looked  as 
if  we  were  going  too  far  with  the  experiment,  as  to  whether 
they  feed  on  air.  It  was  not  for  want  of  food,  however ;  for  our 
cabin  all  day  was  in  a  haze  of  flies,  and  at  night  they  lay  in 
thick,  black  masses  along  all  the  cornices,  encrusting  them  like 
moss.  We  had  tried  many  devices  to  banish  this  plague  by 
poison  and  smothering,  but  all  the  arts  of  a  Brinvilliers  would 
not  induce  them  to  touch  the  former,  and  they  were  too  much 
accustomed  to  heat  and  stench  to  mind  the  latter.  At  length, 
we  circumvented  them  by  a  very  simple  means.  As  soon  as  they 
were  settled  for  the  night,  a  pan  of  charcoal  was  slowly  moved 
round  beneath  them,  till,  stupefied  by  the  fumes  of  carbonic  gas, 
they  yielded  up  their  lives  to  science,  and  fell,  in  a  hissing  hail, 
upon  the  burning  coal.  This  sounds  cruel,  but  we  calculated 
on  their  being  suffocated  previously  to  their  being  grilled  ;  and 
the  torments  that  they  made  us  suffer  during  the  day,  rendered 
us,  I  fear,  somewhat  indifferent  to  their  feelings  at  night. 

We  found,  on  awaking  the  day  after  leaving  Assouan,  that 
'^e  had  passed  Edfou  in  the  night-time,  and  (shall  I  confess  it  ?) 
we  were  rather  glad  than  otherwise.  By  this  time,  we  had  been 
so  be-templed  and  be-ruined*,  that  we  looked  on  a  city  of  the 
Pharaohs  with  as  much  indifference  as  on  a  club-house  in  Pall- 
Mali,  and  read  the  glowing  eulogies  of  antiquaries  as  unmovedly 
as  if  they  were  puffs  of  some  "  noble  residence  "  by  George 
Robins.  This  is  a  bold,  perhaps  a  rash,  confession;  but,  as 
these  volumes  are  a  faithful  record  of  impressions,  I  give  them 
as  they  come,  without  selecting  only  the  romantic,  or  even  the 
creditable.'^ 

On  our  arrival  at  E^eh,  we  found  it  in  the  possession  of  a 
regiment  of  ferocious  Arnaouts,  who  carry  terror  and  oppression 
wherever  they  appear.  These  soldiers  having  done  their  work 
in  Syria,  proved  rather  too  troublesome  even  for  the  Pasha's 
authority,  and  were  now  tnder  orders  .for  the  interior,  with  the 
intention  that  they  should  never  return :  they  knew  that  they 
were  doomed  men,  and  this  consciousness  increased  their 
habitual  ferocity.     When  we  approached  the  town,  we  found  a 

*  We  pasaed  Eilethyas  by  accident :  it  is  one  of  the  most  ioteresting 
pltces  on  the  rivsr.     Sie  Egyptiaea,  p.  92. 
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fleet  of  candijahs  moored  to  the  shore,  and  numbers  of  the 
soldiery  amasing  themselves,  nominally  with  shooting  at  pigeons, 
but,  in  reality,  at  any  boat  that  ventured  up  or  down  the  stream. 
Our  flag  protected  us  for  the  present,  so  we  moored  below  the 
town,  and  entered  the  town  well  armed.  That  morning  these 
ruffians  had  murdered  an  uncomplying  woman  in  the  open 
street ;  and  the  corpses  of  her  husbdnd  and  brother,  who  had 
ventured  to  interfere,  were  still  lying  on  the  steaming  ground. 
The  friends  of  the  slain  appealed  to  the  governor,  who  remon- 
strated with  the  colonel  of  those  brigands.  His  only  reply  was, 
*'  What  would  you  have  ?  it  is  time  of  war,  and  the  poor  fellows 
must  be  allowed  to  amuse  themselves." 

These  "  poor  fellows,"  as  their  welUmatched  leader  called 
them,  are  little  more  than  a  band  of  robbers,  whom  the  Pasha 
keeps  in  his  service,  as  butchers  do  a  ferocious  dog,  to  let  loose 
when  they  want  to  worry.  They  are  nominally  Albanians,  but 
every  man  of  any  nation,  who  has  so  becrimed  himself  as  to  have 
no  country  of  his  own,  joins  their  desperate  ranks,  and  assumes 
the  white  kilt  and  red  cap  that  distinguish  them.  They  were 
the  most  atrocious-looking  band  I  ever  beheld ;  the  Spanish 
chapelgorri,  the  Italian  brigand,  the  Irish  landlord-killer,  are  all 
Quakers  compared  with  the  meekest  of  this  fierce  corps.  They 
differed  widely  from  each  other  in  color,  feature,  and  dress ;  the 
only  uniformity  observable  among  them  consisting  in  their  arms, 
their  kilts,  and  their  lost,  wild,  reckless  look. 

We  first  visited  the  market  and  bazaars ;  the  former  was 
crowded  with  this  fierce  soldiery,  drinking,  singing,  quarrelling, 
and  firing  off  their  bullets  at  random.  Some  were  kissing  .each 
other  with  maudlin  affection,  some  were  grasping  each  other's 
throat  with  curses,  and  one  party  was  employed  in  slaughtering 
a  huge  ram,  in  whose  blood  they  spattered  thenuelves,  and 
teemed  to  delight  in  his  dying  struggles.  A  few  timid  citizens 
hurried  by,  but  no  women  or  children  were  to  be  seen. 

As  we  passed  through  the  market-place,  on  jour  way  to  the 
bazaar,  where  we  heard  the  governor  was  to  be  found,  R.  rather 
unguardedly  pointed  out  to  me  one  ruffian  of  conspicuously 
atrocious  aspect.  The  fellow  observed  the  action,  and,  with  hia 
hand  upon  his  knife,  drew  close  to  us,  and  dogged  oar  steps 
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through  the  crowd,  in  which  he  well  knew  he  would  find  safety 
and  impunity  for  any  atrocity ;  wherever  we  went,  he  followed 
us,  and  we  could  sometimes  even  hear  his  hrcath  hissing  between 
his  ground  teeth.  I  kept  my  eye  on  him,  and  my  hand  on  my 
pistol ;  and  thus  we  three  moved  on  throu^  street  and  alley,  till 
we  came  to  a  shop  where  the  Turkish  governor  was  sitting  on 
the  counter,  keeping  shop  for  a  friend,  who  was  absent.  He 
received  us  very  kindly,  and  ordered  pipes  to  be  brought,  as  we 
took  our  seats  by  his  side  on  the  counter.  The  Arnaout  still 
stood  by  the  side  of  R.,  almost  bending  over  him,  and  the 
governor  whispered  that  he  could  not  speak  to  us  freely  in  his 
presence.  We  sat  for  some  time  enjoying  our  pipes  and  watch- 
ing the  Arnaout  with  unwinking  eyes,  and  finger  on  trigger. 
The  governor  observed  the  proceeding  and  whispered,  "  We  are 
in  their  hands,  but  consequences  are  in  the  hands  of  Allah." 
This  state  of  things  was  too  exciting  to  be  pleasant :  the  moment 
that  A]  naout's  knife  left  its  sheath,  he  would  have  had  a  bullet 
in  his  brain ;  then  quick  vengeance  must  have  followed,  and  the 
governor  knew  well  that  he  would  not  have  survived  his  infidel 
friends.  He  soon  rose,  left  the  shop,  which  appeared  to  have 
little  custom,  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  invited  us  to  accompany 
him  to  his  house.  We  went,  still  followed  by  the  Arnaout ;  and, 
when  I  observed  to  the  governor  that  we  could  very  well  dispense 
with  his  attendance,  he  only  shru^ed  his  shoulders,  and  we  re- 
entered the  market-place.  Here  there  was  a  r^ular  row  :  Al- 
banians were  sprawling  and  struggling  about  in  all  directions,  very 
drunk  and  dirty;  yataghans  and  the  deadlier  knife  were  un- 
sheathed, and  the  scene  was  too  attractive  for  our  faithful  dodger, 
who  abandoned  us  to  join  the  fray. 

When  seated  in  the  governor's  mud-built  house,  on  a  divan, 
consisting  of  a  carpet-covered  door,  placed  on  some  logs  of 
wood,  viT  entertainer  opened  his  full  heart  to  us.  He  said  he 
was  in  hourly  fear  that  these  troops  would  burn  the  town,  and 
massacre  him  to  get  at  his  harcem.  Two  days  before  their 
arrival,  he  had  received  orders  to  send  the  Alme  with  a  strong 
escort  into  the  desert,  for  fear  the  Amaouts  should  make  them  a 
cause  of  quarrel.  He  told  us  that  the  officers  had  been  so 
enraged  on  finding  the   beautiful   Sophia — ^the  Elssler  of  the 
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Egyptian  ballet — gone,  dmt  they  burned  her  house  to  the  ground, 
and  destroyed  all  her  property  ;  "  Allah  knows,"  he  added, 
"  whether  they  may  not  treat  me  in  the  same  manner."  The 
unhappy  governor  then  conjured  us  to  depart  immediately,  as  he 
could  not  answer  for  our  lives,  and  to  wait  a  day  or  two  in  the 
neighborhood,  when  he  hoped  we  would  return,  and  give  him 
our  company  to  a  "  ball,"  where  we  should  meet  Sophia.  He 
added  that  the  Amaouts  were  only  waiting  ibr  their  general  to 
arrive,  when  they  would  depart  for  Darfur,  their  ultimate  desti. 
nation,  whose  climate  and  whose  wars,  it  was  hoped,  would 
deliver  the  country  from  such  scourges. 

We  proceeded,  after  our  visit,  to  inspect  what  is  called  the 
Temple,  but  what  is,  in  fact,  a  noble  portico,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  beautifully  sculptured  columns  of  thirty. six  feet  in  height, 
supporting  a  ponderous  roof  equally  rich  in  sculpture  and 
hieroglyphics. 

This  portico  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  whose  streets  are 
on  a  level  with  its  roof.  We  walked  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  mud 
lanes  into  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  the 
world.  If  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  races 
be  as  great  as  that  between  their  respective  edifices,  then  the 
former  must  indeed  have  been  the  giants  that  the  legends  of  the 
land  would  make  them.  We  looked  down,  as  from  the  roof, 
into  the  temple :  the  faint  light,  that  struggled  in  from  one  or  two 
crevices,  favored  the  effect  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  by  leaving 
a  gloom  among  the  shadowy  columns  that  became  them  well. 
The  walls,  as  well  as  these  columns,  are  covered  with  very 
spirited  figures  in  twenty  compartments,  on  each  side  :  each 
compartment,  or  medallion,  is  four  feet  in  height  and  five  in 
breadth.  A  rich  bordering  ran  between  every  square,  which 
contained  three  figures  as  large  as  life ;  in  every  instance,  the 
subject  was  two  priests  presenting  offerings  to  a  throned  deity. 
Above  these  tableaux,  a  very  finely- wrought  entablature  con- 
nected them  with  the  roof.  In  one  of  the  walls  was  a  portal, 
which  led  to  the  temple,  but  is  now  closed ;  in  another  a  deep 
well,  which  leads  nowhere.  This  temple  is  carefully  locked  up, 
not  (or  the  sake  of  its  antiquities,  but  because  the  Pasha,  having 
excavated  it  for  a  com  d^pot,  has  set  his  seal  upon  it.     As  wo 
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left  it,  there  were  two  young  Arnaouts  thundering  at  the  door, 
and,  as  they  threatened  to  hreak  it  open  and  shoot  the  porter, 
they  were  of  course  admitted.  On  leaving  the  town,  we  found 
a  large  party  of  these  "  free  companions  "  seated  round  a  camp 
fire,  shouting,  singing,  smoking,  and  discharging  fire-arms,  whose 
bullets  whistled  about  us  more  freely  than  was  agreeable. 

There  was  something  very  picturesque,  afler  all,  about  these 
rufHans,  and  I  could  not  help  lingering  to  contemplate  this  pic- 
ture of  human  nature  in  its  fearfullest  form.  Their  lives  are  one 
succession  of  the  wildest  excitement ;  yet  over  all  lay,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  the  influence  of  that  discipline,  such  as  it  was, 
that  was  now  sending  them  unresistedly  to  encounter  pestilence 
and  privation  in  the  depths  of  Africa.  There  were  some  very 
youthful,  and  even  noble,  countenances  among  their  crew,  and 
their  dress  is  the  most  picturesque  possible.  A  red  tarboosh, 
with  a  purple  silk  tassel,  covers  their  long  flowing  locks  that 
stream  down  the  shoulders  like  those  of  the  Cavaliers ;  an  em- 
broidered jacket  of  scarlet,  or  dark  blue  cloth ;  a  very  volumi- 
nous white  kilt,  reaching  to  the  knee ;  greaves,  or  a  sort  of 
embroidered  gaiters,  upon  their  legs,  and  red  slippers,  constitute 
their  dress.  A  brace  of  long  pistols  and  a  dagger  are  stuck  in 
a  large  silken  sash  that  girds  their  bodies  ;  a  long  silver- mounted 
musket  is  slung  at  their  backs,  and  a  curved  sabre  at  their  side. 
They  have  by-laws  peculiar  to  their  regiment,  and  they  fre- 
quently shoot  their  officers,  electing  others  in  their  stead  ;  when 
they  went  so  far  as  to  shoot  their  colonel,  Mehemet  AH  decimat- 
ed them,  and  gave  them  a  more  severe  commander  ;  this  having 
happened  once  or  twice,  they  left  off  the  practice.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  troops  like  these  are  little  adapted  for  garrison 
duty ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  lawlessness,  and  the 
complaints  made  against  them  by  Europeans,  that  Mehemet  AH 
had  sent  them  away  to  die. 

When  we  reached  our  boat,  we  found  all  the  crew,  generally 
80  anxious  to  rush  into  every  town,  cowering  under  the  decks. 
We  sailed  at  sunset,  and  shall  never  see  the  Esn^an  Sophia ! 
As,  however,  we  saw  numerous  Alm^  elsewhere,  I  may  as  well 
introduce  some  account  of  them  here. 

The  term  Almi,  or,  in  the  plural,  Aufdlimy  means  literally. 
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**  a  learned  female."*  This  epithet  is  only  strictly  applied  to  the 
singing  women,  whose  music  is  sometimes  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  their  accomplishments  in  other  respects  so  numerous,  that 
they  frequently  obtain  fifty  guineas  from  a  party  for  their  exhi- 
bitions on  one  evening.  The  dancing  girls  belong  to  a  very 
inferior  order,  and  are  termed  Gawdzee  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  These  women  used  to  have  a  settlement  near  Cairo, 
and  attended  all  the  marriage  and  other  festivities  of  the  beau 
wumde  there.  The  MooUahs,  or  Moslem  divines,  however,  oh- 
jected  to  them  ;  not  on  account  of  their  impropriety,  but  on  the 
plea  that  the  profane  eyes  of  the  "  Infidel  "  ought  not  to  gaze 
upon  women  of  the  true  faith.  There  was  such  an  agitation 
raised  on  this  subject,  that  the  priests  prevailed,  and  all  the 
Alme  were  sent,  by  way  of  banishment,  to  Esneh,  five  hundred 
miles  up  the  river,  where  they  are  allowed  a  small  stipend  by 
government  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  This  reformation  in 
the  capital  produced  frightful  results  which  I  cannot  allude  to 
here,  and  Almeism  still  flourishes  everywhere  outside  of  the 
Cairene  district.  Sophia  is  said  to  be  the  leader  of  this  tribe, 
who  have  laws,  finance  regulations,  and  peculiar  blood  among 
themselves,  like  the  Gypsies.  She  was  for  some  time  in  Abbas 
Pasha's  hareem,  whence  she  escaped,  and,  after  many  romantic 
vicissitudes,  obtained  immunity  and  freedom  from  Mehemet  All. 
She  is  now  twenty-five  years  old,  which  is  equivalent  to  at  least 
fif\y  in  our  own  country  ;  yet  she  preserves  her  beauty  of  faco 
and  form  almost  undiminished,  and  even  her  agility  and  grace. 
The  dance  is  the  same  with  which  their  predecessors  enter- 
tained the  Pharaohs  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  almost  every 
attitude  we  see  here  now  is  found  upon  the  ancient  tombs.  It  is 
an  exercise  rather  of  posture  and  acting,  than  of  agility,  and 
requires  long  practice  and  considerable  art  to  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion. The  professional  dress  is  very  picturesque  and  graceful, 
consisting  of  a  short  embroidered  jacket  fitting  close,  but  open 
in  front,  long  loose  trousers  of  almost  transparent  silk,  a  cash- 
mere shawl,  wrapped  round  the  loins,  rather  than  the  waist ; 
and  light  elegant  turbans  of  muslin,  embroidered  with  gold 

*Lane. 
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The  hair  flows  in  dark  curls  down  the  shoulders,  and  glitters 
with  small  gold  coins ;  their  eyes  are  deeply  but  delicately 
painted  with  kohl,  which  gives  them  a  very  languishing  expres- 
sion, and  a  profusion  of  showy  ornaments  glitter  on  their  un- 
veiled bosoms. 

When  about  to  commence  the  oriental  ballet,  the  Alme  ex- 
changes  this  for  a  yet  lighter  dress,  throws  off  her  slippers,  and 
advances  to  the  centre  of  the  room  with  a  slow  step  and  undulat- 
ing  form,  that  keeps  accurate  time  to  the  music  of  the  reed- 
pipe,  and  the  castanets  on  which  she  is  accompanied  by  her 
attendants.  She  then,  afler  a  glance  round  upon  her  audience, 
throws  herself  at  once  and  entirely  into  the  part  she  intends  to 
act ;  be  it  pensive,  gay,  or  tragic,  she  seems  to  know  no  feeling 
but  that  of  the  passion  she  represents.  In  some  cases,  a  whole 
romance  is  acted  ;  an  Arab  girl,  for  instance,  she  listens  at  the 
door  of  her  tent  for  the  sound  of  her  lover's  horse,  she  chides  his 
delay  ;  he  comes,  she  expresses  her  delight ;  he  sinks  to  sleep, 
she  watches  over,  and  dances  round  him ;  he  departs,  she  is 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  Generally  the  representation  is  more 
simple ;  the  "  Wasp  dance  "  is  a  favorite  ballet  of  the  latter  class: 
the  actress  is  standing  musing  in  a  pensive  posture,  when  a 
wasp  is  supposed  to  fly  into  her  bosom — ^her  girdle — all  about 
her  ;  the  music  becomes  rapid  ;  she  flies  about  iu  terror,  dart- 
ing her  hand  in  pursuit  of  the  insect,  till  she  finds  it  was  all  a 
mistake;  then  smiling,  she  expresses  her  pleasure  and  her  relief 
in  dance. 

These  dances  are  certainly  not  adapted  for  public  exhibition 
in  England,  and  would  be  considered  as  too  expressive  even  at 
the  Opera ;  but  they  display  exquisite  art  in  their  fashion,  and 
would  surprise,  if  not  please,  the  moot  fastidious  critic  of  the 
coulisses. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THEBES. 

Than  came  they  forth,  from  that  which  now  might  seem 
A  gorgeous  grave ;  through  portals  sculptured  deep. 
With  imagery  beautiful  as  dreams. 
They  went,  and  left  the  shades  which  tend  on  sleep. 
Over  its  unregarded  dead  to  keep 

Their  silent  watch 

Then  there  came  temples,  such  as  mortal  hand 
Has  never  built ;  nor  ecstasy,  nor  dream. 
Reared  in  the  cities  of  enchanted  land. 

Shelley  :  Revolt  of  hlam. 

Wb  had  scarcely  reached  our  boat  when  we  saw  the  governor 
of  Esneh  coming  after  us ;  be  entreated  us  to  drop  down  the 
river  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  resigned  himself  to  the  de- 
lights of  his  pipe  and  our  Maraschino.  He  said  the  English 
were  the  moat  ingenious  people  in  the  world  to  make  such  liquor 
(which,  he  thought,  was  brewed  in  London  like  Double  X),  and 
that  the  people  who  built  Thebes  were  fools  compared  to  the 
men  who  could  make  a  drink  like  this.  He  stayed  with  us  for 
about  an  hour, — to  our  great  inconvenience  ;  and  then  departed 
with  a  bottle  in  his  janissary's  hand,  and  another  within  his  own 
capacious  girdle,  that  made  him  for  the  time  indifierent  to  all 
the  Amaouts  of  Albania. 

We  were  now  en  route  for  mighty  Thebes,  and  grudged  even 
the  hour  that  was  devoted  to  an  inspection  of  the  beautiful  tem- 
pie  of  Herment,  or  Hermonthis.  This  was  built  by  Cleopatra, 
in  honor  of  her  having  given  birth  to  Csesarion.  It  is  richly 
adorned  with  painting  and  sculpture,  containing  every  possible 
illustration  of  the  '<  interesting  event "  it  commemorates.  Me- 
heme!  Ali  has  used  this  beautiful  building  as  a  granary,  for 
some  time ;  and  its  columns  and  entablatures  have  been  forced 
into  the  more  active  service  of  life,  in  the  shape  of  bridges  and 
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piers,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Pasha  converted  the  indo- 
lent  dervishes  into  soldiers. 

We  moored  off  Gournou,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river, 
towards  evenmg,  leaving  the  opposite  side,  with  Luxor  and  Karnak, 
for  the  last.  We  were  soon  in  the  saddle,  and,  preceded  by  an 
Arab  guide  with  a  long  spear,  wen*,  cantering  over  the  level 
plains,  luxuriant  with  corn-fields,  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  the 
Theban  Jupiter :  this  building  is  about  a  mile  from  the  river, 
and  contained  the  Hall  of  Assembly  of  ancient  Thebes.  How 
curious  it  was,  standing  among  those  silent  courts,  to  speculate 
on  the  species  of  eloquence  which  charmed,  or  persuaded  the 
listening  crowds  of  three  thousand  years  ago !  There  was 
party  spirit  even  then,  no  doubt,  and  place-hunting ;  where  that 
spirit  now  is,  who  shall  presume  to  say  ?  but  permanent  places 
for  the  patriots  have  long  since  been  found  in  the  vast  cemete- 
ries that  surround  us.  The  front  of  this  building  is  very  per- 
feet,  and  imposing,  from  its  simplicity  and  vast  extent.  Evening 
fell  as  we  stood  there  ;  obscurity,  like  that  which  wraps  its  re- 
cords, gathered  round  it,  and  we  rode  back  to  our  tent  by  the 
light  of  stars,  which  scarcely  enabled  us  to  kc«p  clear  of  tlie 
mummy-pits  with  which  the  plain  was  honeycombed. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  we  started  for  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings.  I  was  mounted  on  a  fine  horse  belonging  to  the 
sheikh  of  the  village  ;  and  the  cool  air  of  the  morning,  the  rich 
prospect  before  us,  and  cloudless  sky,  all  conspired  to  impart 
life  and  pleasure  to  our  relaxed  and  languid  frames.  I  had 
been  for  nearly  a  month  confined  to  my  pallet  by  illness  ;  and 
now,  mounted  on  a  gallant  barb,  sweeping  across  the  desert, 
with  the  mountain  breezes  breathing  round  me,  1  felt  a  glow  of 
spirits  and  an  exhilaration  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  I  bad 
been  long  a  stranger.  For  a  couple  of  hours  we  continued 
along  the  plain,  which  was  partially  covered  with  wavy  corn, 
but  flecked  widely,  here  and  there,  with  desert  tracts.  Then 
we  entered  the  gloomy  mountain  gorges,  through  which  the 
Theban  monarchs  passed  to  their  tombs.  Our  path  lay  through  a 
narrow  defile,  between  precipitous  cliffs  of  rubble  and  calcare- 
ous strata,  and  some  large  boulders  of  coarse  conglomerate  lay 
strewn  along  this  desolate  valley,  in  which  no  living  thing  of 
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earth  or  air  ever  met  our  view.  The  plains  below  may  have 
been,  perhaps,  once  swarming  with  life,  and  covered  with  pal- 
aces; but  the  gloomy  defiles  we  were  now  traversing  must 
have  ever  been,  as  they  now  are,  lonely,  lifeless,  desolate — a  fit 
avenue  to  the  tombs  for  which  we  were  bound. 

AfVer  five  or  six  miles'  travel,  our  guide  stopped  at  the  base 
of  one  of  the  precipices,  and,  laying  his  long  spear  against  the 
rock,  proceeded  to  light  his  torches.  There  was  no  entrance 
apparent  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  nor  was  this  great  tomb 
betrayed  to  the  outer  world  by  any  visible  aperture,  until  dis- 
covered by  Belzoni.  This  extraordinary  man  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  few  who  have  hit  off  in  life  the  lot  for  which 
Nature  destined  them.  His  sepulchral  instincts  might  have 
been  matter  of  envy  to  the  ghouls,  with  such  unerring  certainty 
did  he  guess  at  the  places  containing  the  embalmed  corpses  most 
worthy  of  his  "  body-snatching  "  energies. 

We  descended  by  a  steep  path  into  this  tomb  through  a  door*' 
way  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  entered  a  corridor,  that  ran 
some  hundred  yards  into  the  mountain.  It  was  about  twenty 
feet  square,  and  painted  throughout  most  elaborately  in  the  man- 
ner  of  Raphael's  Loggia  at  the  Vatican,  with  little  inferiority  of 
skill  or  coloring.  The  doorways  were  richly  ornamented  with 
figures  of  a  larger  size,  and  over  each  was  the  winged  globe,  or 
a  huge  scarabffius.  In  allusion  probably  to  the  wanderings  of 
the  freed  spirit,  almost  all  the  larger  emblems  on  these  walls 
wore  wings,  however  incompatible  with  their  usual  vocations ; 
boats,  globes,  fishes,  and  suns,  all  were  winged.  On  one  of  the 
corridors  there  is  an  allegory  of  the  progress  of  the  sun  through 
the  hours,  painted  with  great  detail :  the  God  of  Day  sits  in  a 
boat  (in  compliment  to  the  Nile,  he  lays  aside  his  chariot  here), 
and  steers  through  the  hours  of  day  and  night,  each  of  the  lai- 
ter  being  distinguished  by  a  star.  The  Nile  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  circumstances  of  Egyptian  life,  figures  as  the  most  impor- 
tant element ;  even  the  blessed  souls,  for  its  sake,  assume  the 
form  of  fishes,  and  swim  about  with  angelic  fins  in  this  river  of 
life.  One  gorgeous  passage  makes  way  into  another  more  gor- 
geous  still,  until  you  arrive  at  a  steep  descent.  At  the  base  of 
this,  perhaps  four  hundred  feet  from  daylight,  a  doorway  opens 
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into  a  vaulted  hall  of  noble  proportions,  whose  gloom  considera- 
bly increases  its  apparent  size.  Here  the  body  of  Osirei,  father 
of  Rameses  the  Second,  was  laid  about  3200  years  ago  in  the 
beautiful  alabaster  sarcophagus,  which  Belzoni  drew  from 
hence  as  a  reward  of  his  enterprise.*  Its  poor  occupant,  who 
had  taken  such  pains  to  hide  himself,  was  "  undone "  for  tbe 
amusement  of  a  London  conversazione. 

In  Bruce's  tomb  we  found  paintings  and  excavations  of  a 
similar  design  ;  and  in  one  of  the  numerous  chambers,  opening 
oflf  the  main  passage,  the  two  celebrated  figures  that  have  given 
this  the  name  of  the  "  Harper's  Tomb."  In  these  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  life,  though  the  bodies  are  a  mere  bag ;  but  the 
countenance  is  full  of  expression,  and  the  bending  arm  seems 
to  sweep  the  strings  as  gracefully  in  this  lonely  tomb  of  three 
thousand  years  ago,  as  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  our  present  day. 

There  are  numerous  other  tombs  all  full  of  interest ;  but,  as 
fhe  reader,  who  is  interested  in  such  things,  will  consult  higher 
authorities  than  mine,  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  ancient  Egyptian  life,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  may 
be  read  in  pictures  out  of  these  extraordinary  tombs,  from  the 
birth,  through  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  to  the  death ;  the 
lamentation  over  the  corpse,  the  embalmer's  operations,  and, 
finally,  the  judgment  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  one 
instance,  the  Judge  is  measuring  all  man's  good  actions  in  a 
balance,  against  a  feather  from  an  angel's  wing;  in  another,  a 
great  serpent  is  being  bound,  head  and  foot,  and  cast  into  a  pit ; 
and  there  are  many  other  proofs,  equally  convincing,  of  the 
knowledge  that  this  mysterious  people  possessed  of  a  future  life 
and  judgment.f 

It  was  a  merry  day  we  passed  among  those  tombs ;  we  had 
not  heard  the  sound  of  any  European  voice  but  our  own  for 
nearly  two  months,  when,  turning  into  one  of  these  sepulchres,  we 
met  a  large  party  exploring  like  ourselves.  We  invited  them  to 
«  our  tomb,"  where  Mahmoud  was  preparing  coffee,  and,  as  their 

*  The  British  Museum,  it  is  said,  offered  him  X12,000  for  it.  It  is  now 
In  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

1 1  must  again  refer  the  reader  to  Lord  Lindsay's  Letters,  as  the  most  in- 
teresting account  of  these  tombs,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  is  die  most  precise. 
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commissariat  had  been  neglected,  they  were  too  happy  to  be  our 
guests.  Mahmoud  was  startled  at  first,  at  the  unexpected  in- 
crease of  our  party,  but  soon  set  himself  vigorously  about  pre- 
paring dinner  for  nine  out  of  a  luncheon  for  two.  Our  new  ac- 
quaintances consisted  of  a  handsome  young  Russian  Prince, — 
an  antiquary  who  was  residing  at  Thebes  named  Castellari, — a 
Grerman  traveller,  two  Italians,  and  two  Frenchmen. 

Our  servants  had  already  made  things  comfortable  in  the 
chamei-house ;  a  fire  was  lighted,  carpets  spread,  and  cofiee 
was  already  diffusing  its  fragrance.  Prince  K.'s  wolf-skin, 
added  to  our  carpets,  afforded  sitting-room  for  the  whole  party, 
who  now  gathered  round  in  a  circle,  comparing  their  various 
impressions  in  as  many  different  languages ;  German,  French, 
Russian,  Italian,  Arabic,  and  English,  Babelled  our  sentiments 
in  that  singular  conversazione.  The  noonday  sun  now  kept  the 
outward  world  to  himself,  while  the  tomb  aflbrded  us  its  friendly 
shelter  before  our  time :  many  a  pipe  smoked  incense  to  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  kings,  whose  unconscious  hospitality  we 
were  sharing,  in  common  with  the  bat,  the  scorpion,  and  the 
worm. 

About  two  o'clock  our  party  broke  up ;  and,  notwithstanding 
threats  of  coup  de  soleil  and  brain-fever,  we  set  out  once  more  on 
our  adventures  across  the  mountains :  the  sun  was  scorching  hot, 
and  his  rays,  reflected  from  the  calcareous  cliffs,  poured  down  as 
a  focus  upon  our  heads,  while  the  hills  excluded  every  breath  of 
air.  Nothing  but  the  turban  can  stand  this  sort  of  sun-artillery 
with  impunity  ;  and  to  the  defence  which  this  afibrded,  our  guides 
added  cloaks,  carpets,  and  whatever  they  could  wrap  round 
them. 

As  we  descended  a  steep  path  that  would  have  puzzled  a  Bu- 
ropean  goat,  my  horse  put  his  foot  on  the  breast  of  a  mummy 
king,  not  recognizing  its  humanity ;  and  this  once  cherished 
corpse  was  trodden  into  fragments  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 
What  a  story  that  ghastly  royal  visage  told  of  ambition,  and 
&llen  power,  and  its  vanity  !  A  Pharaoh  affording  footing  to  an 
Arab  horse,  and  trampled  on  by  a  stranger  from  the  far  north ! 
^  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  tremble,  that  did  shake 
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kingdoms ;  that  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed 
the  cities  thereof;  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners?" 

"Is  thy  piide  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  sound  of  thy 
Yiob  ?  Is  the  earth  spread  under  thee,  and  doth  the  earth-worm 
cover  thee  ?"* 

As  we  emerged  from  the  mountains,  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
vast  plain,  intersected  by  the  Nile,  and  extending  as  far  as  the 
Arabian  hills,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  This  plain  was 
strewed  with  ruins  of  extinct  cities  and  temples,  appropriately 
intermingled  with  extensive  cemeteries,  wherein  now  slept  quiet- 
ly their  once  busy  populations. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Thebes,  but  I  suspect  very  few  have 
any  distinct  impressions  on  the  subject ;  and  when,  in  reading 
some  traveller's  journal,  they  think  that  they  have  arrived  at  this 
long  80Ught«for  city,  they  find  themselves  lost  in  accounts  of  Car- 
nak,  Luxor,  Groumou,  &c.,  but  no  Thebes.  Now  I  am  free  to 
confess,  that,  after  having  twice  visited  these  localities,  1  am  my- 
self yet  ignorant  of  the  site  of  this  renowned  Thebes,  unless  it 
be  a  little  mud-village,  with  which  the  environs  of  Luxor  are 
bespattered.  The  epithet  is,  in  fact,  a  noun  of  multitude  singu- 
lar, embracing  at  least  five  different  localities,  once,  probably, 
forming  part  of  the  same  great  city. 

As  we  look  down  from  these  mountains,  we  discern,  on  our 
far  right,  the  palace  of  Medinet  Abou  ;  before  us  the  Memnoni- 
um ;  on  our  left,  the  temples  of  Gournou.  Advanced  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  these,  stand,  like  videttes,  the  colossal  statues  of 
Shamy  and  Damy,  or,  the  vocal  Memnon  and  his  brother  idol. 
Then  a  wide  green  plain,  beyond  which  flows  the  Nile ;  and, 
farther  still,  on  the  Arabian  side,  Liixor  raises  its  gigantic  col- 
umns from  the  river's  edge,  and  the  propylcea  of  Carnak  tower 
afar  off.     This  view  scarcely  embraces  Thebes. 

Descending  from  the  mountains,  we  traversed  the  plain,  which 
is  everywhere  excavated  in  search  of  antiquities,  found  here  in 
such  quantities,  that  the  Pasha  has  imposed  a  tax  of  8,500  pias- 
tres a  year  on  this  subterranean  harvest.  Herds  of  wild  dogs 
harbor  in  these  excavations,  and,  as  the  stranger  passes  by,  a 

*  Isaiah,  sir. 
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thousand  gaunt,  wolfish-looking  heads  start  out  from  their  bur* 
TOWS,  till  the  plain  looks  mottled  with  them,  and  a  hungry  howl 
runs  along  the  ground  for  miles. 

We  rode  straight  to  Medinet  Abou,  which  alone  would  make 
the  fame  of  any  other  locality  ;  but  Carnak  eclipses  all  other 
wonders  here,  and  seems  to  rule  alone.  This  palace,  however, 
is  very  grand  in  architecture,  and  gorgeous  with  painting.  It  is 
very  perfect,  too,  and  a  considerable  number  of  chambers  are 
uninjured,  even  in  the  second  story.  Its  labyrinth  of  immense 
courts,  magnificently  decorated,  the  innumerable  pillars,  that 
everywhere  rear  their  richly-carved  capitals,  with  or  without  cor. 
Dices  ;  the  superb  colonnades  that  surround  the  courts,  all  con- 
yey  an  idea  of  grandeur,  before  which  every  human  creation, 
except  Carnak,  dwarfs  into  insignificance.  Many  of  these  coU 
umns  lie  strewn  about  in  such  profusion,  that  Aladdin's  genii 
might  have  despaired  of  imitating  them,  yet  they  measure  six* 
and-thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  gleam,  like  a  cathedral's 
painted  window,  with  every  color  in  the  rainbow,  as  bright  and 
vivid  as  if  the  sun  shone  through  them.* 

It  was  late  when  we  returned  to  our  tents,  afler  fourteen  hours' 
exposure  to  the  powerful  sun  of  the  Thebaid.  The  Prince's  boat 
was  just  putting  off,  with  a  parting  salute,  as  we  dismounted  ; 
by  the  time  the  last  echo  of  our  return  guns  had  died  away 
among  the  mountains,  I  was  asleep.  When  the  lamps  and  sup. 
per  came  from  the  boat,  I  found  the  tent  was  literally  swarming 
with  hideous  insects;  winged  centipedes,  horned  dragon-fiies, 
monstrous  ants,  livid-looking  beetles,  moths,  and  locusts,  were 
crawling,  as  if  the  butterfly  had  given  her  celebrated  ball  upon 
my  cloak.  They  had  probably  been  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
the  mummies  and  their  cerements,  that  lay  strewn  about  the  tent. 
When  at  last  I  fell  asleep,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  cold 
slimy  pat  of  a  bull-frog  falling  on  my  cheek.  Such  are  some  of 
the  consequences  of  sleeping  amongst  Pharaohs. 

The  next  morning  we  started  before  sunrise  to  watch  the  oflfecta 


*  A  large  colony  :f  Chriatians  waa  established  here,  and  celebrated  their 
worship  in  the  great  court,  having  covered  the  idols  with  mud.  They  fled 
b«fore  the  Arab  invaders,  but  ruins  of  their  towns  still  remain. 
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of  the  first  smile  of  Aurora  upon  her  son  Memnoa ;  he  has  long 
ceased  to  greet  her  coming  with  a  song,  but  still,  for  tradition's 
sake,  we  wished  to  see  the  meeting.  The  brief  twilight  left  us 
little  time  for  a  gallop  of  three  miles,  so  we  flung  ourselves  into 
the  Turkish  saddles,  without  waiting  to  change  them  for  our  own ; 
and  passing  by  the  pillared  masses  of  the  templeof  Ammon,  just 
visible  through  the  morning  mist,  we  stood  under  Memnon's  co- 
lossal pedestal  before  the  last  stars  had  melted  in  the  dawn. 
Alas !  for  the  vanity  of  human  plans  and  early  rising,  this  was 
the  only  morning  since  we  entered  Egypt  on  which  the  sun  re- 
fused to  shine.  Memnon  himself  would  have  been  puzzled,  in 
his  best  days,  to  tell  the  moment  when  he  rose. 

There  are  two  statues  here,  of  similar  size  and  proportion, 
about  twenty  yards  apart :  they  stand  isolated  at  present,  though 
once  forming  the  commencement  of  an  avenue  of  statues  leading 
to  a  palace,  now  level  with  the  sands.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  two  statues  stands  to  the  North  ;  he  is  hewn  out  of  a  single 
mass  of  granite  ;  and  measures,  though  seated,  about  fifty  feet 
in  height,  exclusive  of  his  pedestal,  which  measures  six  feet  more. 
His  companion's  figure  and  proportions  are  a  fac-simile  of  his 
own,  but  I  think  the  rock  of  which  the  latter  is  formed  is  of  sand- 
stone. The  granite  of  which  Memnon  is  composed  has  a  musi- 
cal ring  when  struck,  and  it  is  said  that  the  priests  used  to  pro- 
duce the  sounds  which  astonished  travellers  in  ancient  times. 
Humboldt,  however,  in  his  South  American  travels,  speaks  of 
certain  rocks  on  the  river  Orinoco,  called  by  the  natives  "  loxas 
musicas,"  which  he  heard  yielding  low  thrilling  tones  of  music, 
and  accounted  for  it  by  the  wind  passing  through  the  chinks,  and 
agitating  the  spangles  of  mica  into  audible  vibration. 

Whatever  Memnon  may  formerly  have  done  in  the  vocal  line, 
much  voice  can  scarcely  be  expected  from  him  now,  as  his  chest 
is  gone,  and  replaced  by  loose  stones.  He  fell  down  in  the  year 
70,  B.  C,  and  was  afterwards  rebuilt.  His  pedestal  is  covered 
with  Greek  and  other  inscriptions,  bearing  testimony  to  his  mu- 
sical performances  ;  one  of  these  records  the  visit  of  Adrian  and 
his  queen,  Sabina.  This  Memnon  is  a  corruption  of  Miamun, 
the  beloved  of  Jove,  and,  in  hieroglyphic  history,  is  called  Amu* 
no|^  the  Third ;  he  reigned  one  hundred  years  before 
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or  1430,  B.  C.     His  colleague  was  probably  the  Danaus,  who 
led  a  colony  into  Greece,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos. 

From  these  statues  to  the  Memnonium,  as  the  palace  and  tem- 
ple of  Sesostris  are  called,  is  about  half  a  mile.  The  magnifi- 
cent ball  of  this  temple  is  entered  between  two  calm  and  con- 
tented-looking giants  of  rock,  each  twenty  feet  high.  Within 
this  hall  was  the  library!  The  ceiling  is  covered  with  astro. 
Domical  figures,  which  reveal  the  date  of  the  building,  1322, 
B.  C.  On  one  of  the  walls,  Sesostris  is  represented  as  seated  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  while  gods  inscribe  his  name 
upon  its  loaves.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  all  these  ruins,  or  of  the  profusion  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting  which  everywhere  adorns  them.  A  statue  of 
Sesostris  lies  without  the  temple,  in  the  position  which  he  has 
occupied  unmoved  since  Cambyses  overthrew  him ;  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  is  broken  into  two  or  three  vast  fragments,  and 
the  lower  is  almost  indistinguishable  in  its  brokenness.  The 
breadth  of  this  enormous  figure  across  the  breast  is  twenty-three 
feet ;  the  whole  was  cut  from  a  single  block  of  granite,  and 
polished  as  smooth  as  marble. 

These  are  the  principal  objects  of  interest  on  the  Libyan  side 
of  the  river :  there  are  many  others,  which,  however  they  may 
attract  the  traveller,  would  scarcely  interest  the  reader.  The 
valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens  (who  even  in  death  pre- 
served their  propriety,  by  lying  apart  from  the  coarser  sex) ; 
the  grottoes  of  Koornat  Murraee  ;  and  the  temple  (afterwards 
the  church)  of  Dayr  el  Bahree  ;  tell  enough  of  their  own  stories 
in  their  names  for  our  purpose. 

On  returning  to  our  boat,  a  curious  rencontre  took  place  on 
board  a  dahabieh,  that  was  conveying  a  lion  from  Abyssinia  to 
the  Pasha's  menagerie  at  Cairo.  Mr.  M.'s  servant  had  pur- 
chased  a  wild  fox  from  one  of  the  natives,  and,  being  anxious 
to  see  if  the  lion  would  devour  him,  he  threw  him  into 
the  cage  Reynard  was  game,  however,  put  up  his  bristles, 
showed  his  teeth,  and  threatened  hostilities ;  the  lion  bowled  with 
affright,  and  made  such  efforts  to  escape,  that  he  very  nearly 
upset  the  boat,  to  the  great  ire  of  the  Rais,  whose  life  might 
have  paid  forfeit  for  his  prisoner's  loss.     Ho  began  to  curse  all 
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the  foxes  and  Christians  under  the  sun,  together  with  their  beards, 
and  those  of  their  fathers,  and  the  gallant  assailant  was  rescued 
and  restored  to  liberty. 

Of  Luxor  I  shall  only  observe  that  it  forms  a  fitting  approach 
to  Carnak.  It  presents  a  splendid  confusion  of  courts,  colunms, 
statues,  ruins,  and  a  lonely  obelisk,  whose  companion  was  remov- 
ed  to  Paris,  and  now  flourishes  on  the  **  Place  de  la  Concorde." 
We  found  here  the  luxury  of  Arab  horses,  and  rode  along  a 
wide  plain  covered  with  coarse  grass,  and  varied  by  some 
gloomy  little  lakes  and  acacia  shrubs,  when,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  our  guide  reined  in  his  horse,  and  pointed  with  his  spear 
towards  the  South.  There  lay  Carnak !  darkening  a  whole 
horizon  with  its  portals,  and  pyramids,  and  palaces.  We  passed 
under  a  noble  archway,  and  entered  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes : 
all  their  heads  were  broken  oflT,  but  their  pedestals  remain  un- 
moved  since  the  time  of  Joseph.  It  must  have  been  a  noble 
sight  in  the  palmy  days  of  Thebes — that  avenue  of  two  hundred 
enormous  statues,  terminated  by  that  temple.  Yet  this  was  only 
one  of  many :  at  least  eight  others,  with  similar  porticoes  and 
archways,  led  from  this  stupendous  edifice.  We  rode  through 
half  a  mile  of  sphinxes,  and  then  arrived  at  the  Temple,  the 
splendor  of  which  no  words  can  describe. 

A  glorious  portal  opened  into  a  vast  court,  crowded  with  a 
perfect  forest  of  the  most  magnificent  columns,  thirty-six  feet 
each  in  Circumference,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  sur- 
mounted by  capitals,  all  of  different  patterns,  and  richly  painted. 
No  two  persons  agree  on  the  number  of  these  apparently  count- 
less  columns:  some  make  it  amount  to  134,  others,  160:  the 
central  measure  66  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  pedestals  and 
abacus.  Endless  it  would  be  to  enter  into  details  of  this  mar. 
vellous  pile  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  temple  is  about  one  mile 
and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  the  walls  80  feet  high,  and 
25  feet  thick. 

With  astonishment,  and  almost  with  awe,  I  rode  on  through 
labyrinths  of  courts,  cloisters  and  chambers,  and  only  dismount- 
ed where  a  mass  of  masonry  had  lately  fallen  in,  owing  to  its 
pillars  having  been  removed  to  build  the  Pasha's  powder  manu* 
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factory.  Among  the  ififinite  variety  of  objects  of  art  that  crowd 
this  temple,  the  obelisks  are  not  the  least  interesting.  Those 
who  have  only  seen  them  at  Rome,  or  Paris,  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  their  effect  where  all  around  is  in  keeping  with  them. 
The  eye  follows  upward  the  finely  tapering  shaft,  till  suddenly 
it  seems,  not  to  terminate,  but  to  melt  away,  and  lose  itself  in 
the  dazzling  sunshine  of  its  native  skies. 

For  hours  I  wandered  eagerly  and  anxiously  on,  through  ap- 
parently  interminable  variety,  every  moment  encountering  some- 
thing  new,  unheard  of,  and  unthought  of,  until  then.  The  very 
walls  of  outer  enclosures  were  deeply  sculptured  with  whole 
histories  of  great  wars  and  triumphs,  by  figures  that  seemed  to 
live  again.  In  some  places,  these  walls  were  poured  down  like 
an  avalanche,  not  fallen :  no  mortar  had  been  ever  needed  to 
connect  the  cliff-like  masses  of  which  they  were  composed :  at 
this  hour  the  most  ignorant  mason  might  direct  the  replacing  of 
every  stone  where  it  once  towered,  in  propylon  or  gatewa}^  so 
accurately  was  each  fitted  to  the  place  which  it  was  to  occupy. 

We  rested  for  a  long  time  on  a  fallen  column,  under  a  beau- 
tiful archway  that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  Temple,  and 
then  slowly  and  lingeringly  withdrew.  The  world  contains 
nothing  like  it. 

We  returned  to  Luxor  by  a  different,  yet  similar,  avenue  of 
statues  to  that  by  which  we  had  approached  :  as  we  proceeded, 
we  could  discover  other  pillars  and  portals  far  away  upon  the 
horizon,  each  marking  where  an  entrance  to  this  amazing  Temple 
once  existed. 

From  the  desert  or  the  river  ;  from  within,  or  from  without ; 
by  day,  or  by  moonlight ;  however  you  contemplate  Camak — 
appears  the  very  aspect  in  which  it  shows  to  most  advantage. 
And  when  this  was  all  perfect ;  when  its  avenues  opened  in 
vista  upon  the  noble  temples  and  palaces  of  Sesostris,  upon 
Groumou,  Mediuet  Abou,  and  Luxor ;  when  its  courts  were 
paced  by  gorgeous  priestly  pageants,  and  busy  life  swarmed  on 
a  river  flowing  between  banks  of  palaces  like  those  of  Venice 
magnified  a  hundredfold — m  hen  all  this  was  in  its  prime,  no 
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wonder  that  its  fame  spread  even  over  the  harbarian  world  and 
found  immortality  in  Homer's  song. 

For  many  a  day  after  I  had  seen  it,  and  even  to  this  hour, 
glimpses  of  Thebes  mingle  with  my  reveries  and  blend  them- 
selves with  dreams,  as  if  that  vision  had  daguerreotyped  itself 
upon  the  brain,  and  would  remain  there  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

DENDERA  TO  CAIBO. 

To  glide  adowD  old  Nilus,  where  he  tbreiJU 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  steep 
Of  utmoet  Axum^,  until  he  spreads, 
Like  a  calm  flock  of  silver-fleecM  sheep, 
His  waters  on  the  plain ;  and  crested  heads 
Of  cities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid. 
And  many  a  vapor-belted  pyramid. 

Witch  of  Atlas. — Shellet. 

We  sailed  away  from  Thebes  one  balmy  evening,  and  soon  the 
only  testimony  of  its  existence  was  in  our  memories,  and  in  a 
young  jackal,  one  of  our  exportations  thence,  which  now,  true 
to  its  instinct,  began  a  series  of  mournful  bowlings,  and  con- 
U'nued  them  without  intermission  throughout  the  night. 

Our  crew,  who  had  hitherto  been  paid  extra  for  almost  every 
day's  work,  began  to  wax  very  indolent  when  they  had  no 
longer  the  stimulus  of  bribery  to  induce  exertion.  We  at  first 
remonstrated  with  them,  but  in  vain  ;  we  then  insisted  on  leaving 
the  worst  of  them  behind  us,  and  thereupon  the  remainder,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  pilot,  broke  out  into  regular  mutiny.  We 
had  only  ourselves  to  depend  upon,  as  Mahmoud  had  taken  fright* 
and  Abdallah  was  a  mere  negation.  We  were  in  the  loneliest 
part  of  the  river,  and  far  from  any  authority  to  which  we  could 
appeal ;  so  that  we  were  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
taking  the  law  into  our  own  hands.  The  men  rested  on  their 
oars,  and  refused  to  move ;  the  rais  aliected  not  to  hear ;  and 
Mahmoud  said  we  must  make  the  best  terms  we  could  come  to : 
80,  while  R.  stood  garrison  at  our  cabin  fortress,  I  jumped  for- 
ward  among  the  crew,  and,  with  the  hippopotamus- thong  whip, 
soon  restored  the  rais  to  his  hearing,  and  the  crew  to  motion.  Some 
took  to  their  oars,  othere  jumped  up  and  seemed  inclined  to  show 
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fight ;  but  the  eloquent  mouths  of  our  pistols  dissuaded  them, 
and  added  weight  to  an  injunction  to  row,  if  they  valued  their 
lives.  This  restored  discipline  at  once,  and  they  pulled  with 
such  hearty  good-will  that  we  reached  Dendera  that  evening. 

On  arriving  there,  we  left  the  boat,  to  visit  the  temple,  telling 
the  rais  he  might  sail  away,  if  he  dared ;  and  then,  leaving  no 
fire-arms  behind  us,  we  started  across  a  jungle-covered  plain  for 
the  famous  ruins  that  vindicated  their  sacred  character  by 
inducing  the  Indian  troops  under  Sir  David  Baird  to  kneel  down 
and  pray  before  them. 

As,  after  bright  sunshine,  it  is  some  time  before  our  eyes  re- 
cover their  perception  of  objects  in  the  ^hade,  so,  after  Carnak, 
all  other  buildings  appear  divested  of  interest  and  grandeur, 
until  our  bigotry  for  the  former  subsides.  Thus  we  found  at 
Dendera,  that  though  its  appearance  at  any  other  time  would 
have  struck  us  as  magnificent,  demands  on  the  sublime  had  been 
rendered  so  unconscionable  by  Carnak,  that  we  could  not  ap- 
preciate this  beautiful  temple  as  it  deserved.  It  is  pronounced 
by  critics  to  afford  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  decadence  of 
architectural  art  under  the  Ptolemies ;  but  to  the  mere  eye  of 
curiosity  its  appearance  is  very  majestic  and  imposing,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  rich  than  the  carvings  and  hieroglyphics 
that  adorn  the  massive  pillars  crowned  with  heads  of  Isis.  The 
ceilings  are  covered  with  the  celebrated  astronomical  paintings; 
and  the  next  most  popular  representation  throughout  tliis  edifice 
seems  to  be  that  of  serpents,  which  appear  in  every  variety  of 
form  and  attitude  ;  some  are  walking  on  human  legs,  and  some 
spinning  erect  upon  their  tails  like  corkscrews,  while  they  pre- 
sent strange  offerings  to  deities  equally  preposterous.  We 
crawled  upon  our  hands  and  knees  through  many  dark  pas- 
sages, and  emerged  upon  a  terrace  commanding  a  noble  view. 
When  the  priests  of  old  stood  here,  and  looked  upon  that  wide 
realm  over  which  they  held  unlimited  influence,  how  little  did 
they  think  of  the  coming  time,  when  their  faith  should  be  for- 
gotten, or  derided ;  and  strangers,  from  a  land  unknown  in  their 
estimation  of  the  world,  should  stand  there  alone !  The  solitude 
all  around  us  was  profound :  the  sudden  arrest  of  cultivation, 
when  bordering  the  desert,  was  curious ;  for  there  the  high  com 
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waved,  and  here  the  sands  spread  up  to  its  very  roots  like  a 
lake ;  far  away,  the  Nile  glistened  under  th6  setting  sun ;  and 
beyond,  rose  the  smoke  of  Keneh,  and  the  chain  of  hills  that 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  our  boat.  We  found  the  rais 
and  the  crew  very  penitent,  and  entreating  pardon  for  Asgalani, 
the  man  whom  we  bad  expelled.  We  thought  it  necessary, 
however,  to  be  firm,  and  pushed  across  to  Keneh.  Here,  after 
some  time,  the  rais  informed  us  that  two  men  had  deserted,  and 
the  rest  of  the  crew  appeared  more  mutinous  than  ever,  relying 
on  our  evident  reluctance  to  punish  them.  We  made  no  reply 
to  the  rais,  but  went  to  bed,  keeping  watch  alternately,  and  at 
daylight  I  prepared  to  go  to  Keneh,  to  visit  the  Grovemor.  The 
moment  this  intention  was  known,  the  rais  came  to  implore  for 
pardon,  assuring  us  he  would  get  the  two  best  men  in  Egypt 
instead  of  those  who  had  deserted,  and  that  he  and  the  crew 
would  lay  down  their  lives  for  us. 

We  took  no  notice  of  this  application ;  and,  while  R.  kept 
garrison,  I  proceeded  to  Keneh.  I  went  first  to  visit  our  Vice- 
Consul,  a  fine  old  Arab,  named  Seid  Hassan,  who  received  me 
with  great  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  immediately  despatched 
a  guard  of  soldiers  in  search  of  the  deserters.  He  then  ordered 
hb  donkey,  and  accompanied  me  back  to  the  river,  a  distance 
of  two  miles. 

When  we  arrived,  we  found  the  crew  in  great  apprehension,  and 
the  rais  came  humbly  forward  to  put  my  band  upon  his  head. 
Scid  Hassan  insisted  on  having  him  bastinadoed,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  crew  discharged  on  the  spot,  being  first  bastinadoed,  and 
made  to  refund  all  the  wages  that  had  been  paid  in  advance.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  we  left  the  poor  fellows  in  suspense ; 
but  we  had  yet  four  hundred  miles  to  travel,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  an  impression  on  them;  so  we  welcomed  the 
Consul  on  board,  and  he  took  his  place  on  our  divan  with  as 
much  ceremony  as  a  chancellor  might  upon  a  woolsack.  His 
son,  the  British  Consular  agent  at  Cosseir,  soon  followed,  with 
bis  suite  ;  and,  the  Captain  of  the  Port  arriving  with  his  retain- 
ers, our  cabin  and  decks  were  quite  full.  Besides  this  party,^ 
number  of  Turks  and  Egyptians  were  seated  in  a  Bemicircle  on 
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the  banks,  smoking,  of  course,  and  looking  gravely  on  at  our 
proceedings. 

While  coffee  and  pipes  were  being  served  to  our  guests,  a 
present  from  Seid  Hassan  arrived,  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  sheep 
and  a  large  basket  of  bread.  We  made  the  kind  old  Arab  and 
the  rest  of  our  guests  such  presents  as  we  could  afR>rd  out  of 
our  remaining  stock,  and  then  proceeded  to  business.  Each  of 
the  authorities  in  council  recommended  severer  measures  than 
the  other,  while  the  poor  trembling  crew  looked  on,  and  listened 
with  starting  eyes  for  their  final  doom.  We  told  Seid  Hassan 
that  we  had  only  applied  to  him  to  show  that  our  cause  was  a 
just  one ;  that  we  had  no  wish  to  have  any  punishment  inflicteo 
on  the  crew,  except  as  a  warning  to  others  that  they  might  not 
consider  travellers  could  be  imposed  upon  with  impunity  while 
such  men  as  Seid  Hassan  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  'see 
justice  done ;  and  that,  in  short,  we  would  forgive  them  all  for 
the  present,  and  inflict  summary  justice  ourselves,  if  any  symp. 
toms  of  insubordination  re-appeared. 

The  Consul  applauded  our  clemency,  but  condemned  its  exer- 
cise in  this  instance  as  a  weakn^:  he  declared  he  would  never 
rest  until  he  had  found  the  deserters,  and  that  he  would  make 
an  example  of  them  :  "  on  his  head  be  it."  The  rais  now  came 
forward  with  two  able  recruits,  and  paid  them,  in  our  presence, 
their  wages  to  Cairo :  the  crew  jumped  about  for  joy,  and  tried 
to  get  at  our  hands  to  kiss ;  and  Bacheet,  our  faithful  pilot, 
looked  as  pleased  and  proud  as  if  he  had  been  made  an  admiral. 

We  now  parted  from  our  Keneh  friends,  with  mutual  pro- 
fessions of  unbounded  respect,  and  darted  away,  as  rapidly  as 
oars  could  drive  us ;  nor,  from  that  day  forward,  liad  we  the 
slightest  cause  of  complaint  to  find  with  our  crew.  >  These  peo- 
pie  are,  unfortunately,  so  little  accustomed  to  kindness  or  con- 
sideration, that  tliey  invariably  look  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, which  their  dastardly  nature  will  always  incline  them  to 
take  advantage  of. 

We  pulled  away  merrily  until  a  gale  of  wind  compelled  us  to 
moor  near  the  village  of  Regia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
9btained  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  "  God-help-us  Arabs !" 
fipom  the  following  ciroumstance.    The  village  sheikh  had  mar- 
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ried  and  taken  to  his  hareem  a  young  wife,  the  betrothed  of  a 
sailor  of  Siout.  The  injured  lover  arriving  at  the  village  soon 
afterwards,  sent  a  friend  to  the  sheikh's  house  to  say  there 
was  a  woman  dangerously  ill  on  board  his  boat,  who  stood 
very  much  in  need  of  assistance.  The  sheikh's  young  wife 
hereupon  went  on  board,  where  she  found  that  the  only  person 
who  required  her  attendance  was  her  discarded  lover :  by  him 
she  was  borne  instantly  away  in  sight  of  all  the  villagers,  who 
had  assembled  on  the  shore  when  they  heard  of  the  deceit. 
There  they  stood,  hurling  stones  and  curses  after  the  fugitives, 
and  adopting  no  further  measures  beyond  shrieks  of  "  God  help 
us  r*    This  they  have  borne  ever  since  as  an  appellation. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Bellini,  the  starting-point  for 
Abydus,  where  stands  the  temple  of  Sesostris,  which  I  have 
described  in  ascending  the  river.  There  was  a  small  garrison 
of  cavalry  here,  with  handsome,  serviceable-looking  horses. 
There  was  also  a  settlement  of  Alm^.  We  saw  herds  of  buf- 
faloes in  the  river,  that  seemed  to  be  playing  at  hippopotamus, 
keeping  only  their  noses  above  the  water. 

During  several  following  days  we  killed  a  great  number  of 
quails  and  a  jackal,  which  I  speared  after  fair  duel,  in  his 
mountaia  den.  Our  remaining  chameleon  and  the  little  jackal 
died  of  the  cold,  which  sometimes  even  we  felt  very  severely  in 
contrast  to  the  weather  within  the  Tropics. 

Arrived  at  Manfaloot,  I  went  ashore  to  visit  Dr.  Dubray,  a 
French  physician,  in  the  Pasha's  service.  It  is  not  likely  that 
these  pages  will  ever  reach  his  eyes,  so  that  I  the  more  willingly 
make  mention  of  his  kindness  and  disinterested  offices.  He  had 
charge  of  a  regiment  of  Egyptian  cuirassiers,  mustering  about 
eight  hundred  strong :  the  horses  were  at  grass,  but  the  men 
looked  tolerably  well  drilled  and  appointed. 

This  was  a  considerable  town ''  in  the  time  of  the  Mamelukes,'* 
an  epoch  which  is  made  use  of  in  thb  country,  as  *'  before  the 
Union"  is  in  Ireland  to  denote  a  period  of  prosperity  that  never 
existed.  The  encroachments  of  the  Nile  and  the  taxing  officers 
have  very  much  impaired  the  extent  of  Manfaloot,  which  does 
not  now  contain  above  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  day  we 
left  Manfaloot,  we  fired  at  a  great  number  of  crocodiles  with  our 
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usual  lack  of  success  in  obtaining  their  scalps ;  and  after  some 
more  days,  only  varied  by  such  incidents  as  I  have  already  no- 
ticed,  we  arrived  at  Cairo,  exactly  two  months  aAer  we  had 
started  from  thence. 

We  remained  only  one  day  at  the  H6tel  d'Orient,  by  far  the 
best  in  Cairo ;  and  then  removed  into  lodgings,  where  alone  one 
can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Egyptian  life.  At  an  hotel,  surround, 
ed  by  Europeans,  one  is  entirely  secluded  from  those  hourly  op. 
portunities  of  observation  so  entertaining  to  a  traveller.  We  had 
taken  a  friendly  leave  of  all  our  crew,  and  presented  Baches 
with  a  present  in  addition  to  the  gratuities  expected  by  his  com- 
rades. We  were  much  pleased  by  the  poor  fellow  bringing  us, 
in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  a  present  of  the  Ibreemee  dates,  so 
prized  by  the  Egyptians,  which  was  all  he  had  to  offer. 

We  took  a  house  to  ourselves  in  the  Soog  Ezallot,  or  "  place  of 
the  evening  market."  As  in  Parisian  houses,  the  porter  and  his 
family  occupying  the  ground-floor  were  handed  over  with  the 
rest  of  the  furniture.  Having  paid  our  rent  in  advance,  we 
were  then  required  to  pay  nearly  as  much  more  "  for  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  key,"  which  consisted  of  a  piece  of  wood  with  some 
nails  in  it. 

Our  mansion  contained  a  courtyard,  in  which  stood  a  sickly, 
looking  palm-tree,  crisped  by  the  heat,  and  a  couple  of  hencoops 
that  wore  almost  as  much  appearance  of  vegetation.  On  the 
first  floor  were  two  sitting-rooms,  consisting  of  high,  vaulted 
chambers  without  doors,  opening  off  a  terrace,  and  two  bed- 
rooms.  Above  these  were  other  rooms  and  terraces  shaded  by 
trellised  vines.  It  required  but  a  short  time  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture,  which  was  particularly  simple, — it  consisted  of 
one  deal  tabic  and  two  iron  bedsteads.  A  broad  wooden  bench 
ran  round  the  sitting-rooms,  on  which  we  were  to  sit  in  state  or 
squat  in  comfort.  This  looked  desolate  enough  at  first ;  but  our 
camp  furniture,  mats,  carpets,  and  other  appendages  of  Oriental 
travel,  soon  gave  an  appearance  of  comfort  to  this  bleak  dwelling 
and  its  forlorn  walls. 

And  yet  there  was  a  strange  air  of  luxury  over  all  this.  The 
stone  floors,  and  whitewashed  walls,  and  curtainless  windows^ 
had  always  a  golden  glow  of  sunshine,  or  a  deep  refreshing  gloom 
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flung  over  them.  The  vine-leaves  threw  a  cold  quivering  shade 
over  the  marhle  terraces:  the  fragrant  fumes  of  Latakeea  mingled 
with  the  balmy  air ;  and  the  cofiee,  which  was  always  roasting, 
contributed  its  pleasant  odor.  Nubian  lances,  spears,  and  clubs, 
mingled  with  European  arms,  glittered  on  the  walls;  showy 
carpets  and  wild-beast  skins  covered  the  floor  and  the  divans. 
A  hyscna's  hide  covered  a  table  strewn  with  antiquities,  and  our 
boat-flags  hung  round  as  tapestry.  Chibouques,  yellow  and  red 
slippers,  tarbooshes,  sashes  and  other  Orientalisms,  lay  strewn 
about,  and  we  at  least  accomplished  what  would  have  been  a 
very  comfortable  drawing-room  for  Inkle  and  Yarico. 

A  visitor  (and  we  had  numbers  of  all  descriptions)  enters ;  and 
before  his  feet  are  unslippered  and  tucked  beneath  his  gown  on 
the  divan,  one  servant  .presents  him  with  coffee,  and  another 
with  a  pipe  ;  by  the  time  the  latter  is  finished,  we  are  apparently 
on  the  roost  intimate  terms.  Whatever  may  have  been  in  old 
times  the  prejudices  against  Europeans,  the  Cairenes  are  now 
both  anxious  and  willing  to  cultivate  our  acquaintance,  and  ex- 
press  themselves  with  apparent  frankness  upon  every  subject. 
One  soon  gets  tired,  however,  of  people  whose  principal  contribu- 
tion to  society  is  the  smoke  of  their  pipes  ;  whose  every  princi- 
ple (if  they  have  any)  is  so  opposed  to  our  own  ;  and  whose  in- 
formation (if  they  choose  to  give  any)  is  so  little  worth  having. 

There  is  an  evident  expectation  in  the  public  mind  of  Cairo 
that  England  must,  sooner  or  later,  take  a  leading  part  in  Egyp- 
tian politics ;  and  not  only  here,  but  all  orer  the  East,  every 
traveller,  at  all  capable  of  conversing  with  the  natives,  constant- 
ly meets  the  question,  "  When  are  the  English  coming  ?"  It 
would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  popular  impression, 
which  certainly  has  not  arisen  from  any  vaporing,  politically  or 
privately,  on  the  part  of  the  English.  There  are,  moreover,  no 
Englishmen  in  the  Pasha's  service,  except  the  superintendent  of 
the  gardens  at  Rhoda,  and  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Said ; 
but  Frenchmen  abound  in  every  department,  from  Suleiman  Pa- 
sha* to  the  apothecaries'  apprentices  in  the  female  surgery.  It 
was  Frenchmen  who  made  Egypt  a  naval  power;    it  was  a 

*  Colonel  Sive,  a  French  renegade,  to  whom  are  principally  owing  th« 
iinpp>7ed  tactics,  discipline,  and  conquests  of  the  Kgyptian  troopa. 
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Frenchman  who  organized  the  army  that  all  but  overthrew  the 
empire  of  Constantinople ;  it  was  a  Frenchman  who  made  the 
magnificent  docks  at  Alexandria ;  and  the  celebrated  engineer, 
who  controls  the  destinies  of  Egypt  by  means  of  acting  upon  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  is  M.  Linant. 

So  it  is,  however,  as  every  traveller  will  bear  witness :  Eng^ 
land  is  expected  in  the  East,  where,  hitherto,  she  has  never  plant- 
ed a  standard,  except  in  defence  of  the  Crescent,  and  the  integri- 
ty of  its  dominions.  That  she  will  ever  come  forward  to  vindi- 
cate the  Cross  where  her  best  and  bravest  blood  was  shed  in  ita 
defence  six  hundred  years  ago,  is  very  problematical ;  however, 
"  Grold  wins  its  way  where  Angels  might  despair,"  and  the  inte- 
rests of  India  may  obtain  what  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  has  been 
denied. 

This  is  perhaps  a  delicate  subject,  and  for  the  present  we  will 
waive  it,  and  proceed  with  our  parting  view  of  Cairo. 

This  is  the  most  decorous  and  dissolute  metropolis  that  the 
sun  shines  over.  The  women  seem  all  secluded  in  the  interior 
of  the  hareem,  or  in  the  no  less  impenetrable  garments  that  con- 
ceal their  persons  and  their  faces  in  the  street ;  the  men  all  wear 
the  yet  more  baflling  disguise  of  patriarchal  appearance  and 
stern  formality.  As  you  walk  through  these  masquerading 
streets,  among  men  whose  thoughts  appear  abstracted  from  the 
earth  ;  and  women  who  are  all  veiled  or  in  mourning  except 
their  flashing  eyes,  you  might  imagine  you  beheld  the  people  of 
Nineveh  the  day  after  they  had  repented.  No  Dead  Sea  fruit 
ever  presented  a  more  hypocritical  exterior  or  a  truer  type. 
Enter  into  their  houses,  and  inquire  of  their  household  gods; 
listen  to  their  familiar  conversation,  and  study  the  complexion  of 
their  thoughts ;  mark  the  objects  of  their  desire,  their  ambition, 
and  their  zeal ;  and  you  will  at  once  see  the  necessity  of  such 
strict  observance  of  appearances  to  cloak  the  tissue  of  sensuality 
and  guilt  that  pervades  the  population  of  Egypt.  In  the  streets, 
perhaps,  there  are  none  of  the  manifestations  of  vice  too  usual  io 
European  cities;  but  in  the  latter  the  moral  filth  is  confmed, 
principally  at  least,  to  sewers,  which,  foul  as  they  may  be,  are 
only  partial.  But  in  Cairo,  the  whole  city  is  so  inundated  with 
uncleanness  that  these  sewers  are  indistinguishable,  and  it  would 
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aeem  that  the  ocean,  that  now  wraps  the  Cities  of  the  Plain, 
oould  alone  purify  its  polluted  precincts. 

Cairo  nevertheless  affords  to  the  traveller  and  the  stadent  ma- 
ny sources  of  entertainment  and  information :  there  is  an  excel- 
lent  library,  liberally  open  to  all  strangers,  principally  under  the 
care  of  our  consul,  Mr.  Walne.  There  is  also  a  literary  insti- 
tution, founded  by  Dr.  Abbott  and  M.  Priess,  having  in  view  not 
only  a  collection  of  literature  connected  with  Egypt,  but  the 
publication  from  time  to  time  of  new  discoveries  and  old  MSS. 
In  the  former  are  held  weekly  '*  conversaziones,"  where  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  guests  is  as  various  as  the  information  to  be  ob- 
tained from  their  frank  and  ready  courtesy.  Pipes  and  colfee, 
nargilehs  and  sherbets,  are  handed  round  to  turbans  and  tar- 
booshes, hats  and  grey  hairs.  Conversation  flows  freely  and 
richly  among  men  who  seldom  meet,  and  who  appreciate  that 
meeting;  all  have  something  to  communicate,  and  all  have 
much  to  learn.  Among  the  leaders  of  this  society,  I  need  only 
mention  our  distinguished  countrymen.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
and  Mr.  Lane  ;  M.  Linant  and  Clot  Bey,  and  the  more  enlight- 
ened travellers  who  fill  the  numerous  hotels.  I  must  not  omit 
allusion  to  the  valuable  Antiquarian  Museum  of  Dr.  Abbott,  and 
the  well-chosen  collection  of  antiquities  and  natural  history  be- 
longing to  Clot  Bey,  both  of  which  are  most  liberally  open  to  the 
inspection  of  strangers. 

The  public  schools  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit ;  and,  as  they 
are  the  most  praiseworthy  of  Mehemet  Ali's  numerous  estab- 
lishments, I  sliall  introduce  them  when  speaking  of  his  life  and 
character. 

I  have  little  to  say  of  the  mosques,  which  considerably  dis- 
appointed my  expectation.  There  are  four  hundred  in  Cairo, 
and  scarcely  any  village  in  Egypt  is  witliout  one :  yet  there  are 
only  three  in  all  Nubia  ;  to  this  latter  cause  the  Moolahs  attribute 
the  tendency  to  drunkenness  and  other  failings,  not  uncommon 
above  tlie  Cataract.  These  mosques  consist  generally  of  cloistors 
surrounding  a  square  court,  in  which  stands  a  fountain  tor  ab* 
lutions :  the  sanctuary  is  always  on  the  eastern  side,  towanis 
Mecca  ;  the  whole  aspect  of  the  building  reminds  one  of  a  gutted 
cathedral.    It  is  true  that  some  are  elaborately  decorated  with 
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painting  or  sculpture  of  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  friezes,  con- 
sisting of  verses  from  the  Koran,  are  not  unfrequent ;  but,  gen- 
erally, nothing  can  be  more  naked  and  cheerless  than  the  interior 
of  a  Moslem  temple.  It  contains  no  furniture,  except  a  pulpit, 
a  few  mats,  and  a  number  of  small  lamps  suspended  from  the 
dome.  When  a  mosque  becomes  old,  it  is  considered  irreverent 
to  repair  it ;  it  therefore  is  allowed  to  fall,  and  a  new  one  occu- 
pies its  place.  Attached  to  the  mosque  of  El  Azhar  is  the  uni- 
versity, in  which  the  classic  languages  are  unknown,  science 
much  neglected,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  Moslem  theology  prin- 
cipally exercises  the  students'  minds. 

There  arc  several  hospitals  and  schools  of  medicine  ;  among 
the  latter  there  is  one  devoted  to  educating  female  surgeons, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  country.  The  greater  number  of 
pupils  are  Abyssinians  and  negresses,  who  learn  quickly,  and 
pay  great  attention  to  Mademoiselle  Goult's  lectures  on  medical 
science ;  that  branch  of  it  especially  in  which  it  may  be  sup- 
posed women  are  most  personally  interested,  and  in  which  they 
here  practise  exclusively. 

These  are  all  dry  details,  which  are  uninteresting  I  fear  to 
those  who  do  not  visit  Cairo,  and  too  meagre  for  those  who  do. 
I  shall  not  allude  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  further  than  to  say, 
that  the  name  is  a  melancholy  irony  applied  to  tribunals  in  which 
the  unblushing  bribery  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  profound 
Ignorance  of  those  who  administer  the  laws. 
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THE  PYRAMIDS. 


Infltead  of  useful  works,  like  Nature  great. 

Enormous,  cruel  wonders  crushed  the  land. 

Anon. 

Upon  the  desert* s  edge,  at  last  I  lay. 

Before  me  rose,  in  wonderful  array, 

Those  works  where  man  has  rivalled  Nature  most — 

Those  pyramids,  that  fear  no  more  decay 

Than  wares  inflict  upon  the  rockiest  coast, 

Or  winds  on  ^nountain-stecps ;  and  like  endurance  boast 

R.   M.    MiLNES. 

Thx  Pyramids  had  become  as  familiar  to  our  view  as  the  Gram- 
pians to  a  Highlander,  when  we  suddenly  recollected  that  they 
still  remained  unexplored,  while  the  days  of  our  stay  at  Cairo  were 
already  numbered.  Our  donkeys,  which  stood  at  our  door,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  were  put  in  immediate  requisition,  and  we 
started  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  of  April. 

Mahmoud  had  a  child's  birthday  to  celebrate ;  as  he  assured 
us  we  should  find  comfortable  lying  among  the  tombs,  and  have 
DO  occasion  for  his  services,  we  rashly  believed  him,  and  left 
him  to  his  festivities.  He  was  the  best  of  Dragomans,  but  an 
Egyptian  still ;  and  we  afterwards  found  cause  to  repent  hav- 
ing trusted  to  him. 

We  sallied  forth  then  from  the  "  City  of  Victory,"  mounted 
on  two  donkeys ;  Abdallah  and  another  donkey  preceded  us, 
as  servants  always  do  in  this  paradoxical  country,  while  a 
sumpter-mule  and  four  Arabs  brought  up  the  procession.  Ar- 
rived at  the  mouldering  quays  of  Cairo  Vecchia,  we  embarked 
our  donkeys  in  a  lai^e  ferry  boat,  and  passing  the  Nilometer 
on  the  island  of  Rhoda,  we  landed  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river. 

The  8un  had  j>i8t  set  in  glory  over  the  crimson  sands  of  tbe 
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Lybian  desert,  throwing  the  mountain  pyramids  into  fine  relief 
against  the  gilded  sky.  The  plain  which  we  traversed  was  as 
riant  as  if  it  led  to  Paris:  wide  tracts  of  waving  com  spread 
around,  and  an  avenue  of  acacias  concealed  all  of  the  distant 
city,  except  its  minarets,  and  the  silvery  mist 'which  rose  amongst 
them.  The  air  was  very  balmy,  and  the  breeze,  which  had 
been  exploring  the  Pyramids,  seemed  to  be  whispering  its  diaco- 
veries  to  the  palm-trees,  and  the  ruins  which  ever  and  anon  we 
came  to,  and  passed  by.  Suddenly  the  rich  verdure  ceased  like 
a  bank,  and  the  ocean-like  desert  received  our  silent  steps, 
which  moved  over  its  waves  as  noiselessly  as  ships  upon  the 
water. 

We  killed,  somewhat  wantonly,  two  large  silvery  snakes,  tra^ 
versed  some  dreary  glens,  and,  surrounded  by  an  immense  num- 
ber of  Arabs,  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  plat- 
form on  which  stands  the  Great  Pyramid.  This  advantage  of 
ground  has  been  but  little  noticed  by  travellers,  and  yet  it  gives 
an  elevation  to  the  site  of  the  Pyramids  of  at  least  forty  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plain. 

Vast  as  these  Pyramids  appear  at  a  distance,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  increase  in  size  as  you  approach ;  but  when  at  length 
you  arrive  at  their  base,  and  look  up  and  around,  you  feel,  verily, 
as  it  were  in  an  awful  presence. 

After  indulging  in  the  course  of  reveries  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, we  proceeded  in  a  practical  spirit  to  examine  the  sepulchre 
that  was  to  be  our  lodging  for  the  night.  The  rocky  platform  1 
have  alluded  to  is  hollowed  out  towards  the  south  into  numerous 
tombs  ;  from  these  the  unresisting  dead  have  long  been  banished, 
but  they  still  retain  a  chamel  chill  that  must  soon  be  fatal  to  any- 
thing except  Egyptian  fleas.  While  we  were  waiting  for  din- 
ner, such  swarms  of  these  animals  came  swarming  and  quiver- 
ing over  us  that  it  gave  us  the  sensation  of  wearing  a  hair  shirt ; 
but  there  is  nothing  like  statistics, — my  coropanioD  slew  fifty 
seven  of  these  vampires,  in  the  few  minutes  that  intervened  be 
tween  our  ordering  dinner,  and  its  appearance. 

We  did  not  remain  long  at  a  banquet  in  which  we  performed 
a  passive  as  well  as  an  active  part,  but  hurried  out  to  the  Py- 
ramids, accompanied  only  by  five  Bedouins,  who  had  voltin* 
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t6ered  as  guides.  It  was  midnight  when  we  stood  under  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  world,  and  then  it  appeared  in  all  its 
mountain  magnificence,  eclipsing  half  the  sky. 

We  climbed  up  some  distance  on  the  eastern  front,  when  we 
fdund  the  narrow  entrance,  and  then  half-slided  down  a  long 
narrow  passage,  which  was  admirably  fitted  with  grooves  for 
wheels  the  whole  way  through.  There  seemed  to  me  little 
doubt  that  a  car  was  adapted  to  run  down  this  inclined  plane,  to 
be  carried  by  the  momentum  of  its  descent  up  a  circular  stair- 
case, now  broken,  which  leads  to  another  downward  passage. 
These  steep  and  smooth  passages  we  traversed  with  considera- 
ble  difficulty,  the  torches  and  naked  Bedouins  rendering  the 
heat  and  other  annoyances  excessive :  at  length  we  stood  in  the 
King's  Chamber,  in  the  heart  of  the  Pyramid,  lined  throughout 
with  polished  granite,  and  now  quite  empty.  The  body  of  the 
king  has  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of  caliphs  and  anti- 
quaries, but  is  supposed  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  lie  be- 
neath  a  niche  which  he  points  out. 

As  soon  as  we  entered,  the  Bedouins  set  up  a  shout  that  made 
the  Pyramid  echo  again  through  all  its  galleries,  and  then,  turn* 
ing  rudely  round,  they  demanded  money.  We  put  a  fierce  face 
on  the  matter,  and  began  our  difficult  ascent  with  the  assistance 
of  the  angry  guides.  When  we  emerged  from  the  Pyramid, 
the  Arabs  turned  round  again,  and  declared  that  we  should  not 
stir  a  step  until  we  gave  them  money :  as  I  put  my  hands  in  my 
girdle,  a  gigantic  Bedouin  drew  near  to  receive  the  expected 
tribute,  and  was  not  a  little  startled  to  feel  the  cold  muzzle  of  a 
pistol  at  his  breast  instead  ;  he  fell  back  terrified,  and  humbly 
begged  for  pardon.  Giving  him  a  kick,  and  threatening  him 
with  the  bastinado,  we  drove  our  guides  before  us  to  the  other 
pyramids,  which  we  wandered  about  in  the  bright  moonlight ; 
and  then,  after  a  glimpse  at  the  Sphinx,  and  a  shot  or  two  at 
jackals,  returned  to  our  abominable  tomb.  Here,  stretched  in 
our  capotes  upon  the  hard  rock,  we  were  soon  asleep,  though  the 
indignant  Arabs  crowded  and  stormed  outside,  and  myriads  of 
fleas  were  avenging  their  cause  within.  We  placed  Abdallah 
for  a  door,  reinforced  him  with  a  table,  and  courteously  informed 
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our  besiegers  that  the  first  Arab  who  presented  himself  would 
receive  a  bullet  in  his  brains  as  the  price  of  his  admission. 

By  the  first  daylight  we  resumed  our  investigation  of  the  Pyra- 
mids and  the  Spliinx.  The  latter  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
except  the  leonine  paws,  which  are  built  of  hewn  stone.  Id 
front  of  this  monster,  and  inclosed  within  her  arms,  ia  a  paved 
court,  dbout  fif\y  feet  in  extent,  on  which  sacrifices  were  ofiered ; 
and  there  was  a  sanctuary  in  her  bosom  (which  sounds  well), 
wherein  the  priests  worshipped.  This  fantastic  animal  is  '^always 
found  representing  a  king,  the  union  of  intellect  and  physical 
force;"  it  abounds  in  ancient  Egypt,  though  never  elsewhere  in 
a  form  of  such  colossal  dimensions  as  here.  It  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  "  the  father  of  terror,"  or  "  immensity."  Its  features, 
as  well  as  its  attitude,  convey  an  impression  of  profound  repose : 
the  former  are  mutilated,  and  want  a  nose,  but  appear  to  be 
Egyptian  in  their  character  ;  though  they  are  partially  painted 
of  a  dirty  red  color,  and  might  pass  for  an  exaggeration  of  the 
countenance  of  Crib  after  a  severe  "  punishing,"  some  authors 
have  traced  in  them  an  expression  of  the  soflest  beauty  and 
most  winning  grace.  If  it  were  so,  the  contrast  of  such  loveli- 
ness with  the  colossal  size,  and  its  leonine  body,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  effect — Una  and  her  Lion,  or  the  Zodiacal 
signs  of  Leo  and  Virgo,  thus  blended  into  one.  Near  her  is  an 
immense  tomb,  discovered  by  Colonel  Vyse,  containing  a  coffin 
of  black  basalt,  which  still  remains ;  and  a  sarcophagus,  which 
has  been  removed  to  the  British  Museum. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  dates  the  building  of  the  Pyramids 
about  2160  B.  C,  or  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before 
the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  Lord  Lindsay  ingeniously  argues 
that  they  were  built  by  the  shepherd  kings,  who  were  expelled 
by  Alisphragmuthosis,  the  Pharaoh  of  our  Joseph.  This  would 
make  their  date  about  1000  b.  c.  Much  has  been  said  to  con- 
tradict their  having  been  used  as  sepulchres,  and  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  plausibility.  If  they  were  so  used,  they  were  doubt- 
less connected  also  with  the  worship  of  the  country,  and  may 
have  been  selected  for  the  former  purpose  on  account  of  their 
consecration,  as  we  use  Westminster  Abbey.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  their  for  n^  which  we  find  also  at  Benares  and  in 
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Mexicx),  was  meant  to  symbolise  the  creative  piinciple  ;  as  was 
the  obelisk,  though  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  here  discuss. 

The  erection  of  one  of  these  Pyramids  is  ascribed  to  a  Phara- 
onic  princess  of  great  beauty,  who  was  one  day  taunted  by  her 
father  with  the  inutility  of  the  admiration  that  -she  excited. 
Pyramid'building  was  then  the  fashion  of  the  family,  and  she 
▼owed  that  she  would  leave  behind  her  a  monument  of  the  power 
of  her  charms  as  perdurable  as  her  august  relations  did  of  the 
power  of  their  armies.  The  number  of  her  lovers  was  increased 
by  all  those  who  were  content  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes  for  her 
smiles.  The  Pyramid  rose  rapidly;  with  the  frailty  of  its 
foundress,  the  massive  monument  increased  ;  her  lovers  were 
ruined,  but  the  fair  architect  became  immortal,  and  found  cele- 
brity  long  afterwards  in  Sappho's  verse. 

Another  legend  relates  that  a  beautiful  Greek  girl,  named 
Rhodope,  was  once  bathing  in  the  Nile,  and  the  very  birds  of 
the  air  hovered  round  to  gaze  upon  her  beauty.  An  eagle,  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  rest,  carried  away  one  of  her  slippers  in 
his  talons,  but,  startled  by  a  shout  of  Memphian  loyalty,  he  let 
fall  the  souvenir  at  the  feet  of  Pharaoh,  who  was  holding  his 
court  in  the  open  air.  It  is  needless  to  add  how  the  Egyptian 
Cinderella  was  sought,  how  found,  how  wooed,  how  won  ;  and 
how  she  now  sleeps  within  her  Pyramid. 

To  return  to  practical  details :  the  Great  Pyramid  covers  eight 
acres,  and  is  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  or  one-third  higher 
than  the  cross  on  St.  Paul's.  Each  Pyramid  appears  to  have 
stood  in  a  square  court,  hewn  from  the  rock,  in  which  were  small 
tombs,  and  perhaps  temples.  Far  away  as  tiie  eye  can  follow, 
a  line  of  Pyramids  of  various  dimensions  succeeds,  among  wavy 
heaps  of  tombs  and  catacombs,  that  might  seem  to  be  a  cemc- 
tery  for  the  world. 

On  our  return  to  the  tomb,  we  found  the  Sheikh  of  the  village, 
who  had  heard  of  the  robber-like  demands  of  the  Arabs,  and 
had  brought  his  executioner  to  bastinado  them.  We  refused, 
perhaps  weakly,  to  permit  this ;  and,  distributing  some  small 
gratuities  that  made  the  whole  tribe  happy,  we  took  our  home- 
ward  way,  shooting  quails  as  we  passed  through  the  corn-fields. 

We  visited  the  island  of  Rhoda  on  our  return  to  Cairo,  and 
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were  very  hospitably  received  by  its  superintendent,  Mr.  Trail, 
who  escorted  us  over  Ibrahim  Pasha's  extensive  gardens :  these 
are  watered  by  innumerable  little  canals,  filled  from  the  river  by 
the  perpetual  labor  of  sixty  buBTaloes  at  the  water-wheels.  There 
are  some  fine  orange  and  pomegranate  groves  here ;  English  art 
has  done  its  utmost  to  imitate  a  European  garden,  but  in  vain. 

The  following  day  I  left  Cairo  without  regret,  except  in  being 
obliged  to  part  from  my  fellow-traveller,  who  returned  to  Europe, 
while  my  path  lay  eastward  still.  I  have  hitherto  abstained,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  introducing  him  in  these  pages,  feeling 
that  I  had  no  right  to  involve  his  name  in  my  adventures.  Neither 
is  this  a  fit  place  to  pronounce  his  eulogy ;  but  a  tribute  to  in- 
tellect, courage,  kindness,  and  condderateness,  can  never  be 
misplaced  ;  and  such  I  offer  to  the  memory  of  our  (to  me,  at 
least)  most  pleasant  companionship. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  we  parted  at  the  gates  of  Cairo,  and 
I  rode  on  alone  to  Boulac,  where  my  boat  awaited  me.  I  had 
here  another  farewell  to  take ;  and,  as  we  lingered  under  the 
trellised  vines,  talking  over  a  past  that  then  appeared  so  full, 
and  a  future  that  seemed  then  so  blank,  the  night  wore  on ;  and, 
though  the  breeze  blew  fair,  and  the  stream,  like  myself,  was 
hurrying  to  the  sea,  I  could  still  discern  the  summit  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  towering  above  the  desert,  when  daylight  came. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


MODERN    ALEXANDRIA 


Cette  Tilie  devait  etre  la  capitale  du  monde.    EUe  est  oitu^  entre  TAaie 
el  I  Europe,  ii  porUe  des  Indes  ct  de  rEurope. 

NAPOI.SO]f. 

I  BAVis  hitherto  kept  up  a  sort  of  journalizing  through  these  dis- 
cursive pages,  endeavoring  to  avoid  all  personal  details,  except 
such  as  appeared  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  I  lived,  or  the  countries  I  was  traversing.  I  have  now 
little  more  to  add  of  a  personal  nature,  and  shall  then  conclude 
this  slight  review  of  Egypt  by  some  account  of  its  establishments 
and  resources ;  a  few  words  concerning  Mehemet  Ali,  and  the 
relations  of  England  with  the  country  of  which  he  has  possessed 
himself. 

Having  been  baffled  in  my  hopes  of  reaching  Abyssinia,  I 
hastened  my  return  to  Cairo,  intending  to  accompany  the  caravan 
of  pilgrims  some  distance  on  their  route  towards  Mecca,  and 
then,  branching  off  to  Mount  Sinai,  to  enter  Palestine  by  way  of 
Petra  and  the  shores  of  Uie  Dead  Sea,  if  possible.  However,  I 
found  the  caravan  had  already  \eii  Cairo ;  and  the  heats,  which 
nad  now  set  in,  added  to  my  recent  illness,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  undergo  a  journey  of  forty  days  on  dromedaries,  so  that  I  was 
forced  to  proceed  to  Syiia  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Bey  rout. 

The  day  after  I  left  Boulac  the  northerly  wind  came  on  to 
blow  80  heavily,  that  we  were  obliged  to  moor  under  the  shelter 
of  the  bank.  When  the  gale  had  a  little  subsided,  I  landed  to 
get  some  shooting  as  the  boat  proceeded  slowly  down  the  stream, 
and  soon  lost  myself  in  the  immense  plain  of  wheat  and  Indian 
corn  that  bordered  the  nver.  I  shot  a  considerable  number  of 
quails,  and  still  wandered  on ;  now,  allured  to  the  banks  by  a 
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flight  of  wild  fowl ;  now  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  by  the  tracks 
of  a  wild  boar.  Having  thus  consumed  some  hours,  I  found 
myself  on  the  edge  of  a  jungle,  which,  suddenly  ceasing,  lei^ 
nothing  but  the  desert  and  the  river  round  me.  The  day  had 
been  intensely  hot,  and  I  was  suddenly  overtaken  with  extreme 
fatigue,  and  obliged  to  lie  down  upon  the  sands  to  rest.  Far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  there  was  no  shelter — no,  not  so  much  as  a 
beetle  could  repose  in ;  and  the  only  Arab  who  accompanied  me 
replied  to  my  glance  with  a  significant  *^  Mafeesh,"  and  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  Even  he  was  panting  with  exhaustion,  and 
streaming  at  every  pore.  The  boat  was  still  far  away,  and  we 
had  nothing  for  it  but  Islam  resignation — not  even  a  pipe. 

And  there  ran  the  river— deep,  bright  and  cool — before  my 
dazzled  eyes ;  and,  after  long  hesitation,  I  could  resist  no  longer, 
but  plunged  in  and  swam,  and  drank,  and  revelled  in  its  waves 
with  excessive  luxury.  Fever  almost  instantly  came  on,  and  I 
remember  little  but  vague,  dreamy  sensations  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, until  we  reached  the  Mahmoudie  canal  ;  here  I  was  trans- 
ferred  into  another  kandjiah,  and  reached  Alexandria  on  the 
fourth  night  after  my  departure  from  Boulac. 

The  river-port  was  crowded  with  filthy  boats,  and  swarmed 
with  their  crews,  who  seemed  to  live  in  perpetual  warfare  with 
one  another.  I  presume  we  had  got  into  a  berth  that  we  had 
no  right  to,  for  we  were  instantly  assailed  by  every  Arab  within 
reach  or  hearing :  some  went  30  far  as  to  jump  on  board  our 
boat  to  remove  her  by  force ;  but  this  was  an  indignity  that  a 
Frank  could  not  submit  to.  Three  days*  fever  did  not  con- 
duce to  meekness,  and  the  m&lee  that  ensued  was  more  restora- 
tive than  being  nurse- tended  for  a  week  :  there  is  always  some- 
thing reviving  in  a  row ;  and  there  was  an  exciting  variety  in 
this,  where  the  stormy  moon  threw  an  uncertain  light  on  dark, 
struggling  figures,  and  flashing  eyes,  and  gleaming  steel ;  and 
the  wind  roared  in  wild  concert  with  the  fierce  vociferations  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  crashing  spars.  There  was  a  rush,  and  a 
struggle,  and  loud  trampling  on  the  deck,  and  splasliing  in  the 
water :— our  deck  was  cleared,  and  the  next  moment  an  ofllcer 
of  the  patrol  showed  his  red  tarboosh,  and  all  was  over.     Wa 
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were  then  left  to  sleep  in  such  peace  as  the  wild  dogs'  howling 
and  the  storm's  din  permitted. 

Strange  and  African  as  Alexandria  had  appeared  to  me  three 
months  before,  it  now  seemed  familiar,  and  almost  European : 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  men  in  hats,  and  smooth  chins ; 
the  cafes  rustled  with  newspapers ;  the  walls  were  placarded 
with  announcements  of  the  evening's  opera ;  and,  above  all,  the 
calm  sea  reflecting  many  a  British  flag,  lay  smiling  before  me 
with  its  old  familiar  face. 

Where  the  post  only  comes  in  once  a  month,  each  packet's 
arrival  is  anxiously  looked  for :  every  European  eye  in  Alexan- 
dria was  watching  eagerly  the  British  Consul's  flag-staff,  whereon 
the  hoisting  of  the  red  ensign  was  to  announce  the  first  appear, 
ance  of  the  Oriental  steamer.  She  was  late  by  some  days ;  and 
as  the  Syrian  mail-packet  waited  for  her  arrival,  I  took  up  my 
quarters  in  the  comfortable  Hotel  d 'Orient,  and  found  some 
pleasant  acquaintances  among  the  resident  merchants,  and  the 
numerous  passengers  just  arrived  from  Suez. 

The  transit  across  the  desert  is  now  a  mere  party  of  pleasure ; 
and,  before  leaving  Cairo,  I  had  seen  some  ladies  with  reticules 
and  lap-dogs  into  a  well-appointed  four-horse  Suez  mail,  that 
would  not  have  created  much  surprise  in  Piccadilly.  There  are 
comfortable  resting-places  twice  on  the  route,  and  temporary 
establishments  every  ten  miles :  the  entire  distance  of  eighty-five 
miles  is  performed  without  fatigue  by  those  who  have  made 
arrangements  before-hand,  and  [  never  heard  a  complaint  of  any 
of  the  multifarious  baggage  of  Indian  passengers  being  lost.  On 
arriving  at  Cairo,  a  day  or  two  is  allowed  to  travellers  to 
examine  the  city,  and  then  they  are  forwarded  to  Alexandria 
by  English  steamers  plying  on  the  Nile  and  the  Mahmoudieh 
canal. 

Hill's  hotel,  at  Cairo,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  transit 
line  from  Alexandria,  was  until  lately  in  English  hands.  By 
what  appeared  to  me  an  adroit  manceuvre  of  the  Pasha's,  an 
Italian,  named  Tibaldi,  now  conducts  the  principal,  if  not  the 
entire  business.  He  is,  it  is  true,  connected  by  marriage  with 
a  highly  respected  English  merchant,  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  a 
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mere  agent  of  the  Pasha,  who  supplies  capital  for  his  under- 
taking. 

Mehemet  Ali  found  Alexandria  a  nest  of  pirates;  he  has 
made  it  the  most  important  seaport  in  the  Levant,  and  restored 
to  commerce  a  path  to  India  that  had  been  neglected  for 
centuries.* 

"  Alexander,"  said  Napoleon,  "  displayed  his  genius  more  in 
founding  Alexandria,  and  in  contemplating  the  transportation 
thither  of  his  seat  of  empire,  than  by  the  most  dazzling  victories. 
This  city  ought  to  be  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  it  is  situated  be- 
tween Asia  and  Africa,  and  connects  Europe  with  the  Indies. 
It  is  the  only  safe  anchorage  for  five  hundred  leagues  of  coast, 
extending  from  Tunis  to  Alexandretta ;  it  is  at  one  of  the  ancient 
mouths  of  the  Nile.  All  the  squadrons  of  the  universe  might 
find  moorings  there,  and  in  the  old  port  are  safe  from  storms 
and  invasion." 

The  Mole,  which  protects  this  important  harbor,  is  terminated 
by  a  modern  light-house,  placed  where  the  Pharos  of  the  Ptole- 
mies once  stood.  This  now  offers  at  once  a  warning  and  an 
invitation,  a  battery  and  a  beacon.  The  western  harbor  is  very 
deep  and  safe,  but  the  eastern  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  a 
sunken  reef  of  rocks,  too  near  the  surface  to  permit  a  first-rate 
line  of  battle-ship  to  pass  over  it  without  taking  out  her  guns  and 
heavy  stores.  The  eastern  harbor  is  exposed  and  unsafe,  and 
was  the  only  port,  until  recently,  allowed  to  Christian  vessels. 
Mehemet  Ali  abolished  this  injurious  and  degrading  prohibition, 
which  had  long  afforded  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  our  scru* 
pies  with  regard  to  Turkey  permitted  us  to  be  bullied  in  the 
East. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  amounts  to  about  65,000  souls, 
of  which  the  crews,  the  workmen,  the  soldiers,  and  other  imme. 
diate  dependents  of  the  Pasha,  form  one-third. 

Consuls  of  all  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  reside  here, 
and,  together  with  numerous  wealthy  merchants,  might  form  a 
very  extensive  society.     The  influence  of  the  habits  or  the 

*  The  Venetians  obtained  a  aettlement  here,  and  earned  on  their  ene*;getic 
commerce  thence  to  India,  but  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
paaage  led  it  again  desolate 
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climate  of  the  country,  however,  seems  to  prohibit  this,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  domestic  intercourse  among  the  European  families 
resident  here.  The  climate  is  the  worst  in  Egypt,  the  neighbor- 
hood the  least  interesting,  and  nothing  but  business  or  duty  can 
induce  a  residence  in  a  city  that  combines  all  the  worst  features 
of  European  and  Asiatic  life,  with  the  least  possible  of  their 
advantages.* 

*  In  the  former  edition,  a  chapter  on  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  of  Egypt,  was  here  introduced.  Ab  it  seemed,  hcweyer,  not 
adapted  for  the  general  reader,  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


MKHEMKT    ALI. 


Ambition,  like  a  torrent,  ne'er  looks  bock  ; 
It  is  a  swelling  and  the  last  affection 
A  great  mind  can  put  off.     It  is  a  rebel 
Both  to  the  soul  and  reason,  and  enforces 
All  laws,  all  conscience ;  tramples  on  Religion, 
And  offers  violence  to  Loyalty. 

Catiline. — Ben  Joksok. 

In  Europe,  the  name  of  Mehemet  All  is  familiar  to  every  mind 
as  one  of  the  great  powers  that  share  the  rule  of  this  great  world : 
we  think  of  him,  however,  as  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Pha. 
raohs  and  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  seldom  recur  to  the  eventful  and 
romantic  career  which  shot  him  upward  from  the  rank  of  a 
I  peasant  to  that  of  a  prince.  His  great  namesake,*  and  Crom> 
'  well,  and  Bernadotte,  and  Napoleon  himself,  accomplished  less 
extraordinary  and  unlooked-for  enterprise  of  life  than  this  Turk 
has  done,  although  the  distance  and  obscurity  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  attained  empire  render  his  deeds  less  dazzling  to  care- 
less or  indifferent  observers. 

Like  Mahomet,  when  he  awoke  from  the  dream  of  youth  to 
the  reality  of  manhood,  he  found  himself  in  the  depths  of  pov- 
erty  ;  like  him,  too,  he  married  a  wealthy  widq^,  who  was  the 
foundress  of  his  fortunes. — Unlike  the  Prophet,  however,  he  had 
none  of  the  prestige  of  ancient  blood  to  buoy  him  up,  and  was 
indebted  to  himself,  and  not  to  his  ancestry,  for  his  rise.  He  was 
of  humble — of  what  would,  in  other  times,  have  been  called,  of 
base — origin.  Thank  God,  even  in  England  we  know  of  that 
term  no  longer,  except  as  applied  to  the  deeds,  and  not  the  birth  of 
our  fellow-men  !     If  the  world,  in  its  age,  and  its  many  sources 

*  Mahomet,  Mehemet,  and  Mahmoad  are  modificatioiui  of  the  same 
name. 
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of  enlightenment,  has  learned  nothing  more,  it  has  at  least  come 
better  to  understand  what  is  due  to  man,  as  the  creature  of  God, 
and  not  of  circumstance ;  and  be  it  remembered  in  times  to 
come,  when  pedigrees  are  forgotten,  that  those  whose  ancestors 
bore  pennons  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  were  never  the  last  to 
acknowledge  this. 

This  aphorism  may  seem  misplaced,  as  applied  to  the  history 
of  a  Turk,  amongst  whose  people  there  is  little  of  that  distinction 
of  rank  which  parks  off  the  different  classes  of  Europe  into 
separate  societies ;  nevertheless,  even  the  Osmanli  and  the  Arab 
are  considerably  prejudiced  in  favor  of  having  ancient  blood  in 
the  palace  as  well  as  in  the  stable. 

Napoleon  and  Mehemet  Ali  came  into  the  world  in  the  same  \ 
year  of  grace,  1769.'*'     The  same  war  opened  to  each  an  arena    « 
for  his  strength ;  and  widely  differing  as  were  the  places  and  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  had  to  struggle  for  the  mastery, 
there  are  strikingly  similar  events  in  the  career  of  both.     Each 
was  an  adventurer  on  a  foreign  soil ;  each  attained  political, 
through  military,  power ;  each  trampled  fearlessly  upon  every 
prejudice  that  interfered  with  his  progress* ;  and  each  converted  < 
the  crisis  that  appeared  to  threaten  him  with  ruin  into  the  means 
of  acquiring  sovereignty. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  born  at  Cdvala,  a  small  town  in  Roumelia, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  Turk,  and  not  an  Albanian,  as  was  long 
supposed,  from  his  career  having  been  so  much  involved  with  the 
latter.  His  father  was  a  poor  man,  who  united  the  occupation 
of  a  fisherman  to  that  of  a  farmer  :  the  former  business  proved 
more  congenial  to  the  boy,  who  early  acquired  a  character  for 
courage  and  conduct  tliat  invested  him  with  great  influenoe 
amongst  his  associates.  Some  pirates  having  made  a  foray  into 
his  neighborhood,  he  hastily  collected  a  body  of  volunteers, 
pursued  the  marauders  in  fishing>boats,  recovered  the  spoil,  and 
made  himself  a  reputation  in  C&vala.  This,  in  return,  made 
him  lieutenant  to  the  governor,  and  an  object  of  interest  to  the 

•No  Turk  ever  knows  his  own  age  with  certainty;  but  the  Pasha  of 
E^ypt  has  freely  adopted  what  French  flattery  suggested.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remind  the  English  reader  that  the  same  eventful  year  gave  birth  to  ths 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

18 
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governor's  wife ;  both  of  which  circumstances  he  turned  to  such 
good  account,  that,  on  the  decease  of  his  superior,  he  succeeded 
to  his  command,  his  widow,  and  his  wealth.  He  then  engaged 
extensively  in  the  tobacco  trade,  for  which  his  situation  afforded 
him  great  facilities;  bankruptcy  or  ambition  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  business ;  and  he  eagerly  embraced  an  ofl^r  to 
command  a  contingent  of  three  hundred  men  raised  at  Cdvala 
to  recruit  the  Turkish  army  in  Egypt. 

During  the  operations  against  the  French,  and  particularly 
at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  he  distinguished  himself  conspicuously, 
acquired  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  obtained  unbounded  influence 
among  the  soldiery.  When  Egypt  was  evacuated  by  the  French 
and  British  forces,  the  Mameluke  Beys  remained  in  arms,  and 
endeavored  to  set  aside  the  power  of  the  Porte  by  nominating  a 
viceroy  of  their  own  selection.  The  soldiers— particularly  the 
Albanian  regiments  in  the  Turkish  service — had  already  shown 
symptoms  of  a  mutinous  spirit,  and  now  loudly  demanded  their 
arrears  of  pay  and  a  change  of  officers. 

Mehemet  AH  knew  well  the  strength  of  these  soldiers  and 
their  wrongs,  and  also  the  weakness  and  inability  of  the  Turkish 
general,  Khosref  Pasha :  he  therefore  boldly  declared  himself 
the  delegate  of  the  soldiery,  and  a  rcdresser  of  their  grievances. 
Khosref  Pasha  sent  to  require  his  attendance  at  an  audience  to 
be  held  at  midnight;  and  Mehemet  Ali  received  the  invitation  while 
attending  the  evening  parade.     He  knew  well  the  purport  of  that 
message,  and  the  deadly  vengeance  that  awaited  him  ;  but  he 
also  read  his  own  power  in  the  Pasha's  fears.     "  Out  of  the 
nettle,  danger,  he  knew  that  he  could  pluck  the  flower,  safety  ;" 
smiling,  he  kissed  the  general's  note,  and  returned  for  answer  that 
'<  he  would  be  sure  to  come :"  then,  turning  round  to  the  soldiers 
on  parade,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  sent  for  by  the  Pasha,  and  you 
know  what  destiny  awaits  the  advocate  of  your  wrongs  in  a 
midnight  audience : — I  wiU  go-*but  shall  I  go  alone  ?"     Four 
thousand  swords  flashed  back  the  Albanians'  answer  ;  and  their 
shout  of  fierce  defiance  gave  Khosref  Pasha  warning  to  escape 
to  the  citadel,  in  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  he  declined  to 
receive  his  dangerous  guest. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Mehemet  Ali»  "  Cairo  is  for  sale,  and  the 
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stiQOgest  sword  will  buy  it."  The  Albanianf  applauded  the 
pithy  aentiment,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution 
h^  electing  Mehemet  Ali  as  their  leader.  He  opened  liie  gates 
of  the  city  to  the  hostile  Mamelukes,  defeated  Khosref  Pasha, 
took  him  prisoner  at  Damietta,  and  was  acknowledged  as  general 
of  the  army  by  the  Beys,  in  gratitude  for  his  services. 

Osman  Bardissy  and  Elfy  Bey  were  the  leaders  of  the  Mame- 
lukes at  this  conjuncture,  and  became  the  deadliest  rivals  aAer 
the  defeat  of  their  common  enemy  Khosref.  Osman  was  in 
possession  of  the  city,  and  nominally  commanded  the  Albanian 
troops ;  but  Mehemet  Ali  stimulated  them  to  demand  the  arrears 
of  pay ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  stirred  up  the  inhabitants 
of  Cairo  to  resist  the  impositions  which  Osman  laid  upon  them, 
in  order  to  satisfy  these  demands.  The  Bey,  unable  to  with- 
stand  this  simultaneous  -resistance  of  the  people  and  the  soldiery, 
sought  safety  in  flight;  and  Mehemet  Ali,  afler  some  further 
intrigues,  named  Kourschyd  Pasha  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  He  took 
upon  himself  this  authority,  with  the  most  submissive  respect  for 
the  Porte,  and  in  the  same  submissive  spirit  permitted  himself  to 
be  made  Kalmakam,  the  next  highest  in  command. 

The  Sultan  confirmed  these  nominations,  and  some  time  after- 
wards, when  the  intrigues  of  Mehemet  AH  had  induced  the 
Sheikhs  to  name  him  Viceroy  in  place  of  KouiBchyd  Pasha,  he 
also  confirmed  the  latter  appointment.  This  extraordinary  &vor 
was  obtained  not  only  by  the  fear  that  the  new  Pasha  had  in- 
spired, but  also  by  a  bribe  of  £300,000,  which  Mehemet  Ali 
engaged  to  pay,  and  which  the  Porte  knew  that  he  alone  was 
capable  of  raising.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1805.  The 
following  year,  Osman  Bardissy,  and  Elfy  Bey,  his  powerful 
Mameluke  opponents,  died  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  left  him 
without  an  enemy,  except  the  Porte,  to  fear. 

The  Sultan,  determined  on  turning  his  powerful  vassal  to 
some  account,  now  ordered  him  to  proceed  into  Arabia,  on  a 
campaign  against  the  Wahabees.  This  powerful  sect  was 
founded  by  Sheikh  Abd-el.Wahab,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,  and  was  to  Mahometanism  very  much  what  Puritanism 
was  to  the  English  Church.  It  also  called  the  sword  to  the 
assistance  of  its  foith,  and  took  possession  of  the  Holy  Cities  of 
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Mecca  and  Medina,  in  1810.  Encouraged  by  their  success, 
these  stem  fanatics  next  turned  their  power  to  practical  and 
profita^  purposes, — and  pillaged  indiscriminately  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims  and  merchants,  until  they  had  acquired  immense 
wealth,  and  entirely  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  of  the 
Hedjaz. 

The  commands  of  the  Porte  to  exterminate  this  sect  were 
intended  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  Mehemet  AH,  and  perhaps 
to  lead  to  his  destruction  ;  but  he  embraced  the  commission  with 
gratitude.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  rendering  his  name 
popular  as  a  defender  of  Islam,  and  an  excuse  for  raising  a 
larger  army,  destined  ultimately  for  higher  purposes.  Tous- 
soom,  the  Viceroy's  son,  had  been  appointed  a  Pasha  of  two 
tails,  and  was  to  head  the  expedition ;  but,  before  he  departed 
on  his  mission,  the  Mamelukes  were  sacrificed,  as  a  hecatomb  to 
the  peace  of  the  province.  Invited  to  a  conference,  and  entrap- 
ped in  the  citadel,  as  I  have  before  related,  they  were  massacred 
almost  to  a  man :  this  took  place  on  the  1st  of  March,  1811 ; 
and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  expedition  proceeded 
to  its  destination  in  Arabia.  At  first,  the  armies  of  the  ortho- 
dox encountered  some  severe  checks  ;  but  the  following  year 
Medina  was  restored  to  the  Porte,  and,  in  1812,  Mehemet  AH 
proceeded  in  person  to  the  Hedjaz ;  partly  to  superintend  the 
war,  but  principally,  perhaps,  to  allow  an  opportunity  for  his 
celebrated  appropriation  of  all  Egypt  to  be  announced  by  his 
minister,  Mohammed  Laz. 

The  Porte,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  its  Viceroy, 
with  the  treachery  and  meanness  peculiar  to  the  politics  of  the 
Divan,  appointed  a  successor  to  Mehemet  AH  in  the  person  of 
Lateef  Pasha.  Treachery,  however,  seldom  fails  to  find  its 
match  in  Egypt,  and  Lateef  was  beheaded  by  the  lieutenant  of 
him  who  was  Viceroy  in  his  own  right. 

The  Porte,  at  first,  afiected  great  indignation  at  this  summary 
proceeding,  and  proclaimed  Mehemet  AH  an  outlaw.  He  disre- 
garded the  epithet  and  its  consequences,  accomplished  his  pil- 
grimage in  the  Holy  Land  he  had  rescued  from  the  heretics,  and 
returned  to  Egypt,  covered  with  glory,  to  make  further  prepara* 
tions  for  war. 


*  • : 
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in  er*.<tlii2  barracks,  scbccl*  of  ir.stnivtk^.  hv>^{^::AU  aist  ^^x^^w 
(actC'rles-  He  invited  French  ofii«^T^  and  luMrMctv^rs*  >fcK> 
arrived  in  DuirUers ;  and  «hiIo  ho  was  CinHNrntmv.i^  a  «ii>vi- 
plioed  anny  at  the  capital,  be  was  scatterini;  uiauutacton«v«  o\«^r 
ihe  c'-'untry.  Every  (tca^Ant  nuijht  now  be  9a ul  to  U^  lu  Ou* 
Pa!»ha*8  service,  and  Egypt  was  one  vast  camp  or  taoton  .  *ri»«^ 
Fgyptiao.  who  was  not  impresseil  as  a  soldier  or  a  manutaoluivr, 
was  obliged  to  work  hard  at  the  waters* hoel  or  pUui^^h,  in  «m>)oi 
to  supply  food  and  forage  for  the  trvH>(is  ;  and  tho  enor^ion  \\\\\\^ 
country  were  strained  to  the  uttermoat  to  mt^»l  Uii«  ^*^»^»*»»«*>  »*<* 
the  Pasha's  destiny.  Had  he  now  failed,  or  evt^n  fuhoivd  r»i'  a 
moment,  he   well  knew  that   a   8Uoc<*ssor  and   tht»  Ut^airnin 
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would  be  the  result.     He  struggled  bravely  on  to  find  stakes  for 
the  great  game  of  power — ^and  he  won  it. 

The  Porte  gladly  accepted  his  offers  of  assistance,  and  con. 
veyed  its  acceptance  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  command  to  send 
an  armament  into  Greece. 

In  1824,  a  powerful  fleet  consisting  of  sixty-three  sail,  with 
one  hundred  transports,  left  Alexandria  for  the  Morea,  having 
on  board  16,000  infantry  and  700  cavalry,  besides  artillery. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  commanded  this  expedition ;  he  was  successful 
in  his  descent  on  Candia,  and  partially  so  in  his  operations  in 
Greece.  The  Egyptian  fleet,  however,  was  soon  afterwards 
involved  in  the  destruction  of  that  of  Turkey  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino  in  1827,  and  Ibrahim  returned  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  to  Egypt.  Previous  to  the  Greek  expedition,  Mehe- 
met  All  had  been  promised  the  Pashalic  of  all  Syria,  instead  of 
which  the  Porte  conferred  upon  him  that  of  Candia,  which 
island  had  not  been  included  in  the  treaty  for  the  independence 
of  Greece.* 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  creation  of  a  native  fleet,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  formidable  naval  force, 
with  dockyard!  and  arsenals  capable  of  maintaining  it,  and  sup- 
plying  all  its  casualties.  He  knew  that  the  Porte  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  declare  war  against  him,  and  he  boldly 
flung* down  the  gauntlet  first. 

Abdallah,  Pasha  of  Acre,  had  long  been  his  enemy,  and  had 
lately  given  refuge  to  some  Egyptian  deserters,  the  surrender  of 
whom  was  demanded  by  Mehemet  Ali.  This  the  Pasha  refused, 
whereupon  the  viceroy  informed  him  laconically,  that  "  he 
would  come  and  take  them,  with  one  besides.'* 

In  1831,  Ibrahim  Pasha  led  an  army  of  24,000  infantry  and 
4000  cavalry  against  Acre,  which  he  took  after  six  months'  siege, 
and  sent  Abdallah  prisoner  to  Cairo.  War  was  now  openly 
declared  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Porte,  and  a  numerous 
army  belonging  to  the  latter  was  defeated  at  Horns  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  in  1832.     Soon  afterwards,  the  Egyptians  routed  the 

*  It  should  injustice  be  mentioned  that,  while  the  Greeks  sufiered  fear- 
ful persecution  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  enjoyed  per- 
fi^i  toleration  in  Eg3rpt  during  the  war. 
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hrmy  of  the  grand  vizier  Hosseyn  Pasha,  at  Beylao,  which  laid 
open  to  them  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus  ;  and,  in  the  Decern 
her  of  the  same  year,  the  victory  of  Koniah,  with  the  capture  of 
the  Turkish  general,  Reschid  Pasha,  gave  Ihrahim  Pasha  the 
command  of  Constantinople.  Then  the  Porte  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  its  weakness,  and,  like  the  horse  in  the  fable,  invoking 
the  assistance  of  man  to  expel  the  deer  from  his  pasture,  applied 
to  Russia  for  protection.  The  autocrat  immediately  marched 
25,000  soldiers  to  Ck>nstantinople,  and,  whilst  he  protected  the 
Ottoman  empire  from  its  enemy,  wrung  from  it  the  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi  for  himylf. 

In  the  hour  of  his  success,  Mehemet  AH  had  had  the  self^com- 
mand  to  require  only  the  Pashalic  of  Syria ;  and,  therefore, 
when  Russia  and  the  other  great  European  powers  interfered  to 
prevent  his  further  progress,  he  was  able  to  fall  back  with  dig- 
nity on  his  first  demand.  This  was  ultimately  granted:  the 
Taurus  became  the  limits  of  Mehemet  All's  province,  and,  in 
return,  he  engaged  to  pay  the  same  tribute  to  the  Porte  that  had 
hitherto  been  promised,  rather  than  made  good,  by  the  petty 
Pashalics  of  Syria. 

Mehemet  AH  had  now  almost  succeeded  in  his  project  of  re- 
storing the  bounds  of  the  ancient  Caliphat :  Bagdad  alone  re- 
mained  to  be  invaded,  and  from  this,  the  conqueror  of  Syria 
prudently  abstained  ;  he  knew  that  his  principal  security  con- 
sisted in  his  being  nominally  a  dependant  of  the  Porte  ;  and  that 
the  European  powers  would  respect  his  territory  only  so  long  as 
it  professedly  belonged  to  the  Sultan :  that  position  once  aban« 
doned,  one  person  had  the  same  right,  "  of  the  strongest  hand  " 
to  Egypt,  that  he  or  any  other  could  lay  claim  to. 

The  Sultan,  who  felt  his  disgraces  rankling  deeply,  re-organ- 
ized his  army  and  refitted  his  fleet.  The  former  was  crushed  at 
the  battle  of  Nezib,  in  1830,  and  the  latter  deserted  to  the  Pasha. 
In  speaking  of  Syria,  I  shall  have  to  touch  upon  our  brief  but 
momentous  campaign ;  undertaken,  not  so  much  against  Me- 
hcmct  All,  as  to  rescue  Turkey  from  the  protectorate  of  Russia. 
Meanwhile,  the  hereditary  Pashalic  of  Egypt  al  >ne  has  been 
acceded  to  by  Europe ;  and  the  Pasha  has  nothing  left  from 
ills  Syrian  campaigns  except  their  glory,  and  the  debts  and  im- 
poverishment thereby  entailed  upon  his  country. 
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We  have  seen  M ehernet  Ali,  unaided  but  by  his  own  daring 
and  predominating  genius,  raising  himself  from  the  humblest 
rank  of  life  to  the  very  highest— creating  an  army  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  opposing  the  enemies  of  the  Faith,  and  thus  rendering 
himself  popular  as  its  defender,  while  he  was  educating  troops 
to  oppose  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that,  but  for  the  interference  of  Europe,  he  would  have 
dictated  his  own  terms  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople  ; 
although  the  faith  of  his  followers  was  probably  too  reverent'al 
towards  the  Sultanas  sacred  character  to  admit  of  his  cherishing 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  throne. 

Mehemet  Ali  is  now  seventy-five  years  of  age.  lie  wear.s 
well,  and  but  little  of  decline  is  visible  in  the  energies  of  his 
mind  or  body,  though  his  restlessness  and  love  of  change  are 
remarkably  increased.  He  is  of  low  stature,  not  exceeding  five 
feet  three  inches,  but  powerfully  built ;  and  his  keen,  piercing 
eyes,  and  the  energetic  character  of  all  his  movements,  indicate 
a  sanguine  and  nervous  temperament.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Turks  consider  repose  essential  both  to  dignity  and  comfort ;  but 
this  man  paces  his  apartments  by  the  hour  with  an  eager  and 
determined  tread  that  is  characteristic  of  his  disposition.  His 
beard  is  snowy  white,  and,  though  the  lower  part  of  his  counte- 
nance  is  indicative  of  sensuality,  his  fine  forehead  and  massive 
brows  predominate  over  that  expression  so  common  in  men  of 
great  physical  energy.  He  has  a  delicate,  well-born  hand  and 
foot ;  his  dress  is  of  the  simplest  description,  but  well  put  on  ; 
and  his  whole  bearing  is  dignified,  yet  courteous  and  affable. 
In  his  conversation,  there  is  a  prompt  frankness  that  appears  to 
spring  from  a  disdain  of  concealment,  and  an  impetuosity  that 
could  not  have  been  exceeded  in  his  youth. 

Mehemet  Ali  had  great  aspirations,  and  of  these  he  realized 
more  than  meaner  minds  could  have  believed  possible,  consider, 
ing  the  circumstances  of  his  state,  and  of  the  country  he  rules 
over.  One  object  of  his  romantic  ambition  was  the  rcgenera- 
tion  of  the  mouldering  Ottoman  empire,  and  he  even  volunteered 
to  abandon  all  his  prospects  in  Egypt  for  the  situation  of  Grand 
Vizier.  Failing  in  this,  he  endeavored  to  make  of  the  despisec) 
Arabs  a  martial  people ;  of  their  exhausted  and  impoverished 
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province,  a  fertile  and  manufacturing  nation.  Severe,  but  not 
cruel,  he  relentlessly  swept  from  his  path  every  opponent  of  his 
power ;  yet  he  never  was  known  to  cherish  vengeance,  or  to 
punish  for  a  personal  offence  towards  himself.  Enthusiastic  to 
credulity,  he  eagerly  listened  to  the  golden  promises  of  adven- 
turers ;  and  out  of  their  many  schemes  of  advantage  he  has  re- 
alized the  wealth  of  a  cotton  trade,  olive  plantations,  sugar  fac- 
tories, and  the  more  doubtful  prosecution  of  other  branches  of 
industry.  He  abolished  the  power  of  punishing  by  death,  until 
lately  vested  in  the  governor  of  provinces ;  he  established  a 
consistent  system  of  taxation,  which,  though  greatly  abused  by 
his  officers,  is  tolerably  just  in  its  construction.  He  called  in 
the  aid  of  European  skill  to  instruct  his  people,  indifferent  to  the 
prejudices  it  raised  against  him  :  he  tolerated  all  religions,  and 
discountenanced  fanaticism.  With  regard  to  this  latter,  I  may 
mention  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  character.  Some  Euro- 
peans  attending  his  levee,  he  observed  that  his  servants  made 
use  of  the  left  hand,  which  is  considered  impure,  in  presenting 
coffee  to  his  guests :  while  the  Christians  were  present,  he  took 
no  notice  of  an  insult,  of  which  they  were  unconscious ;  but, 
immediately  on  their  retiring,  he  sent  for  tlie  servants  and  thus 
addressed  them  :  *^  As  you  seem  to  think  yourselves  dishonored 
in  paying  due  respect  to  my  guests,  you  shall  no  longer  run  the 
risk  of  having  your  prejudices  thus  offended.  Depart  instantly 
for  Mecca,  and  there  you  may  exercise  the  fanaticism  that  is 
preferable  in  your  eyes  to  good  manners,  without  control.*'  They 
were  banished. 

Under  the  stern  rule  of  the  Pasha,  Egypt  has  become  perfectly 
secure  to  the  traveller,  and  even  Syria  still  feels  the  beneticial 
effect  of  his  temporary  rule.  Besides  having  sent  many  E<;yp- 
tians  to  study  in  England  and  France,  the  Pasha  has  invited 
instructors  in  every  branch  of  science  and  of  letters  into  Egypt. 
He  established  three  classes  of  schools,  under  a  ministry  of 
public  instruction ;  these  consist  of  primary,  preparatory  and 
special  schools.  Of  the  first,  there  are  sixty. six,  containing 
each  one  hundred  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve. 
They  attend  during  three  years,  and  each  year  are  renewed  by 
one. third,  as  the  former  goes  out.  They  learn  the  elements  of 
\he  Arab  language  and  arithmetic. 
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These  primary  schools  send  pupils  to  the  two  preparatory 
schools  of  Abouzabel  and  Alexandria,  where  they*  learn  the 
Turkish  language,  mathematics,  geography,  and  history. 

The  special  schools  are  intended  for  the  engineers,  artillery, 
cavalry,  infantry,  medicine,  agriculture,  foreign  languages,  mu- 
sic, and  the  arts.  There  are  altogether  in  Egypt  nine  thousand 
pupils,  who  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  at  the  Pasha's  expense. 

Once  entered  as  a  pupil  in  any  of  these  schools,  the  Egyptian 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Pasha,  and*  may  be  sent  into  the 
fleets,  the  army,  or  the  manufactories,  at  his  will.  Education, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  considered  by  the  natives  as  only 

one  degree  less  to  be  dreaded  than  conscription. 

****** 

Egypt  is  the  easiest  country  in  the  world  to  conquer ;  she  is 
so  used  to  it !  In  fact,  it  is  her  ruler  or  rulers,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, that  offer  the  sole  resistance  she  has  ever  made.  All  over 
the  East,  and  here  especially,  power  can  be  established  by  blood 
alone:  since  the  days  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  has  never  had  a 
sovereign  of  Egyptian  birth,  nor  have  her  people  ever  had  a 
national  cause ;  their  lives  are  passed  in  one  long  effort  to  avoid 
taxation,  which  deprives  them  of  every  comfort ;  and  conscrip- 
tion, which  renders  its  victims  hopeless :  once  ranged  under  the 
Crescent  banner,  there  is  no  hope  of  freedom  but  from  infirmity 
or  death.  Brilliant  as  have  been  Mehemet  Ali's  successes,  fer. 
tile  as  is  the  country  he  rules  over,  and  peaceful  as  it  appears 
to  the  grateful  traveller,  there  is  perhaps  no  more  miserable  na- 
tion under  heaven. 

The  Egyptians  have  no  motive  to  action ;  success  in  life  is 
with  them  impossible  ;  and  their  voluptuous  climate  contributes 
to  the  enervation  of  all  moral  and  physical  energies.  As  their 
climate  predisposes  them  to  indolence  and  sensuality ;  their 
government  to  servility,  meanness,  and  dissimulation  ;  their  re- 
ligion to  intolerance,  pharisaic  observances,  and  falsehood ;  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  there  is  little  in  their  education  to 
counteract  the  tendencies  which  are  inevitable  from  such  influ- 
ences. They  have  no  country  to  lose,  no  independence  to  for- 
feit, no  patriotic  feelings  to  be  wounded  ;  their  national  condition 
has  fearfully  fulfilled  the  prophetic  doom,  that  they  should  '*  be 
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trodden  under  foot  and  abased  ;  a  nation  that  should  ever  be 
under  the  rule  of  foreigners."  The  Viceroy  has  exhausted  the 
last  vital  energies  of  the  country ;  and  no  government  can  re- 
tain influence  in  Egypt  after  his  decease,  that  is  not  possessed 
of  wealth  enough  to  restore  some  shadow  of  prosperity,  and 
principle  enough  to  restore  some  shadow  of  independence  to  this 
degraded  and  unhappy  land. 

Meanwhile,  Cairo  is  now  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  England 
and  India :  the  Union  Jack  is  become  as  familiar  to  the  Arabs 
of  the  Red  Sea  as  to  the  people  of  Alexandria.  Egypt  is  rapidly 
becoming  influenced,  not  by  the  nation  that  gives  officers  to  her 
armies,  but  by  that  which  gives  merchants  to  her  counting- 
houses,  and  capital  to  her  exhausted  resources.  She  is  becom- 
ing gradually  and  unconsciously  subsidised  by  the  wealth  that 
England  lavishes,  and  hourly  more  entangled  in  those  golden 
chains  from  which  no  nation  ever  strove  to  loose  itself. 

With  what  temper  Mehemet  Ali  regards  this  state  of  things 
it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five,  a  man 
is  more  likely  to  repose  with  complacency  on  what  he  has 
already  accomplished,  than  to  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  diffi. 
cult,  if  not  hopeless  undertakings.  He  had  energy  and  moral 
courage  enough  to  encounter  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  in 
the  field,  and  to  vindicate  the  independence — not  of  his  country, 
but  of  his  command.  Like  Henry  VIII.,  he  converted  the  fat 
revenues  of  peaceful  drones  into  the  tough  sinews  of  ambitious 
war  ;  like  Peter  the  Great,  he  made  an  army  of  steady  soldiers 
out  of  slavish  serfs,  and  a  commanding  navy  out  of  a  nest  of 
pirates :  like  Sultan  Mahmoud,  he  annihilated  the  Mamelukes, 
whose  existence  was  more  incompatible  with  his  authority  than 
was  that  of  the  Janissaries  with  the  power  of  the  Porte. 

Mehemet  Ali  has  done  all  this,  and  thereby  placed  himself  in 
the  front  rank  of  History. 

But  there  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  that  of  mustering 
forces  in  the  field,  or  appropriating  the  property  of  the  defence- 
less, or  making  massacre  of  imprisoned  victims.  To  invest  a 
nation  with  nationality — to  give  to  popular  impulse  the  oharao- 
ter  of  public  opinion,  was  beyond  his  power,  or  never  suggested 
itself  to  his  ambition.    What  loyalty  can  exist  towards  a  Paaha  ? 
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what  patriotism  in  a  Pasbalio  ?  The  down-trodden  and  degrad- 
ed Egyptian  not  only  has  never  known  another  state  of  rule, 
but  he  has  never  felt  the  want  of  it ;  and  herein  is  at  once  an 
element  of  strength  and  weakness  in  Mehemet  Ali's  position. 
The  yielding  soil  afforded  no  resistance  to  the  planting  of  his 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  it  wanted  all  tenacity  to  retain,  or 
enable  it  to  take  root.  And  now  the  Pasha's  days  must  needs 
be  drawing  to  a  close  ;  his  son  Ibrahim  is  yet  older,  owing  to  his 
sensuality  and  intemperance ;  Seyd  Pasha,  though  kindly  dis- 
posed, is  devoid  of  intellect.  The  character  of  Abbas  Pasha, 
the  only  other  of  his  family  arrived  at  man's  estate,  exhibits  a 
union  of  ferocity  and  vice,  for  which  we  can  only  find  a  parallel 
among  the  Roman  Emperors.  And  what  is  to  become  of  Egypt  ? 
Is  the  Porte  once  more  to  extend  its  baleful  authority  over  this 
unhappy  country,  with  all  the  withering  influence  which  it  never 
ceases  to  exercise  ?  Shall  we  replace  the  ignorant  and  fanatical 
followers  of  the  Crescent  in  the  province  which  became  a  king- 
dom  through  their  imbecility ;  and  allow  them  to  interrupt  our 
commerce  here,  as  they  have  been  permitted  to  arrest  the  build- 
ing of  our  church  at  Jerusalem  ? 

Heaven  forbid !  When  the  old  man  who  has  bravely  won 
this  fertile  province* Ceases  to  exist,  let  his  selfish  power  perish 
with  him.  Let  England  not  prostitute  her  influence  to  restore 
emancipated  Egypt  to  the  imbecile  tyranny  of  the  Porte,  but  en- 
deavor to  infuse  into  the  country  of  her  adoption  the  principles, 
together  with  the  privileges  of  freedom.  Let  her — laying  aside 
all  morbid  delicacy  and  political  sentimentalism— boldly  assert 
her  "  right  of  way  "  through  Egypt  to  India,  while  she  leaves 
unquestioned  that  of  France  through  Algiers  to  Timbuctoo. 

English  capital  and  industry  would  make  Egypt  a  garden ; 
English  rule  would  make  the  fellah  a  free  man ;  English  prin- 
ciples would  teach  him  honesty  and  truth ;  and,  as  to  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  Turkish  or  English  politics  to  the  people 
they  are  to  influence,  let  the  world  be  the  judge— between  Asia 
Minor  and  North  America,  between  the  influences  of  the  Ores* 
cent  and  the  Cross. 

B!fD  OW  PAET  1. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   LBVAirr — BKTftOtrr. 


Thy  ■hores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  nye  thee, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Tjrre,  Anyria — ^where  are  theyf 
Thy  waten  wasted  them,  when  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  ance.    They  now  obey 
The  stranger,  slave  or  savage— their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  nations,  not  so  thou ; 
Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play : 
Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine  azure  brow ; 
Such  as  crBatiOD*s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

CmLDI  H ABOLD 

Thb  ''  Levant"  of  the  Italians,  the  "  Orient"  of  the  French, 
the  "  Morgenland"  of  the  Grermans,  and  Edthen,  now  made  clas- 
sical by  Kinglake,  are  mere  paraphrases  of  the  ^*  East."  The 
former  term  !s  applied  not  only  to  the  shores  but  to  the  seas,  over 
which  the  sun  rises  to  the  momingward  of  Malta.  Bright  and 
blue  as  it  is,  and  fringed  by  the  brightest  and  nxMt  memorial 
shores,  it  is  yet  a  very  lonely  sea :  wild  winds,  that  are  almost 
Typhoons,  sweep  over  it ;  iron  coasts  wrap  it  round,  and  to  the 
south  of  Cerigo  there  is  not  a  safe  harbour  in  all  its  wide  expanse, 
save  that  of  Alexandria. 

The  commerce  of  the  early  world  found  shelter  in  the  ports  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  other  harbours  for  small  craft,  such  as 
that  of  Scanderoon.     These  are  now  filled  up  with  the  mint  nf 
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the  quays,  or  stores  that  once  overshadowed  them  ;  or  closed  up 
by  ancient  sands,  tliat  might  have  run  from  the  glass  of  old  Time 
himself. 

The  Levantine  sea  is  seldom  without  a  swell ;  and  the  wind, 
like  a  young  child,  is  generally  either  troublesome,  or  asleep : 
long  calms,  or  changing,  gusty  breezes,  render  steamers  es- 
jyccially  valuable  in  these  waters ;  and  to  their  instrumentality 
was  chiefly  owing  the  bold  measures  and  extraordinary  successes 
of  our  late  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Syria :  the  paucity 
of  passengers,  however,  and  decrease  of  trade  between  Egypt 
and  Syria,  have  obliged  the  steamers  to  give  way  to  a  sailing- 
packet  between  Alexandria  and  Bey  rout. 

I  visited  the  admiral's  flng-ship,  and  some  other  Egyptian  men- 
of-war,  and  then  pulled  ;  longside  the  little  schooner  that  was 
about  to  sail  for  Bey  rout .  She  was  in  quarantine,  as  she  had 
been,  I  believe,  for  some  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
occasional  days.  Alexandria  and  Beyrout  mutually  vex  one 
another  with  this  restraint  upon  communication,  more  for  political 
than  sanatory  reasons ;  and,  as  this  luckless  packet  has  two  trips 
to  make  in  each  month,  it  may  be  supposed  she  is  scarcely  clear 
of  one  fortnight's  quarantine,  when  she  incurs  another.  How 
human  nature  can  endure  this  perpetual  imprisonment,  under  a 
broiling  sun,  in  a  coop  of  twenty  feet  wide,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive.  There  is  moreover  almost  always  a  swell  at  Alexandria, 
and  generally  a  heavy  sea  at  Beyrout,  so  that,  even  when  at 
anchor,  this  little  craft  has  as  little  rest  as  freedom.  Yet  her 
crew  look  as  healthy  and  contented,  and  her  officers  are  as 
gentlemanly  and  good-tempered,  as  if  she  was  the  flag-ship  at 
Portsmouth. 

The  Blue-Petei  was  now  flying  on  board  this  restless  bark,  the 
English  mails  transferred  from  the  Oriental  steamer,  and  I  hur- 
ried on  board  with  my  voluminous  luggage.  A  man  who  is  ac- 
customed to  travel  about  England  with  a  couple  of  portmanteaus 
and  a  dre&sing-case,  has  little  idea  of  the  appurtenances  of  an 
Oriental  traveller.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  furnished  lodgings, 
or  hotels  by  the  way-side  in  these  countries :  tlie  natives  never 
take  a  journey  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  dire  necessity,  and 
then  they  seldom  change  their  clothes  until  arrived  at  their  des- 
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tination :  when  night  comes  on,  they  lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  some  filthy  khan.  An  Englishman,  therefore,  with  any 
regard  to  cleanliness  or  comfort,  is  obliged  to  travel  with  an  as- 
sortment of  goods  like  those  of  an  upholsterer,  comprising  every 
article  his  various  exigencies  may  require,  from  a  tent  to  a  toast- 
ing-fork. He  must  have  bed  and  bedding ;  a  pantry,  scullery, 
kitchen,  and  bakehouse,  dangling  on  his  camels ;  saddle,  bridle, 
and  water-bottles,  arms  of  all  kinds,  carpets,  mats,  and  lanterns : 
besides  a  wardrobe  that  would  serve  for  a  greenroom,  containing 
all  sorts  of  garments,  from  the  British  uniform  to  the  Syrian  tur. 
ban,  the  Arab's  kefieh,  and  the  Greek  capote.  All  these  articles 
loaded  a  large  boat  to  the  water's  edge,  and  took  some  time  to 
transfer  to  the  little  packet,  that  lay  pitching  and  straining  at  her 
anchor,  like  an  impatient  steed  that  paws  the  ground. 

Afler  months  of  indolent  life  in  sultry  Egypt,  among  scream- 
ing Arabs  or  jabbering  dragomans,  to  rush  away  over  the  lively 
waves,  and  hear  English  voices,  and  watch  the  steady  conduct  of 
English  sailors,  is  a  most  pleasing  change.  It  was  blowing  very 
fresh  as  we  ran  out  to  sea  under  a  close-rccfed  mainsail,  but  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  waves  were  of  the  purple  colour  that 
they  wore  to  Homer's  eyes ;  their  foam  flew  from  them  in  rain- 
bow fragments,  and  the  gallant  little  crafl  darted  from  wave  to 
wave,  like  the  joyous  sea-birds  that  flew  round  her.  Now  she 
hovers  for  a  moment  on  the  watery  precipice,  now  flings  herself 
into  the  bosom  of  old  Neptune,  whose  next  throb  sends  her  alofl 
again  into  the  golden  sunshine  and  the  diamond  spray,  till  the 
merry  gale  catches  her  drapery,  and  she  plunges  once  more  into 
the  watery  valleys,  as  if  at  hide  and  seek  with  her  invisible  play- 
fellow, the  wind. 

Our  passengers  consisted  of  Captains  P.  and  M.,  two  country- 
men of  mine,  a  Swiss  merchant,  and  two  Italian  travellers; 
these,  with  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant,  made  quite  a  crowd  in 
the  little  cabin.  They  were  all  pleasant  fellows,  and  our  voyage 
savoured  more  of  a  cruise  in  a  yacht,  than  a  passage  in  a  packet. 
We  never  saw  a  sail,  or  caught  sight  of  land,  but  now  and  then 
we  had  a  glimpse  of  a  dolphin,  several  flying  fish  fluttere<l  on ' 
board  with  their  iridescent  wings,  and  lay  panting,  and  appa- 
lently  quite  contented,  on  the  deck. 
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On  the  fourth  morning,  the  coast  of  Syria  rose  over  the  hori* 
zon,  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  speed 
of  our  yacht  bounding  before  a  southerly  gale,  made  the  magnifi- 
cent  panorama  of  the  Lebanon  start  into  sight,  and  develop  its 
complicated  beauty,  as  if  by  magic.  At  sunrise,  a  faint  wavy 
line  announced  our  approach  to  land ;  at  eight  o'clock,  *we  seem, 
ed  in  the  very  shadow  of  its  mountains,  and  that  country  before 
us  was  the  Holy  Land  ! 

For  1800  years,  the  Western  world,  in  all  its  prosperous  life 
and  youthful  energy,  has  looked  with  reverence  and  hope  towards 
that  hopeless  and  stricken,  but  yet  honoured  land.  After  ages  of 
obscurity  and  oblivion  as  a  mere  province  of  a  fallen  empire,  that 
country  suddenly  became  invested  with  a  glory  till  then  unknown 
*  to  earth.  A  few  poor  fishermen  went  forth  from  those  shores 
among  the  nations,  and  announced  such  tidings  as  changed  their 
destiny  for  ever.  Human  life  became  an  altered  state ;  new  mo- 
tives, sympathies,  and  principles  arose,  new  humanities  becamo 
developed ;  new  hopes,  no  longer  bounded  by,  but  enlarging 
from,  the  grave,  animated  our  race.  God  had  been  amongst  us, 
and  spoken  to  us,  like  brethren,  of  our  glorious  inheritance. 

It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  this  bright  hope  and  faith  should 
degenerate  into  enthusiasm — ^the  means  were  confounded  with  the 
end ;  the  land  of  Palestine  became,  as  it  were,  a  geographical  ob- 
ject  of  idolatry,  and  pilgrims  rushed  to  its  shores  in  countless 
multitudes,  in  the  hope  of  laying  down  the  burden  of  their  sins 
upon  its  sacred  soil. 

The  spirit  of  all  Europe  was  warlike  then :  sometimes  vainly 
struggling  at  home  in  instinctive  endeavours  to  arrive  at  freedom ; 
sometimes  expatiating  in  any  vague  enterprise  that  merely  prom- 
ised  exercise  for  its  restless  energy.  The  voice  of  the  hermit 
Peter  turned  this  spirit  into  a  new  channel,  and  the  Cross  became 
the  emblem  of  devotion  in  the  cause  of  chivalry,  as  well  as  of  re. 
ligion.  That  summons  rent  asunder  every  tie  of  love,  and  home, 
and  interest :  the  warriors  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  no 
longer  knew  a  patriotism  but  for  Palestine ;  no  interest  but  for 
the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  no  love  but  that  of  glory.  Then  rolled  for 
centuries  the  tide  of  war  from  Europe  upon  Asia.  Baffled,  and 
beaten  back,  or  perishing  there  fruitlessly,  like  the  rivers  in  its 
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deserts,  men  learned  at  length  that  not  by  human  means  was 
glory  to  be  restored  to  Palestine :  its  prosperity  seemed  still  re- 
served  into  far  times  for  the  Children  of  Promise.  The  Crescent 
shone  triumphantly  over  Calvary,  and  taught  the  Christian  that 
his  faith  was  to  be  spiritual — ^its  inspiration  no  longer  to  be  sought 
on  earth. . 

This  Holy  Land,  although  no  longer  an  object  of  bloody  ambi- 
tion,  has  lost  none  of  the  deep  interest  with  which  it  once  inspired 
the  most  vehement  crusader.  The  first  impressions  of  childhood 
are  connected  with  that  scenery ;  and  infant  lips  in  England's 
prosperous  homes  pronounce  with  reverence  the  names  of  forlorn 
Jerusalem  and  Galilee.  We  still  experience  a  sort  of  patriotism 
lor  Palestine,  and  feel  that  the  scenes  enacted  here  were  perform- 
ed for  the  whole  family  of  Man.  Narrow  as  are  its  boundaries, 
we  have  all  a  share  in  the  possession :  what  a  church  is  to  a  city, 
Palestine  is  to  the  world. 

Phoenician  fleets  once  covered  these  silent  waters;  wealthy 
cities  once  fringed  those  lonely  shores ;  and  during  three  thou, 
sand  years.  War  has  led  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  terrible 
procession  along  those  historic  plains :  yet  it  is  not  mere  history 
that  thrills  the  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land  with  such  feelings  as  no 
other  spot  on  the  wide  earth  inspires  ;  but  the  belief  that  on  yon- 
der  earth  the  Creator  once  trod  with  human  feet,  bowed  down 
with  human  sufiering,  linked  to  humanity  by  its  closest  sympa- 
thy  of  sorrow,  bedewing  our  tombs  with  his  tears,  and  consecra- 
ting our  world  with  his  blood.  Such  thoughts  will  influence  the 
most  thoughtless  traveller  on  his  first  view  of  Palestine,  and  con- 
vert into  a  pilgrim  for  the  time  the  most  reckless  wanderer :  even 
the  infidel,  in  his  lonely  and  desecrated  heart,  must  feel  a  rev- 
erence for  the  human  character  of  one  who  lived  and  died  like 
Him  of  Nazareth. 

And  now  we  can  recognise  Sidon  and  Tyre ;  now  the  Pine 
Forest,  and  the  garden-covered  promontory  ;  and  now  we  open 
the  city  of  Bey  rout,  with  its  groves  and  dismantled  towers,  and 
the  noagnificent  scenery  that  surrounds  it.  All  reveries  and  ab- 
stractions  speedily  gave  place  to  practical  considerations  the  mo- 
ment the  anchor  plunged  into  the  water,  and  the  sails  came  flut- 
tering down.    A  boat  firod .  the  Board  of  Health  announced  to  us 
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a  quarantine  of  twelve  days,  but  permitted  us  to  take  a  cottage 
lor  ourselves,  apart  from  the  lazaretto.  Here  we -were  to  be 
watched  and  guarded,  like  so  many  felons ;  yet  still  it  was  a  re- 
prieve from  that  great  pest-house,  the  lazaretto,  whose  melan- 
choly inmates  we  could  see  wandering  to  and  fro  upon  their  nar- 
row rock. 

The  next  day  we  landed,  and  took  possession  of  our  cottage, 
which  was  prettily  situated  in  a  mulberry  grove :  my  two  coun- 
trymen shared  my  quarters ;  while  the  Italians  and  the  Swiss 
took  possession  of  a  terrace,  on  which  they  pitched  their  tent, 
with  a  hen-house  in  which  they  slept,  on  the  top  of  a  cottage 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  ours. 

The  first  sensation  of  change,  from  the  incessant  pitching  of 
the  schooner  to  the  repose  of  shore,  was  very  agreeable ;  from  the 
perpetual  glare  of  the  sunny  sea,  to  the  rich  green  of  the  mul- 
berry groves ;  and  from  our  monotonous  sea-life  to  all  the  gay  va- 
riety of  Syrian  scenery  and  its  picturesque  people. 

Our  cottage-prison  consists  of  a  large  apartment  open  to  the 
north ;  from  this,  branch  off  three  sleeping  apartments  and  a 
kitchen ;  and  over  all  are  terraces,  of  various  altitudes,  command- 
ing splendid  views  of  the  city  and  the  bay.  The  only  article  of 
furniture  on  the  premises  when  we  took  possession,  was  a  plank 
which  served  for  sofa  near  the  window,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
little  gallipot  garden,  that  presented  the  only  verdure  within  our 
reach  :  this  specimen  of  horticulture  was  tended  with  care  by 
each  successive  prisoner,  who  found  in  every  weedy  plant  that  it 
contained  a  Picciola.  For  the  rest,  our  comforts  were  but  few, 
even  when  we  had  nominally  furnished  our  apartments  from  the 
city :  my  pallet  was  laid  on  the  cold  stone  floor,  and  there  was  no 
glass  to  the  windows,  through  which  the  noonday  sun  and  the 
midnight  blast  came  pouring  in  unchecked.  M.,  as  being  more 
luxurious,  possessed  himself  of  a  wooden  shelf  as  a  substitute 
for  a  bedstead ;  but  as  it  was  much  too  short  for  the  purpose, 
both  ends  of  him  used  to  hang  over  it,  like  a  large  salmon  on  a 
small  plate.  This  couch,  moreover,  was  so  narrow  that  he  could 
only  lie  edgeways  on  it,  and  his  falling  asleep  was  always  an- 
nounced to  my  wakeful  ears  by  his  also  falling  on  the  floor, 
where  he  was  fain  to  finish  his  rest  in  a  less  apoplectic,  if  in  a 
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less  dignified  position.  Our  own  servants  were  of  course  in- 
cluded in  our  quarantine,  and  we  were  obliged  to  employ  what 
were  called  "  clean"  men  to  go  into  the  city  to  procure  for  us 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

For  my  part,  I  bore  our  quarantine  with  great  philosophy,  and 
was  never  weary  of  contemplating  tlie  novel  scene  of  busy 
Syrian  life  around  mc.  A  large  family  occupied  the  lower  part 
of  our  premises ;  and  the  small  courtyard  into  which  our  window 
looked  was  occupied  with  all  the  little  domestic  incidents  of  daily 
life,  in  which  I  soon  .ook  almost  as  much  interest  as  if  I  had 
been  one  of  the  family.  1  sympathized  with  the  changes  of 
weather  that  affected  the  operations  of  the  silkwonns ;  I  grieved 
for  the  illness  of  the  little  child  ;  I  took  as  much  interest  in  the 
attentions  paid  by  the  young  Syrian  swains  to  Katarin  and  Dudu 
as  they  did  themselves  ;  and  a  baking  or  a  washing  day  appeared 
to  me  full  of  importance. 

There  was  a  very  old  woman,  with  a  costume  as  indistinguish- 
able in  its  various  wrappings,  as  were  her  features  in  their  wrin- 
kles.  This  old  Maronite  lady  had  three  daugiiters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  married  to  the  man  who  farmed  the  orchard  and  the 
groves.  She  was  very  handsome,  and  industrious  moreover,  and, 
while  she  carried  a  sprawling,  merry  little  imp  at  her  open  bo- 
som,  she  was  perpetually  spinning  silk  on  a  spindle,  and  superin- 
tending the  economy  of  her  household.  Her  two  sisters  were 
also  very  handsome  ;  indeed,  to  our  eyes,  so  long  accustomed  to 
Egypt's  dusky  faces,  they  seemed  beautiful:  their  large  dark 
eyes  were  full  of  expression,  but  had  none  of  that  sensational  look 
80  universal  in  Egypt,  or  the  mourn  fulness  of  those  of  Nubia : 
tlieir  complexion  was  not  so  dark  as  that  of  a  thorough-bred 
Italian,  and  there  was  a  rich  glow  in  their  somewhat  sun-coloured 
cheeks  that  told  of  health  and  freshness.  The  married  women 
wore  an  extraordinary  ornament  that  seems  peculiar  to  them  and 
to  the  unicorn,  consisting  of  a  horn  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  projecting  from  the  upper  forehead:  this  ornament,  con*. 
fined  strictly  to  the  matrons,  is  made  of  tin  or  silver,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  wearer;  it  rests  upon  a  pad,  and  is  never 
taken  off  even  at  night.  At  a  little  distance,  it  gives  a  majestic 
ftod  imposing  character  to  the  figure,  and  a  veil  hangs  gracefully 
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from  it,  which  can  be  gathered  round  the  shoulders,  and  enshrines 
the  wearer  as  in  a  tent.  The  virgins  wore  their  hair  floating  in 
exuberant  curls  over  their  shoulders :  their  dress  is  indescribable 
by  male  lips ;  all  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  very  graceful  and 
pretty,  and  lavishly  open  at  the  bosom.  The  men,  Christians  as 
well  as  Moslems,  wore  turbans,  loose  drawers  tied  at  the  knee, 
and  silk  waistcoats  buttoned  up  to  the  neck.  Over  this  was  worn, 
on  Sundays  and  holydays,  a  large  loose  robe,  which  gave  to 
groups  a  very  picturesque,  as  to  individuals  a  very  dignified  ap- 
pearance. I  speak  of  this  Syrian  family,  as  I  take  it  to  be  a  type 
of  others. 

The  household  were  astir  at  the  first  light ;  Eleesa,  the  comely 
matron,  first  gave  liberty  to  the  denizens  of  her  poultry-yard,  and 
then  opened  and  shut  more  doors  than  I  thought  a  village  of  such 
houses  could  contain.  Then  she  called  her  pretty  sisters,  who 
seemed  always  loath  to  leave  their  beds :  and  then  the  screaming 
of  children,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the 
woman-talk,  that  ceased  not  thenceforth,  announce  that  the  day  is 
fairly  begun.  Michaele  is  ingeniously  ploughing  the  ground  be- 
tween  the  mulberry-trees  with  a  beautiful  little  pair  of  milk- 
white  oxen ;  Katarin  and  Dudu  are  picking  mulberry-leaves  for 
the  silkworms ;  the  old  woman  is  crooning  a  low  song,  as  she  sits 
and  ^ins  in  the  early  sunshine  ;  and  the  little  children  are  lisp- 
ing Arabic  requests  for  bonbons  and  backsheesh ;  a  wayfiirer  di- 
verges from  the  path  to  light  his  pipe,  and  refolds  his  turban  as 
he  recounts  the  news ;  then  succeed  other  visitors,  and  all  seem 
welcome,  and  all  squat  on  the  ground,  and  none  derange  the  bu- 
siness that  is  going  on.  About  noon,  the  family  assembles  for  a 
repast  of  bread  and  clotted  milk,  and  cucumbers  and  celery,  and 
some  sort  of  thin  soup  redolent  of  tomatoes ;  and  then  they  loiter 
about  in  the  pleasant  shade,  and  laugh,  and  enjoy  the  mere  ccm- 
sciousness  of  living ;  and  the  matron  smokes  her  nargileh,*  and 
the  man  his  chibouque,  and  then  they  disperse  again  to  their  light 
labours,  until  sunset  restores  them  to  their  leisure  and  their  supper. 
Then  come  some  men  of  various  ages,  and  gaily-dressed  girls 
from  the  city,  each  sex  arriving  apart,  and  only  joining  company 
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in  presence  of  their  mutual  friends ;  or  a  priest  perhaps  pays  a 
friendly  visit,  with  his  dark  robes  and  black  turban,  and  the  sim- 
ple and  social  people  continue  in  animated  talk  until  the  muezzin's 
call  from  the  minarets  announces  the  hour  of  prayer  to  the  Mos- 
lem, and  of  retirement  to  these  Christians. 

While  time  thus  passes  with  our  hosts,  we  are  rigidly  confined 
%:  our  upper-story,  except  when,  once  a-day,  we  take  a  short 
walk,  accompanied  by  our  guardiano,  who  annoimces  to  every 
one  he  meets  that  we  are  unclean !  This  calumniation  only 
means  that  we  are  in  quarantine,  and  people  shun  us  accordingly, 
yet  never  seem  to  think  it  unreasonable  that  such  dirty  fellows 
should  be  allowed  to  go  so  much  at  large. 

Our  terraces  commanded  a  splendid  view — all  city,  or  garden, 
or  grove,  or  sea,  except  where  the  Lebanon  mountains  started  up 
in  every  variety  of  form  and  beauty  that  mountains  can  assume  t 
here  broken  by  deep  glens,  there  mantled  with  vivid  verdure ; 
here  a  precipice  was  crowned  by  a  Maronite  village,  or  a  convent, 
there  a  stream  gushed  in  silver  cataract  from  among  dark  wood  ; 
beneath  ran  a  line  of  golden  sands  fringed  with  foam,  and,  above, 
the  snow  lay  in  streaks,  flecking  the  brc^en  summits.  Our  cot- 
tage was  near  the  water's  edge ;  and,  when  my  companions  were 
asleep,  and  the  household  beneath  us  was  still,  even  to  the  watch- 
dog, it  was  pleasant  to  sit  in  the  moonlight  looking  out  upon  the 
quiet  groves  and  the  calm  sea.  Now  and  then  tne  silence  was 
broken  by  the  fishermen  who  spread  their  nets  along  the  shore,  or 
the  lingering  steps  of  some  white- veiled  girl  and  her  turbaner 
lover,  whispering  in  all  languages  the  nonsense  that  is  eloquent, 
when  uttered  by  the  lips  we  love. 

One  day  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson,  President  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society* 
1  had  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  valuable  aoquaintancje  at 
Cairo,  and  I  now  listened,  with  great  interest,  to  the  account  of 
his  journey  to  Petra  and  Jerusalem,  which  1  had  been  prevented 
from  sharing,  to  my  great  regret,  lie  said  that  his  Arabs,  the 
Towara,  had  behaved  very  ill  and  extortionately,  during  his  jour- 
ney  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Wady  Mousa ;  while  the  calumniated 
people  of  the  latter  place,  in  which  lies  Petra,  had  quite  redeemed 
their  character  in  his  estimation.    He  had  made  conaiderable  ef 
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forts  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  found  them  very  fidr 
in  their  demands,  and  at  least  as  well-disposed  to  be  honest,  as 
the  other  Arabs  of  the  desert.  They  complained  to  him  that  the 
Towara,  Alloeens,  and  other  tribes,  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
strangers  to  their  valleys ;  that  they  came  as  enemies,  eating 
down  their  com,  drinking  of  their  wells,  and  departing  without 
giving  them  any  remuneration.  They  added  that  he,  and  any 
other  Frank  travellers,  might  come  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and 
stay  as  long  as  they  chose,  if  they  only  paid  the  moderate  sum 
of  100  piastres*  for  each  visitor.  They  also  told  him  of  a  tradi- 
tion in  their  tribe,  that  they  were  of  Jewish  not  Arabian  blood, 
and  that  they  had  been  converted  many  years  ago  to  Mahometan- 
ism.  This  is  an  interesting  statement  as  illustrative  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy,  that  **  a  remnant  of  Israel  should  inhabit 
Edom."  Dr.  Wilson  made  a  more  satisfactory  report  of  the  state 
of  the  Church  of  England  Mission  at  Jerusalem,  than  I  had  yet 
heard.  At  Nablous,  the  Shechem  of  the  Bible,  and  Neapolis  of 
the  Romans,  he  found  the  Samaritans  still  anxiously  expecting  the 
Messiah,  whom  they  call  "  El  Muhdy,  the  guide."  They  inge- 
niously explain  their  limited  prophecies  to  suit  their  own  views, 
and  assert  that  the  "  Shiloh  who  was  come"  meant  only  Solomon. 
Close  to  this  city  is  Mount  Gcrizim,  whither  they  still  go  up  to 
worship  four  times  a  year  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  valley  is  the 
well  called  Jacob's,  by  Moslem  and  Jewish  tradition,  and  that 
where  our  Saviour  conversed  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  accord- 
ing to  the  Christians.  The  Jews  of  Nablous  appeared  very  jeal- 
ous of  the  Samaritans ;  but  both  parties  listened  patiently  and 
attentively  to  Dr.  Wilson's  arguments.  He  found  Saphet  almost 
in  ruins  from  the  earthquake  of  1887,  iu  which  300  Moslems 
and  2,000  Jews  perished  ;  and  Csesarea  in  the  same  state  of  di- 
lapidation from  the  same  cause.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  re- 
peating these  observations,  as  I  was  myself  prevented  from  visit- 
ing these  places  in  my  tour  through  Palestine. 

The  next  morning  was  May-day  :  I  sat  at  my  window  waiting 
for  the  first  sun- burst  over  the  beautiful  bay  ;  the  moment  it  ap- 
peared, all  the  spars  of  the  French  fleet,  until  then  as  bare  as 
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winter-boughs,  blossomed  suddenly  into  flags  of  every  colour :  it 
was  Louis  Philippe's  birthday , — a  royal  salute  followed ;  and  the 
garlands  of  flags,  appearing  through  the  clouds  of  smoke  lighted 
up  by  the  rising  sun,  produced  a  beautiful  effect. 

We  had  now  performed  our  quarantines ;  the  surgeon  of  the 
Lazaretto  and  some  health-ofiicers  came  to  inspect  us,  and  de- 
clared us  free.  I  confess  I  was  almost  sorry  to  leave  our  cottage 
and  my  fair  friends  below,  with  and  without  horns ;  yet,  as  I 
stepped  into  the  boat  which  was  to  transport  me  across  the  bay,  I  felt 
the  elasticity  of  restored  freedom  compensate  for  everjrthing  else. 
Merrily  we  swept  across  that  beautiful  bay.  The  picturesque 
town  sent  forth  its  voices  faintly  on  the  water  ;  boats  shot  back, 
wards  and  forwards  to  the  shipping,  pulled  by  turbaned  and 
bearded  men  ;  and,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  fisherman  sat  ply- 
ing his  silent  but  absorbing  trade. 

We  landed  about  a  mile  beyond  the  town  on  some  rocks  nearly 
level  with  the  tideless  sea,  and  showing  numerous  traces  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Berytus.  I  had  taken  apartments  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  a  Maltese,  named  Antonio  Bianchi,  whose  present  estab- 
lishment I  can  safely  recommend  to  travellers.  He  then  lived 
in  an  old-fashioned  Syrian  house,  surrounded  by  mulberry  gar- 
dens, which  were  intersected  by  paths  fenced  off  by  impenetrable 
barriers  of  the  cactus,  or  Indian  fig.  This  plant  abounds  every- 
where, and  not  only  protects,  but  shadows  all  the  lanes,  common- 
ly attaining  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  eighteen  feet. 

I  found  there  was  a  table  d'hote  at  this  establishment;  the 
principal  guests  of  which  were  four  queer-looking  beings,  each 
of  whose  histories  would  have  furnished  a  romance,  and  each  of 
their  figures  a  striking  frontispiece  to  the  same.  One  was  an  old 
soldier  of  Napoleon's,  now  a  silk-merchant ;  a  second  a  captain 
of  an  Italian  pirate  or  smuggler;  a  third  an  expatriated  Tyrolese ; 
a  fourth  a  young  Italian  of  very  irregular  habits.  Besides  these, 
two  swallows  are  inmates  of  the  house,  nesting  in  the  rafVers  of 
the  open  room ;  there  is  a  pair  of  tame  pigeons,  a  broken-winged 
woodpecker  with  parrot-like  plumage,  an  ill-tempered  po  i.  le,  a 
drunken  landlady  with  a  pretty  daughter,  and  a  couple  of  cats. 

I  was  obliged  to  remain  here  for  some  days,  until  a  neighbouring 
cottage  was  ready  for  my  reception ;  and  I  found  full  amusement 
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from  the  queer  inhabitants  within,  and  the  glorious  scenery  with, 
out.  Moreover,  there  is  a  silkworm-shed  under  my  bed-room 
window,  belonging  to  the  beautiful  Kareela,  a  Maronite  bride, 
who  glides  about  through  the  groves  of  mulberries  watching  her 
silkworms,  with  a  thin  white  veil  over  her  graceful  form;  or, 
sometimes  she  sits  upon  the  bank,  embroidering  the  rich  golden 
tapestries  peculiar  to  Beyrout. 
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CHAPTER  U. 
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Now  apon  Syria's  land  of  roMa 
Softly  the  li|^t  of  eve  reposea, 
And,  like  a  gioiy,  the  broad  son 
Hanga  o^v  aainted  Lebanon ; 
WhoM  top  in  wintry  prandeur  towen. 

And  whitena  with  eternal  ileet, 
While  rammer,  in  a  vale  of  fleweia, 

liea  ileeping  roiy  at  his  feet 

MOORC 

Aftbr  a  few  days'  residence  with  Bianchi,  I  removed  to  a  cot- 
tage nearer  to  the  sea,  and  farther  from  the  town.  It  belonged 
to  a  Maltese,  who  had  been  formerly  a  waiter  at  the  Travellers' 
Olub,  in  London,  and  who  now  supplied  my  simple  manage  with 
as  much  neatness  and  elegance  as  if  my  dining-room  looked  out 
upon  Pall  Mall.  Far  different,  however,  was  the  view:  that 
which  I  now  beheld  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Come  out  to  the  terrace  whereon  a  tent  is  pitched,  and  rest  upon 
soft  carpets  in  its  shade ;  while  Trimseni  lights  your  chibouque, 
and  Raswan  offers  you  a  cup  of  Mocha  cofl^  perfumed  with  am. 
bergris.  From  the  rich  gardens  all  round  us  rise  numbers  of 
flat-roofed  cottages;  and,  as  the  sun  is  low,  their  gaily-dressed 
inhabitants  come  forth  to  breathe  the  cool  breezes,  and  enjoy  their 
pipes  and  coftee.  There  is  a  joyous,  and  almost  a  festive,  look,  in 
all  around  us ;  the  acacia  blossoms  are  dancing  in  the  breeze,  the 
palms  are  waving  salutations,  and  the  flowers  are  flirting  with 
one  another  in  blushes  and  perfumed  whisperings :  the  faint  plash 
of  the  wav^  is  echoed  from  the  rocks ;  the  hum  of  the  distant 
city  is  broken  by  the  rattle  of  the  drum,  and  pierced  by  the  fife 
with  its  wild  Turkish  music ;  flocks  of  pigeons  rustle  through  the 
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air,  and  to  their  cooing  the  woodpecker  keeps  time  like  a  castanet, 
while  the  sea-birds  scream  an  occasional  accompaniment. 

Now  we  can  contemplate  the  prospect  in  pleasant  leisure, 
whilst  our  eye  ranges,  like  an  eagle's,  over  sea,  and  earth,  and 
sky. 

To  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  spreads  away  in  a  blue  as 
profound  as  that  of  the  heavens  that  overarch  it ;  and  its  expanse, 
too,  is  varied  with  its  own  light  clouds  of  foam.  Beneath  us,  in 
the  ofRng,  a  proud  English  frigate  and  some  French  and  Austrian 
men-of-war  lie  at  anchor,  like  watch-dogs  over  the  large  flock  of 
merchantmen,  that  lie  nearer  to  the  shore.  The  bay  is  bordered 
to  the  right  by  the  magnificent  array  of  the  Lebanon  mountains, 
rising  from  the  sea,  in  which  their  various  hills,  glens,  and  even 
crag- perched  villages,  are  reflected.  Each  of  those  acclivities 
has  a  little  tract  of  richly. coloured  vegetation  hanging  from  its 
shoulders  like  a  tartan  cloak,  and  wears  a  fortress  for  its  crown : 
from  the  golden  sands  below  to  the  snowy  tracts  above,  the  Druse 
and  Maronite  districts  may  be  traced  as  on  a  map.  In  front  of 
us  appears  the  thin  smoke  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  such  of  the 
picturesquely. ruined  castles  and  fortifications  as  the  British  artil- 
lery has  spared  ;  with  encampments  of  green  and  yellow  tents  at 
intervals  amongst  the  groves  outside  the  walls.  The  consular 
flags  of  almost  every  European  nation  are  gaily  fluttering  over 
the  flat-roofed  town  within,  whose  monotony  is  diversified  with 
tower,  and  mosque,  and  minaret.  Around  us,  upon  gentle  slopes 
and  many  terraces,  are  groves  of  the  fig-tree,  the  ilex,  and  the 
sycamore.  Here  and  there,  a  small  palm-tree  waves  its  plumy 
head ;  hedges  of  flowering  cactus,  with  their  fat  fantastic  leaves, 
enclose  gardens  of  small  mulberry  and  pomegranate  trees ;  olives, 
melons,  and  cucumbers.  The  waters'-edge  flings  a  creamy  foam 
upon  black  rocks,  frequently  showing  traces  of  edifices  of  tlie  an- 
cient city  that  have  long  since  crumbled  into  gravel.  And  over 
all  this  is  spread  a  chameleon  sky,  shot  with  every  conceivable 
colour,  that  seems  as  if  Iris  were  weaving  some  gorgeous  canopy 
for  sunset,  so  rapidly  do  the  colours,  which  are  her  web  and  woof, 
come  and  go. 

Prince  K.,  whom  I  had  met  in  the  Tombs  of  Thebes,  arrived 
at  Beyrout  about  this  time,  and  accompanied  me  in  my  boat  to 
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the  "  Nahr  el  Kelb,"  or  Dog  River ;  a  stream  that  issues  from  a 
picturesque  ravine  about  nine  miles  from  Beyrouth  on  the  road  to 
Tripoli.  The  sea  ran  high,  and  the  wind  was  as  much  as  our 
little  craft  could  stagger  under  as  we  ran  along  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Lebanon.  On  rounding  a  bold  headland,  a  new  scene  dis- 
closed  itself:  a  deep  valley  opened  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  its  green  and  pleasant  gloom,  the  bright  little  river 
we  were  in  search  of  gleamed  suddenly  into  light ;  the  steep  hills 
that  formed  its  banks  were  covered  with  dark  shrubs  below,  and 
grey  crags  above,  and  crowned  with  a  Maronite  convent.  A 
beautiful  ruined  aqueduct,  tapestried  with  ivy  and  flowering  par- 
asites, ran  along  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and  a  picturesque 
old  bridge,  shaped  like  a  chevron,  terminated  the  view ;  on  the 
shore  stood  a  khan,  that  rather  resembled  a  bower,  so  thickly  was 
it  covered  with  vines  and  shaded  by  trees.  The  entrance  to  this 
fairy  spot  was  guarded  from  the  angry  sea  by  masses  of  black 
rocks,  which  have  given  name  to  the  Dog  River,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  that  animal.  The  heavy  surf  beat  out  its  purple 
masses  into  broad  sheets  of  foam  upon  the  beach,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  possibility  of  entering  that  secluded  glen.  For 
a  few  nrioments  we  lay-to,  waiting  for  a  **  seventh  wave  ;**  then 
out  flew  the  oars,  and,  bowered  in  spray,  upheaved  upon  a  moun- 
tain-billow,  we  bounded  over  the  bar — floating,  by  a  sudden  and 
strange  transition,  into  the  calm  river  out  of  the  stormy  sea. 

Wc  found  here  some  officers  of  the  Vernon,  who  had  ridden 
round  ta  meet  us ;  their  carpet  was  spread  under  the  shade  of 
spreading  sycanriores,  and  we  were  soon  reposing  upon  it  in 
placid  enjoyment  of  our  chibouques,  'Vhile  the  Syrian  servants 
bustled  about  preparations  for  dinner.  The  horses  were  tethered 
in  the  shade,  and  our  little  boat  lay  moored  by  the  silvery  beachi 
over  which  a  mountain  cascade  skipped,  and  laughed  in  concert 
with  ourselves. 

Wc  dined  merrily  together  on  kid  from  the  mountain,  and  om- 
elettes made  with  herbs  that  grew  wild  about  us ;  the  wine  was 
coolcii  in  the  cascade,  and  the  cofllee  mingled  its  pleasant  perfume 
with  that  of  the  aromatic  shrubs  on  which  it  was  boiling.  •  Pipes, 
cofl^,  mountain-breezes,  wild  flowers'  scents,  superb  scenery, 
sparkling  torrents,  neighing  horses,  the  sea's  deep  roar,  and  a  joy- 
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ous  party,  made  us  think  that  the  monks  might  have  pleasant  times 
of  it,  after  all,  notwithstanding  that  this  Eden  of  theirs  was  Eve^ 


This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis,  or  Wolf-city :  there 
are  few  or  no  remains  of  it  except  the  aqueduct ;  and  the  name, 
degenerated  as  it  is,  into  its  canine  appellation.  On  the  rocks, 
however,  that  line  the  steep  pathway,  are  some  very  curious 
jfigures  and  inscriptions,  purporting  that  the  warlike  array  of 
Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Romans,  had  in  their  turn  passed  by : 
Sesostris,  Cambyses,  and  Aurelian,  had  been  before  us. 

Another  day,  I  went  to  dine  at  some  distance  from  Beyrout, 
with  a  British  officer  of  distinguished  birth  and  gallantry,  who  has 
married  a  Maronite  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  settled  in  her  ooun* 
try.  After  an  hour's  gallop  over  the  rocky  promontory  on  wliich 
Beyrout  is  situated,  through  lanes  of  cactus  and  gardens,  alter, 
nating  with  sandy  tracts,  and  groups  of  pine-trees,  I  arrived  at  a 
picturesque  cottage,  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  Lebanon.  I 
was  sitting  on  the  divan  with  my  courteous  host,  smoking  our 
chibouques  and  talking  about  England,  when  his  bride  entered* 
dressed  in  her  beautiful  Arabian  costume  and  still  more  beautiful 
smiles :  I  no  longer  wondered  that  he  had  abandoned  his  career, 
fame,  fortune— every  thing — ^in  such  cause.  After  a  dinner^ 
dressed  and  served  in  Arab  style,  we  adjourned  to  take  our  pipe 
and  coffee  on  the  house-top,  where  we  passed  a  most  pleasant 
hour.  The  sun  was  setting  in  great  glory  on  the  sea,  bathing  the 
Lebanon  in  a  fkxxl  of  golden  light  lik*e  that  of  Raphael's  Trans, 
figuration.  On  each  side  of  the  peninsula  on  which  we  stood, 
two  fine  bays  swept  gracefully  away  to  the  right  and  left,  till  the 
eye  reached  Tripoli  on  the  North,  and  Tyre  on  the  South.  What 
a  wide  range  of  associations  did  every  glance  flung  over  that 
sacred  region  give  birth  to !  But  the  beautiful  present  absorbed 
the  past,  and  we  had  then  no  thought  but  for  what  fell  upon  the 
eye  or  ear.  The  soft  evening  hour  had  brought  out  each  Syrian 
family  to  their  house-tops,  and  the  gardens  round  were  thickly 
inhabited :  from  every  terraced  roof  xose  the  faint  clouds  of  the 
chibouque ;  blue,  red,  and  purple  dresses  glittered  on  every  group 
that  was  gathered  round  us,  with  the  veil-enfolded  horns  of  the 
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matrons,  or  the  black  tresses  of  the  maidens  sparkling  with  gold- 
en coins.  And  the  music  of  merry  voices  was  heard  from  far 
and  near,  with  sometimes  a  strain  of  song,  or  the  tinkle  of  a 
guitar ;  the  sea  made  its  own  solemn  music  on  the  distant  shore, 
and  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  perfect  harmony,  and  peace,  and 
beauty. 

When  the  stars  came  out,  W.*  and  I  walked  slowly  home  to- 
gether,  bridle  in  hand,  over  cliff,  and  through  'brest ;  and,  after 
the  inevitable  parting  pipe  at  my  cottage,  I  saw  his  boat  bear  him 
oflT^over  the  star-spangled  water  to  his  ship. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  these  descriptions  are  exagger- 
ated ;  on  the  contrary,  language  can  very  feebly  describe  the  I 
perpetual  poetry  of  Eastern  life. 

The  traveller  is  fortunate  who  can  procure  a  cottage  to  himself 
in  the  environs  of  Beyrout :  the  hotel  in  the  town  is  dirty  and  dis- 
agreeable, but  there  is  now  a  tolerably  clean  and  comfortable 
boarding-house  in  the  environs.  For  those  who  have  any  time  to 
spare,  few  places  in  the  Elast  offer  so  desirable  a  resting-place  as 
thb  beautiful  city,  combining  with  so  many  resources  such  oppor- 
tunities  of  acquiring  information. 

My  cottage  lay  about  two  hundred  paces  from  the  sea,  to  which 
a  broad  path  ran  through  the  gardens  ;  a  platform  of  rocks  jutted 
out  into  the  water,  which  was  so  clear  that  you  could  see  the  fish 
swimming  fathom  deep  below  the  surface,  and  so  deep,  that  a 
ship  might  lie  moored  alongside.  All  Beyrout  seemed  to  be  per- 
petually bathing  in  this  delicious  sea,  notwithstanding  the  sharks* 
to  whose  presence  we  became  as  easily  accustomed  as  to  that  of 
the  crocodiles :  little  pyramids  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white  gar- 
ments, were  to  be  seen  all  along  the  shore,  and  the  shaved  heads 
of  their  owners  dotting  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  the  East, 
people  seem  to  swim  as  instinctively  as  if  they  were  amphibious ; 
little  children,  as  soon  as  they  can  sprawl  upon  the  ground,  are 
to  be  seen  kicking  among  the  waves,  and  the  men  are  the  best 
swimmers  I  ever  saw.     They  have  always  one  arm  out  of  the 

•  The  Hon.  Frederick  W— .,  R.N.,  by  whan  I  hope  thie  eveiiiii(  ud  oar 
olhor  txemUmm  are  m  vividly  and  pleoMuiUy  remembered  ■■  by  me. 
PART.  II.  3 
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water,  advanced  in  front,  and  alternating  with  the  other,  which 
sweeps  the  water  towards  them,  and  this  method  at  least  doubles 
the  pace  that  our  style  of  swimming  ever  accomplishes. 

At  Beyrout  I  was  only  on  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
considered  every  day  lost  that  was  deducted  from  my  progress  in 
the  interior.  On  the  26th  of  May,  I  started  for  Jerusalem.  It 
is  the  invariable  practice  in  the  East  to  make  but  a  short  journey 
the  first  day,  encamping  near  the  city,  in  order  to  supply  tlie 
omission  of  any  of  the  voluminous  requisites  of  a  style  of  travel- 
ling in  which  you  carry  your  hotel  with  you.  My  little  caravan 
consisted  of  two  luggage  horses,  on  one  of  which  rode  the  mule- 
teer, with  a  faggot  of  pistols,  and  daggers  stuck  in  his  capacious 
belt :  his  costume  consisted  of  a  red  cap  wrapped  round  with  a 
Damascus  shawl,  a  pair  of  petticoat  trowsers,  red  slippers,  and 
a  faded  jacket  covered  with  still  more  faded  embroidery.  The 
first  horse  carried  the  tent  on  one  side,  the  canteen  and  cooking- 
apparatus  on  the  other,  and  some  portmanteaus  in  the  middle :  the 
second  was  covered  with  mats,  cloaks,  carpets,  leatliem  water, 
bottles,  and  Yussef,  the  muleteer.  My  servant,  a  young  Syrian 
Christian,  was  very  handsome,  and  dandified  in  proportion,  with 
a  dress  resembling  that  of  the  mul^eer,  only  of  more  elegant 
fashion,  and  gaudier  colours  :  he  carried  a  brace  of  pistols  on  the 
high  pommel  of  his  Turkish  saddle,  a  formidable  sabre  by  his 
side,  and  my  gun  slung  over  his  shoulder.  A  spare  turban  for 
great  occasions,  and  a  change  of  such  linen  as  he  could  carry  in 
his  pocket,  were  his  only  luggage,  besides  those  un&iling  con- 
comitants, arms,  and  a  water-bottle.  These  men  were  my  only 
companions  for  many  weeks  upon  the  road,  except  when  a  timid 
merchant  or  a  wild  Bedouin  joined  suspicious  company  for  a  mile 
or  two,  or  a  khan  afforded  gossip  and  coffee  for  half  an  hour.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  the  list  of  my  companions,  a  docile 
Arab  horse,  the  most  useful,  indefatigable,  and  only  uncomplain- 
ing  one  amongst  them  all :  I  purchased  him  soon  after  my  arrival 
in  Syria ;  he  had  become  as  familiar  as  a  dog  during  my  stay  at 
Beyrout,  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  invalided  at  Jeru- 
salem, I  felt  as  if  I  was  parting  with  a  tried  old  friend.  All  the 
other  horses  were  hired,  and  their  forage  provided  by  their  owner 
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who  generally  made  use  of  whatever  fields  we  happened  to  en 
camp  near  for  the  purpose.  He  was  a  patient,  good-tempered 
fellow,  and  preserved  that  character  for  strict  honesty  so  peculiar 
to  his  class  amongst  a  nation  of  thieves.  It  is  a  curious  principle 
in  human  nature,  that  men  are  generally  more  true  to  tiieir  col- 
iective  than  to  their  individual  responsibility.  Remove  a  dis- 
orderly soldier  to  a  well-disciplined  regiment,  and  he  becomes 
exemplary— convert  #  gossiping  Venetian  into  a  gondolier,  and 
he  becomes  discreet — promote  a  thievish  Arab  into  a  muleteer's 
place,  and  he  will  straightway  become  an  honest  man. 

Our  way  led  along  a  narrow  pathway,  bordering  on  the  sea  as 
(ar  as  Beyrout,  which  we  entered  under  a  fortified  gate  where 
Turkish  sentries  were  posted.  The  town  itself  is  a  confused 
labyrinth  of  lanes  and  alleys,  that  sometimes  expand  into  a  mar. 
ket-place,  or  at  least  some  space  wide  enough  to  afibrd  passage 
for  two  abreast.  Towards  the  sea  there  are  several  cafes  open  in 
front,  filled  with  sailors,  Arnaouts,  Turks,  and  a  few  Syrians  of 
the  lower  classes.  There  are  also  some  mercantile  houses  here, 
wiiose  clerks,  bales  of  merchandize,  and  handbarrows,  impart 
something  of  a  European  air  to  the  quays.  The  streets  are 
bleep  and  ill-paved,  or  covered  with  flags,  that  afibrd  uncertain 
footing  even  to  an  Arab  horse.  A  strong-looking  wall  with  bat- 
Jcmcnts  surrounds  the  town  and  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Bey  rout  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  a  finely  undulated  prom- 
ontory,  tfnd,  in  the  valley  that  lies  between  that  promontory 
and  the  mountains,  spreads  one  of  the  richest  and  most  varied 
tracts  of  verdure  in  the  world.  Grardens,  groves,  the  gleams  of 
a  winding  river,  white  cottages  half  covered  by  creeping  shrubs, 
!anes  of  flowering  cactus,  alternating  tracts  of  yellow  sands,  and 
clumps  of  pine-trees,  afibrd  a  delightful  range  for  the  searching 
eye ;  while  the  sea  terminates  each  vista  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  the  Lebanon  towers  grandly  to  the  East.  To  the  West,  as 
we  pass  along  this  valley,  are  visible  the  houses  of  the  resident 
Franks,  who  add  the  comforts  of  the  West  to  the  picturesqueness 
and  luxury  of  the  East.  Their  galleries  are  open  towards  the 
mountain,  and,  giaours  as  they  are,  they  are  oflen  to  be  seen  sit* 
ting  in  their  verandahs,  or  reposing  on  their  terraces,  enjoying 
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this  splendid  view,  iogather  with  the  fragrant  weed  that  intoisifiea 
their  perception  of  its  beauties. 

Leaving  on  the  left  the  scene  of  St.  George's  exploit  with  the 
dragon,  and  a  Turkish  General  holding  his  divan  in  an  open  tent 
pitciied  upon  the  parade-ground  outside  the  city,  I  bade  farewell 
for  the  present  to  Beyrout. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

woimf,  ARO  LAxnr  BirncK  nAimoPK. 

HflM  dkktt  thoa  dwell,  here  ■ehemee  of  pteanire  plan; 
Beneath  yon  mountam'e  erer-beanteoni  bimr ; 
Bat  now,  aa  though  a  thing  onUeat  by  man. 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  aa  lone  as  then ! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow, 
To  halls  deserten,  portals  gaping  wide ; 
Fkesh  leawns  to  th'  anthmking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleaaauncea  by  life  supplied. 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  Time's  ungentle  tide ! 

Brnoir. 

After  proceeding  for  some  time  through  a  narrow  lane,  with 
hedges  of  thickly  clotted  cactus,  we  emerged  into  the  romantic 
pine.fi>re8t  about  which  Lamartine  has  written  such  pretty  rhap. 
Bodies.  An  open  space  of  bright,  soft  sand  shoots  pathways  in 
every  direction  through  the  shade,  whose  pleasant  gloom  soon 
terminates  their  vistas.  At  the  foot  of  each  old  tree  is  a  little 
circular  carpet  of  verdure,  looking  at  a  distance  like  the  shadow 
of  its  pine :  the  majestic  groves  of  older  growth,  intermingled 
with  the  tender  green  of  the  young  plantations,  canopy  the  whole 
region  around  with  a  various  and  chequered  shade.  The  cara- 
vans  pass  along  noiselessly  on  the  soft  verdure  or  the  yielding 
sand  ;  not  a  sound  is  heard  but  that  of  the  far^ff  sea,  and  the 
faint  rustle  of  the  branches.  Through  the  deep  foliage,  a  view 
of  the  impending  Lebanon  occasionally  breaks,  and  cool  breezes, 
that  seem  to  have  their  home  here,  wander  inquisitively  about  in 
each  natural  bower  and  shady  nook.  The  glades,  and  banks, 
and  pathways,  and  arenas,  present  the  very  scene  that  romancr 
would  select  for  the  warrior's  or  the  lover's  deleotatioo — &t  "  par 
■ages  of  arms"  or  of  poetry. 

About  an  hour  from  the  city  (we  measure  distance  here  b) 
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time)  you  pull  up  at  a  pretty  khaa»  where  a  trough  of  water 
quenches  your  horse's  glowing  nostrils,  and  you  can  ask  your  way, 
and  light  your  pipe.*"  Thence  hy  sandy  paths,  or  rocky  tracks, 
through  two  or  three  flat- roofed  villages,  whose  inhabitants  sit 
spinning  silk  in  the  shade  of  rustic  colonnades ;  and  then  we 
reach  the  shore,  bordered  by  thick  jungle,  or  rocky  steeps.  As 
the  sun  went  down,  we  came  to  the  river  Damour,  and  encamped 
for  the  night.  Our  tent  and  fire,  and  the  stream  that  ran  at  our  feet, 
supplied  ail  our  wants ;  but,  some  hundred  yards  off,  there  was 
a  khan,  in  and  round  which  a  noisy  party  of  travellers  were  wait* 
ing  for  the  cool  of  morning  to  pursue  their  journey. 

The  next  morning,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  Lebanon,  we  were 
in  motion,  passing  for  some  miles  through  mulberry  gardens,  and 
over  a  dangerous  rocky  pass,  where  Antiochus  the  Great  defeat- 
ed  the  Egyptians,  in  218  B.C.  This  pass  would  have  required 
the  best  exertions  and  courage  of  a  European  horse,  yet  a  file  of 
camels  was  ascending  it  with  the  same  patient  look  that  they 
wear  in  their  native  deserts.  Though  forced  frequently  to  trav. 
erse  mountains  in  a  country  whose  whole  commerce  is  conducted 
by  their  means,  these  animals  are  only  at  their  ease  upon  the 
sandy  plain.  The  Arabs  say,  that  if  you  were  to  ask  a  camel 
which  he  preferred — travelling  up  or  down  hill,  his  answer  would 
oe,  "  May  the  curse  of  Allah  light  on  both  !" 

We  forded  the  river  Damour,  which  runs  into  the  sea  from  a 
beautiful  valley  among  banks  and  islands  thickly  strewn  with 
oleander.  In  about  two  hours  I  halted  under  the  shade  of  a 
sycamore,  to  wait  for  some  officers  of  the  Vernon,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Djouni  on  my  Jerusalem  way. 
Near  us  was  a  khan,  whence  we  procured  barley  and  water  for 

*  These  khaoB  aflford  a  mere  temporary  shelter  to  travellen  in  this  part  of 
Syria,  while  in  the  south-east  and  in  Egypt  they  are  of  immense  extent,  and 
form  receptacles  for  whole  caravans,  that  bring  hither  their  own  forage  and 
provisions.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  frequently  called  "  caravan -«erai** — 
"  serai,"  or  seraglio,  meaning  a  palace  or  large  house.  In  the  former  instance, 
of  which  I  speak  here,  the  khan  is  a  sort  of  public  house,  which  generally  sup- 
plies bailey  for  hones ;  and  pipes,  cofiee,  sour  milk,  and  water-melons  for  their 
riders.  They  are  scattered  along  tlie  road  at  about  half-day's  journeys,  or 
irom  ten  to  fifteen  mUes  apart 
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our  horses,  and  eggs,  milk,  and  fire  for  our  cooking :  mats  and 
carpets  were  spread  in  the  shade ;  macaroni  and  cofiee  boiling  on 
a  fire  of  dried  branches ;  and  our  horses  feeding  under  the  shel- 
ter of  some  olives,  when  a  cheer  was  heard,  and  four  sailors  seen 
galloping  along  the  shore,  impatient  to  rally  round  the  fire  whose 
smoke  above  the  trees  announced  its  friendly  offices  beneath. 
Ample  justice  being  done  to  the  banquet,  we  were  soon  in  the 
saddle  once  more,  and  sweeping  along  over  hill,  and  vale,  and 
rock,  and  sandy  bay,  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  venerable  city 
of  Sidon.  Thence  we  turned  off  to  the  \eh  towards  the  moun- 
tains, through  mulberry  and  olive  groves ;  passing  by  a  pretty 
hamlet,  and  then  along  the  banks  of  a  river  spanned  with  antique 
bridges  and  overhung  with  pleasant  shade. 

The  road  winding  sometimes  along  a  deep  ravine,  sometimes 
over  a  mountain's  brow,  was  nothing  but  a  steep  and  rocky  path, 
which  in  England  a  goat  alone  could  be  expected  to  travel.  Our 
horses,  however,  went  along  it  at  a  canter,  though  the  precipice 
sometimes  yawned  beneath  our  outside  stirrup,  while  the  inner 
one  knocked  fire  out  of  the  rocky  clifi*,  and  the  ground  not  unfre- 
quently  gave  way  the  moment  the  hoof  had  lefl  it,  and  plunged 
into  the  chasm  far  below.  The  views  were  fine  and  various ; 
deep,  rich  valleys,  sprinkled  occasionally  with  a  flat-roofed  cot- 
tage, a  vineyard,  or  a  mill ;  a  capricious  stream,  gliding  or  rush- 
ing along  under  its  oleander  shade ;  steep  hills,  speckled  with 
grey  crags,  or  overgrown  with  the  bay -tree  and  the  myrtle ;  here 
and  there  a  town,  with  a*  very  fortress  look,  crowned  some  steep 
acclivity  ;  or,  a  wood  of  sycamores  gloomed  over  the  pale  rocks. 

Our  servants  and  guides  were  lefl  far  behind,  and  we  rashly 
trusted  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  two  of  the  party  who  had  fre- 
quently visited  Djouni  before.  These  wild  pilots  thought  a  new 
road  would  be  a  pleasant  variety ;  and,  as  if  the  legitimate  path 
were  not  difficult  enough,  they  led  us  along  the  dry  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  differed  little  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  highway.  It  was  even  more  picturesque, 
however ;  running  between  steep  cliffe  of  every  colour,  festooned 
with  innumerable  shrubs,  and  towering  high  above  our  heads : 
deep  caverns  seamed  the  rocks,  and  peaks  of  distant  mountains, 
here   an4  there,  appeared  terminating    some    chasroed    vista. 
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Rocks,  tumbled  from  the  mountain,  lay  strewn  about,  and  nearly 
choked  up  the  narrow  river-bed ;  over  these  we  scrambled, 
climbed,  and  jumped  in  a  manner  that  only  Arab  horses  would 
attempt  or  could  accomplish  :  at  length,  after  two  hours  of  neck- 
or-nothing  ef&rts,  we  were  brought  to  a  fair  stand-still  at  a  preci* 
pice  that  would  have  bafRed  a  monkey.  Hence  we  were  obliged 
to  retrace  our  steps  with  yet  greater  difficulty  than  we  had  ad- 
vanced ;  our  horses  frequently  fell,  and,  like  ourselves,  were 
covered  with  wounds  and  bruises,  and  exhausted  with  thirst  and 
exertion. 

It  was  late  when  we  regained  the  path,  and  came  in  sight  of 
two  high,  conical  hills,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  village  of 
Djouni,  on  the  other  a  circular  wall  over  which  dark  trees  were 
waving ;  and  this  was  the  place  in  which  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
had  finished  her  strange  and  eventful  career.  It  had  been  for- 
merly a  convent,  but  the  Pasha  of  Sidon  had  given  it  to  the  "  pro. 
phet-lady,"  who  had  converted  its  naked  walls  into  a  palace,  and 
its  wilderness  into  gardens. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  entered  the  enclosure,  and  we  soon 
scattered  about  the  outer  court,  picketting  our  horses,  rubbing 
down  their  foaming  flanks,  and  washing  out  their  wounds.  The 
buildings  that  constituted  the  palace  were  of  a  very  scattered  and 
complicated  description,  covering  a  wide  space,  but  only  one  story 
in  height ;  courts  and  gardens,  stables  and  sleeping- rooms,  halls 
of  audience  and  ladies'  bowers,  were  strangely  intermingled. 
Heavy  weeds  were  growing  everywhere  among  the  open  portals, 
and  we  forced  our  way  with  difficulty  through  a  tangle  of  roses 
and  jasmine  to  the  inner  court ;  here,  choice  flowers  once  bloom- 
ed, and  fountains  played  in  jnarble  basins ;  but  now  was  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  the  most  melancholy  desolation.  As  the  watch- 
fire  blazed  up,  its  gleam  fell  upon  masses  of  honeysuckle  and 
woodbine ;  on  white,  mouldering  walls  beneath,  and  dark,  saving 
trees  above;  while  the  group  of  mountaineers  who  gathered 
round  its  light,  with  their  long  beards  and  vivid  dresses,  com- 
pleted the  strange  picture. 

The  clang  of  sword  and  spur  resounded  through  the  long  gal. 
leries ;  horses  neighed  among  bowers  and  boudoirs ;  strange  fig- 
ures  hurried  to  and  fro  among  the  colonnades,  shouting  in  Ara« 
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bic,  English,  and  Italian;  the  fire  crackled,  the  startled  bats 
flapped  their  heavy  wings,  and  the  growl  of  distant  thunder  filled 
up  the  pauses  in  the  strange  concert. 

Our  dinner  was  spread  on  the  floor  in  Lady  Hester's  favour- 
ite apartment;  her  death- bed  was  our  sideboard,  her  furniture 
our  fuel,  her  name  our  conversation.  Almost  before  the  meal 
was  ended,  two  of  our  party  had  dropped  asleep  over  their 
trenchers  from  fatigue :  the  Druses  had  retired  from  the  haunted 

precincts  to  their  village,  and  W ,  L ^  and  I,  went  out 

into  the  garden  to  smoke  our  pipes  by  Lady  Hester's  lonely 
tomb.  Here  we  sat,  and  mused,  and  moralized  to  an  extent  that 
few  would  have  given  that  wild  party  credit  for  on  seeing  the 
pipes  and  the  old  teapot  of  brandy-and-water,  that  looked  some- 
what out  of  place  in  that  romantic  scene.  About  midnight  we 
fell  asleep  upon  the  ground,  wrapped  in  our  capotes ;  and  dream- 
ed of  ladies,  and  tombs,  and  prophets,  till  the  neighing  of  our 
horses  announced  the  dawn. 

Afler  a  hurried  breakfast  on  fragments  of  the  last  night's  re- 
past, we  strolled  out  over  the  extensive  gardens.  Here  many  a 
broken  arbour  and  trellis,  bending  under  masses  of  jasmine  and 
honeysuckle,  show  the  care  and  taste  that  were  once  lavished  oa 
this  wild  but  beautiful  hermitage :  a  garden-house,  surrounded  by 
an  enclosure  of  roses  run  wild,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of 
myrtle  and  bay-trees.  This  was  Lady  Hester's  favourite  resort 
during  her  lifetime  ;  and  now  within  its  silent  enclosure 

"  After  lifeV  fitful  fever,  she  Bleeps  well." 

The  hand  of  ruin  has  dealt  very  sparingly  with  all  those  in- 
teresting  relics ;  the  Pasha's  power  by  day,  and  the  fear  of  i^irits 
by  night,  keep  off  marauders ;  and,  though  we  made  firee  with 
broken  benches  and  fallen  doorposts  for  fuel,  we  reverently  ab- 
stained from  displacing  anything  in  the  establishment,  except  a 
few  roses,  which  tliere  was  no  living  thing  but  bees  and  nightin- 
gales to  regret.  It  was  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
spots  1  ever  witnessed :  its  silence  and  beauty,  its  richness  and 
desolation,  lent  to  it  a  touching  and  mysterious  character,  that 
suited  well  the  memory  of  that  strange  hermit-lady,  who  made  it 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  even  in  Palestine. 
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Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was  niece  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  seems  to 
have  possessed  or  acquired  something  of  his  indomitable  energy 
and  proud  self-reliance  during  the  time  that  she  resided  with  the 
great  war-minister.  Soon  after  his  death  she  left  England,  and 
there  is  a  legend  current  that  attributes  to  the  saddest  event  con- 
nected  wi^  Corunna's  mournful  victory  the  cause  of  her  self-ex- 
ile.  I  quote  the  following  extracts  from  the  author  of  "  Eothen/' 
who  knew  her  well. 

<<  I  can  hardly  tell  why  it  should  be,  but  there  is  a  longing  for 
the  East,  very  commonly  felt  by  proud-hearted  people,  when 
goaded  by  sorrow.  Lady  Hester  obeyed  this  impulse :  for  some 
time,  I  believe,  she  was  at  Constantinople,  where  her  magnificoace 
and  near  alliance  to  the  great  minister  gained  her  considerable 
influence.     Afterwards  she  passed  into  Syria. 

"  The  people  of  this  country,  excited  by  the  achievements  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  begun  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  their 
land  being  occupied  by  the  English,  and  many  of  them  looked 
upon  Lady  Hester  as  a  princess,  who  came  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  expected  conquest. 

"  The  prestige  created  by  the  rumours  of  her  high  and  unde- 
fined rank,  as  well  as  of  her  wealth  and  corresponding  maignifi- 
cence,  was  well  sustained  by  her  imperious  character  and  her 
dauntless  bravery.  Her  influence  increased.  I  never  heard 
anything  satisfactory  as  to  the  real  extent  or  duration  of  her 
sway ;  but  it  seems  that,  for  a  time,  at  least,  she  certainly  exer- 
cised something  like  sovereignty  amongst  the  wandering  tribes." 
And  afterwards  when,  through  the  failure  of  the  wealth  that 
she  lavished  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  "  her  earthly  kingdom  had 
passed  away,  she  strove  for  spiritual  power,  and  impiously  dared, 
as  it  was  whispered,  to  boast  some  mystic  union  with  the  very 
Gk)d  of  very  God !" 

I  have  not  space  to  follow  this  eloquent  author  through  all  the 
details  of  his  visit  to  the  prophet-lady.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
few  who  had  ever  been  admitted  to  anytliing  like  familiar  inter- 
course with  this  strange  spirit  during  her  Syrian  seclusion,^  and 


*  Although  numbon  Tuuted  the  convent,  her  ladyBhip  almoRt  invariably  re- 
foied  admittance  to  etnuigen.    She  assigned  as  a  reason  th^  nae  which  M.  da 
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the  task  of  describing  her  could  not  have  &llen  into  abler  hands. 
I  shall  only  add  that  she  believed  in  magic,  astrology,  and — ^in- 
credible  as  it  may  appear^-in  her  own  divine  mission.  She  had 
two  mares,  which  were  held  sacred  by  herself  and  her  attend- 
ants ;  one  was  singularly  marked,  even  to  deformity,  by  a  nat- 
ural saddle ;  this  animal  was  never  mounted,  but  reserved  fiir 
some  divinity  whom  she  was  to  accompany  on  his  triumphal  en- 
try into  Jerusalem.  The  other  was  retained  for  her  own  ''mount," 
on  the  same  remarkable  occasion. 

A  lady  at  Beyrout,  as  distinguished  for  her  wit  as  for  her 
beauty,  told  me  that,  on  Lady  Hester's  death,  die  had  purchased 
the  divinely-saddled  mare,  and  that,  had  it  been  intended  to  carry 
the  devil  himself,  it  could  not  have  been  better  chosen.  No  one 
being  able  to  manage  the  pampered  brute,  it  was  sold  for  a  trifle 
and  lost  sight  of. 

The  Pasha  of  Sidon  presented  Lady  Hester  with  the  deserted 
convent  of  Mar  Ely  as  on  her  arrival  in  his  country,  and  this  she 
soon  converted  into  a  fortress,  garrisoned  by  a  band  of  Albanians : 
her  only  attendants  besides,  were  her  doctor,  her  secretary,  and 
some  female  slaves.  Public  rumour  soon  busied  itself  with  such 
a  personage,  and  exaggerated  her  influence  and  power.  It  is 
even  said  that  she  was  crowned  Queen  of  the  East  at  Palmyra 
by  50,000  Arabs.  She  certainly  exercised  almost  despotic  power 
in  her  neighbourhood  on  the  mountain ;  and,  what  was  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  proof  of  her  talents,  she  prevailed  on  some 
Jews  to  advance  large  sums  of  money  to  her  on  her  note  of 
hand.* 

Her  personal  appearance  shortly  before  her  death  is  thus  de- 
scribed  by  the  author  I  have  previously  quoted  :  "  The  large 
commanding  features  of  the  gaunt  woman,  then  upwards  of  sixty 

I^inartine  had  made  of  hia  interview.  Mm.  T.,  who  pasMd  aomo  weeka  at 
Djouni,  told  na,  that,  when  Lady  Heater  read  hia  account  of  thia  interview,  ahe 
exclahned,  "  It  is  all  falae ;  we  did  not  converM  to^ethor  for  more  than  five 
moratea:  bot,  no  matter--iio  tnvBller  hereafter  ahall  betray  or  forge  my  con- 


•  It  abonld  be  mentioned,  with  honour,  that  all  her  defala,  howwar  raahly 
contracted,  have  been  paid ;  with  the  exception  of  the  naorioua  Sntereat  de- 
manded apon  aome. 
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years  old,  reminded  me  of  her  relative,  the  great  statesman,  that 
lay  dying  in  the  House  of  Lords,  according  to  Copley's  picture  ; 
her  face  was  of  the  most  astonishing  whiteness  ;  she  wore  a  very 
large  turban,  which  seemed  to  be  of  pale  Cashmere  shawls,  so  as 
entirely  to  conceal  the  hair ;  her  dress,  from  the  chin  down  to 
the  point  at  which  it  was  concealed  by  the  drapery  which  she 
held  over  her  lap,  was  a  mass  of  white  linen  loosely  folding — an 
ecclesiastical  sort  of  affair,  more  like  a  surplice  than  any  of  those 
blessed  creations  which  our  souls  love  under  the  names  of  *  bod- 
dice,'  and  *  collar,'  and  *  habit-shirt,'  and  sweet  *  chemisette.' 
Such  was  the  outward  seeming  of  the  personage  that  sat  before 
me  ;  and  indeed,  she  was  almost  bound,  by  the  fame  of  her  ac- 
tual achievement,  as  well  as  by  her  sublime  pretensions,  to  look  a 
little  differently  from  the  rest  of  womankind."* 

All  that  I  could  gather  from  report  I  here  subjoin  in  a  letter, 
vhich  I  wrote  at  the  time  to  the  author  of  "  Edthen,"  and  which 
he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  quote  in  his  work : — 

"  Dj<nim,  May,  1843. 

"  I  reached  this  strange  hermitage  last  night ;  and,  though 
Time,  and  some  naval  officers  who  accompanied  me  hither,  are 
pressing  my  departure,  I  am  too  glad  to  find  myself  in  a  place 
which  I  am  indebted  to  your  description  for  having  visited,  to  al- 
low the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  to  pass  by. 

*'  How  beautiful  must  have  been  this  convent-palace  when  you 
saw  it — ^its  strange  mistress  doing  its  hospitalities,  and  exercising 
her  self- won  regal  power  !  She  appears  to  have  carried  things 
with  a  high  hand  in  this  curious  country  :  a  friend  of  mine  has  a 
Letter  from  the  Sultan  to  her  beginning  <  Cousin.'  Mehemet  Ali 
could  make  nothing  of  her  :  she  annihilated  a  village  for  disobe- 
dience,  and  burned  a  mountain-chalet  with  all  its  inhabitants,  en 
account  of  the  murder  of  two  French  travellers,  who  had  been 
under  the  protection  of  her  Firman.  To  the  last  she  held  on  gal- 
lantly ;  a'^d,  even  when  confined  to  her  bed  and  dying,  she  sought 
for  no  companionship  or  comfort  but  such  as  she  could  find  in  her 
own  powerful,  though  unmanageable  mind. 

*  Eoihon,  p.  1^. 
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"  Mr.  MoorCy  our  consul  at  Bey  rout,  hearing  she  was  ill,  rode 
over  the  mountains,  to  visit  her,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
the  American  missionary.  It  was  evening  when  they  arrived, 
and  a  profound  silence  was  over  all  the  palace ;  no  one  met  them ; 
Uicy  lighted  their  own  lamps  in  the  outer  court,  and  passed  un- 
questioned  through  court  and  gallery,  until  they  came  to  where 
ske  lay.  A  corpse  was  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  palace,  and  the 
isolation  from  her  kind  which  she  had  sought  so  long  was  indeed 
complete.  That  morning,  thirty -seven  servants  had  watched 
every  motion  of  her  eye :  its  spell  once  darkened  by  death,  every 
one  fled  with  such  plunder  as  they  could  secure.  A  little  girl, 
adopted  by  her  and  maintained  for  years,  took  her  watch  and 
some  papers  on  which  she  had  set  peculiar  value.  Neither  the 
ciiild  nor  the  property  were  ever  seen  again.  Not  a  single  thing 
was  lefl  in  the  room  wliere  she  lay  dead,  except  tlio  ornaments 
U|)un  her  fierbon  :  no  one  had  ventured  to  touch  these,  and  even 
in  death  she  seemed  able  to  protect  herself.  At  midnight,  her 
countryman  and  the  missionary  carried  her  out  by  torchlight  to  a 
spot  in  the  garden  that  had  been  formerly  her  favourite  resort, 
and  tJierc  they  buried  her." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

YYRX,   8JDON,  AND  ACRB. 

We  wandered  on  to  many  a  shrine, 
By  faith  or  ages  made  divine ; 
And  then  we  visited  each  place 
Where  valour's  deeds  had  left  a  trace ; 
Or  sought  the  spots  renowned  no  leas 
For  Nature's  lasting  loveliness. 

The  Troubadour,  byUlSiL. 

The  road  down  the  mountain  was  full  of  interest,  and  on 
reaching  the  plain  we  found  a  path  that  lay  along  the  hanks  of  a 
sparkling  river,  leading  us  out  upon  a  finely  curved  and  yellow, 
sanded  shore.  We  galloped  along  these  sands  for  several  mllesy 
and  then  entered  Sidon,  through  a  guardhouse  and  covered  way 
filled  with  Turkish  soldiers.  We  passed  several  groups  along 
the  shore  that  would  each  have  made  a  highly. colon  red  painting : 
those  who  have  been  struck  by  the  picturesqucness  of  gipsy  en- 
campments  in  England  may  fancy  the  amusement  a  wayfarer 
continually  finds  in  a  country  where  such  life  is  universal ;  but 
in  the  latter,  the  long  beards  of  the  Moslem,  the  gay  colours  of 
their  dresies,  and  the  trowsered  women,  with  their  various  veils 
and  turbans,  infinitely  diversify  the  groups. 

Sidon  is  as  irregularly  built,  and  has  streets  as  narrow,  and  as 
much  varied  by  bazaars,  cafes,  and  stables,  as  the  other  oriental 
towns  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  Its  fortifications  offered 
considerable  resistance  to  the  Anglo- Austrian-Turkish  army  in 
the  late  siege :  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
breach  when  effected  on  the  land  side,  and  was  well  seconded  in 
his  attack  by  the  fire  of  the  British  fleet. 

There  are  some  remains  of  Fakreddin's  palace,  standing  out 
into  the  sea,  and  only  connected  with  the  town  by  a  long  and  nar- 
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row  bridge  :  into  this  palace  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  had  been 
thrown,  but  they  hesitated  to  cross  the  bridge,  swept  as  it  was  by 
the  fire  of  the  Egyptian  troops.  A  mate  on  board  one  of  the 
English  steamers,  named  Cummins,  observed  their  hesitation,  and 
entreated  permission  from  his  commanding  officer  to  land  and 
lead  them  :  this  was  granted  with  some  difficulty  ;  the  youug 
sailor  pulled  to  the  palace,  in  the  dingey,  leapt  ashore,  and  called 
on  the  Turks  with  a  cheer  to  follow  him.  He  sprang  upon  the 
bridge  under  a  shower  of  balls,  and  was  half  way  across  it  be- 
fore  his  infidel  allies  dared  to  support  him ;  they  came  on  then 
with  the  bayonet,  and  the  western  town  was  won.  This  was 
told  to  me  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Vernon  riding  by  my  side, 
who  omitted  to  mention  that  his  own  forehead  had  been  laid  opeii 
by  a  bullet,  while  gallantly  leading  another  attack  on  the  same 
place. 

We  established  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  inn,  in  a  comer  of  an 
immense  caravanserai,  on  one  side  of  which  some  twenty  or  thirty 
handsome  horses,  belonging  to  the  Emir  Bescheer,  were  standing 
in  the  open  air.  They  were  all  picketted  by  the  near  fore- foot 
to  their  feeding  trough,  (there  are  no  mangers  here)  and  by  the 
off  hind-foot  to  a  peg  about  two  yards  behind  them.  We  dined 
together  in  the  khan,  and  tiien,  though  evening  was  closing  in, 
my  four  naval  friends  set  off  at  a  gallop  to  ride  to  Bey  rout  in 
the  dark.  The  distance  was  about  thirty  miles,  along  a  pathway 
as  rough  as  ever  tried  in  vain  to  daunt  a  traveller,  and  this  af- 
forded  additional  zest  to  their  undertaking.  One  of  their  horses 
was  obliged  to  be  lef\  at  Sidon,  and  another  died  on  their  way 
back,  but  both  these  high-metthid  brutes  showed  game  to  the  last. 

I  found  myself  once  more  alone,  in  a  whitewashed,  dirty 
apartment,  with  only  my  carpet  for  a  bed  ;  but  after  three  days' 
hard  travel  and  almost  sleepless  nights,  even  this  seemed  luxu- 
ry :  I  lay  down  in  my  capote,  and  slept  for  fourteen  hours. 

Sidon  is  called  Saida  in  the  language  of  the  country.  It  con- 
tains about  7,000  inhabitants,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are 
Moslems,  the  remainder  Jews,  Maronites,  and  Greek  Christians. 
Until  the  time  of  Fakreddin,  it  had  a  good  port,  but  that  Emir 
filled  all  the  harbours  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Sultan's  fleets  from  anchoring  here,  when  he  revoltcKi  from  hk 
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authority.  The  citadel  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Louis  XI., 
and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  orchards  and  gardens,  diversi- 
fied with  country-houses,  that  ornament  the  environs.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  town,  consisting  of  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalls, 
has  been  transferred  of  late  years  to  Bey  rout. 

This  is  the  most  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia :  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Homer  :  it  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  by  Joshua,  but  never 
was  subdued  by  the  Israelites.  For  wealth,  commerce,  luxury, 
vice,  and  power,  it  was  unequalled  in  the  Levant,  until  Tyre 
outstripped  it,  and  Salmanescr  conquered  it.  Thence  it  passed 
successively  under  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  Syrians, 
Egyptians,  Romans,  Arabs,  and  Crusaders.  It  was  an  opulent 
city  at  the  time  when  Christ  visited  its  territory,  and  it  sent  a 
bishop  to  the  council  of  Nice  in  325.  Its  destruction  was  ac- 
complished by  Melek  Adel,  the  brother  of  Saladin,  in  1197,  from 
which  it  only  partially  recovered  at  intervals,  to  be  as  oAen  de- 
stroyed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Fakrcddin  re- 
stored  it  to  considerable  importance,  and  rendered  it  the  seaport 
of  Damascus,  whence  it  is  distant  only  three  days'  journey  :  af- 
ter  this,  it  became  almost  a  colony  of  the  French,  but  they  were 
driven  out  by  Djezzar  Pasha  in  1791 ;  and,  since  then,  European 
vessels  seldom  approach  its  dangerous  coast.* 

Early  on  the  29th  of  May,  I  started  for  Tyre,  which,  seated  on 
a  peninsula,  soon  became  visible  from  the  coast  along  which  I 
rode.  The  way  was  profoundly  lonely  :  I  did  not  meet  a  living 
creature  throughout  the  day,  except  some  Syrian  girls  who  drew 
water  for  me  at  a  well  near  Sidon.  As  evening  closed  in  I  found 
myself  on  a  wide,  solitary  plain,  only  diversified  by  a  dark  and 
almost  stagnant  river  :f  heavy  clouds  were  hanging  on  the  hori- 
zon, thunder  muttered  ominously  among  the  distant  hills,  bull- 
frogs were  croaking  harshly  on  the  banks — the  whole  scene  wore 
an  aspect  of  utter  desolation.      Fording    the   stream  where  it 


*  Robinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  416. 

t  This  is  the  Liettani,  the  Leontes  of  ancient  times,  which  waten  the  vale 
•TBaalbec. 
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reached  my  saddle-bow,  I  spurred  on  to  the  ruins  of  a  Saraeeoio 
castle  commanding  the  |>a8sage  of  the  river,  and  entering  under 
a  low,  vaulted  passage,  found  myself  in  the  courtyard  of  a  ruin 
that  seemed  a  capital  specimen  of  a  robber's  haunt :  dark  caverns 
and  gloomy  vaults  appeared  in  every  direction :  the  old  walls  of 
the  donjon  towered  over  my  head,  and  except  my  own  servants, 
there  was  probably  no  living  man  outside  its  walls  for  ten  miles 
round :  the  appearance  of  two  armed  Arabs  whom  I  found  here 
was  as  little  prepossessing  as  the  aspect  of  the  place,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  be  fastidious.  I  flung  the  rein  of  my  horse  to  one  of 
the  strangers  to  be  led  about,  and  ordering  the  other  to  make  a 
fire  instantly,  I  sat  down  upon  a  fallen  column,  and  lighted  my 
pipe.  The  assumption  of  authority  generally  confers  the  poftscs- 
sion  of  it  in  a  country  where  every  one  is  unknown  to  his  neigh- 
hour :  the  Arabs  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  then  sat  about 
obeying  the  orders  of  their  extempore  tyrant ;  my  horse  was  cool, 
and  a  cheerful  fire  blazing,  when  my  servants  arrived. 

We  kept  watch  by  turns  during  the  night,  having  shared  our 
evening  meal  with  the  Arabs,  who  kept  prowling  about  all  night; 
the  next  morning  I  was  cantering  along  the  sands  to  Tyre,  be- 
fore tlie  sun  rose  upon  that  ill-favoured  castle.  Passing  the  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct  on  the  leA,  and  some  colunms  of  granite  on  the 
right  along  the  shore,  I  came  to  the  isthmus  by  which  Alexander 
connected  the  mainland  with  the  island,  in  order  to  invest  tlie 
city  which  then  occupied  the  latter.  The  original  Tyre  seems 
to  have  been  built  upon  the  continent :  it  was  founded  by  a  Si- 
donian  colony,  240  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, to  which  its  king,  Hiram,  largely  contributed.  This  city 
has  dearly  purchased  its  celebrity,  having  been  besieged  by  Sal- 
manaser,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Alexander ;  Antigonus,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Saracens,  and  Ccusaders ;  Egyptians,  Turks,  and— of 
course — by  the  English. 

Tyre  was  visited  by  Christ  and  by  St.  Paul ;  it  became  a  Chris- 
tian bishopric  in  very  early  times.  In  the  fourth  century,  Je- 
rome speaks  of  it  as  the  finest  city  in  Phoenicia ;  and  the  Vene- 
tians held  it  for  many  years  aAer  the  Crusades,  partly  restoring 
its  character  for  commerce,  wealth,  and  manufactures.  I  confess 
!  was  disappointed  m  its  appearance.     Its  strength  and  beauty  of 
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position,  and  even  its  desolation,  were  less  than  I  had  expected :  it 
is  an  ugly,  little,  matter-of-fact  looking  town,  containing  periiaps 
5000  inhabitants,  of  the  usual  squalid  but  contented,  or  rather 
resigned,  appearance.  The  buildings  occupy  the  northern  side 
of  the  peninsula  ;  on  the  southern  side,  it  is  true,  there  are  some 
rocks  lonely  enough  for  "  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets  upon ;"  but 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  was  accomplished  probably  many  years  ago. 

As  Palae  Tyrus  was  probably  the  only  city  in  existence  here 
at  the  time  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  "  that  Tyre  should  be  ut- 
terly  destroyed  and  never  rebuilt,"  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not 
allude  to  the  present  town,  which  has  been  rebuilt  at  least  nine 
times.  The  former  was  probably  called  False  Tyrus  only  for 
distinction,  after  the  modem  town  had  risen,  and  has  been  inge- 
niously argued  to  have  occupied  a  space  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  where  a  steep  rock  marks  the  site  of  its  citadel.* 

From  this  shore  starts  up  a  bold  range  of  hills,  extending  far 
into  the  sea,  called  anciently  the  "  Promontorium  Album."  Trav- 
ersing this,  we  came  in  view  of  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  with 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Acre  in  the  distance  relieved  off  the 
heights  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  terminated  the  seaward  view. 
Descending  from  the  mountain  to  this  plain  by  a  very  steep  and 
difficult  path,  called  formerly  "  The  ladder  of  Tyre,"  we  travers- 
ed the  plain  for  some  hours  :  it  was  only  partially  cultivated,  the 
greater  part  consisting  of  grassy  tracts  tufted  with  rushes,  and 
occasionally  sheltered  by  groups  of  trees  under  which  shep- 
herds watched  their  docks.  A  few  villages  were  scattered  widely 
apart,  each  with  a  large  walled  enclosure  to  protect  their  cattle 
at  night  from  the  foraging  Bedouin. 

As  evening  approached,  the  plain  grew  very  lonely,  though  I 
met  some  shepherds  anxiously  hurrying  their  herds  homeward : 
their  country  looked  quite  Arcadian,  the  evening  was  calm  and 
beautiful,  yet  anxiety  and  fear  were  depicted  in  every  counte- 
nance. We  soon  learned  that  there  had  been  a  battle  on  the 
plain  the  day  before,  and  the  people  were  hourly  expecting  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  from  the  Bedouin  who  had  been  repulsed. 

■  Seo  *'  NamiiTo  of  a  Voyage  along  the  Shoroa  of  the  Mediterraaeaa,* 
iK.,  by  W.  R.  WUd. 
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One  or  two  of  these  wild  horsemen  had  passed  me  at  a  gallop, 
and  I  met  several  more  in  a  body  soon  afterwards :  they  drew  up 
along  the  path  as  I  approached,  but,  though  they  did  not  ofier  the 
usual  salutation,  they  permitted  me  to  pass  unquestioned.  I  then 
pulled  up  to  wait  for  my  servants,  and,  ofiering  some  tobacco,  en- 
tered into  such  conversation  with  them  as  I  could  maintain. 

These  fellows  always  appear  on  a  journey  as  if  they  were 
going  to  war ;  and  indeed  these  occupations  are  almost  synony- 
mous  with  tribes  "  whose  hand  is  against  every  man's :"  when 
they  do  go  to  war,  there  is  nothing  in  their  outward  appearance 
that  displays  any  change  from  their  most  peaceful  guise.  Their 
wild  fierce  eyes,  and  screaming  voices,  and  vehement  gestures, 
made  them  any  thing  but  agreeable  company,  especially  at  such 
an  hour ;  and  it  was  with  no  slight  feeling  of  release  I  heard 
their  "  salaam,"  as  I  rode  oiT  to  overtake  my  baggage-horses, 
which  had  now  passed  by. 

The  muleteer  declared  it  was  certain  destruction  to  encamp 
near  the  highway,  under  the  circumstances ;  and  we  wandered 
considerably  out  of  our  track  in  search  of  a  village  where  we 
could  get  food  for  our  horses.  At  length,  just  at  nightfall,  we 
came  to  a  lone  farmhouse  round  which  was  a  sort  of  fortification, 
consisting  of  a  wall  twenty  feet  high  :  within  this  enclosure  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds  were  collected,  as  we  could  gather  from 
the  bleating  and  lowing  that  had  attracted  us  to  the  spot.  The 
tent  was  soon  pitched,  and  the  horses  picketted,  when  the  mule- 
teer  proceeded  to  the  farm,  to  make  search  for  barley,  straw,  and 
milk ;  there  was  no  answer  to  his  repeated  applications  at  the 
gate,  though  we  could  hear  voices  whispering  within,  and  he  an- 
nounced liberal  offers  in  a  loud  voice.  Our  horses  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  morning,  however,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  feed  them ;  so  my  servant  and  I  added  through  the  keyhole  our 
solicitations — which  were  equally  ineffectual.  Only  one  method 
of  admission  remained  ;  I  sent  a  bullet  through  the  look  of  a 
wicket,  which  instantly  flew  open,  and  my  servant  and  I  entered 
with  as  angry  countenances  as  if  it  hail  been  our  house  that  was 
broken  into.  We  were  met  by  an  old  man  and  two  or  three 
women,  whose  words  were  instantly  overborne  by  a  torrent  of 
abuse  frum  my  servant,  who  declared  tliat  the  bearer  of  the  Sul« 
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tan's  finnan  had  been  insulted  by  ^eir  inhospitality ;  that,  in. 
9tead  of  receiving  pay  for  their  vile  goods,  they  ought  to  have 
their  house  burned  over  their  heads  ;  and  that  their  beards  should 
be  shaved  off  to  adorn  jackasses."'  Though  annoyed  at  my  dra- 
goman's  violence,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  support  him,  and  the 
result  was  the  most  anxious  civility :  a  large  jar  of  milk  and  ao 
earthen  bowl  of  barley  were  eagerly  presented  to  us  by  the  wo- 
men ;  all  the  blessings  of  Allah  invoked  upon  our  heads ;  and  de- 
parting with  our  prize,  we  were  respectfully  escorted  by  young 
men  who  now  appeared  in  all  directions. 

Our  horses  were  fed,  our  supper  eaten,  and  in  half  an  hour  I 
was  seated  quietly  in  the  lately  hostile  farmhouse,  smoking  in  the 
centre  of  a  friendly  circle  as  if  I  had  been  acquainted  with  them 
for  years.  A  little  powder  for  priming  to  the  men,  and  a  few 
trinkets  to  the  women,  raised  me  to  the  summit  of  popularity ; 
when  I  retired  to  my  tent  for  the  night,  my  hand  was  covered 
with  kisses,  and  Allah  was  entreated  to  take  care  that  my  shadow 
never  should  grow  less. 

This  is  a  common  specimen  of  Syrian  life  ;  the  people,  natu- 
rally kind  and  hospitable,  live  in  such  perpetual  fear  and  distrust 
of  all  around  them  that  their  character  misrepresents  itself,  and 
the  traveller  must  oflen  perforce  act  as  his  necessity,  not  his  in- 
clination, dictates. 

The  next  morning,  my  tent  was  struck  and  the  horses  loaded 
before  sunrise  ;  but,  even  then,  a  Syrian  damsel  came  out  of  the 
fortification  with  a  bowl  of  fresh  milk  as  a  freewill  oflering.  I 
was  not  a  little  pleased  when  she  refused  payment  for  her  cour- 
tesy, though  it  cost  me  a  coral  necklace  to  reward  it. 

As  I  rode  towards  Acre,  I  met  many  travellers,  all  armed  to  the 
teeth ;  they  drew  close  together  as  I  approached,  although  alone, 
for  my  people  had  gladly  joined  company  with  some  other  way- 
farers :  as  they  were  in  enjoyment  of  security  and  society,  I 
pushed  on  unattended  towards  the  place  of  my  destination.  1 
soon  overtook  a  Bedouin,  who  was  splendidly  mounted,  and  seem. 
od  to  welcome  my  arrival  as  a  spectator  of  the  prowess  and 

*  Hub  IB  the  usttal  style  of  addrees  in  this  country  from  the  stronger  party » 
the  ezptemons  of  ciyility  are  propoitionably  extravagant 
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beauty  of  his  horse :  the  squalidness  of  his  own  appearance  con- 
trasted curiously  with  ^e  proud  carriage  of  the  noble  animal  he 
rode,  and  the  richness  of  his  own  arms.  Observing  my  admira- 
tion, he  dashed  his  sharp  stirrups  into  his  horse's  flanks ;  flew 
forward,  and  wheeled  round  me  at  a  gallop,  whirling  his  tufted 
spear  above  his  head  with  loud  cries,  and  then  pulling  up  short 
beside  me.  He  was  then  in  high  good  humour ;  he  even  praised 
my  horse,  and  proceeded  to  eulogize  the  English  and  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  who  appears  at  present  to  be  considered  as  the  hero  of  the 
East.  We  were  then  in  sight  of  Acre,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
remembered  our  bombardment :  suddenly  his  countenance  light- 
ed up  as  if  it  reflected  the  magnificent  explosion,  and  he  exclaim, 
ed,  "  Ibrahim  Pasha,  taib,  taib !"  {very  good)  "  pop !  pop  !  pop !" — 
"  Ingeleez,*  taib  kheteer'*  (excellent) — "  hoo !  Bombe  !"  and,  so 
saying,  he  shot  his  lance  high  into  the  air,  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
plosion  as  compared  with  the  Egyptian's  fusillade. 

We  now  approached  the  encampment  of  his  tribe,  which  he 
pointed  out,  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him  thither.  I  declined 
the  tempting  invitation,  and  soon  afterwards  reached  Acre,  where, 
they  say,  it  will  require  ten  years  of  labour  to  repair  the  effects 
of  the  English  fire. 

Ptolemais,  Acre,  or,  as  the  Syrians  call  it,  Akka,  is  imposing, 
looking  from  the  outside ;  but  within,  it  is  poor,  dirty,  and  irreg. 
ularly  built.  Some  hundred  Turkish  soldiers  and  many  im- 
pressed  peasants  were  at  work  upon  the  fortifications ;  but  there 
was  little  other  appearance  of  activity  or  life  within  its  silent 
streets. 

Beyrout,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  had  been  successively  captured  for 
the  Turks  by  our  squadron  under  Commodore  Napier,  almost  as 
rapidly  as  he  could  cruise  along  the  coast.  On  the  3rd  Novem- 
ber,  1840,  Admiral  Stopford  was  joined  by  the  Commodore  oflT 
Acre,  and,  a  flag  of  truce  being  rejected,  they  went  to  work  at 
once.  The  town  was  commanded,  and  the  artillery  directed  by 
Colonel  Schultzc,  a  Pole  in  Mehemet  All's  service  :  he  was  known 
in  the  Egyptian  army  as  Youssef  Aga,  and  had  obtained  coo- 
■iderable  distinction  in  the  Syrian  war.     He  found  the  guns  upon 
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the  fortifications  very  badly  mounted  ;  and,  as  the  artillerymen 
were  proportionately  inefficient,  he  laid  the  guns  himself  so  as  to 
command  the  line  of  buoys  placed  at  night  by  the  British  boats, 
concluding  that  they  marked  the  stations  which  our  ships  were  to 
occupy.  Unfortunately  for  his  plans,  these  buoys  only  nuirked 
the  soundings — the  path,  and  not  the  resting-places — of  our  gal- 
lant fleet.  The  powerful  steam- frigates  required  no  moorings — 
running  in  close  under  the  walls,  they  took  up  their  positions,  and 
laid  their  guns  with  as  much  precision  as  so  many  batteries  of 
horse-artillery ;  the  rest  of  the  squadron  separating  into  two 
divisions,  opened  a  cross-fire  from  the  north  and  south-west  upon 
the  town.  The  Phoenix,  with  the  Admiral  on  board,  began  the 
action  about  noon,  and  plied  her  powerful  artillery  with  such 
accuracy,  that  she  cleared  and  dismounted  every  gun  upon  the 
fortifications,  where  her  shot  could  find  space  enough  in  the  em- 
brazures  to  enter  by  :  many  of  our  ships,  especially  the  Castor 
frigate,  were  anchored  within  musket-shot ;  and  the  rattle  of  in- 
numerable small  arms  filled  up  the  momentary  pauses  leA  by  the 
booming  of  a  thousand  guns. 

The  whole  mass  of  the  lofty  fortifications  appeared  like  one 
great  volcanic  mountain,  enveloped  in  a  pyramid  of  cloud-like 
smoke,  through  which  the  lightnings  flashed,  and  the  thunder 
pealed  from  every  battlement  and  bastion.  The  ships,  too,  were 
each  enveloped  in  its  own  canopy  of  flame-pierced  smoke,  sur- 
rounding the  fiery  promontory  like  a  Liparian  Cyclades :  the  day 
was  gloriously  bright ;  and  the  glimpses  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  around,  appearing  through  vistas  of  white  smoke-clouds 
reflected  in  the  water,  were  described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness 
as  producing  the  grandest  conceivable  eflect.  The  cannonade 
seemed  to  reach  its  climax  in  the  explosion  of  the  powder-maga- 
zine of  Acre,  which  through  all  the  brilliant  sunshine  threw  a 
glare  upon  the  distant  hills,  and  sent  two  thousand  Egyptians  in 
fragments  to  the  skies :  the  batteries  to  the  southward  then  ceased 
to  fire,  from  want  of  hands  to  work  the  guns,  but  those  to  the 
northward  were  fought  bravely  to  the  last.  In  the  night,  the 
Egyptians  evacuated  the  town ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
British  and  their  allies  took  undisputed  possession  of  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  Levant. 
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It  was  not  the  strength  of  these  fortifications,  however,  power- 
ful  as  they  were,  but  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  British  and 
those  whom  they  animated,  that  beat  back  Napoleon  from  these 
walls.  **  Yonder  is  the  key  of  the  Bast,"  said  he  to  Murat,  as 
he  sat  down  before  Acre  on  the  18th  of  March,  1799.*  When 
nine  murderous  but  vain  assaults,  sixty  days'  suspense,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  Plague,  had  "  aiibiblisse  le  moral  du  soldat"  and 
avenged  the  wholesale  massacre  of  Jaffa,  the  French  retired  from 
the  siege,  and  entered  Cairo  under  an  arch  of  triumph ! 

But  it  is  to  the  Crusades  that  Acre  owes  its  chief  interest.  It 
was  to  them,  as  to  Napoleon,  the  "  Key  of  the  East."  Ite  old 
walls  have  echoed  to  the  war-cry  of  the  lion-hearted  Richard, 
and  the  chivalrous  Saladin :  and  there  are  few  of  our  ancient 
English  families  whose  ancestors  were  not  to  be  found  among  the 
Christian  host  under  these  beleaguered  towers. 

*  Expeditions  en  Egypt  at  en  Syrie.    Par  J.  Miot,  2d  edition. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


TIUC  BIVOUAC,   AND   MOUNT  CARMEL. 

The  hot  son  shrinks  from  the  land  of  the  Kurd, 
As  the  welcome  cry  to  halt  is  heard. 
Weary  and  famt  were  they  who  had  striven, 
Through  tlie  sultry  hours  when  that  sign  was  given : 
From  the  coursers  back  each  has  loosed  his  rein, 
And  he  feeds  at  will  on  the  verdant  plain. 
Or  drinks  of  the  fount  that  is  gushing  by, 
While  the  evening  breeze  wakes  rejoicingly. 
And  Arab  and  Frank  m  brotherhood  share 
A  luxurious  rest  in  the  perfumed  air ; 
And  that  balmy  sense  of  entire  repose. 
Which  the  trammelled  spirit  too  seldom  knows. 

Anon. 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  my  holy  order,  by  the  habit  which  I  wear,  by  tho 
Mountain  of  our  blessed  founder,  Elias,  even  him  who  was  trandated  without 
sufiering  the  ordinary  pangs  of  mortality. 

The  Taluman, 

Towns  in  the  East  are  so  disagreeable,  and  have  so  few  re. 
sources  ;  the  country  is  so  beautiful  and  full  of  interest,  that  I 
always  felt  a  lively  pleasure  in  passing  out  from  the  guarded 
gates  of  some  old  city,  to  return  to  the  tent,  and  the  wild  pathway 
of  the  plain  or  mountain.  Travel  in  the  East  is  the  occupation 
of  your  whole  time,  not  a  mere  passage  from  one  place  of  resi- 
dence to  another.  "  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  your  foot  is  in  the  stirrup.  To  taste  the  cold  breath 
of  the  earliest  mom,  and  to  lead  or  follow  your  bright  cavalcade 
till  sunset  through  forests  and  mountain  passes,  through  valleys 
and  desolate  plains — all  this  becomes  your  mode  of  life ;  and  you 
ride,  eat,  drink,  and  curse  the  mosquitoes,  as  systematically  as 
your  friends  in  England  eat^  drink,  and  sleep.     If  you  are  wise. 
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you  do  not  look  upon  the  long  period  of  time  thus  occupied  by 
your  journeys  as  the  mere  gulphs  which  divide  you  from  the 
place  to  which  you  are  going :  but  rather,  as  most  rare  and  beau- 
tiful portions  of  life,  from  whence  may  come  thought,  temper,  and 
strength.  Once  feel  this,  and  you  M'ill  grow  happy,  and  contented 
in  your  saddle-home,*** 

Thus  it  is ;  the  haunts  of  men  become  distasteful,  and  their 
habits  irksome  to  one  accustomed  to  the  wild  freedom  and  perfect 
independence  of  an  Eastern  wanderer's  life :  the  very  hardships 
of  tlie  latter  have  a  charm,  and  its  dangers  an  excitement  all  un- 
known to  the  European  traveller. 

You  are  wakened  in  the  morning  by  the  song  of  birds,  which 
the  sleeping  ear,  all  regardless  of  the  jackal's  howl  or  the  ocean's 
roar  throughout  the  night,  yet  recognises  as  its  expected  sum- 
mons. You  fling  off  the  rough  capote,  your  only  covering — start 
from  the  carpet,  your  only  couch — and,  witii  a  plunge  into  the 
river  or  the  sea,  your  toilet  is  made  at  once.  The  rainbow  mists 
uf  morning  are  still  heavy  on  the  landscape  while  you  sip  your 
coffee ;  but,  by  the  time  you  spring  into  the  saddle,  all  is  clear 
and  bright,  and  you  feel,  while  you  press  the  sides  of  your  eager 
horse,  and  the  stirring  influence  of  morning  buoys  you  up,  as  if 
fatigue  could  never  come.  The  breeze,  full  of  Nature's  perfume 
and  Nature's  music,  blusters  merrily  round  your  turban,  as  you 
gallop  to  the  summit  of  some  hill  to  watch  the  Syrian  sunrise 
spread  in  glory  over  Lebanon,  Hermon,  or  Mount  Carmel. 
Meanwhile,  your  tent  is  struck ;  your  various  luggage  packed 
upon  the  horses,  with  a  completeness  and  celerity  that  only  the 
wandering  Arab  can  attain  to,  and  a  heap  of  ashes  alone  remains 
to  mark  the  site  of  your  transient  home.  Your  cavalcade  winds 
slowly  along  the  beaten  path,  but  you  have  many  a  castled  crag, 
or  woody  glen,  or  lonely  ruin  to  explore ;  and  your  untiring  Arab 
courser  seems  ever  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  he  started.  Oc- 
casionally you  meet  some  traveller  armed  to  the  teeth,  who  in- 
quires news  of  the  road  you  have  come,  and  perhaps  relates  some 
marvellous  adventure  from  which  he  has  just  escaped.     He  bris- 


*  Eothen : — a  work  contaioiiig  more  briUiant,  truthful,  and  rlwid  deacrip(ion»    i 
more  delicate  and  rablle  hnmoor,  than  any  other  book  upon  the  Eaat  | 
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ties  like  a  porcupine,  with  a  whole  armoury  of  pistols,  daggeiSy 
and  yatagans,  but  his  first  and  parting  salutation  is  that  of 
"  Peace !"— 4n  no  country  of  the  world  is  that  gentle  word  so  of- 
ten used,  or  so  little  felt. 

Some  khan,  or  convent,  or  bubbling  spring  marks  your  resting- 
place  during  the  burning  noon  ;  and  you  are  soon  again  in  mo- 
tion, with  all  the  exhilaration  of  a  second  morning.  Your  path 
is  as  varied  as  your  thoughts ;  now,  over  slippery  crags,  upon 
some  view-commanding  mountain's  brow  ;  now,  along  verdant 
valleys,  or  through  some  ravine  where  the  winter  torrent  was  the 
last  passenger.  Oleanders  in  rich  bloom  are  scattered  over  the 
green  turf ;  your  horse  treads  odours  out  of  a  carpet  of  wild  flow, 
crs ;  strange  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  are  darting  from  bough  to 
bough  of  the  wild  myrtle  and  the  lemon-tree ;  lizards  are  glcanu 
ing  among  the  rocks ;  and  the  wide  sea  is  so  calm,  and  bright, 
and  mirror-like,  that  the  solitary  ship  upon  its  bosom  seems  sus- 
pended, like  Mahomet's  cofiin,  between  two  skies. 

All  this  time  you  are  travelling  in  the  steps  of  prophets,  con- 
querors, and  apostles ;  perhaps  along  the  very  path  which  the 
Saviour  trod.  "  What  is  yonder  village  ?"  "  Nazareth." 
"  What  yonder  lake  1"  "  The  sea  of  Galilee."  Only  ho  who 
has  heard  these  answers  from  a  native  of  Palestine  can  under* 
stand  their  thrilling  sound. 

But  evening  approaches  ;  your  horse's  step  is  as  free,  but  less 
elastic  than  fourteen  hours  ago.  Some  wayside  khan  or  village 
presents  itself  for  the  night's  encampment ;  but,  more  frequently, 
a  fountain  or  a  river's  bank  is  the  only  inducement  that  decides 
you  to  hold  up  your  hand:  suddenly,  at  that  sign,  the  horses 
stop ;  down  comes  the  luggage ;  and,  by  the  time  you  have  un- 
bridled and  watered  your  horse,  a  carpet  is  spread  on  the  green 
turf,  and  a  fire  is  already  blazing.  As  you  fling  yourself  on  the 
hard  couch  of  earth  with  a  sensation  of  luxury,  one  of  your  at- 
tendants presents  you  with  the  soothing  chibouque,  while  another 
hands  a  tiny  cup  of  cofifee,  which  at  once  restores  tone  to  your 
system,  and  enables  you  to  look  out  upon  the  lovely  sunset  with 
absorbing  satisfaction.  Meanwhile,  your  tent  has  risen  silently 
over  you ;  the  baggage  is  arranged  in  a  crescent  form  rotmd  the 
door ;  the  horses  are  picketted  in  foont.     Your  simple  meal  is 
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soon  despatched,  and  a  quiet  stroll  by  moonlight  concludes  the 
day.  Then,  wrapped  in  your  capote,  you  fling  yourself  once 
more  upon  your  carpet,  place  your  pistols  under  your  saddle-pil- 
low,  and  are  soon  lost  in  such  sleep  as  only  the  care-free  travel- 
ler knows. 

I  had  been  only  three  hours  in  Acre,  but  the  transition  from  its 
melancholy  streets  to  the  open  country  was  delightful.  I  rode 
past  St.  George's  mount,  and  forded  the  little  river  Bel  us,*  whence 
the  route  lay  among  shrubberies  of  valonidis  and  laurustinus,  and 
by  the  banks  of  "  that  ancient  river,  tlie  river  Kishon.''  We 
read  of  this  brook  drowning  many  fugitives  in  the  discomfiture  of 
Siscra's  host ;  and  of  similar  performances  on  its  part  after  the 
Turks  were  defeated  by  the  French  at  Mount  Tabor ;  now,  it 
runs  meekly  and  unostentatiously  into  the  sea,  not  six  yards  wide, 
and  scarcely  reaching  to  the  horses'  knees.  A  fine  avenue  of 
sycamores  partly  shades  the  path  to  CaifTa,  a  pretty,  little,  gaily- 
bazaared  town,  which  we  traversed ;  and,  aflcr  some  steep  climb- 
ing,  arrived  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  promon- 
tory looks  out  upon  the  sea.  The  view  from  here  is  very  grand, 
but  somewhat  saddening,  from  the  loneliness  and  want  of  cultiva- 
tion that  everywhere  meet  the  eye — an  immense  expanse  of 
ocean,  unenlivened  by  a  single  sail ;  wide  tracts  of  land,  uncke- 
quered  by  a  village  ;  and,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  a  few  half 
bald  corn-fields,  and  some  olive  and  sycamore  trees.  The  "  ex- 
cellency of  Carmel  is"  indeed  "  departed ;"  but  there  is  still 
much  that  is  romantic  and  interesting  in  the  character  of  the 
nwuntain  and  the  view  that  it  commands.  Beyond  the  beautiful 
bay  to  the  north,  the  town  and  fortress  of  Acre  stands  boldly  out 
into  the  sea :  on  the  south,  the  extensive  ruins  of  Castel  Pelegrino 
and  a  wild  range  of  mountains  bound  the  horizon. 

*  Here  glan  wm  fint  diicovered.  A  Bhip,  laden  with  nitre,  waiv^tnoded 
on  this  ihvre  abont  2000  yean  ago :  tome  of  her  laflon  employed  blocks  of 
the  fottil  alkali  that  cooatitoted  their  cargo,  to  auppoit  their  kettle  in  the  lire 
which  tiiey  kindled  by  the  river,  and  soon  found  rivuletn  of  cryiital  trickling 
from  the  fuMon  of  thk  substance  with  tlie  flinty  sand.  Tho  stream  holdp  a 
quantity  sf  nlicious  matter  in  solution,  which  it  precipitates  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere ;  hence,  its  banks  are  strewn  with  tliis  fine  flinty  powder,  by  meaia 
sT  which  the  Venetiaiis  attained  to  their  ancient  celebrity  in  this  ail 
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After  a  glance  from  the  heights,  I  descended  to  the  convent,  m 
large,  unadorned  building  of  two  stories  high,  with  a  dome  in  the 
midst.  I  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  fathers ;  and, 
having  met  with  an  accident  in  ascending  the  mountain,  I  stood 
not  a  little  in  need  of  their  hospitality.  It  was  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, instead  of  the  usual  bare,  whitewashed  cell,  to  find  here  a 
neat  little  sitting-room,  snch  as  one  meets  in  Welsh  inns ;  there 
was  even,  I  think,  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  certainly  there  were 
chairs  and  tables,  rare  luxuries  in  these  parts.  What  struck  me 
most,  however,  were  some  pretty  hand-screens,  which  my  host 
told  me  with  pride  had  been  painted  by  a  "  bellissima  signora," 
during  her  stay  at  the  convent.  There  were  numerous  names  of 
lady-visitors  in  the  father's  book ;  and  very  pleasant  it  must  be  to 
those  of  the  gentler  sex  who  venture  upon  this  rough  Syrian  trav- 
cUing  to  rest  their  delicate  limbs  even  for  a  night  on  the  soft 
couches  of  the  Carmelites.  From  the  sitting-room,  a  corridor 
leads  to  four  bed-rooms,  neatly  furnished,  and  extremely  clean : 
one  of  these,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  fathers,  is  even  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  a  married  couple.  In  this  hospitable  convent  I 
remained  for  five  days,  unable  to  leave  my  room,  and  most  kindly 
attended  by  Fra'  Jean  Battista,  and  Fra'  Clementi.  The  latter 
was  a  meek  and  resigned-looking  young  monk,  probably  not  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  but  eleven  of  these  he  had  been  wither- 
ing in  a  convent :  the  former  is  a  very  remarkable  man — ^Jean 
Battista  is  now  seventy  years  old,  yet  his  eye  is  as  full  of  fire, 
and  his  energy  as  fresh,  as  when  he  first  assumed  the  cowl  in 
penance  for  errors  that  were  perhaps  the  consequence  of  his  tem. 
perament.  That  very  temperament,  when  acting  upon  different 
motives,  built  up  this  convent  where  there  had  formerly  been  a 
monastery  of  some  consideration : — indeed  the  whole  mountain 
was  once  sprinkled  over  with  little  hermitages,  wherein  the  fol- 
lowers of  Elijah  sought  for  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  in  the 
scenes  that  had  witnessed  his  trials  and  his  triumph. 

These  hermits  died  upon  the  mountain,  and  with  them  the  soli- 
tary  spirit :  those  who  aflerwards  sought  retirement  here  were 
contented  to  find  it  in  communion  with  fellow-sufferers,  and  tlie 
convent  still  survived.  During  the  siege  of  Acre,  by  Napoleon, 
it  was  converted  into  a  liospltal  for  the  wounded ;  and  after  their 
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retreat,  blown  up  by  the  Pasha,  as  much  out  of  vengeance  as  pre- 
caution. Jean  Battista,  in  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Elijah's  cave, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  found  only  an  altar  and  an  archway 
there ;  but  he  made  a  vow  upon  the  spot  that  he  would  rebuild 
the  sanctuary  ;  and  what  his  strong  will  determined,  his  resolute 
energy  accomplished.  He  travelled  over  Europe,  begging  as  a 
friar  for  this  purpose  during  fourteen  years,  and  now  the  stateliest 
convent  in  Palestine  rewards  his  labours.  Although  its  founder, 
he  is  only  a  lay-brother,  having  appointed  a  Superior  over  the 
Iwcnty-four  Carmelites  who  are  lodged  here,  and  who  dispense 
provisions  to  the  poorer  pilgrims,  for  whom  they  have  also  built  a 
hospice. 

Each  monk  has  some  peculiar  office :  that  of  Fra'  Clementi 
consisted  in  receiving  and  entertaining  guests;  Jean  Battista 
manages  the  temporal  aflfairs,  and  the  rest  are  occupied  in  some 
manner  only  known  to  themselves.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  these 
last ;  but,  while  I  took  my  meals,  Fra'  Clementi  used  to  sit  with 
me :  a  ooarse,  broMrn  cloth  hood  and  cassock,  a  rope  girdle,  and 
sandals,  constituted  his  dress :  his  voice  was  sofl  and  low,  partic- 
ularly when  he  spoke  of  that  home  in  Italy  he  was  never  to  see 
again.  He  had  taken  the  vows  merely  as  other  men  enter  on  a 
professicm,  without  any  particular  reason  for  doing  so ;  yet 
though  only  nineteen  when  he  assumed  the  Carmelite's  cowl,  he 
had  never  regretted  having  done  so.  So  he  said,  at  least,  and 
probably  believed :  although  his  expression  of  countenance  was 
sad  enough,  there  did  not  seem  energy  enough  left  in  his  hopeless 
heart  for  repining. 

There  are  panthers,  partridges,  hyaenas,  and  wild-boars  on  the 
mountain ;  the  few  goatherds  who  invade  its  lonely  valleys  are 
always  armed,  and  drive  their  flocks  into  stone  enclosures'  before 
nightfall.  The  gamekeeper  {or  destroyer,)  employed  by  the 
brothers  of  the  convent  was  unfortunately  absent,  but  they  as- 
surcd  me  that  wild  boars  abounded  here,  and  that  partridge  and 
quail  were  very  numerous. 

A  more  tempting  spring  or  summer  residence  for  any  one  in 
search  of  retirement  could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  this  con- 
vent— magniiioent  scenery,  the  finest  air,  the  calmest  solitude,  at 
oommand ;  Italian  spoken  in  perfection  in  the  only  aociety  ;  and 
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excursions  within  easy  reach  to  Nazareth,  Acre,  Athlit, 
draelon,  Mount  Tabor,  and  Csesarea  Philippi.  The  rule  of  tbe 
convent  is  to  entertain  a  strange  for  a  fortnight  only,  bnt  tfaey 
are  too  happy  to  continue  their  hospitality  as  long  as  be  dboc&i» 
to  remain,  provided  he  will  take  up  his  quarters  occasioDally  in 
the  hospice  when  newer  guests  and  stronger  claimants  on  the 
convent  arrive. 

The  diet  is  simple,  perhaps  too  much  so,  for  those  who  have 
not  become  accustomed  to  Eastern  habits.  Meat,  except  pigeons, 
is  unknown,  and  even  in  that  form  is  very  rare ;  soup  made  of 
vegetables ;  bread,  eggs,  cofiee,  and  milk  are  the  principal  diet ; 
there  was  also  to  be  had  a  refreshing  cordial,  in  which  brandy 
figured  advantageously,  prepared  by  Fra'  dementi's  own  atten. 
uated  hands. 

There  are  some  very  curious  fossils  found  in  a  field  near  the 
convent,  which  are  called  petrified  fruits  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
which  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  melons  and  olives*  in  shape 
and  colour.  I  believe  there  are  other  varieties  in  this  stony  gar. 
den,  but  these  were  all  I  saw :  Fra'  Clementi  gave  me  the  follow, 
ing  account  of  their  origin,  not  as  a  fact,  I  must  observe,  but  as 
a  legend.  A  churlish  sort  of  Israelite,  the  Nabal  of  his  neigh, 
bourhood,  possessed  a  luxuriant  orchard  here  in  Elijah's  time  : 
the  prophet  passing  by  one  day,  and  oppressed  by  thirst,  requested 
this  churl  to  give  him  a  little  fruit  out  of  the  abundance  that  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him.  ''  You  are  mistaken,  old  roan,"  was 
the  inhospitable  answer ;  "  what  you  see  are  only  stones.'* 
"  Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest,"  said  the  wayfarer,  or 
words  to  that  effect,  and  past  on  his  journey.  The  gardener,  on 
turning  round,  found  that  his  own  assertion  was  made  true  ;  and 
the  pilgrim  may  now  freely  gather  the  fruit  that  was  refused  to 
the  Prophet. 

The  ccmvent  is  built  over  the  cave  in  which  Elijah  is  said  to 
have  taken  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  Ahab,  and  a  little  lower 
down  is  a  larger  cavern  called  the   <<Cave  of  the  Prophets," 

*  HieM  olives  are  the  spmee  of  the  foflsU  echinne.  They  are  better  knowa 
u  the  lapU  Judaiea^  whkdi  aboundi  also  in  the  Lebanon. 
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wherein  Obadiah  sheltered  and  fed  the  fiiithful  about  the  same 
time. 

The  day  before  my  departure,  I  went  out  upon  the  mountain 
in  search  of  game :  I  only  got  a  shot  at  one  hy8ena>  which  i 
wounded,  but  he  escaped  from  me  among  clif&  where  my  horse 
could  not  follow.  I  then  rode  into  Caifia,  to  order  horses  for  my 
journey,  and  found  that  every  beast  of  burden  had  been  pressed 
by  the  Turks,  for  the  transport  of  some  regiments  that  were 
marching  to  Beyroi^t.  The  Sultan's  firman  would  have  com- 
pelled the  governor  to  find  horses  for  me,  but  I  was  always  indis- 
posed to  use  its  authority  for  such  a  purpose  ;  as  the  requisition 
would  have  been  made  o{  some  poor  farmer,  whom  no  money 
could  probably  repay,  or  he  would  have  hired  his  horses  freely. 
I  therefore  engaged  a  vessel  to  take  me  to  Jaf&,  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles,  and  the  captain  sai<f  he  could  take  my  own 
horse  on  board  of  her  without  difficulty.  As  it  was  an  open  boat, 
and  did  not  draw  above  three  feet  of  water,  I  was  puzzled  to  know 
how  this  was  to  be  accomplished  ;  but  as  it  frequently  was  done, 
and  must  be  done,  1  left  the  arrangements  to  Syrian  ingenuity. 

The  next  morning,  at  daylight,  I  was  awakened  by  Jean  Bat- 
tista  coming  to  take  leave  of  mc.  He  was  about  to  ride  to  Bey- 
rout,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  which  be  calculated  on 
accomplishing  in  three  days ;  and  yet  his  years  were  seventy. 
Soon  aflcrwards  two  donkeys,  baggaged  to  the  ears,  were  to  be 
seen  picking  their  steps  daintily  down  the  steep  path,  with  a  very 
unwilling  pedestrian  in  the  shape  of  my  servant  assisting  their 
proprietor  to  prevent  the  tottering  little  animals  from  rolling  down 
the  ptecipice.  I  presented  Fra'  Clementi  with  a  somewhat  laiger 
gratuity  than  usual  at  departure,  '*  not  as  repayment  for  the  hos- 
pitality I  had  enjoyed,  but  as  a  grateful  tribute  to  the  convent  and 
its  charities."  These  establishments  are  almost  the  only  hotels  in 
Palestine,  and  their  inmates  always  receive  payment  from  those 
who  are  able  to  afford  it.  While  those  who  differ  from  their 
faith  cheerfully  pay  these  very  moderate  demands,  the  being 
allowed  to  do  so  prevents  one  feeling  otherwise  towards  them, 
than  to  any  other  house  of  entertainment,  where  fire,  food,  and 
shelter  are  a^rded  for  a  price  ;  at  Mount  Camicl,  however,  the 
Hospitality  was  so  genuine,  and  the  attention  of  the  monks  so  kind 
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and  cordial,  that  I  had  no  feeling  but  that  of  a  grateful  guest  as 
I  took  my  leave  of  the  convent. 

My  horse  had  become  quite  pampered  during  his  rest,  and  now 
caracolled  down  the  mountain's  side,  with  a  somewhat  ill-timed 
display  of  activity.  Poor  fellow !  it  was  the  last  day's  health 
and  strength  he  was  to  know. 

Arrived  at  Caiffa,  I  handed  him  over  to  the  captain  of  my  trans- 
port, and  went  into  the  town  about  some  business:  when  I 
returned,  I  found  the  poor  brute  laid  on  his  side  on  a  bed  of  sand 
in  the  hold  of  the  pinnace ;  his  fore- feet  firmly  bound  together, 
and  his  girths  lashed  to  the  gunwale.  I  was  struck  with  remorse, 
as  he  raised  his  speaking  eyes  to  mine,  (he  could  not  move  his 
head,)  and  seemed  to  appeal  against  this  treatment.  However, 
every  one  told  me  it  was  always  thus  that  horses  were  transported ; 
that  we  should  run  to  Jaffa  in  six  hours ;  and,  in  short,  l)ecome 
somewhat  of  a  fatalist,  I  bowed  to  necessity,  thought  of  Islam, 
lighted  my  pipe,  and  gave  orders  to  make  sail. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

JAFFA,   RAMLBH,   AND  TRK   IIILL  OOUlfTET   OF  JUDIA. 

Ib  this  thy  place,  Jodea,  this  thy  throne. 
Where  the  wild  deeert  rean  its  craggy  atone ; 
While  mum,  iinbleat,  their  angry  loBtre  fling. 
And  way-worn  pilgrima  seek  the  scanty  firing  7 

• 

As  soon  as  we  got  out  to  sea,  the  wind  changed,  and  blew  in 
half  a  gale  from  the  southward :  the  boat  was  undecked,  and  the 
sea  broke  over  her  at  every  plunge :  the  coast  was  iron-bound, 
and  inhabited  by  robbers  and  outlaws,  who  found  shelter  in  its 
desolation.  At  one  tack  we  ran  close  to  the  extensive  and  im- 
posing ruins  of  Athlit,  the  Castel  Pelegrino  of  the  Crusades ;  at 
another,  the  lurid  moon  revealed  the  ghastly  remains  of  Csesarea  ^ 
Philippi.  When  we  neared  the  shore,  the  jackal's  cry  mingled 
with  the  wild  passionate  sobbing  of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of  the 
surf,  and  my  poor  horse  would  prick  his  ears  at  that  familiar 
though  dismal  sound.  Then  the  night  closed  in  gloomily,  and  I 
fell  asleep  with  the  poor  brute's  head  upon  my  knees,  half  wa- 
kened by  every  plunge  of  the  creaking  boat,  and  the  moaning  and 
struggles  of  my  servant  and  horse,  who  seemed  to  suffer  equal 
terror  and  distress.  Daylight  found  us  far  from  shore ;  the  wind 
higher,  and  the  waves  wilder  than  ever,  a  burning  sun  burst  out 
upon  us,  and  burnt  fierce  headaches  into  our  unsheltered  and  un- 
turbaned  brows.  We  had  scarcely  a  rag  of  sail  set  to  the  storm, 
but  when  the  gale  caught  us  on  the  ridge  of  a  wave  we  were 
gunwale-under  in  a  moment,  and  the  leaking  seams  of  the  labour- 
ing boat  grated  ominously  in  our  ears.  The  Syrian  sailors  showed 
both  nerve  and  skill ;  standing  out  bravely  against  the  temptation 
to  run  before  the  wind  and  regain  the  port  of  CaiiTa.  The  weary 
day  past  without  variety,  or  any  refreshment  but  hard  eggp  and 
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muddy  water,  and  night  came  on  as  dark  as  Erebus.  There  war 
no  compass  on  board,  and  we  only  knew  of  our  coui:^  when  the 
roar  of  surf  against  the  rocks  announced  to  our  ears  that  it  was 
time  to  tack. 

The  second  morning  dawned  on  a  long,  low,  sandy  sliore,  ter- 
minated by  a  small  promontory  on  which  stood  Jafia  among  its 
green  gardens — looking  cool,  pleasant,  and  welcoming,  contrasted 
with  the  surrounding  desert,  and  the  foaming  sea.  Its  harbour  is 
a  miserable  little  enclosure  of  rocks,  which  breaks  the  force  of 
the  Mediterranean  waves,  and  just  enables  one  to  disembark. 
My  horse  was  lifted  out,  and  lay  motionless  on  the  sands,  w^ith 
the  spray  beating  over  him ;  it  was  an  hour  before  he  was  able 
to  stand  and  follow  me,  which  he  did  like  a  dog,  up  the  steep 
streets  of  this  dreary  town. 

Joppa  was  so  called,  says  the  Abb6  Greramb,  from  Japhet,  the 
son  of  Noah,  who,  it  seems,  contracted  a  taste  for  maritime  pur- 
suits during  his  long  cruise  in  the  Ark.  He  built  a  seaport  here, 
from  whence  Jonah  took  shipping,  when  "  he  fled  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord."  "Near  here,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "I  saw  the  re- 
mains of  the  chain  wherewith  Andromeda  was  bound  to  the  rock, 
until  delivered  by  Perseus  from  the  sea-monster  [!]"  Hither  Hi- 
ram sent  cedar  of  Lebanon,  for  the  building  of  the  Temple :  here 
St.  Peter  saw  the  vision  of  things  common  and  unclean ;  and 
here  Tabitha  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

The  town  is  a  labyrinth  of  khans,  convents,  narrow  lanes,  de- 
serted ruins,  and  waste  places,  with  a  few  dingy  streets  leading 
from  one  wretched  quarter  to  another.  There  are  no  such  things 
as  stables  in  these  parts,  so  I  was  forced  to  put  up  my  horse  in  a 
vaulted  passage  half  blocked  up  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  The 
Franciscan  convent  is  spacious  enough  to  shelter  1,000  men,  and 
at  Easter,  and  other  seasons  of  pilgrimage,  is  often  quite  full :  it 
contains  an  immense  number  of  courts,  house-tops,  galleries,  ter- 
races, and  corridors,  with  narrow,  dirty,  whitewashed  cells  for  us 
— pilgrims. 

In  the  evening  I  went  out,  like  all  the  Joppaites  of  ancient  anrl 
modem  times,  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  upon  the  house-top  ;  and, 
looking  over  the  flat- roofed  city,  saw  its  various  surfaces  all  a]ivi», 
and   sprinkled   with   gaily-dressed  Syrians,  for   here   even   the 
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Christians  wear  the  Eastern  habit.  The  Superior  of  the  convent 
sat  with  roe  for  some  time,  and  professed  to  point  out  the  house- 
top  whereon  St.  Peter  prayed,  and  saw  the  great  vision  of  Tole- 
rance. This  establishment,  it  seems,  is  merely  a  hospice,  not  a 
convent  strictly  speaking;  it  is  occupied  only  by  four  Spanish 
Franciscans,  whose  duty  is  to  receive  and  cherish  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem. 

The  next  morning,  I  visited  our  Consular  agent,  a  civil  old 
Arab,  who  told  me  I  had  better  wait  for  a  caravan,  or  take  an 
escort  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  road  was  just  then  very  unsafe.  This 
is  an  almost  invariable  observation  in  Syria,  made  by  every  one 
in  authority  to  every  traveller  who  inquires  his  way.  Having 
smoked  his  pipe  and  declined  his  ofl^rs  of  service,  I  rode  forth 
upon  my  crippled  horse,  whose  native  spirit  soon  ^ung  off  his 
weariness ;  and  stepping  out  as  proudly  as  ever,  he  seemed  en- 
deavouring  to  disguise  his  stifihess.  The  town  appeared  much 
better  this  morning ;  the  bazaars  and  markets  seemed  full  of  bu- 
siness, and  looked  very  gay  with  Syrian  si]ks  and  shining  arms, 
and  a  profusion  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  fortifica- 
tions are  rather  respectable  for  an  eastern  town,  consisting  of  a 
wide  ditch,  a  covered  way,  and  a  glacis,  together  with  bastions 
and  battlements  along  the  walls.  Jaffa  made  an  honourable  re- 
sistance to  Buonaparte,  and  only  3,800  troops  were  lef\  to  sur- 
render as  prisoners  of  war,  trusting  to  the  faith  of  mercy  which 
the  deluded  infidels  supposed  was  professed  by  those  godless  in- 
vaders: they  were  butchered  to  a  man  in  cold  blood  upon  the 
following  day.* 

The  gateway  was  now  filled  with  Turkish  soldiers,  and  opened 
on  a  vacant  space  between  it  and  the  drawbridge,  presenting  a 
very  picturesque  appearance :  in  frtmt  is  a  handsome  marble 
fountain,  engraved  with  many  pious  Arabic  inscriptions,  which 
recommended  the  traveller,  as  he  quaffed  the  stream,  to  bless  the 
(jlvcr  of  it.  An  arcade  of  thickly-clustering  vines  shaded  the 
cncloAuro,  round  which  were  recesses  thronged  with  rf  gowned 
and  bearded  multitude,  smoking  and  chatting  gravely,  or  playing 

•  Miot  (EzpedHiooB  «n  Egypt  el  en  Syiie)  and  Dtnom  (2d  edit)  oonfinn 
8ir  Robert  Wikoa*i  fMiiU  itay  of 
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chess  as  intently  as  in  that  sublime  sketch  of  Retzsch's,  where 
Man  gambles  away  his  soul  to  Satan.  Groups  of  picturesque  and 
dark-eyed  girls  displayed  the  most  graceful  attitudes  as  they  bent 
to  fill  their  water- jars,  or  balanced  them  daintily  on  their  veiled 
heads. 

A  broad  sandy  path  leads  from  the  town  through  rich  gardens, 
shaded  by  cypresses  and  mimosas,  and  hedged  with  gigantic  cac- 
tus, to  another  handsome  fountain,  and  an  open  space  sheltered 
by  palms :  under  these  several  parties  of  travellers,  with  their 
kneeling  camels  and  their  little  fires,  were  luxuriously  resting. 
After  some  three  miles,  the  road  opened  upon  the  wide  plain  of 
Sharon,  sprinkled  with  the  iris,  wild  tulip,  and  almost  every 
flower,  except  its  rose. 

The  Hill-country  of  Judea  lay  before  us  in  a  faint  blue  ridge  ; 
the  plains  of  Ascalon  extended  on  the  right ;  the  high  tower  of 
Ramleh  appeared  in  the  distance  ;  and  the  next  evening  we  were 
to  rest  at  Jerusalem  ! 

My  party  rapidly  increased — ^the  travellers  in  advance  waited 
— ^those  in  the  rear  hurried  afler  us, — for  there  had  been  several 
robberies  lately  on  this  road,  and  they  found  three  well-mounted 
men  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  their  caravan.  My  own  poor 
steed  was  led  by  the  guide,  whose  two  baggage- horses  followed 
his  own  freely,  however  fast  he  rode ;  and  I  was  mounted  on  a 
Jafia  hack  of  indifferent  appearance,  but  indomitable  enei^. 

The  vast  plains  that  lie  between  the  Hill-country  and  the  sea 
are  very  partially  cultivated ;  but  the  luxuriant  com,  and  rich 
grass  that  grows  wild,  prove  how  readily  it  can  bring  forth  abun- 
dance ;  and  that  it  is  the  inhabitants,  and  not  the  soil,  that  lie 
under  a  curse.  Once,  twenty  millions  of  people,  it  is  said,  dwelt 
in  plenty  and  prosperity,  where  now  some  1,800,000  find  a  scanty 
sustenance.  The  more  I  see  of  Turkish  rule,  the  more  admira- 
bly  does  that  rule  appear  adapted  to  accomplish  a  denouncing 
prophecy. 

Towards  sunset,  we  reached  Ramleh,  and  beat  loud  and  long 
before  we  obtained  admittance  into  the  Franciscan  convent  out- 
side the  walls :  this  is  a  similar  establishment  to  that  I  had  just 
lefl  at  Jaffa,  equally  spacious,  and  only  garrisoned  by  three  Span« 
iah  monks.     In  the  various  cool  cloisters  and  high-walled  courtSi 
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shaded  by  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and  the  palm-tree,  the  air  was 
delightfully  refreshing ;  for  it  was  now  near  midsummer,  and  we 
had  swept  the  plain  of  Sharon  at  a  gallop  that  soon  distanced  our 
temporary  caravan. 

When  1  came  down  to  dinner  in  a  place  like  a  cellar  (only 
there  was  no  wine  in  it),  the  fat  Superior  told  me  that  I  had  fallen 
upon  a  fast-day,  but  bade  me  welcome  to  such  fare  as  the  refec- 
tory affi>rded.  This  consisted  of  a  mass  of  smashed  eggs,  by 
way  of  an  omelette,  some  cucumbers,  and  a  dish  of  rice  stewed 
in  grease :  there  was  good  bread,  however,  with  which,  together 
with  my  own  tea,  I  contrived  to  practise  abstinence,  even  towards 
Lenten  diet. 

One  of  these  Franciscan  monks  appeared  to  belong  to  a  higher 
order  of  birth  and  intellect  than  any  I  had  yet  met  with.  He 
accompanied  me  to  the  house-top,  where  my  pipe  and  cofiee  were 
served,  and  inquired  anxiously  about  the  state  of  Spain,  and  the 
war  in  the  Basque  provinces,  which  I  told  him  I  had  witnessed. 
He  became  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  nationality  when  I  spoke  of 
the  oak-tree  of  Guernica,  and  the  Fueros  of  his  native  country, 
the  Basque  provinces ;  but,  when  I  asked  liim  whether  he  was 
Carlist  or  Christino,  he  checked  himself  suddenly,  and  said  with 
humility,  "  Signer — son'  frate  !" 

Soon  afterwards,  he  left  me  to  myself,  and  keenly  did  I  enjoy 
that  first  evening  of  my  Judean  travel.  It  appeared  almost  in- 
credible  to  me  that  in  a  few  short  hours  I  should  stand  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  ;  yet  there  lay  the  path  to  it,  opening  among 
the  hills  of  Judah  as  they  rose  in  beauty  from  Sharon's  varied 
plains.  The  setting  sun  threw  a  rich  glow  upon  the  deep  groves 
in  which  the  picturesque  town  lay  buried ;  the  air  was  the  balmi- 
est I  ever  breathed  ;  myriads  of  birds  were  singing  enthusiasti- 
cally in  the  palms  and  olive-branches ;  the  laughter  of  the  village 
children  sounded  merrily  from  their  playground ;  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  hum  of  insects — all  was  in  perfect  harmony  and  keep, 
ing.  And  then  the  strange,  unusual  appearance  of  the  town, 
over  whose  n>ofs  I  looked,  Asmodeus-like,  from  the  lofty  convent 
terrace  !  All  the  female  inhabitants  were  pursuing  their  various 
occupations  in  the  open  air,  in  the  courtyards,  or  on  the  roofs  of 
their  booses,  which  were  all  pimpled  with  little  domes  risiiig  out 
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of  their  flat  roofs,  and  covered  like  them  with  grey  stucco :  this, 
with  the  minarets,  gave  a  very  peculiar  e^ct  to  the  downward 
view.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  an  ancient  khan  or  mosque,  or  both ;  wiih  a  lofly  tower, 
that  serves  as  a  landmark  for  many  miles  around.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  watch  the  town  taking  its  evening  meal,  "  al  fresco," 
each  party  invisible  to  its  neighbour  owing  to  partition  walls,  but 
open  to  my  inspection  as  I  stood  on  the  convent  watch-tower. 
Then  the  women  began  to  array  themselves  for  the  night,  all  un- 
conscious of  a  stranger's  presence :  start  not,  gentle  reader,  for 
there  was  no  c2i9-arraying ;  the  Ramlehan  maidens  merely  put 
on  a  loose  white  garment  over  their  day-dress,  and  lay  down  to 
rest  under  the  quiet  sky. 

My  sleeping  cell  was  less  squalid  than  in  the  Jaffii  convent,  but 
still  was  such  as  no  English  felon  would  be  obliged  to  occupy. 
There  were  musquitoes,  too,  as  thick  as  gnats  under  a  summer 
bough ;  and  it  was  without  any  interruption  of  slumber  that  I 
rose  soon  aflet  midnight  to  sti^rt  for  Jerusalem.  How  sofl  and 
beautiful  was  that  night,  as  its  breezes  whispered  among  the 
orange  and  the  palm-trees  in  the  cloistered  courts,  and  the  moon 
shone  tenderly  over  forlorn  Palestine,  and  that  far-off  silvery  sea 
that  led  the  thoughts  insensibly  away,  even  from  Jerusalem,  to 
Europe  and  to  home ! 

Fra'  Gonzago,  the  Biscayan  monk,  got  up  to  see  me  start,  and, 
in  reply  to  my  complaints  of  the  musquitoes,  observed,  as  if  he 
was  proud  of  them,  "  Non  sono  moltissimi  V*  He  then  glanced 
complacently  at  my  breakfast-table,  which  was  served  with  eat- 
ables that  Ugolino  would  have  shrunk  from ;  and  wished  me  ''  un 
buon'  app§tito"  with  a  grim  smile  that  had  no  relati(Xi  whatever 
to  a  joke. 

Ramleb,  the  ancient  Arimathea,  was  the  seat  of  government 
in  the  Theocratic  days  of  Israel :  here  Samuel  judged  the  people, 
and  here  the  elders  of  the  Hebrews  assembled  to  demand  a  king 
to  rule  over  them.  It  is  now  a  mean,  straggling  town,  without 
fortification,  but  surrounded  with  gardens  and  olive-groves,  that 
cheerfullize  it.  We  passed  through  a  cemetery  in  the  twilight, 
and  saw  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  following  their  shepherds  to 
the  pasture,  from  which  they  are  driven  into  the  town  every 
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evening.  Many  travellers  were  already  on  the  road,  collecting 
together  for  the  purpose  of  security,  and  all  furnished  with  some 
kind  of  arms,  from  the  long  musket  to  the  candjiar  in  their  girdle. 
Our  way  lay  among  wide  plains,  very  scantily  cultivated,  and 
without  a  vestige  of  inhabitants  ;  the  path  was  wide,  and,  though 
sandy,  not  deep  enough  to  be  laborious  to  the  horses. 

After  two  hours'  travel,  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  Ekron,  which 
are  very  extensive,  and  importantly  connected  with  crusading 
history.  This  fortress  commanded  the  pass  into  the  Hill-country, 
and,  after  we  left  it  behind  us,  the  road  entered  a  defile  of  rocky 
mountains;  numerous  shrubs,  the  laurustinus,  the  privet,  and  the 
bay-tree,  were  thickly  scattered  over  the  steep  acclivities.  Wild- 
er  and  wilder  grew  the  scenery  at  each  winding  of  the  road,  top- 
pling  precipices  closed  round  us,  and  our  little  party  gathered 
closer  together  as  they  unslung  their  muskets ;  Uie  van  looking 
more  like  a  storming  party  than  a  company  of  peaceful  travellers. 
There  is  some  instinctive  love  of  danger  in  every  breast,  particu- 
larly in  that  of  the  Arab;  whose  blood,  however  tranquilly  it 
may  generally  flow,  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  its 
desert  origin. 

Fortunately  for  our  amusement,  a  party  had  been  robbed  and 
ill-treated  two  days  before  in  these  defiles,  an<}  the  preparations 
for  action  that  we  made  were  of  a  most  imposing  character.  A 
fat  old  tobacconist  and  a  lean  barber  rode  on  heroically,  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard  ;  a  couple  of  tinkers  and  a  Turkish  soldier  brought 
up  the  rear ;  three  or  four  camels,  half  a  dozen  horsemen,  with 
A  couple  of  donkeys  carrying  panniers  of  children,  formed  the 
main  body,  in  which  my  anxious  servants  deeply  ensconced 
themselves ;  while  a  young  Swiss,  three  or  four  Turkish  cavalry 
soldiers,  and  myself,  gave  our  horses  to  be  ridden  by  some  of  the 
tired  pedestrians,  and  ranged  the  cli&  as  skirmishers,  in  actual 
hope  of  a  gazelle,  or  partridge,  and  professed  fear  of  an  Amaout, 
or  some  native  robber. 

Soon  becoming  tired  of  playing  at  soldiers  and  sportsman  in  a 
scene  like  this,  I  summoncxl  my  unwilling  servants,  and  spurred 
forward  as  fast  as  almost  inaccessible  rocky  paths  would  permit. 
I  felt  the  utmost  impatience  to  reach  Jerusalem ;  and,  moreover, 
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a  burning  sun  had  been  shining  on  us  for  many  hours,  and  a 
well  was  before  us.     At  length  we  reached  it :  but     - 

"Vain  was  the  hope  that  had  lured  ua  on — 
Oar  trust  in  the  desert ! — ^the  waters  were  gone.'* 

Some  damp  mud  alone  remained,  which  the  muleteer  and  his 
horses  rather  chewed  than  drank. 

Thence  proceeding  more  slowly  as  the  road  grew  more  pic- 
turesque and  impracticable,  we  met  some  well-armed  attendants, 
bespeaking  the  approach  of  a  person  of  consideration.  The  pass 
was  too  difficult  to  make  inquiries,  as  we  squeezed  by  the  stran- 
gers ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  on  rounding  a  steep  and  difficult 
projection,  I  encountered  the  light  and  graceful  figure  of  a  lady, 
beautifully  mounted,  and  apparently  quite  at  home  in  that  savage 
wilderness.  The  ease  with  which  she  sate  her  fiery  horse  in  his 
difficult  path,  not  less  than  her  costume,  told  me  that  I  saw  a  coun- 
trywoman ;  and,  soon  after,  an  English  voice,  though  it  was  in 
Italian  that  she  spoke,  announced  her  nation.  She  bowed  slight- 
ly, in  return  to  my  salute,  as  did  the  gentleman  accompanying 
her,  whose  costume  would  have  appeared  to  advantage  in  Hyde 
Park ;  while  mine,  soiled  and  travel-stained,  and  half  oriental  as 
it  was,  lefl  it  a  matter  of  doubt  to  what  country  I  belonged.  So 
I  passed  in  silence  those  to  whom  I  was  afterwards  indebted  for 
the  most  agreeable  day  I  passed  in  Judea,  and  to  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  still  look  back  with  lively  pleasure. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  travel 
to  meet  with  other  pilgrims,  amongst  whom  one  generally  finds  or 
makes  agreeable  acquaintances ;  but  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and 
the  advanced  season  of  my  pilgrimage,  had  divested  the  country 
of  Europeans,  and  these  were  the  only  English  travellers  I  en* 
countered  during  the  whole  of  my  Syrian  tour. 

Henceforth,  our  path  necessitated  one  perpetual  climb,  scram- 
ble, or  slide :  slippery  rocks,  yawning  into  deep  fissures,  or  so 
round  and  smooth  as  to  render  firm  footing  impossible,  constituted 
the  only  road.  Yet  this  has  been,  for  four  thousand  years,  the 
highway  between  Jerusalem  and  the  western  plains  that  border 
on  the  sea.    Chariots  never  could  have  been  used  here ;  and  it 
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would  be  impossible  for  cavalry  to  act,  or  even  to  advance  against 
a  hostile  force. 

The  scenery  resembled  that  of  the  wildest  glens  of  Scotland, 
only  that  here  the  grey  crags  were  thickly  tufted  with  aromatic 
shrubs,  and,  instead  of  the  pine,  the  sycamore,  the  olive,  and  the 
palm,  shaded  the  mountain's  side. 

We  passed  by  the  village  of  Jeremiah,  and  "  the  Terebinthine 
Vale."  In  the  last  we  recognise  the  scene  of  David's  combat 
with  Groliah,and  its  little  brook  still  sparkles  here  as  freshly  as  when 
he  picked  thence  pebbles  to  smite  the  Philistine.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  river  beds  were  as  dry  as  the  path  we  trod,  and  this  was 
the  only  stream  but  one  that  I  saw  between  Jafia  and  the  Jordan. 
A  large  caravan  was  assembled  on  its  banks,  with  all  its  pic- 
turesque variety  of  laden  camels,  mules  with  gay  trappings, 
mountain  cavaliers  with  turban  and  embroidered  vest,  veiled 
women  on  donkeys,  half-naked  Arabs  with  long  spears,  dwellers 
in  cities  with  dark  kaftan,  or  furred  pelisse.  All,  however  various 
their  nation,  profession  or  appearance,  were  eagerly  quaffing  the 
precious  stream,  or  waiting  under  "  the  shadow  of  a  high  rock" 
for  the  caravan  to  proceed. 

The  hills  became  more  and  more  precipitous  as  we  approached 
Jerusalem ;  most  of  them  were  of  a  conical  form,  and  terraced 
to  their  summit.  Yet  on  these  steep  acclivities  the  strenuous 
labour  of  the  Israelite  had  formerly  grown  com,  and  wine,  and 
oil ;  and,  on  the  terraces  that  remained  uninjured,  the  few  pres- 
ent inhabitants  still  plant  wheat,  and  vineyards,  and  olive  groves. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  water,  except  the  inference  that 
might  be  drawn  of  wells  within  the  few  villages  that  hung  upon 
the  mountains'  side. 

The  pathway  continued  as  rough  as  ever,  while  we  wound 
through  the  rocky  defiles  leading  to  the  upper  plains ;  but  it  was 
much  more  frequented,  and  I  had  joined  a  large  and  various 
company,  for  the  sake  of  listening  to  their  talk  about  the  city  that 
now  absorbed  every  other  interest.  At  each  acclivity  we  sur- 
mounted, we  were  told  that  the  next  would  reveal  to  us  the  object 
of  our  destination ;  and  at  length,  as  we  emerged  upon  a  wide 
and  sterile  plain,  the  leading  pilgrims  sank  upon  their 
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the  most  contagious  shout  of  enthusiasm  I  ever  heard  burst  from 
each  traveller ;  and  every  man  of  that  large  company — ^Arab, 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Elnglishman — exclaimed,  each  in  his  own 
tongue:  "El  Khuds!"  << Gerusalemma !"  « Hagiopolis T'  ''The 
Holy  City !" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JKKUSAUBM. 

Of  earth's  dark  circlet  once  the  ptecioua  gem 
Of  imng  light — O  fallen  Jeniealem ! 

SOUTBET. 

£<oco !  appairir  GeniBafem  m  vede ! 
Eoco !  da  molti  yoci  nnitamente 
GeniMlanuna  nlutar  ai  aente. 

TAaM. 

It  was  indeed  Jerusalem — and,  had  the  Holy  City  risen  before 
us  in  its  palmiest  days  of  magnificence  and  glory,  it  could  not 
have  created  deeper  emotion,  or  been  gazed  at  more  earnestly, 
and  with  intenser  interest. 

So  long  the  object  of  eager  hope  and  busy  imagination,  it  stood 
before  me  at  length  in  actual  reality — the  city  of  David,  the 
chosen  seat  of  God,  the  dcath-place  of  his  Son,  the  object  of  the 
world's  pilgrimage  for  two  thousand  years !  All  its  history,  ao 
strangely  blended  with  holinci^s  and  crime,  with  prosperity  and 
desolation,  with  triumph  and  despair,  and  a  thousand  associationif 
came  thronging  into  recollection,  peopling  its  towers  and  sur* 
rounding  plains  with  the  scenes  and  actors  of  eventful  years. 
These  feelings  I.  shared  in  common  with  the  humblest  pilgrim 
that  was  kneeling  there,  and,  in  some  respects,  he  had  even  the 
advantage  of  me ;  he  had  made  infinitely  greater  sacrifices  than 
I  had  done,  and  undergone  far  heavier  toils  to  reach  that  bourne. 
Undistracted  by  mere  temporal  associations,  Ke  only  saw  the  sa- 
cred spot  wherein  the  Prophets  preached,  and  David  sung,  and 
Clirist  had  died. 

The  whole  cavalcade  paused  simultaneously  when  Jeruaalem 
appeared  in  view ;  the  greater  number  fell  upon  their  knees  and 
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laid  their  foreheads  in  the  dust,  whilst  a  profound  silence,  more 
impressive  than  the  loudest  acclamations,  prevailed  over  all: 
even  the  Moslems  gazed  reverently  on  what  was  to  them  also  a 
holy  city,  and  recalled  to  mind  the  pathetic  appeal  of  their  fore- 
father— "Hast  thou  not  a  blessing  for  me,  also,  O  my  Father?" 

When  the  crusading  army,  thinned  by  pestilence,  privation, 
and  many  a  battle-field,  gazed  upon  the  view  before  us,  that  war- 
rior-host  knelt  down  as  a  single  man ;  sobs  burst  from  their  mailed 
bosoms,  and  tears  streamed  down  their  rugged  cheeks.  Those 
tears,  and  not  the  blood  so  profusely  shed  upon  the  plains  of  Pal- 
estine, were  the  true  evidences  of  the  Crusading  spirit. 

Apart  from  all  associations,  the  first  view  of  Jerusalem  is  a 
most  striking  one.  A  brilliant  and  unchequered  sunshine  has 
something  mournful  in  it,  when  all  that  it  shines  upon  is  utterly 
desolate  and  drear.  Not  a  tree  or  green  spot  is  visible ;  no  sign 
of  life  breaks  the  solemn  silence ;  no  smile  of  nature's  gladness 
ever  varies  the  stem  scenery  around.  The  flaming,  monotonous 
sunshine  above,  and  the  pale,  distorted,  rocky  wastes  beneath, 
realize  but  too  faithfully  the  prophetic  picture — "  Thy  sky  shall 
be  brass,  and  thy  land  shall  be  iron."  To  the  right  and  lefl,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  vague  undulations  of  colourless  rocks 
extend  to  the  horizon.  A  broken  and  desolate  plain  in  front  is 
bounded  by  a  wavy,  battlemented  wall,  over  which  towers  frown, 
and  minarets  peer,  and  mosque-domes  swell ;  intermingled  with 
church-turret  and  an  indistinguishable  mass  of  terraced  roofs. 
High  over  the  city,  to  the  lefl,  rises  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  the 
distant  hills  of  Moab,  almost  mingling  with  the  sky,  afford  a 
background  to  the  striking  picture. 

There  was  something  starllingly  new  and  strange  in  that  wild, 
shadowless  landscape;  the  clear  outlines  of  the  hills,  and  the 
city  walls — so  colourless,  yet  so  well  defined  against  the  naked 
sky — ^gave  to  the  whole  a  most  unreal  appearance ;  it  resembled 
rather  an  immense  mezzotinto  engraving,  than  any  thing  which 
nature  and  nature's  complexion  had  to  do  with. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  stern  scenery  did  not  present  the  only 
appearance  that  would  not  Jisappoint  expectation.  It  is  unlike 
any  thing  else  on  earth — so  blank  to  the  eye,  yet  so  full  of  mean- 
ing to  the  heart ;  every  mountain  round  is  familiar  to  the  memo* 
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ry ;  even  yon  blasted  fig-tree  has  its  voice,  and  the  desolation 
that  surrounds  us  bears  silent  testimony  to  fearful  experiences. 
The  plain  upon  which  we  stand  looks  like  the  arena  of  deadly 
struggle  in  times  gone  by-rstruggles  in  which  all  the  mighty  na- 
tions  of  the  earth  took  part,  and  in  which  Nature  herself  seems 
to  have  shared. 

Each  of  our  party  had  waited  for  the  other  to  finish  his  de- 
votions, and  seemed  to  respect  each  pilgrim's  feelings,  with  a 
Christian  courtesy,  perhaps  inspired  by  the  spot.  At  length,  all 
had  risen  from  their  genuflexions  and  prostrations,  and  we  moved 
slowly  forward  over  the  rugged  yet  slippery  path  which  human 
feet  had  worn  in  the  solid  rock.  Countless  had  been  the  makers 
of  that  path — Jebusites,  Hebrews,  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Egyp- 
tians, Romans,  Saracens,  Crusaders,  and  pilgrims  from  every 
country  under  heaven.  As  we  advanced,  some  olive-trees  ap- 
peared, and  deep  valleys  on  the  left,  slightly  marked  with  pale, 
green  gardens.  An  enclosure  concealed  the  prospect  for  awhile, 
and  then  again  the  City  of  Zion  appeared,  shadowing  with  its 
battlemented  walls  the  barren  rocks  around.  As  we  approached, 
nothing  but  these  walls  were  visible,  presenting  probably,  with 
their  massive  gates  and  lofty  towers,  the  same  appearance  as 
they  wore  to  the  Crusader's  view.  Here  and  there  a  turbaned 
head  was  visible,  and  the  Crescent  banner  was  waving  from 
David's  Tower ;  a  few  tents,  green,  white,  and  blue,  were  scat* 
tered  round,  as  if  forsaken  in  a  hurry  ;  and  all  else  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  laid  waste  in  order  to  afK>rd  no  shelter  to  an  enemy. 

I  had  always  pictured  to  myself  Jerusalem  as  standing 
upon  lofly  hills,  and  visible  from  afar.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  on 
the  edge  of  the  wide  platform  by  which  we  approached  from 
Jaffa,  and  is  commanded  by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Hill  of 
Scopas,  and  other  eminences,  from  which  i.  is  divided  by  the 
deep  and  narrow  ravines  called  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
the  Vale  of  Hinnom.  These  ravines  meet  in  the  form  of  a  Y, 
the  lower  part  of  which  describes  the  precipitous  glen  through 
which  the  brook  Kedron  flows  in  winter  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  in  itself  unique ;  selected  originally 
from  the  strength  of  its  position  only,  it  offers  none  of  the  features 
usually  to  'be  found  surrounding  the  metropolis  of  a  powerful 
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people.  No  river  nor  auy  stream  flows  by ;  no  fertility  sur- 
xounds  it,  no  comnierce  seems  able  to  approach  its  wails,  no 
thoroughfare  of  nations  finds  it  in  the  way.  It  seems  to  stand 
apart  from  the  world,  exempt  from  its  passions,  its  ambitionsy  aod 
even  its  prosperity.  Like  the  high  priest  who  once  ministered 
in  Us  temple,  it  stands  solitary  and  removed  from  all  secular  in- 
fluences, and  receives  only  those  who  come  to  worship  at  its  mys- 
teries. All  the  other  cities  of  the  earth  are  frequented  by  vo- 
taries of  gain,  science,  luxury,  or  glory :  Zion  ofiers  only  priva- 
tions  to  the  pilgrim's  body,  solemn  reflection  for  his  thoughts,  awe 
for  his  soul :  her  palaces  are  ruins,  her  hostels  are  dreary  con- 
vents, her  chief  boast  and  triumph  is  a  Tomb. 


After  some  resistance  from  the  Turkish  sentinels,  I  entered  the 
Pilgrims'  Gate  under  a  lofly  archway,  and  found  myself  in  Jeru- 
salem! 

On  the  lefl  within  the  walls  is  a  waste  place  strewed  with 
ruins,  and  containing  a  broken  cistern,  called  the  "  Pool  of  Bath- 
sheba ;"  on  the  right  is  pointed  out  the  Hill  of  Zion,  whereon 
"  David's  Tower"  maintains  its  ground  in  tradition,  if  not  in 
truth.  From  this  open  space  three  streets,  or  rather  roads,  (for 
they  are  almost  houseless,)  branch  off;  that  to  the  lefl  leads  to 
Calvary,  and  the  convent  of  the  Terra  Santa  ;  that  to  the  right 
to  Mount  Zion,  the  English  Church,  and  Armenian  convent ;  and 
that  straight  onward  to  Mount  Moriah,  where  stands  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  and  the  collection  of  villages  that  is  called  the  city. 

I  betook  myself  to  the  hospice  of  the  Latin  convent,  where  I 
found  a  whitewashed  cell  and  an  iron  bedstead  at  my  disposal. 
It  was  dismal  enough  ;  but  long  travel  under  a  Syrian  sun  pre- 
vents one  from  feeling  fastidious,  and  it  ill  becomes  a  pilgrim  to 
complain  on  Calvary. 

The  convent,  whose  guest  I  now  found  myself,  is  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  of  all  those  in  Palestine.  It  is  called  by  dis- 
tinction the  Convent  of  the  Terra  Santa,  and  has  possessions  hand- 
ed down  from  the  times  of  Grodfrey  de  Bouillon :  all  the  other 
Latin  convents  in  Syria  pay  deference  to  this,  the  chief  guardian 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

I  took  no  guide  but  memory ;  and,  mounting  a  fresh  horsey  I 
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repmsod  the  gate  by  which  I  had  entered  on  the  Southern  side, 
and  rode  forth  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  city,  "  to  walk  round 
about  her,  and  mark  well  her  battlements."  Sadly  has  all  been 
changed  since  this  proud  challenge  was  spoken,  yet  the  walls  are 
still  towering  and  imposing  in  their  efiect.  They  vary  in  height 
from  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  according  to  the  undulations  of  the 
ground ;  and  are  every  where  in  good  repair.  The  columns  and 
architraves,  as  old  at  least  as  the  Roman-conquered  city,  that  are 
worked  into  these  walls  instead  of  ruder  stones,  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  different  nature  of  their  predecessors.  A  bridle- 
path leads  close  to  their  base  all  round ;  the  valleys  of  Hinnom 
and  Jehoshaphat  yawn  suddenly  beneath  them  on  the  west,  south, 
and  north,  separating  them  from  Mount  Gihon,  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  These  hills  are  utteriy  bar 
ren,  and  lonely  as  fear  can  make  them.  Though  within  gunshot 
of  the  city,  robberies  are  here  committed  with  impunity,  and  few 
people  venture  to  leave  the  walls  without  being  well  armed  and 
attended.  The  deep  gloom  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ;  the  ste- 
rility of  all  around ;  the  silence  and  desolation  so  intense,  yet  so 
doee  to  the  city  ;  the  sort  of  memory,  with  which  I  could  trace 
each  almost  familiar  spot,  from  the  Tower  of  Hippicus  to  the  Hill 
of  Scopas,  made  this  the  most  interesting  excurskxi  I  ever  under- 
took. Now  we  look  down  upon  the  Pool  and  Valley  of  Gihon 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion ;  now  upon  the  Vale  of  Hinnom, 
with  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  Aceldama  beyond  the  brook ;  now 
over  Mount  Moriah,  with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  beneath,  and 
the  village  of  Siloam  on  the  opposite  side,  scattered  along  the 
banks  where  Kedron  used  to  flow.  Then,  passing  through  the 
Turkish  cemetery  and  over  the  brook  Kedron,  we  come  to  the 
venerable  garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  which,  say  the  legends,  still 
stand  the  olive-trees  that  sheltered  Christ.  This  garden  is  only 
a  small  grove,  occupying  perhaps  two  acres  of  ground,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  best  authenticated  scenes  of  interest  about  Jerusalem. 
From  it,  asteep  and  rocky  path  leads  to  the  three  summits  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  lofUest  of  which  standi  the  Chureh  of  the 
Ascension.  An  Armenian  priest  admitted  me  into  the  sacred  en- 
closure,  motioned  to  a  little  monk  to  lead  about  my  horse,  and  lad 
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the  way  in  silence  to  the  roof  of  the  church.  From  hence  k 
the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  striking,  view  in  the  world. 

From  such  a  summit  might  the  great  leader  of  the  people  have 
viewed  the  land,  which  was  to  be  the  reward  of  their  desert  wan- 
derings.  From  it  is  laid  bare  every  fibre  of  the  great  heart  of 
Palestine.  The  atmosphere  is  like  a  crystal  lens,  and  every  ob- 
ject in  the  Holy  City  is  as  clear  as  if  it  lay  within  a  few  yards, 
instead  of  a  mile's  distance.  Each  battlement  upon  th98e  war. 
worn  walls,  each  wild  flower  that  clusters  over  them ;  ihe  dogs 
prowling  about  tlie  waste  places  among  the  ruins,  and  cactus, 
and  cypress ;  the  turbaned  citizens  slowly  moving  in  the  streets ; 
all  these  are  recognizable  almost  as  clearly  as  the  prominent  lea- 
tures  of  the  city. 

The  eminence  called  Mount  Moriah  lies  nearest  to  our  view, 
just  above  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  city-wall 
passes  over  the  centre  of  it,  embracing  a  wide  enclosure,  studded 
with  cypresses  and  cedars,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  mag. 
nificent  Mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  of  a  very  light,  fantastic  ar- 
chitecture,  bristling  with  points,  and  little  spires,  and  minarets, 
many  of  which  have  gilded  crescents  that  flash  and  gleam  in  the 
sunshine ;  while  the  various  groups  of  Moslems,  sitting  on  bright 
carpets,  or  slowly  wandering  among  the  groves,  give  life  and  ani- 
mation  to  the  scene.  The  Mosque  occupies  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  is  held  holy  by  the  Moslem  as  the  spot  where  Abraham 
offered  Isaac  to  be  a  sacrifice.  To  the  lefl  of  the  mosque  enclo- 
sure within  the  walls  is  a  space  covered  with  rubbish  and  jun- 
gles of  the  prickly  pear ;  then  part  of  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  Da- 
.  vid's  Tower.  To  the  right  of  the  enclosure  is  the  Pool  of  Be- 
thesda,  beyond  which  St.  Stephen's  Gate  afibrds  entrance  to  the 
Via  Dolorosa,  a  steep  and  winding  street,  along  which  Christ 
bore  the  Cross  in  his  ascent  to  Calvary.  To  the  right  of  this 
street,  and  towards  the  north,  stands  the  hill  of  Acra,  on  which 
Salem,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city,  was  built,  they  say,  by 
Melchisedek.  This  hill  is  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  modem 
town ;  but  the  hill  of  Bezetha  lies  yet  further  to  the  right,  and 
was  enclosed  within  the  walls  that  the  Romans  stormed.  Beyond 
Bezetha  stands  the  Hill  of  Scopas,  wherefrom  Titus  gazed  upon 
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JeruBalem  the  day  before  its  destruction,  and  wept  for  *he  sake  of 
the  beautiful  city. 

**  And  Ruin's  mercilcn  ploagfaihare  muit  paM  orer, 
And  barren  aalt  bo  sown  on  yon  proud  city ! 
As  on  our  olhro-ciowned  bill  we  stand, 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  gentie  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  though  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  Peace. 
How  boldly  doth  it  front  us !  how  majestically ! 
Like  a  luzurioos  vineyard,  the  hill-side 
Is  hung  with  maiUe  fabrics,  line  on  line, 
Terrace  o*er  terrace,  nearer  still  and  nearer 
To  the  blue  heavens.    Here  bright  and  sumptuous  palaces. 
With  cool  and  verdant  gardens  interspenod ; 
Here  towers  of  war,  that  frown  in  massive  strength, 
While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve. 
As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 
Of  light  and  glory  to  that  fated  city. 
And  as  our  clouds  of  battle,  dust,  and  smoke, 
Are  melted  into  air,  behold  the  Temple, 
In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity. 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven."* 

But  from  the  Hill  on  which  toe  stand  One  other  also  wept  over 
that  fated  city.  No  conquering  armies  lay  aroiuid  it  then ;  lux- 
ury and  plenty  revelled  among  its  marble  palaces ;  there  was 
then  large  hope  on  earth,  and  a  new  hope  just  dawned  that  lighted 
up  the  dark  passage  of  the  grave,  and  shewed  through  its  narrow 
vista  a  glorified  image  of  that  city  so  dear  to  its  inhabitants — a 
new  Jerusalem.  In  vain  that  hope  !  The  stubborn  Jew  had,  in 
bygone  years,  impatiently  rejected  God  as  his  king,  and  demand- 
ed a  being  like  himself  "  to  reign  over  him  ;"  he  now  refused  to 
listen  to  Him,  albeit  of  the  house  of  David,  who,  by  his  own  con- 
fession,  "  spake  as  never  man  spake ;"  and,  with  the  same  sordid 
spirit  that  has  ever  characterized  his  nation,  boasted  that  he  had 
no  king  but  Csesar.  Then,  indeed,  <<  did  the  sceptre  depart  from 
Israel.''     Foreign  banners  might  wave  upon  her  towers,  foreign 
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tyrants  might  grind  her  with  oppreasicm ;  but  a  nation  never  can 
know  u.ter  slavery,  until  its  spirit  is  voluntarily  bowed  beneath 
the  yoke. 

Whatever  beauty  may  have  distinguished  the  city  in  the  day  of 
its  evil  pride,  there  is  little  within  the  wide  enclosure  of  its  walls 
to  claim  an  interest,  except  the  unchangeable  hills  on  which  it 
stands.  Here  and  there  is  a  cluster  of  flat-roofed  buildings,  then 
a  space  bewildered  with  weeds  and  ruins ;  here  is  a  busy  street, 
with  vines  sheltering  its  bazaars,  and  gorgeous-looking  crowds 
streaming  through  it ;  and  there  is  a  deserted  garden,  with  a  few 
dreary  olive-trees  and  cypresses  shading  its  burnt  soil ;  here  is  a 
mosque,  with  its  heavy  dome  and  its  pert  minarets ;  and  there  is 
the  capacious  church  that  covers  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  eye  wanders  away  with  a  feeling  of  relief  from  this  most 
mournful  city  to  the  wide,  strange  prospect  that  surrounds  it. 
Far  to  the  south,  we  look  over  the  barren  but  magnificent  hills  of 
Judah,  with  vistas  through  their  rooky  glens  of  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Jordon,  and  the  calm,  green  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whose 
surface  gleams  on  either  side  of  a  foreground  formed  by  the  lofty 
village  of  Bethany.  Beyond  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  the  Plain, 
the  mountains  of  the  Moabites  tower  into  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
are  reflected  in  brown  and  purple  shadows  on  their  own  dark, 
mysterious  Lake. 

Beneath  us  is  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom  with  its  Tophet,  and  the  Vale  of  Jehoshaphat  with  its  brook 
Kedron,  which  meets  the  waters  of  Siloam  at  the  Well  of  Job. 
The  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  of  Nehemiah,  of  Absalom,  and  of  the 
Judges,  lie  before  us;  the  caves  of  the  Prophets  everywhere 
pierce  the  rocks,  that  have  so  often  resounded  to  the  war-cry  of 
the  Chaldean,  the  Roman,  the  Saracen,  and  the  Crusader.  Be. 
yond  the  city  spreads  the  Vale  of  Rephaim,  with  Bethlehem  in 
the  distance;  every  rock,  and  hill,  and  valley  that  is  visible 
bears  some  name  that  has  rung  in  history.  And  then  the  utter 
desolation  that  everywhere  prevails — as  if  all  was  over  with  that 
land,  and  the  "  rocks  had  indeed  fallen,  and  the  hills  indeed  had 
covered"  the  mighty,  the  beautiful,  and  the  brave,  who  onc« 
dwelt  there  in  )rosperity  and  peace.  No  flocks,  no  husbandmeiv 
nor  any  living  thing  is  there,  except  a  group  of  timid  travelleiv 
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^urbaned  figures,  and  reiled  women,  and  a  fUe  of  oameb-^ 
— ^winding  along  the  precipitous  pathway  under  the  shadows  of 
the  palm-tree. 

Descending  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  I  re-entered  the  city  by 
St.  Stephen's  Grate,  where  Turkish  soldiers  constantly  keep  guard ; 
t'iTning  to  the  left,  I  visited  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  then  wan- 
dared  slowly  over  the  Via  Dolorosa,  in  which  is  pointed  out  each 
spot  where  the  Saviour  fell  under  the  burden  of  the  Cross,  as  he 
bore  it  to  Calvary  along  this  steep  and  rugged  way. 

In  after  days,  I  impatiently  traversed  the  squalid  city,  with  a 
monk  for  my  guide,  in  search  of  its  various  localities  of  traditioa- 
ary  sanctity ;  but  I  will  not  ask  the  reader  to  stoop  to  such  a  la. 
hour.  My  monkish  cicerone  pointed  out  to  roe  where  Dives 
lived,  where  Lazarus  lay,  where  the  cock  crowed  or  roosted  that 
warned  Peter  of  his  crime,  and  even  where  the  blessed  Virgin 
used  to  wash  her  son's  linen.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  such 
things  gravely ;  and  yet  I  would  not  have  one  light  feeling  or  ex- 
pression intermingled  with  the  solemn  subjects  of  which  this 
chapter  attempts  to  treat :  when  we  visit  Marathon  or  Salamis,  it 
would  shame  us  to  be  insensible  of  their  heroic  associations; 
and  the  pilgrim  who  can  scoff  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  does 
his  opportunity,  at  least,  as  little  justice. 

The  character  of  the  city  within  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
country  without.  Most  of  it  is  very  solitary  and  silent ;  echo 
only  answers  to  your  horse's  tread ;  and  frequent  waste  places, 
among  which  the  wild  dog  prowls,  convey  an  indescribable  im. 
pression  of  desolation.  It  is  not  these  waste  places  alone  that 
give  such  an  air  of  loneliness  to  the  city,  but  many  of  the  streets 
themselves,  dark,  dull,  and  mournful-looking,  seem  as  if  the 
Templars'  armed  tread  were  the  last  to  which  they  had  resounded. 
The  bazaars  and  places  of  business  are  confined  to  one  small 
quarter  of  the  city ;  every  where  else,  you  generally  find  your- 
self alone.  No  one  is  even  there  to  point  out  your  way ;  and 
you  come  unexpectedly  upon  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  or  wander 
among  the  vaulted  ruins  of  the  Hospitallers'  courts,  without  know- 
ing it.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  that  meet  your  eye  are 
singularly  few ;  here  and  there  a  column  is  let  into  the  wall,  or 
you  find  that  the  massive  and  uneven  pavement  is  of  costly  mar* 
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ble ;  but,  except  the  Pools  of  Hezekiah  and  Betheada,  the  Tower 
of  Hippicus,  and  some  few  other  remains,  preserved  on  acoounl 
of  their  utility,  there  is  little  of  art  to  connect  the  memory  with 
the  past. 

The  chief  place  of  interest  in  Jerusalem  is  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
whose  site  I  believe  to  be  as  real,  as  the  panorama  that  the 
priests  have  gathered  round  it  must  needs  be  false.  You  de- 
scend, by  a  narrow  lane  and  a  flight  of  steps,  into  a  small  en- 
closure,  where  a  guard  of  Turkish  soldiers  is  stationed  to  keep 
peace  among  the  Christians.  After  paying  tribute  to  this  infidel 
police,  you  enter  into  a  large  circular  hall,  supported  by  a  colon- 
nade of  eighteen  pillars,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  dome,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  pavilion  containing  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  whole  of  this  church  has  been  so  frequently  described,  that 
I  shall  only  mention  that  within  its  walls  are  collected  a  panorama 
of  all  the  events  that  took  place  at  the  crucifixion ;  the  place 
where  Christ  was  scourged;  the  hole  in  the  rock  where  the 
Cross  stood  ;  the  fissure  where  the  rock  was  rent  in  twain ;  the 
place  where  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  the  garments ;  the  stone 
whereon  the  body  was  anointed  ;  and,  lastly,  the  grave  wherein 
it  was  laid. 

According  to  monkish  topography,  Calvary  was  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  Sepulchre,  which  itself  is  so  altered  and  adorned 
as  entirely  to  destroy  every  appearance  of  reality.  Neither  from 
research  nor  personal  observation,  have  I  any  right  to  oiler  an 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  I  incline  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
site  of  the  Sepulchre ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Calvary 
(never  mentioned  as  a  hill  in  the  sacred  writings)  occupied  the 
neighbouring  locality.  Although  tcUhin  the  present  enclosure  of 
the  city- walls,  it  was  outside  the  ancient  circuit,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  identity ;  and  there  seems  little  probability  that  tra- 
dition  would  ever  have  permitted  such  a  site  to  be  forgotten. 
The  actual  spot  occupied  by  the  Cross  appears  entirely  devoid  of 
proof;  but  it  seems  evident  that  the  place  assigned  to  it,  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  the  Sepulchre,  is  the  least  likely  of  all. 

It  is  said  that  Golgotha  was  called  "  the  place  of  a  skull,"  be- 
cause  Adam's  was  found  there,  *'  who  desired  to  be  buried  where 
he  knew,  prophetically,  that  the  Redeemer's  blood  should  MX 
upon  his  grave." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


in  MONK  AND  TIR  MttBONAKT. 


**  Oa  the  whole,  we  do  entirely  agree  witJi  those  old  Monkat"  Laborwe 
ttt  Orare.    la  a  thousand  fenaee  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  tme  Woik  it 

Wonhip. 

Past  and  Pre9ent — Cahltlk. 

We  dintingwiffh,  my  good  father,  betwixt  thoee  who  only  eat  the  bread  of  their 
own  laboor,  and  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  other  people :  and  who  have  no  other 
plan  in  life,  but  to  get  through  it  in  sloth  and  ignorance, /or  the  love  of  Cfod. 

Stsenc 

« 

Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease,  he  goes  forth  with  the  blessed 
Gospel  into  pagan  climes,  to  bear  the  light  of  eternal  life  to  those  that  lie  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

R.  M'Grib. 

It  was  perhaps  a  natural  sentiment  that  drove  enthusiasts  in 
the  earlier  and  stormier  ages  of  the  church  to  seek  in  retirement 
''that  Peace  which  the  world  could  not  give."  They  might  also 
have  remembered  that  there  was  a  Peace  which  the  world  could 
not  take  away :  but  in  the  first  burst  of  a  new  enthusiasm  no 
second  thought  was  admitted  ;  men  of  devout  faith  and  exemplary 
piety  had  retired  to  the  desert  for  the  purpose  of  a  closer  commu- 
nion with  their  God  ;  they  had  announced  to  an  anxious  and  fear- 
ful world,  tliat,  like  the  typical  wanderers  of  Israel,  they  had 
found  a  path  through  the  desert  to  the  heavenly  Canaan — ^that 
they  felt  their  salvation  assured  by  living  among  reptiles  and  wild 
beasts,  and  assimilating  the  human  life  to  theirs.  Away  then  to 
the  desert  rushed  multitudes,  zealous  for  their  souls*  prosperity — 
there,  the  stormy  heart  was  to  find  peace,  the  broken  spirit  oonso. 
lation,  despair  itself  to  be  transmuted  into  hope. 

The  man  who  first  dLsoovers  treasure  in  a  secret  place  may 
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become  enriched  thereby,  but  they  who  follow  will  probably  find 
only  rubbish.  The  lofly  minds  of  an  Anthony  and  Pachomius 
had  grown  not  only  to  strength,  but  to  power  in  the  hermit's  cell, 
and  thousands  hastened  to  seek  for  piety  in  the  wilderness,  as  if 
it  were  some  curious  natural  production  that  grew  there  only. 
The  very  desert  ceased  to  be  desert ;  the  solitudes  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  became  peopled  with  gloomy  dreamers,  who  seemed  to 
think  it  was  on  the  body>  not  the  soul,  that  the  weight  of  sin  lay 
so  heavily.  These  selfish  zealots  found,  no  doubt,  a  fierce  lux- 
ury  in  penance  and  privation — and  devils  must  have  marvelled  to 
see  the  body  that  God  had  made  so  strong,  and  fair,  and  comely 
— ^tom  and  disfigured  by  starvation  and  the  scourge :  the  soul 
that  had  been  given  for  the  exercise  of  genial  thought,  and  love 
and  friendship,  shrouded  by  perpetual  gloom,  and  for  ever  harp- 
ing,  like  the  ailing  body,  upon  its  own  sordid  self.  Yet  these 
men  were  called  Catholic  ! 

There  were  some  victims  of  this  literal  monomania,  like  some 
of  the  knights  in  the  darker  ages  of  chivalry,  who  displayed  a 
spirit,  philanthropy,  and  understanding,  singularly  at  issue  with 
their  narrow  profession.  Men  travelled  into  the  desert  to  seek  for 
dispassionate  advice  in  secular  affairs  from  such  hermits,  and  to 
stimulate  their  faith  in  spiritual  matters  by  a  glimpse  at  their  wild 
zeal.  St.  Anthony  is  generally  considered  the  Chief  of  the  Soli, 
taries :  he  lived  for  twenty  years  in  a  ruined  castle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  friend  of  Athanasius,  who  made  use  of 
his  testimony  against  the  Arians  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  Heaven 
that  spoke  through  him. 

According  to  the  Oriental  Christians,  the  Sethites,  or  "Sons of 
God,"  set  the  first  example  of  the  nrK>nastic  life  by  retiring  to 
Mount  Hermon,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  their  lately  lost  Paradise 
by  the  sanctity  and  purity  of  their  lives :  despairing  at  last  of  this, 
or  weary  of  celibacy,  they  descended  to  the  plains,  where,  inter, 
marrying  with  "  the  daughters  of  men" — their  kinswom^i, 
through  Cain — ^they  begot  the  Giants.* 

Hilarion  was  the  founder  of  the  Christian  monastic  state  in 
Syria,  and  St.  Basil  in   Pontus.     Tlie  spirit  spread  rapidly 
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throughout  the  East  with  various  modifications,  and  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  its  climax  in  the  person  of  Simeon  Stylites,  who  raised 
himself  (on  a  pillar)  to  the  highest  consideration  in  the  monastic 
world,  and  was  visited  on  his  pious  perch  hy  emperors.  At  this 
period,  every  conspicuous  spot  in  Syria  swarmed  with  human 
wearers  of  horses'  hair,  and  feeders  on  horses'  provender.  Every 
dirty  cavern  and  uncomfortable  hole  in  the  clifli  of  Mar  Saba  had 
its  solitary,  if  such  they  could  be  called,  when  10,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  one  massacre  by  the  Saracens. 

Gradually  the  monastic  spirit  changed  into  the  Caenobitic ;  the 
monks  adapted  La  Bruydre's  principle  of  solitude,  and  thought 
its  advantages  would  be  improved  by  having  some  one  to  commu- 
nicate with  upon  the  subject :  St.  Pachomius  has  the  credit  of 
founding  this  Csenobitical  or  conventual  life.  I  have  not  space  to 
follow  these  establishments  through  their  varied  history.  They 
Kpread  into  Europe,  and  soon  became  so  remiss  (to  use  a  mild 
term,)  in  their  conduct,  that  public  indignation  perhaps  prompted, 
and  certainly  assisted,  St.  Odo  in  their  reformation  in  the  eleventh 
century.  The  monasteries  were  then  placed  under  the  immedi- 
ate  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  the  bishops  were  deprived  of  all 
control  over  them.  Then  were  founded  the  different  "  religious 
orders"  that  have  since  spread  over  the  Christian  world,  and  have 
each  their  representatives  at  Jerusalem. 
\  When  a  blighted  name  or  blighted  hope  has  changed  the  heart 
to  stone,  a  monk's  cowl,  like  moss  upon  a  ruin,  may  seem  to  be- 
come it  well,  but  it  is  an  indulgence,  not  a  penance.  The  convent 
vow  is  a  sort  of  moral  suicide,  by  which  the  life- weary  spirit,  de- 
serting its  post,  seeks  refuge  in  a  living  tomb :  the  braver  soul, 
"  though  faint  and  worn,  unconquered  still,"  tramples  down  its 
enervating  sorrow,  and  seeks  in  action  the  means  of  rebuilding 
the  ruined  fabric  of  its  hope  on  a  firmer  and  worthier  foundation. 
Many  a  desperate  man  in  the  passionate  and  troubled  ages  pre- 
ceding the  crusades,  who  could  not  brook  the  torpor  of  the  hermit 
life,  embraced  with  eagerness  some  painful  pilgrimage  or  arduous 
enterprise  that  might  employ  his  energies,  while  it  substituted  a 
new  object  for  that  which  he  had  lost.  Then  the  religbus  orders 
of  knighthood  were  invented,  and  the  ranks  of  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers  became  filled  with  such  numbers  of  volunteers  as 
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prove  that  the  attributed  romance  of  that  period  is  not  exaggerated. 
Some  few  zealous  religionists  devoted  themselves  at  first  to  offices 
of  charity,  and  to  the  protection  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Je- 
rusalem :  of  these,  aged  matrons  and  youthful  maidens,  be  it  re. 
membered,  formed  a  large  proportion.  This  circumstance  gave 
to  the  young  institution  an  air  of  romance,  and  an  infusion  of 
chivalry ;  thus  constituted,  it  rapidly  increased ;  its  members  at 
first  called  themselves  ''  poor  fellow-soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ," 
but,  being  allotted  quarters  within  the  enclosures  of  the  TempJ« 
they  assumed  the  Templars'  name. 

The  union  of  devotion  and  chivalry,  the  most  powerful  and 
congenial  stimulants  of  human  nature,  proved  still  more  attract- 
ive than  even  the  solitary  fanaticism :  enthusiasts,  who  might 
have  shrunk  from  the  cowl,  seized  eagerly  the  sword,  and  grasp- 
ed at  the  dear  privilege  of  being  men  of  violence  in  this  world, 
and  certain  angels  in  the  next.* 

The  Church  beheld  a  means  of  acquiring  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  hosts  that  now  thronged  to  the  monk-martial  ranks :  St. 
Bernard  oiganized  them  in  due  religious  form,  and  the  Pope  de- 
clared himself  their  special  bishop.  The  Templars  appointed 
their  first  grand  master,  Hugh  de  Payens,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  Hospitallers  appear  as  a  military  body  only  a 
few  years  later.  The  former  at  first  became  popular  all  ovei 
Christian  Europe,  and  had  immense  possessions  assigned  to  them, 
in  England  especially.  Those  of  Palestine  died,  as  became 
them,  with  the  cause  they  served ;  but  those  of  France  and  Eng- 
land,  having  no  cause  to  sustain  or  be  sustained  by,  fell  under 
the  popular  ban,  and  were  extirpated  by  Philip  the  Fair  and  £kl- 
ward  II. 

The  order  of  the  Hospitallers  originated  in  some  pious  persons 
attending  two  hospitals  established  at  Jerusalem  for  pilgrims,  in 
the  eleventh  century :  it  was  not  until  many  years  afterwards 
that  they  imitated  the  Templars  in  becoming  a  military  order, 
though  they  bore  an  equally  distinguished  part  in  the  crusades. 

*  Plenary  iDdulgence  waa  granted  not  only  to  the  Templan  and  Uoipital- 
len,  hot  to  every  Crueader;  naae  ever  required  it  more,  or  made  more  liberal 
OM  of  the  privilege. 
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While  the  Templars  soon  sank  into  luxury — ^hated  as  univenally 
as  feared — the  Hospitallers,  as  Knights  of  St.  John,  maintained 
their  honourable  character  and  popularity  in  the  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Malta,  until  their  order  was  all  but  destroyed  by 
Buonaparte,  in  1798.  Their  distinguishing  dress  was  a  black 
mantle  with  a  white  cross,  and  they  were  bound,  like  their  Tern- 
plar  and  Teutonic  brethren,  by  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience. 

The  Templars  wore  a  white  mantle,  emblematic  of  the  purity 
supposed  to  be  assumed  by  the  professing  knight ;  with  a  red 
cross,  the  sign  of  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  cause,  instead  of  the 
usual  device  of  gallantry  or  chivalry.  Their  banner  was  of 
black  and  white,  and  bore  the  epithet  of  Beau,  or  Bieo-seant,  in- 
timating, in  the  language  of  the  time,  that  they  were  fair  towards 
their  friends,  but  dark  and  terrible  to  their  enepiies.* 

During  the  time  of  the  crusades,  there  were  few  or  no  peaceful 
conventual  establishments  in  Palestine.  Whether  it  was  that 
monkery  became  fused  into  chivalry,  or  that  monasteries  could  not 
exist  in  the  open  country,  and  were  obliged  to  arm  in  Jerusalem, 
I  know  not ;  but  the  monks  of  the  Latin  convent  of  the  Terra 
SantA  maintain  that  theirs  is  the  only  "  House  of  Peace"  that  ex. 
isted  in  the  last  crusade. 

After  the  capture  of  Acre  by  the  Sultan's  Tartars  and  Mame- 
lukes, in  1291,  the  Crescent  shone  triumphantly  over  the  whole 
of  Palestine  :  by  such  a  light,  history  has  never  been  able  to  see 
her  way,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
until  in  1432,  when  La  Broquiere  achieved  a  pilgrimage :  he 
found  only  two  monks  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  were  in  most  cruel 
thraldom.  In  1507,  Baumgarten  found  a  monastery  of  Francis* 
cans,  who  were  able  to  afford  him  shelter  and  security.    Thence- 


*  l*here  were  Mveral  other  orden  of  monastic  knighthood,  rach  m  the 
Teutonic,  whence  arose  the  kingdom  of  Pruasia ;  the  order  of  St  Lasama* 
that  of  Calatnva,  in  Spain,  Sec, ;  but  thoae  of  the  Temple,  and  Hospital,  or  of 
St  John,  absorb  all  Crusade  mterest  Their  rivalry  increasing  with  their  praa- 
perity,  soon  turned  into  hatred  and  hostility ;  they  even  leagued  with  Moslem 
poweiB  against  each  other,  and,  in  1258,  actually  fooght  out  their  claima  to 
aaperiority  in  a  fair  field  without  other  combiUnts.  The  Knights  of  St  Joha 
were  victorioua,  and  scarcely  a  Templar  rem  lined  alive. 
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forth,  a  more  liberal  or  politic  spirit  seems  to  have  animated  the 
rulers  of  this  doomed  land,  for  pilgrimages  l>ave  been  compara- 
tively safe,  and  the  Christian  religion  almost  respected ;  until 
Bngland  won  back  Jerusalem  for  the  Turks,  and  then  permitted 
them  to  prohibit  the  building  of  her  church. 

At  present  there  are  numerous  convents  in  Jerusalem,  which 
have  each  their  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
Latin  convent  of  the  Terra  Santa  ranks  first  in  antiquity  and 
possessions,  and  is  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  the  French  ; 
its  chapel  is  plain,  but  the  most  extensive  in  the  edifice. 

The  Greek  convent  should  come  next  in  point  of  the  number 
of  its  pilgrims,  which  involves  its  wealth.  These  last  are,  for  the 
most  part,  Russians,  and,  like  the  pilgrims  of  all  the  other  creeds, 
as  it  were,  the  tenants,  whose  rent  for  the  temporary  uses  of  the 
sacred  place  may  be  heard  jingling  throughout  the  chapels,  as  dis- 
sonantly  as  when  the  Temple,  of  Solomon  was  similarly  dese- 
crated. 

The  Armenians  are  next  in  order,  possessing  ibe  handsomest 
convent  and  the  most  ornamental  chapel  at  the  sepulcVire,  next  to 
the  Greeks.  These  Armenians  resemble  in  some  respects  the 
Jews ;  dispossessed  of  their  own  country  by  the  invasiou  of 
Abbas  Shah,  of  Persia,  they  became,  like  the  tribes  of  the  "  wan- 
dering foot  and  weary  breast,"  dispersed  abroad  into  all  lands, 
but  preserved  their  nationality  and  faith  unimpaired.  They  have 
still  a  monastery  near  lake  Van,  in  Armenia ;  but  their  home, 
as  a  people,  is  everywhere  throughout  the  East.  They  claim 
apostolic  descent  from  St.  Bartholomew  ;  and  I  am  informed,  by 
the  best  authority  in  Jerusalem,  that  their  faith,  in  the  abstract, 
is  very  orthodox :  in  their  ritual  they  follow  partly  the  Greek, 
partly  the  Coptic  forms.  The  Armenians  are  divided  into  two 
sects — ^the  original  or  "  the  wine,"  and  the  papistical  or  "  vine- 
gar," as  they  term  them.  The  former  acknowledge  no  suprema. 
cy  beyond  that  of  their  own  patriarchs ;  the  latter  have  subjected 
themselves  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  :  the  former,  in  their  conventual 
discipline,  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Basil — the  lat  ^r  those  of  St. 
Dominic. 

There  are  also  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and  Maronite  convents  at 
Jerusalem,  and  indeed  all  the  creeds  of  the  Christian  world  have 
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their  representatives  here.  It  is  a  marvellous  sight,  and  one  to 
make  a  spectator  thoughtful,  to  see  those  various  sectaries  bending 
over  the  tomb  whence  all  their  hopes  have  risen,  each  believing 
that  his  own  proud  heart  contains  the  only  real  hope — each  setting 
his  miserable  yet  complicated  heresy  above  the  grand  and  simple 
truth,  and  exalting  the  by-laws  of  his  sect  above  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  soul. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  bring  a  sweeping  accusation  against  any 
body  of  men,  especially  against  the  silent  and  defenceless  victims 
of  monastic  enthusiasm.  I  would  fain  believe  that  many  of  these 
islolated  beings  serve  God  in  singleness  and  purity  of  heart ;  I 
would  fain  hope  that  many  have  found  peace  in  those  dark  cells, 
for  which  they  have  exchanged  the  bright  world  to  which  they  were 
born  heirs — heirs  of  freedom,  light  and  life.  But  what  can  be 
said  in  defence  of  those  who  prostitute  the  Sacred  Mysteries  to 
Mammon — who  profane  the  very  sepulchre  of  Christ  with  the 
foulest  falsehood  and  the  blackest  hypocrisy  ? 

By  the  grave  of  the  mortal  friend  we  have  loved  and  lost  on 
earth,  men  meet  even  their  enemies  in  peace ;  but,  at  the  Sa< 
viour's  Tomb,  the  infidel  watches  with  drawn  sabre  to  prevent 
his  followers  from  destroying  one  another.  At  this  tomb  the 
chiefs  of  two  rival  and  hating  creeds  unite  for  once  on  Easter 
eve,  but  it  is  in  the  casue  of  fraud.  Enclosed  within  the  chapel, 
Greek  and  Armenian  bishops  call  down  fire  from  heaven  by  the 
intervention  of  a  lucifcr-match !  Their  believers  strive  madly  to 
light  their  torches  by  this  sacred  flame,  while  the  priests  of  other 
faiths  stand  scorning  by,  waiting  until  their  turn  shall  arrive  to 
triumph  in  their  own  followers'  dastard  superstitions. 

All  the  chief  priests  that  serve  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  belong 
to  the  difl^rent  monastic  establishments  ;  and,  if  such  be  the  fruit 
of  the  tree,  what  must  be  expected  of  the  leaves  and  branches  ? 
The  cloister  no  longer  contains  the  noble  spirits  and  gentle  blood 
that  once  sought  shelter  there  from  temptation  and  from  luxury. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Superior  of  the  convent,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  we  meet  a  monk  of  Nature's  aristocracy,  or  of  any  but 
the  lowest  grade  of  life.  It  is  true  that  humble  birth  should  form 
no  objection,  least  of  all  in  the  mr.tter  of  religion :  "  the  poor 
have  had  the  the  gospel  preached  unto  them  ;"  and  the  ambassa- 
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\  dors  of  the  mo^  important  tidings  that  ever  reached  the  human 
\  ear,  nvere  fishermen  and  publicans ;  but  those  who  have  to  preach 
should  at  least  have  some  intellectual  culture,  now  that  the  days 
of  inspiration  are  gone  by  ;  yet  by  far  the  greater  number,  if  not 
all  the  monks  in  Palestine,  appear  to  be  utterly  illiterate  and  un- 
enlightened.  Indolent  as  their  lives  in  general  are,  they  even 
throw  off  the  burthen  of  self-discipline,  by  delegating  the  ofBce 
of  all  moral  government  to  the  Superior  of  their  convent — "  ils 
ont  abdique  le  gouvernement  de  soi-meme,  tant  cet  empire  fatigue 
son  triste  possesseur,''  as  one  of  their  own  class  has  expressed  it.* 

Tliere  are  at  least  a  thousand  monks  in  Palestine,  chiefly  Rus- 
sians, Greeks,  Spaniards,  and  Italians :  they  come  here  nominally 
only  for  seven  years,  but  they  seldom  ever  return  to  Europe. 
At  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Mount  Carmel,  and  even  Jerusalem, 
we  find  them  apparently  uninfluenced  by  any  affection  or  asso- 
ciation  with  respect  to  their  location,  <<  any  more  than,"  as  the 
author  of  Eothen  remarks,  "  the  ofRcers  of  a  marching  regiment 
are  by  stupid  country  quarters."  Except  their  (paid)  hospitality 
to  pilgrims,  in  itself  a  very  questionable  advantage,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  utility  in  those  monastic  establishments ;  nor,  to  do 
them  justice,  do  they  claim  any,  except  what  they  suppose  is  con- 
ferred on  their  own  souls :  I  asked  one  of  them  if  he  supposed  the 
path  of  salvation  lay  only  through  a  convent ;  and  he  replied, 
'<  No  doubt  we  might  be  saved  in  the  world,  but  we  are  safer 
here." 

Each  convent,  except  the  mere  hospices,  has  what  is  called  a 
'<  padre  missionario "  attached  to  it,  but  his  duties  likewise  are 
confined  to  his  convent.  He  overlooks  the  spiritual,  as  the  Su- 
perior attends  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  monks ;  nor  are  even 
these  men  adapted  in  any  way  to  diffuse  those  talents  which  they 
wrap  so  carefully  in  their  coarse  napkins.  The  different  sects 
are  as  little  likely  to  change  their  tenets  as  rival  banking  estab- 
lishments  their  clerks ;  and  they  wisely  abstain  from  the  attempt 
to  make  converts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have  an 
establishment  in  Beyrout,  and  another  in  the  Lebanon. 

I  visited  the  formeri  and  was  much  struck  by  the  zeal,  talent, 

•  M.  Dupftty. 
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and  tact  exhibited  by  the  monks  ;  they  educate  sixty  children  of 
the  Greek  and  Maronite  churches  in  their  school  at  Beyrout,  and 
at  least  as  many  (whom  they  board  and  lodge)  in  their  instituticm 
in  the  mountains.  They  have  made  but  little  progress,  notwith- 
standing their  zeal  and  determination :  the  proud  Moslem,  the 
yoTy  essence  of  whose  creed  is  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  looks  with 
contempt  upon  the  worship  and  processions  of  saints,  vix^ins,  and 
crucifixes  ;  while  the  Jew  is  far  too  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  pecuniary  transactions  to  be  much  prejudiced  in  fiivour 
of  a  creed  in  which  each  friar  is  a  beggar  of  alms,  and  each  con- 
vent a  bazaar  of  sanctities.  The  warehouse  of  relics  and  pilgrim 
ornaments  at  the  Latin  convent  is  furnished  with  such  a  stock  as 
would  seem  inexhaustible,  were  it  not  that  these  articles  are  ac- 
tually a  subject  of  extensive  merchandize  in  Europe,  and,  like 
paper-currency,  acquire  all  their  value  by  passing  through  the 
hands  of  these  spiritual  dealers.  There  are  about  seven  hundred 
persons  employed  at  Bethlehem  in  the  manufacture  of  beads, 
crosses,  and  mothcr-of  pearl  carvings,  &c.  The  monks  receive 
these  as  raw  material ;  but,  having  been  rubbed  on  the  Sepul- 
chre, and  having  had  mass  said  over  them,  they  assume  the  value 
that  makes  them  sought  for  by  the  devotees  of  the  south  of 
Europe. 

I  now  turn  with  greater  interest  to  the  ministers  of  the  reformed 
faith  in  Palestine. 

There  is  little  of  a  practical  and  active  missionary  spirit  to  be 
found  among  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  large  sums  that  are 
annually  subscribed  by  the  laity  of  that  church — a  convincing 
proof  of  the  warm  interest  they  take  in  the  matter.*  It  appears 
strange  that  in  a  life  so  full  of  enterprise  in  the  holiest  cause,  so 
well  calculated  for  the  exercise  of  energy,  genius,  and  Christian 
charity,  that  the  young  and  ardent  spirits  of  our  universities  do 
not  more  frequently  volunteer  in  the  missionary  cause.  Assu- 
ming as  a  truth  that  the  Hebrew  lies  in  bondage  in  that  very  land 
where  the  liberty  of  the  soul  was  first  preached  to  man  through 
Hebrew  lips ;  assuming  tlmt,  under  the  banner  of  our  &ith,  that 

•  LmI  year  Um  ■ofaKriptioiM  amoant  to  X95,395  8f.  (M. 
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liberty  is  only  to  be  found ;— 'is  the  old  crusading  spirit  so  dead 
amongst  us  that  no  one  is  now  found  to  bear  the  banner  of  tbe 
Cross  once  more  to  Palestine  in  a  purer  cause  ?  When  gain  or 
glory  may  be  won,  where  are  the  dangers,  the  climate,  or  the 
savages,  that  deter  the  enterprising  sons  of  England  ?  While  ti.e 
fatal  coasts  of  Demerara  and  the  pestilential  islands^of  the  Chinese 
seas  swarm  with  adventurers  in  the  cause  of  conquest  and  of 
commerce,  the  Holy  Land — the  Land  of  Promise  to  us  as  to  them 
of  old — remains  without  one  volunteer  from  the  ranks  of  our 
Universities.  Oxford  contents  herself  with  Jerusalem  in  the  ah- 
stract,  and  has  not  a  single  representative  of  her  principles  in  the 
cradle  of  the  Fathers :  there  she  might  freel}*^  exercise  her  stem 
disciplines,  apart  from  the  eyes  of  cavillers  ;  and,  peiiiaps,  might 
edify  those  who  cling  to  the  memory  of  the  ancient  Eremites. 
Cambridge  sends  annually  some  three  or  four  hundred  students  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  church  militant,  for  which,  however,  they 
are  content  to  keep  garrison  in  quiet  glebe  and  peaceful  parson- 
age— ^Palestine  knows  not  their  name.  With  respect  to  the  Dub- 
lin  University,  it  has  the  task  of  educating  the  priesthood  of  a 
church  that  is  too  truly  missionary  in  its  own  green  isle.  When 
I  was  in  Syria  there  was  not  an  English  missionary  who  had 
taken  a  University  degree  ;  nor,  with  one  exception,  was  there  a 
Christian-bom  minister  of  our  church. 

Nevertheless,  her  cause  is  not  the  less  faithfully  served  by  the 
courageous  few  who  sustain  the  responsibility  of  representing  the 
primitive  pure  faith  in  Palestine ;  that  faith  for  which  England 
has  laboured  so  patiently  in  the  closet,  and  fought  so  fiercely  in 
the  battle-field. 

Honour  to  that  faithful  few,  who  uphold  the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  our  church ! — exiled  from  society,  and  all  the  advantages 
of  civilization  ;  wearing  away  their  lives  in  a  dangerous  climate, 
in  a  lonely  land ;  sustained  only  by  the  consciousness  of  their 
high  calling,  uncheered  even  by  success — they  live,  and  watch, 
and  pray,  and  die,  half-forgotten  by  their  countrymen,  and  en- 
tirely unknown  to  fame.  Honour  to  their  brave  hearts!  and 
may  brighter  prospects  yet  arise  to  cheer  their  arduous  path  of 
duty. 

The  excellent  bishop  who  holds  the  rule  of  our  Church  at  Je« 
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rusalem  is  himself  of  Hebrew  race,  and  was  supposed  to  be  oa 
that  account  peculiarl}  well  adapted  for  his  arduous  mission. 
This  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  the 
exclusively  missionary  character  of  our  church  establishment  at 
Jerusalem  ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  Bishop  Alexander,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  has  faithfully,  zealously,  and  most  patiently  dis- 
charged the  difRcult  duties  of  his  high  commission :  since  the 
early  days  of  the  church,  no  bishop  has  probably  ever  held 
charge  of  a  more  discouraging  diocese,  or  been  subject  to  greater 
discouragement.  Mr.  Nicholayson  had  been  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  becoming  an  English 
bishopric.  Owing  to  his  absence  in  Samaria,  it  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  make  this  gentleman's  aquaintance,  but  I  have  heard 
from  all  quarters  the  most  unqualified  testimonies  to  his  high 
cliaracter,  his  talents,  and  his  energies.* 

The  American  missionaries  have  an  establishment  at  Jerusaleni, 
and  also  at  Bey  rout,  and  the  Lebanon ;  two  of  their  clergymen 
and  a  physician  reside  among  their  mountains,  and  board,  lodge, 
and  educate  about  fifty  pupils  there.  These  are  the  children  of 
Druses,  Maronite,  or  Greeks  ;  no  Moslem  ever  entering  a  Chris- 
tian school.  The  Americans  have  a  printing  press,  from  which 
they  issue  a  considerable  number  of  Arabic  tracts,  and  oopies  of 
tlie  Scriptures  for  distribution  among  the  people;  but,  on  the 
whole,  their  labours  have  not  been  rewarded  by  any  considerable 
success. 

One  of  the  nx)st  efficient  means  by  which  prejudices  against 
the  missionaries  of  our  own  and  other  churches  are  removed,  and 
a  sense  of  obligation  inspired  and  constantly  renewed,  is  that  of 
the  medical  establishments  connected  with  the  missions.  Dr. 
Mc<jowan,t  an  able  and  intelligent  physician,  presides  over  that 

*  l*he  bishop,  Bcoornpanied  by  the  Rev.  F.  Ewald  and  Dr.  McGovao,  v- 
rivcd  at  JenMoiem  ta  January,  IU41.  Mr.  NicholayBon  fint  yiaited  Jeniaalem 
in  1^26.  Bdug  aoou  after  oblifred  to  leave  it,  be  viated  Fjgyj^  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Alf^crv,  and  Malta,  in  hie  miwiouaiy  character.  In  1833,  he  returned  to  Je- 
niraipRi,  where  he  has  evei  otnce  remained,  thfOUj(h  the  viBitatione  of  plaj;^, 
war,  and  famine. 

t  Dr.  McGowan  waa  lately  aseaulted  by  some  Turkiidi  loldiefw  ;  the  indif  • 
nuljon  of  the  Jews,  and  their  warm  solicitude  about  him  on  the  occaaoo,  af- 
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at  Jerusalem,  and  distributes  advice  and  medicine  gratuitously  to 
the  crowds  who  seek  for  his  assistance.  He  had  just  completed  a 
hosptial  when  I  visited  him,  in  whiish  were  wards  for  poor  natives 
of  both  sexes,  and  a  couple  of  apartments  for  persons  of  a  higiicr 
class.* 

At  Beyrout,  there  is  an  establishment  maintained  by  "  the 
Syrian  Medical  Aid  Society,"  which  appeared  to  me  particularly 
judicious,  and  likely  to  be  of  great  benefit,  beyond  even  that 
highest  of  all  human  charities — relief  from  sufiering.  This  so- 
ciety is  most  fortunate  in  its  officer,  Dr.  Keams,  who  unites  to 
talants  and  acquirements  of  the  highest  order  an  unostentatious 
but  steady  zeal  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  objects  of  his 
mission. 

The  service  of  our  church  is  performed  twice  every  Sunday  al 
Jerusalem  by  the  bishop  and  one  of  the  clergy  attached  to  the 
mission.  In  the  morning,  the  service  is  read  ui  English,  in  the 
afternoon  in  German,  for  the  sake  of  the  Jewish  converts.  There 
is  a  neat  little  chapel  in  the  enclosure,  purchased  by  the  mission, 
which,  however,  is  only  intended  for  temporary  occupation  while 
the  church  is  being  built.  The  congregation  consisted  of  about 
thirty  persons  when  I  was  there,  among  whom  were  the  bishop's 
and  the  missionaries'  families,  the  Prussian  consul,  one  or  two 
strangers,  and  eight  converted  Jews. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact  of  permission  having  been 
granted  by  Mehemet  Ali  for  the  building  of  our  church :  under 
his  government,  the  walls  were  raised  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet :  England  expelled  the  Egyptian  from  Syria,  and  gave  Jeru. 
salem  to  the  Turks,  who,  in  return,  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the 
English  church,  alleging  a  Moslem  law,  which  forbids  the  con- 
struction, or  even  the  reparation  of  any  olace  of  Christian  worship. 

forded  a  gratiiyin|r  proof  of  how  deeply  they  appreciated  his  kindneM  and  aor- 
vicea  to  their  people. 

*  It  may  be  taken  either  as  a  proof  of  the  dan^r  that  the  Rabtss  anticipated 
from  this  exhibition  of  practical  Christian  charity  towaida  the  Jews,  or  at  least 
as  a  proof  of  its  efficacy,  that  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  has  lately  sent  over  a 
Hebrew  physician  to  Jerusalem.  I  heard  from  Dr.  McGowan,  however,  that 
his  practice  was  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  tlie  arrival  of  tliis  rival  in  hii 
charitable  laboon,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  liberality. 
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Thus,  for  nearly  three  years,  the  Brithh  church  at  Jerusalem  haa 
been  suffered  to  exist  only  as  a  subject  for  Moslem  insult  and  for 
Jewish  scoff.  Vainly  appeals  hare  been  made  to  the  Porte  for 
permission  to  proceed  with  this  edifice ;  no  means  but  bribery 
can  forward  applications  for  justice  at  Constantinople,  and  this 
the  mission  justly  scorns  to  employ.  Had  it  been  a  factory  that 
was  interfered  with,  or  a  commercial  right  that  was  invaded,  Eng- 
land's  sword  would  long  since  have  severed  the  Gordian  knots 
into  which  Ottoman  policy  is  ever  weaving  its  contemptible  cob. 
webs.* 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  regretted,  that  our 
church  was  founded  only  by  the  miorion,  and  merely  patronized,  not  directly 
owned,  by  Enjrland.  Mr.  Nicholaynon  has  been  at  Constantinople  for  the  last 
six  months,  endeavourini^  to  obtain  a  firman  for  its  completion ;  and,  while 
those  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  I  have  heard  he  has  at  length  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  object 
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Yet  still  *niid  Zion's  fanes,  in  ruin  laid. 
The  piljBrrim  still  his  murmuring  vespeis  paid : 
'Twas  his  to  climb  the  tufted  rocks,  and  rcnre 
The  chequered  twilight  of  the  oltye  groye ; 
Twas  his  to  bend  beneath  the  sacred  gloom, 
And  wear  with  many  a  kiss  Messiah's  tomb ; 
While  forms  celestial  filled  his  tranc^  eye. 
The  daylight  dreams  of  pensive  piety, 
0*er  his  still  breast  the  tearful  fervour  stole, 
And  softer  sorrows  charmed  the  mourner's  soul. 

PaUHine.-^'HKBKtu 

"  The  pardons  of  the  Holy  Land  begin  at  Jaffa,"  says  oae  high 
pilgrim-authority,  and  another  assures  us  "  that  he  who  walks  six 
paces  into  Palestine  shall  never  lose  his  soul." 

The  practice  of  pilgrimage  seems  as  ancient  at  least  as  the 
days  of  Jacob ;  for  we  find  him  using  the  expression  as  a  meta- 
phor  for  life : — "  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  my  pilgrim* 
age"  are  the  words  of  one  to  whom  the  subject  was  familiar. 

No  doubt  the  Church  may  have  seen  in  it  a  means  of  discipline 
in  early  ages,  and  have  had  recourse  to  it  for  the  soul's  welfare, 
as  physicians  prescribe  alteratives  for  the  body.  Pilgrimages 
necessarily  involved  privation,  self-denial,  and  long  contemplation 
of  the  holy  scenes  they  were  about  to  visit.  Time  for  reflection, 
and  removal  from  the  scenes  of  temptation,  may  have  frequently 
proved  efficacious  to  the  sinner,  while  his  frame  was  braced  by 
the  toils  of  travel,  and  his  mind  was  exereised  by  spiritual  matters. 

But  pilgrimage  soon  became  a  price  given  for  remission  of  sins ; 
and,  as  the  motive  became  less  rational,  larger  numbers  thronged 
to  act  upon  its  impulse.     The  greater  the  difficulty  of  yimtiiig  the 
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Holy  Sepulchre,  the  more  meritorious  it  became.  If  it  was  advan- 
tageous  to  do  so  under  Constantine,  it  was  most  excellent  in  the 
time  of  the  Saracens,  and  beyond  all  value  under  the  Carismians. 
Kings,  queons,  and  nobles ;  old  men  and  matrons,  virgins,  and 
even  little  children,  hastened  to  secure  the  safety  of  their  souls 
by  their  body's  peril. 

It  was  the  wrongs  done  to  the  pilgrims  that  provoked  the  first 
Crusade  ;  it  was  the  intelligence  gleaned  by  the  Palmers  that  cir- 
culated  Eastern  knowledge  and  intelligence  through  the  cloisters 
and  the  courts  of  Europe. 

After  the  Christian  empire  in  Palestine  was  utterly  overthrown 
by  the  teking  of  Acre  in  1291,  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  appear 
to  have  ceased  altogether  for  some  centuries.     Compostella  and 
Loretlo  were  substituted  ;  and  500,000  pilgrims  are  said  to  have 
visited  the  latter  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.*     After  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  tide  of  pious  wayfaring  returned 
to  its  ancient  channel,  and  the  lay  and  clerical  cofiers  at  Jeru- 
salem have  been  ever  since  refreshed  by  two  great  inundations 
annually  ;  once  by  the  Latins,  and  again  by  the  Greeks,  who 
keep  their  Easter,  and  perform  their  pilgrimages  in  consequence, 
at  a  different  period.     It  is  supposed,  that  not  less  than  20,000 
Christian  pilgrims  visit  Jerusalam  every  spring  ;  and  many  ship- 
loads of  Moslems,  transported  in  steamers  at  the  Sultan's  expense, 
also  arrive  annually  at  Jaffa,  on  their  route  to  Mecca.     The  lat- 
ter far  exceed  in  number  the  Christian  pilgrims:  Burckhardt 
says  70,000  assembled  at  Mecca,  and  Pitt  and  the  elder  Niebuhr 
mention  the  same  number :  they  approach  their  holy  city  with 
uncovered  heads,  bare  feet,  and  only  a  sheet  flung  over  their 
shoulders.     Haroun  Alraschid  walked  all  the  way  from  Bagdad 
to  Mecca  in  such  weeds,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Zobeid^,  sim- 
ilarly arrayed  :  the  imperial  pilgrims,  however,  are  also  reported 
to  have  had  rich  carpete  spread  the  whole  distance  for  them  to 
walk  upon  ;  and  had  also  probably  awnings  to  protect  their  royal 
ahaven  scalps  from  the  desert's  burning  sun. 

•  Th»  year  upwaitb  of  a  inillioii  went  to  Ti^vea.  It  »  with  diffidence  I 
voDtiire  to  iriTe  any  Oriental  lUtirtic:  I  have  heard  the  number  oC  pU^rmi. 
Tarioudy  eatimated  at  from  5  to  35,000 :  Mr.  Wild  giv«iihe  popolatioa  of  Jt- 
ittMiem  at  35,000:  I  do  not  belioTe  it  amounto  to  above  12,000. 
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The  Jew  performs  no  pilgrimsige ;  if  he  visits  the  Holy  City,  it 
is  in  the  hope  of  dying  there,  and  laying  his  bones  in  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat ;  so  great  a  privilege  is  this  considered,  that  San- 
dys  saw  shiploads  of  Jewish  skeletons  waiting  for  disembarkation 
at  Jaffa,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  Jerusalem  tor  interment. 

Most  of  the  Christian  pilgrims  belong  to  the  humbler  classes, 
and  even  those  who  have  the  means,  abstain  from  making  any 
shew  of  luxury  during  their  journey  to  Jerusalem.  They  find 
shelter  and  some  slight  refreshments  in  the  hospices  devoted  to 
tSie  reception  of  their  various  sects  at  Jaffa,  Ramleh,  and  Jerusa- 
lem ;.  having  heard  Mass  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  they  visit  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem,  bathe  in  the  water  of  the  Jordan,  visit  all 
the  prescribed  stations  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  and  return  to 
Europe,  respectable  for  the  remainder  of  this  life,  and  secure  of 
eternal  happiness  in  the  next. 

As  the  soldier-spirit  seems  epidemic  wherever  armies  meet, 
and  the  landsman  feels  something  of  the  sailor  stir  within  him,  as 
the  ship  that  bears  him  battles  with  the  waves ;  so  one  inevitably 
experiences  something  of  the  pilgrim  enthusiasm  on  approaching 
Jerusalem,  and  endeavours  to  cherish  the  feeling  as  if  it  were  a 
religion  in  itself.  In  such  a  mood,  even  the  traveller  who  pro- 
fesses a  more  spiritual  faith  might  kneel  upon  Calvary,  and  pros- 
trate himself  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  a  mere  sentiment,  if  awe 
of  the  sacred  places  did  not  dispel  every  illusion,  and  sternly  call 
upon  the  startled  soul  to  put  off  all  masquerading.  Not  so  the 
professed  pilgrim — ^the  very  ceremonies  and  the  actor  in  them, 
from  which  we  shrink  as  from  a  mockery,  exercise  a  power 
and  a  spell  over  his  excited  heart :  the  gilding  and  ornaments, 
the  painted  altar,  and  the  em1)roidcred  priest,  the  pealing  organ 
and  the  fragrant  inoense — all  are  full  of  mystery  and  awe  to 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  Take,  then,  one  brief  glance 
at  that  sepulchre ;  visit  the  reputed  Calvary,  for  the  sake  of  the 
association,  which  can  realize  its  own  locality ;  pause  not  to  scofi 
at,  to  condemn,  or  coldly  scrutinize,  the  wrapt  worshippers  around 
you — but  go  forth  in  the  humble  hope  that  your  faith  is  right, 
and  that,  whatever  church-name  you  may  be  called  by,  your 
heart  is  catholic. 

Let  us  leave  to  those  who  make  livelihood  by  them  such  soenei 
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as  the  house  where  Mary  dwelt,  where  Dives  revelled,  and  where 
dogs  licked  the  sores  of  Lazarus ;  the  spot  where  the  cock  crew, 
the  cavern  where  Peter  wept.  Enough  for  us,  that  on  this  soil 
the  Saviour  laid  down  his  life — so  transcendently  heroic,  so 
meekly  humble :  enough  for  us,  that  these  skies  above  us  received 
Him  risen,  and  still  bespeak  his  presence.  Pensively  let  us  as- 
cend the  nigged  Road  of  Sorrow,*  along  which  the  Cross  was 
painfully  borne ;  mournfully  let  us  stand  on  Calvary ;  then 
gratefully  turn  to  the  Mount  of  Olives — in  pilgrim  language  the 
Mount  of  Blessing — and  breathe  a  prayer  that  the  experience  of 
that  day  may  not  be  lost  upon  the  soul. — We  envy  not  the  man 
who  can  merge  the  pilgrim  in  the  traveller,  and  the  believer  in 
the  antiquary. 

OAen  have  I  wandered  among  the  desolate  enclosures  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  moon's  mournful  light  that  seemed  to  harmonize 
with  the  ruins  round  :  the  streets  were  silent  as  the  grave ;  the 
night- wind,  like  a  wailing  spirit,  alone  wandered  through  the  for- 
saken shrines,  or  sighed  among  the  cypress  and  the  palm-trees 
that  towered  against  the  dark  blue  sky  :  but  sometimes  the  howl 
of  the  wild  dog  struck  upon  the  ear  ;  and  more  than  once  I  was 
startled  by  the  voice  of  a  poor  Scotch  maniac  exclaiming  in  pas- 
sionate accents,  **  Woe !  woe !  woe  to  Zion !" 


A  residence  in  Jerusalem,  for  a  solitary  pilgrim  like  myself,  is 
one  of  the  strangest  experiences  of  life.  Apart  from  the  associa- 
tions by  which  it  is  hallowed,  it  is  unlike  every  other  city  of  the 
earth.  Its  population  consists,  as  it  were,  not  of  its  own  people, 
but  rather  resembles  the  inmates  of  some  great  caravanserai,  ac- 
cidentally huddled  together,  denizens  of  distant  places,  professors 
of  various  creeds,  each  hating  and  fearing  the  other  as  an  alien 
and  a  stirange  * 

Here  are  mean  but  busy  bazaars,  crowded  with  the  inhabitants 
of -every  Eastern  nation,  each  seeking  his  peculiar  articles  of 
food  or  dress,  and  endeavouring,  in  his  own  tongue,  to  obtain  it 
for  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  his  own  coin.  In  one  place, 
you  meet  the  scowl  of  some  malignant  Jew,  who  considers  your 

•  ViaDoioRM. 
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presence  a  profanation  to  his  Holy  City  ;  and  at  another  you  en- 
counter  a  fanatical  Moslem,  oursing  the  unhallowed  foot  that  ap- 
proaches  the  precincts  of  Omar's  Mosque.  Each  sectary  of  the 
Cross  or  Crescent,  Greek  or  Latin  churchman,  Druse  or  Metouali, 
regards  his  heretic  neighbour  with  pious  ho.rror,  intermingled  with 
contempt.  The  candjiar  and  the  pistol  in  every  sash ;  the  fierce 
moustache  and  fiery  eyes  on  every  countenance ;  the  watchful 
and  restless,  or  gloomy  look  which  every  one  wears ;  the  unac- 
countable absence  of  children  from  the  streets ;  the  women  gliding 
about,  few,  and,  as  if  fearful,  in  their  strange  disguises;  the  monks 
of  the  various  orders,  with  aspects  as  rugged  and  dismal  as  their 
sloven  dress — such  is  the  population  amongst  whom  you  dwell. 

There  is  no  place  of  relaxation  or  of  public  amusement  in  this 
sombre  city ;  and  this  is  sensibly  felt  by  the  traveller — ^not,  per- 
haps,  as  requiring  such  resources  for  himself,  for  whom  it  has  far 
other  interest — but  as  imprinting  a  character  of  gloom  and  cheer- 
lessness  on  people  who  pass  their  lives  within  these  walls,  or  only 
venture  out  to  weep  over  the  tombs  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
or  the  Moslem  cemetery. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  I  passed  at  Jerusalem  I  was  as 
solitary  as  in  the  desert :  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  I  used  to  ride 
UD  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  explore  the  glens  and  caverns,  once 
the  refuge  places  of  the  Prophets,  now  the  resort  of  robbers  and 
outlaws  :  if  I  had  been  reconnoitring  for  Titus,  I  could  not  have 
made  myself  more  familiar  with  every  feature  of  the  doomed  city 
than  solitude  and  curiosity  conspired  to  make  me  during  these 
frequent  rambles.  Towards  noon,  I  was  driven  by  the  heat  to 
take  shelter  in  my  apartments,  which  I  shall  describe,  as  afibrd- 
ing  a  specimen  of  the  houses  of  Jerusalem.  I  passed  only  one 
night  in  the  dreary  hospice  of  the  Terra  Santa ;  and  the  next 
evening  found  myself,  on  my  return  from  a  distant  ride,  the 
tenant  of  Abou  Habib,  in  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

He  was  a  portly  old  Christian,  very  like  Lablache  in  the  garb 
of  Figaro,  but  that  a  long  robe  of  brown  silk  enveloped  his  per. 
son,  and  a  capacious  turban  his  broad  brow.  He  could  speak 
but  few  words  of  Italian,  and  the  gesticulations  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  express  some  difiicult  emotion  in  Arabic  were 
irreaifltibly  ludicrous.     He  piqued  himself  on  his  cookery,  and 
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was  continually  inventing  some  new  abomination  of  grease  and 
rice,  to  tempt  my  appetite :  there  was  a  hospitality  about  the  old 
fellow,  notwithstanding  his  reputed  avaricious  propensities,  that 
prevented  me  from  ever  scrutinizing  his  bills.  If  he  made  the 
most  of  his  guests  in  one  respect,  he  also  did  in  every  other. 

My  servant  was  quite  superseded  in  the  culinary  department. 
As  soon  as  I  rose  in  the  morning,  it  was  Abou  Habib  who  pre- 
sented my  cofifee ;  when  I  came  in  from  riding,  pipe  and  oofifee 
were  handed  by  Abou  Habib ;  and  in  a  few  moments  rissoles  in 
vine  leaves,  or  pieces  of  pilau  in  cucumbers,  with  a  broiled  fowl 
and  a  flask  of  Vino  d'Oro,  were  presented  by  Abou  Habib.  If  I 
clapped  my  hands  throughout  the  day,  the  same  portly  figure 
presented  itself;  if  I  fellasloep  on  the  divan,  I  found  him  fanning 
away  the  flies ;  at  dinner,  he  was  at  once  cook  and  butler ;  in 
the  evening,  he  was  killing  chickens  while  he  whistled  a  tune,  or 
plucking  them,  as  he  chanted  some  unintelligible  old  song ;  he 
even  climbed  the  housetop,  to  ofier  my  pipe,  and  at  length  actual- 
ly took  to  grooming  my  horses. 

The  entrance  to  this  house  of  hospitality  was  by  a  narrow 
flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  out  of  the  Via  Dolorosa ;  a  door 
opened  thence  into  a  courtyard,  where  my  horses  were  stabled  in 
an  enclosure,  and  picketted  to  the  wall  by  the  fetlock ;  a  corn- 
dor,  in  which  were  doors  leading  to  a  kitchen  on  one  side,  and 
sleeping-rooms  on  the  other,  connected  thi^  outer  with  an  inner 
court,  shaded  by  a  few  lemon  and  cypress  trees.  In  this  were 
my  apartments,  consisting  of  a  sleeping-room  and  a  laige  wain- 
scoted chamber,  surrounded  with  a  divan,  and  diversified  with  a 
variety  of  shelves,  presses,  and  cupboards.  Opposite  were  the 
sleeping  apartments  of  my  host,  his  buxom  wife,  and.  her  bloom- 
ing sister.  These  women  seemed  to  lead  a  life  of  perfect  idle- 
ness, for  the  indefatigable  Abou  Habib  was  all  in  all,  and 
monopolized  all  the  offices  of  the  establishment,  even  to  dressing, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  a  young  son  of  his,  who  was  the  plague 
of  the  household. 

My  host  was  civil  and  humble,  even  to  servility  ;  but  the  fo. 
male  members  of  his  family  appeared  to  be  as  free  from  constraint 
•8  they  wer«  from  forwardness.  During  a  short  but  severe  01- 
oew,  they  attended  roe  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  aflerwanfa 
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gave  me  lessons  in  Arabic,  and  folding  turbans,  and  other  Eastern 
accomplishments.  Accustomed  for  six  months  to  see  only  grim, 
bearded  men,  about  me,  I  felt  that  life  was  very  much  improved 
by  the  presence  of  even  this  specimen  of  the  softer  sex.  For  it 
was  pleasant  to  see  their  graceful  figures  moving  about  in  the 
courtyard ;  it  was  pleasant,  now  and  then,  to  look  up  from  one's 
book,  as  the  window  was  darkened  by  a  slight  turban  from 
which  rich  tresses  gushed  over  the  shoulder,  and  dark  but  gentle 
eyes  shone  beneath  it;  then  came  some  simple  question  as  to 
lighting  a  pipe,  or  want  of  cofl^,  and  the  Presence  passed  away. 
Yet,  most  of  all,  it  was  pleasant,  when  evening  fell,  as  I  lay  on 
the  divan,  and  looked  upon  the  clear  bright  sky  against  which 
the  cypresses  trembled  in  the  night- breeze,  to  hear  the  low, 
sweet,  plaintive  voices  in  which  these  Eastern  women  sang  the 
songs  of  their  historic  Land.  Hebron  was  their  native  place ; 
and  they  were  Christians,  though  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
Bible,  but  the  name  of  the  Koran  was  familiar  to  them.  On 
Sundays  and  Fridays  they  went  to  chapel,  gaily  dressed,  but,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Eastern  usage  among  Christians  as  well  as  Mos* 
lems,  they  seldom  appeared  at  other  times  in  the  street.  Their 
dress  in  the  house  consisted  of  a  close-fitting  tunic,  buttoned  from 
beneath  the  bosom  for  some  distance  down,  thence  open  to  allow 
free  motion  to  their  limbs,  that  were  clothed  with  very  full,  loose 
trousers,  tied  at  tl^  ankle,  and  falling  over  the  slippered  foot. 
The  bosom  was  generally  open,  or  but  partially  enclosed  by  the 
crape  garment  within ;  a  light  turban  or  a  handkerchief  of  Da- 
mascus  silk  covered  the  head,  from  which  the  rich  hair  flowed 
free,  or  was  plaited  into  two  long  braids.  In  the  streets,  the 
Christian  women  wear  the  "  yashmak"  or  veil  across  the  face, 
as  the  Moslems  do — applying  the  term  "barefaced"  to  a  fact, 
and  not  a  principle ;  but  in  the  house  it  is  entirely  laid  aside. 
The  women  of  all  religions  pass  much  of  their  time  on  the  house- 
tops, peeping  through  the  circular  tiles,  that  are  built  into  a  wall, 
80  as  to  admit  the  air,  yet  conceal  the  inhabitants  of  each  roof. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

At  Easter,  the  Pilgrims  assemble  in  thousands  to  visit  the  Jor- 
dan. The  Arabs  know  this  season  as  well. as  the  sportsman  does 
the  l8t  of  September,  and  assemble  in  tribes  along  the  road  to 
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Jericho  in  the  hope  of  booty.  The  Turkish  governor  always 
sends  a  guard  with  each  caravan,  aware  of  the  importance  of  pil- 
grims to  Jerusalem,  and  willing  to  aflbrd  every  facility  to  this,  as 
to  any  other  enterprise  conducive  to  the  revenue. 

It  is  an  imposing  sight  to  witness  that  long  array  of  pilgrims 
winding  through  the  gloomy  Passes  of  the  Judean  hills,  with  the 
bright  sunshine  flashing  on  the  bristling  spears  of  the  Bedouin, 
and  the  goi^cous  trappings  of  the  Albanian  cavalry ;  the  long 
necks  of  camels  peering  high  over  the  mass,  and  the  eager,  hud- 
dling movement  of  the  timorous  crowd.  Woe  to  the  poor  pilgrim 
who  lags  behind,  or  is  overtaken  at  nightfall  on  the  outskirt  of  the 
camp !  They  are  vigilantly  beset  by  the  children  of  Ishmael, 
who  consider  the  privilege  of  robbing  as  being  theirs  by  Divine 
right.  ^'  God,''  say  they,  '*  gave  to  Isaac  the  land  'of  Canaan,  but 
to  Ishmael  the  Desert,  and  all  that  is  found  thereon." 

Shortly  before  my  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  a  Mr.  G.,  an  English 
traveller,  had  joined  himself  to  one  of  these  pilgrimages  to  the 
Jordan  for  tlie  sake  of  security,  as  well  as  of  curiosity.  When 
aboiv  half-way  to  Jericho,  he  happened  to  linger  behind  the  cara- 
van,  and  was  cantering  along  the  lonely  road  to  overtake  it :  sud- 
denly his  horse  was  checked  by  a  resistless  grasp,  and  himself 
thrown  to  the  ground.  The  moment  before  there  was  no  living 
creature  visible  in  that  wild  glen  ;  now,  on  recovering  from  the 
shock,  he  saw  an  Arab  bending  over  him,  with  his  spear  pointed 
at  his  bosom ;  two  other  Bedouins  stood  by,  and  his  horse  had 
disappeared.  Not  understanding  the  menacing  injunction  to  lie 
still,  he  tried  to  rise,  and  was  instantly  pinned  to  the  ground  by 
the  Arab's  lance.  Seeing  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  he  sub- 
mitted  to  his  fate,  and  the  two  Bedouins  approached  with  the  re- 
quest, *'  Cousin,  undress  thyself,  thy  aunt  is  without  a  garment." 
This  is  the  usual  form  in  the  desert,  in  whose  slang  the  word 
"  aunt"  seems  to  figure  in  somewhat  of  the  same  capacity  that 
"  uncle"  does  in  ours  ;  but  the  "  balls"  are  of  lead,  not  brass. 
As  Mr.  G.  displayed  considerable  reluctance  in  assisting  the 
wants  of  his  unknown  relative,  the  Bedouin  stripped  him  with 
wonderful  despatch.  They  soon  lefl  him  in  a  state  of  utter  nu- 
dity, and,  in  reply  to  all  his  remonstrances,  only  returned  him  his 
hat,  which  they  looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  useless  even  to 
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his  unscrupulous  "  aunt."  They  even  took  away  the  hatband, 
and  then  iefl  him  to  return  as  best  he  might  to  the  crowded  me* 
tropolis,  clothed  only  in  a  narrow-brimmed  beaver.* 

Arrived  at  the  Jordan,  the  pilgrims  rush  into  the  deep  and 
rapid  river  with  such  enthusiasm  that  they  are  not  unfrequently 
drowned,  and  carried  away  by  the  stream.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  church  has  each  its  peculiar  spot,  where  Christ  was  bap. 
tized,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  Easter,  so  they  never  interfere  with 
each  other  here,  as  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  leader  of  the 
troops  only  allows  a  certain  time  for  the  immersion,  and  then  re- 
forms his  caravan  to  return  to  Jerusalem. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  there  is  much  wood,  and  there 
were  formerly  many  palms :  here  each  pilgrim  cuts  himself  a 
staff,  and  is  thenceforth  a  "  palmer,"  or  one  whose  pilgrimage  is 
accomplished. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  foreigners  thus  annually  ar- 
riving at  Jerusalem,  there  has  been  no  representative  of  Europe- 
an powers  established  here,  until  very  recently.  A  Protestant 
and  an  Englishman  was  the  first,  and  a  better  person  for  that  ar- 
duous situation  could  not  have  been  selected  than  Mr.  Young. 
Very  zealous  for  his  country,  and  very  firm  for  its  privileges,  he 
has  yet  had  sufficient  tact  and  suavity  to  avoid  having  ever  come 
into  collision  with  the  Turkish  authorities.  This  was  a  more 
difficult  matter  in  the  first  exercise  of  European  interference  than 
may  at  first  appear.  Highly  educated,  moreover,  and  taking  an 
active  interest  in  matters  relating  to  our  Church,  he  has  made  hit 
arduous  situation  a  means  of  interest  and  improvement  to  himself, 
and  a  real  advantage  to  all  his  countrymen.  If  I  might  introduoe 
a  lady's  name  into  these  pages,  I  would  fain  dwell  on  the  advan- 
tage  that  not  only  our  travellers  but  our  national  character  de- 
rives from  the  grace  and  charm  that  the  limited  society  at  Jeru- 
salem owes  to  the  drawing-room  of  the  British  Consulate. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  with  his  characteristic  liberality  and 
right-mindedness,  immediately  on  the  appointment  of  the  English 
bishopric,  appointed  a  Consul  at  Jerusalem.  I  am  much  indebted 
to  Dr.  Schultze,  who  now  holds  that  office,  for  his  courtesy, 
hospitality,  and  information,  which  last,  especially,  he  possesses  in 
the  highest  degree. 
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The  king  of  France  has  also  sent  a  consul  to  Jerusalem,  who 
immediately  embroiled  himself  with  the  Turkish  authorities,  and 
has  been  in  difficulties  ever  since.  To  do  him  justice,  however, 
he  vindicated  the  right  of  hoisting  a  Christian  flag  in  the  Holy 
City,  and  procured  the  recall  of  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
given  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  European  and  other  Christianii. 

The  Turks  have  a  garrison  in  Jerusalem  of  about  eight  hundred 
soldiers.  The  surrounding  country,  nominally  under  their  au. 
thority,  is  in  fact  ravaged  by  the  Bedouin  up  to  the  very  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  different  villages  look  only  to  themselves 
for  protection.  Jerusalem  is  ill-adapted  at  present  for  a  military 
post :  it  is  eommanded  by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,  and  the  Hill  of  Scopas,  within  half  cannon-shot.  Its 
supply  of  water  is  very  limited,  and  depends  in  summer  altogether 
upon  tanks :  Kedron  has  long  ceased  to  flow  during  the  warm 
months,  and  wells  are  unknown.  The  road  from  Jaffa  is  almost 
impassable  for  artillery,  and  aiibrds  unequalled  facilities  for  guerilla 
troops  to  fight,  and  cut  off  supplies. 

Jerusalem  is  about  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  twenty-four 
from  the  Jordan.  There  is  very  little  wheat  grown,  and  very 
few  cattle  fed  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  present  population,  of 
about  12,000*  souls,  finds  a  very  scanty  subsistence,  and  have 
no  commerce  whatever  to  assist  them.  Alms  and  pilgrims  are 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  sources  of  wealth.  The  Jews, 
Latins,  and  Greeks,  are  entirely  dependant  on  such  resources. 

•  Viz.  4,000  Modem,  3,500  ChrattaM,  3,500  Jewih  ud  600  TaiUA 
troops  in  gmrnniL 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BKTHIXHXM. 


Brightest  and  beet  of  the  soiu  of  the  moming, 
Dawn  on  our  daj^eas  and  lend  us  thme  aid !  • 

Star  of  the  Eaiit,  the  horizon  adorning, 
Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid ! 

Bishop  Hbbke 

I  FELT  little  inclination  to  linger  at  Jerusalem  afler  I  l.ad  ex- 
plored the  prescribed  localities,  and  such  as  I  had  selected  for 
myself.  It  was  now  midsummer ;  and  the  sun,  reflected  from 
the  white  walls  and  marble  pavement,  seemed  to  surround  me 
with  a  fiery  glow.  The  very  zephyrs  were  so  languid  from  the 
heat,  that  they  refused  any  longer  to  wander  through  the  streets, 
narrow  as  these  were  made,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  energies : 
the  scorched  leaves  had  no  quiver ;  the  living  city  was  more 
silent  under  the  oppression  of  that  sunshine  than  at  midnight ; 
and  the  whole  world  seemed  to  be  gradually  growing  red-hot.  I 
felt  escape  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  prepared  to  avail  my. 
self  of  an  invitation  from  our  bishop  to  Bethlehem,  where  he  had 
heen  staying  for  some  time. 

My  last  hour  at  Jerusalem  was  passed  in  a  negotiation  with 
Abdallah,  a  Sheikh  of  Bedouin,  to  escort  me  to  the  Dead  Sea : 
he  assured  me  that  the  way  was  very  dangerous,  and  that  not 
less  than  a  dozen  horsemen  and  twice  that  number  of  dismounted 
men  could  confer  any  chance  of  safety.  As  he  sat  upon  my 
divan,  perfectly  free  from  embarrassment  as  from  presuming,  he 
looked  so  like  a  gentleman  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  believe 
him.  It  is  true,  that  his  chin  had  never  known  a  razor,  or  his 
foot  a  boot ;  that  his  dress  consisted  of  a  sheet,  with  some  cun- 
ningly-devised holes  and  folds  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Ro. 
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man  toga ;  but  he  had  a  fine  bold  brow,  and  fearless  eye,  and  a 
graceful,  courteous  bearing,  whereby  gentle  blood  vindicated 
itself  in  this  aristocrat  of  the  desert,  as  clearly  as  in  the  courtly 
noble. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  danger  never  entered  into  the 
Sheikh's  calculation ;  if  the  representation  of  it  had  obtained  a 
few  hundred  piastres  more  from  me,  it  was  tail ;  if  it  actually 
presented  itself,  it  came  in  no  new  form,  and  it  was  taib  still. 
He  bargained  stoutly  for  an  exorbitant  price,  because  his  tribe 
expected  him  to  prove  himself  a  subtle  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  bold 
leader ;  but  once  the  price  was  fixed,  he  said  no  more  about  it, 
and  money  was  never  named  again  between  us. 

After  finislilng  his  pipe  and  cofiee,  he  departed  to  make  prep, 
arations  for  the  journey,  and  I  soon  heard  his  Arab  steed  gal- 
loping  down  the  steep  and  stony  street. 

My  own  poor  horse  had  never  recovered  from  the  e^cts  of  his 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean;  and,  although  nursed  by  Abou 
Habib,  Salome,  and  Elecsa,  assisted  by  the  best  medical  advice 
in  Jerusalem,  he  was  quite  unfit  to  resume  his  journey.  Leaving 
him,  therefore,  in  charge  of  my  fair  friends,  I  mounted  an  Arab 
mare  of  the  desert  breed,  and  rode  forth  to  take  a  last  view  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  to  examine  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

M.  Schultze,  the  Prussian  consul,  kindly  accompanied  me,  and 
proved  clearly  where  the  ancient  walls  had  run ;  they  embraced 
the  hill  of  Bezetha  and  a  much  wider  extent  than  the  present  to- 
wards  the  north,  but  a  less  extent  towards  the  north-west,  leaving 
Calvary  outside  their  circuit. 

Passing  through  some  thin  olive  groves,  we  came  to  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  which  did  not  appear  to  advantage  after  those  of 
Bgypt ;  but  are  interesting  and  curious,  nevertheless.  A  square 
enclosure  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  like  a  huge  tank ;  into 
this  we  crept,  through  a  small  orifice,  on  our  hands  and  knees, 
and  found  the  vertical  sides  of  the  enclosures  hollowed  out  into 
timall  chambers,  from  which  opened  cryptse.  Though  devoid  of 
ornament,  the  excavations  were  admirably  done,  and  the  stone 
doors  turned  upon  stone  pivots,  that  were  once  let  into  the  rock. 
The  only  carving  was  on  the  exterior,  and  seems  to  be  of  Herod's 
time. 
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After  visiting  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Garden  of  Geth« 
semane,  I  rode  round  the  walls,  and  set  forth  across  the  Plain  of 
Rephaim  to  visit  Bethlehem.  The  distance  is  about  five  miles, 
and  the  way  lies  for  the  most  part  over  arid  and  dreary  hills, 
with  here  and  there  a  scanty  crop  of  wheat  in  the  intervening 
valleys ;  and  an  occasional  herd  of  goats  browsing  invisible  her- 
bage,  under  the  gurdianship  of  a  herdsman  as  shaggy  as  his  fiock, 
and  as  brown  and  almost  as  bare  as  the  rocks  around  him. 

Occasionally  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  wild  mountain  scenery 
that  wraps  the  Dead  Sea  in  its  barren  bosom.  No  other  land- 
scape in  the  world  is  like  this — it  resembles  rather  some  vision- 
ary sketch  of  Martin's,  roughly  done  in  raw  sienna,  than  anything 
in  Nature ;  distorted  piles  of  cinderous  hills,  with  that  Dead  Sea 
lying  among  them  like  melted  lead,  unlighted  even  by  the  sun- 
shine that  is  pouring  so  vertically  down  as  to  cast  no  shadow. 
After  passing  the  convent  of  Mar  Elyas,  on  a  hill  upon  the  left, 
and  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  in  a  valley  on  the  right,  4he  scenery  be- 
comes more  attractive:  some  olive  groves,  intermingled  with 
small  vineyards,  clothe  the  hills ;  rich  corn-fields  are  in  the  val- 
leys :  and,  lo  f — as  we  round  a  rugged  projection  in  the  path — 
Bethlehem  stands  before  us  I 

This  little  city,  as  it  is  called  by  courtesy,  has  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance— walled  round,  and  commanding  a  fertile  valley  from 
a  rugged  eminence.  I  rode  through  steep  and  rocky  streets,  that 
were  crowded  with  veiled  and  turbaned  figures  in  their  gala 
dresses  (for  it  was  a  festival),  and  was  much  struck  by  the  ap. 
parent  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  this  little  Christian  colony. 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  hearing  complaints  of  quarrels  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  inhabitants,  and  finding  that  the  former  were 
more  numerous,  ordered  the  latter  to  emigrate ;  so  that  Bethle. 
hem  is  now  almost  exclusively  Christian. 

The  beauty  of  the  women  of  Bethlehem  has  often  been  ob- 
served upon,  but  I  confess  it  did  not  strike  me  as  remarkable; 
nor  did  I  see  a  countenance  there  that  betokened  Jewish  blood. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Madonna  of  Raphael  (with  which,  per- 
haps,  all  Christendom  associates  the  idea  of  a  portrait,)  has  no- 
thing  of  the  Jewish  character ;  nor  does  any  other  Master  appear 
to  have  borne  in  mind  the  race  that  she  belonged  to.     Except  tbm 
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Madonna  of  Murillo,  and  the  celebrated  Negro  Virgin,  all  the 
pictures  of  value  that  we  possess  are  exquisitely  fair ;  and  rather 
an  abstraction  of  feminine  grace,  sweetness,  and  purity,  than  a 
resemblance  of  a  <<  daughter  of  the  house  of  David."  And  here 
we  easily  forget  that  Mary  was  a  Nazarene,  and  eagerly  scru- 
tinize each  maiden  face  in  Bethlehem,  for  a  realization  of  the 
blessed  countenance  that  has  so  long  haunted  our  imaginations  :— 
in  vain  !  the  Virgin  remaining — as  ever — a  divine  abstraction. 

The  reader  may  smile  ;  but  it  was  with  something  like  grave 
respect  I  looked  upon  each  carpenter  in  Bethlehem ;  the  very 
donkeys  assumed  an  additional  interest;  and  the  cross,  with 
which  they  are  so  singularly  marked,  a  meaning ;  the  camels 
seemed  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  East  with  gifts,  and  the 
palm-tree  offered  its  branches  to  strew  the  holy  ground ;  every 
shepherd  appeared  to  have  a  mystic  character ;  and,  when  "  night 
came  with  stars,"  I  looked  eagerly  for  His,  and  tried  to  trace  it 
over  Bethlehem. 

The  chapel  of  the  Nativity  is  a  subterranean  grotto,  into  which 
you  descend  through  darkness  that  gives  way  to  the  softened 
light  of  silver  lamps  suspended  from  the  roof.  Notwithstanding, 
the  improbability  of  this  being  the  actual  place  of  the  Nativity, 
one  cannot  apathetically  view  the  spot  which,  during  1800  years, 
has  led  so  many  millions  of  pilgrims  in  rags  or  armour  from 
their  distant  homes.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  recognise  any- 
thing like  its  reality  through  the  mean  disguises  of  its  tawdry  or. 
naments. 

After  visiting  this  chapel  and  the  Church  of  Helena,  I  hasten- 
ed  to  pay  my  respects  to  our  Bishop,  whom  I  found  in  the  refec- 
tory :  I  shall  long  remember  with  grateful  pleasure  the  evening 
I  passed  in  that  Armenian  Convent,  where  his  kindness  and 
pV«ty  appeared  to  have  conciliated  towards  him  the  affection  and 
respe«t  of  all  the  monks.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  on  his 
lordship'^  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  the  Armenian  patriarch  at  once 
recognised  tiie  high  commission,  and  waited  on  him  with  profes- 
sions of  regard  tmd  consideration  that  were  afterwards  fully  borne 
out.  The  Greek  patriarch  imitated  his  example ;  and,  as  the 
convents  form  the  on\y  places  of  hospitality  in  Palestine,  both 
the  Armenians  and  the  Greeks  placed  theirs  at  the  servioe  of  our 
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biflhop  and  his  family,  and  seemed  pleased  and  flattered  when 
they  were  visited.  The  Roman  patriarch  alone  stood  aloof  from 
his  brother  in  the  Church,  and  no  communication  has  ever  past 
between  the  prelates  of  the  Latin  Church  and  ours. 

It  was  a  striking  sight,  that  ancient  refectory,  gloomy  with 
carved  panelling  and  painted  glass,  occupied  only  by  the  prelate 
of  a  foreign  creed,  and  the  fair  girl,  his  daughter,  who  sat  beside 
him.  As  the  dark-robed  monks  passed  by  the  grating  that  sepa- 
rated  the  refectory  from  the  corridor,  each  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  made  a  graceful  reverence,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  the  ground. 

After  dinner,  as  there  was  still  half  an  hour  of  daylight,  and  a 
bright  moonlight  to  fall  back  upon,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and,  ac- 
companied only  by  my  dragoman,  rode  forth  to  the  Pools  of  Sol. 
omen,  about  six  miles  distant,  on  the  road  to  Hebron.  This 
neighbourhood  has  a  bad  character,  and  I  was  warned  more  than 
once  of  danger  from  the  Arabs,  but  I  had  so  oflen  received  sim. 
ilar  intimations  that  I  now  heard  them  as  mere  common-places. 
In  the  hurry  of  departure,  my  servant  had  come  away  from  the 
convent  unarmed,  but  he  cantered  along  after  me  as  cheerfully  as 
if  clad  in  panoply,  and  seemed  to  consider  a  small  bottle  that 
peeped  suspiciously  from  his  holsters  as  a  good  substitute  for  more 
ofiensive  weapons. 

As  we  rode  out  of  the  gates,  I  met  a  troop  of  girls  carrying 
water  from  the  well,  who  presented  a  most  picturesque  appearance. 
With  one  hand  they  supported  the  vase-like  vessel  on  the  head, 
with  the  other  they  held  up  their  light  drapery,  which  at  every 
graceful  movement  revealed  their  symmetrical  proportions.  Del- 
icate complexions,  although  united  to  the  ever-brilliant  Eastern 
eye,  distinguish  tliem  from  all  the  Arab  women  I  had  yet  seen ; 
while  the  finely-cut  lip,  thin,  but  vermilion  bright,  and  a  Greciaa 
profile,  distinguished  them  from  the  Jewish  race.  The  instep  viras 
finely  arched,  so  that  only  the  heel  and  fore-part  of  the  foot 
left  an  impression  in  the  sand,  and  fte  carriage  and  attitude  of 
the  body  were  most  graceful.  Such  at  least  wasi  one  whom  I 
slopped  upon  the  steep  pathway  to  ask  my  waj  of:  I  think  I  see 
her  now,  as  her  round  arm  detached  itself  from  the  folds  of  her 
blue  mantle,  and  was  raised  with  point^xi  finger  in  tlie  direction 
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of  Hebron.  Then,  looking  up,  ahe  said  something  about  night 
and  robbers,  and,  shaking  her  head  as  I  snuled  in  reply,  ^e 
put  up  her  second  hand  to  steady  the  water-vessel,  and  resumed 
her  path. 

We  now  pushed  forward  at  a  gallop  over  a  wild  and  rooky 
tract,  where  the  pathway  was  scarcely  visible  among  the  fragments 
with  which  it  was  thickly  strewn  ;  yet  this  has  been  a  highway 
from  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  we  read  of  the  constant  use  of 
chariots  along  these  roads.  Now  the  way  lay  over  a  smooth  and 
slippery  rocky  surface ;  now,  narrowed  between  blocks  of  stone, 
it  was  covered  with  tangled  roots,  or  seamed  by  wide  fissures. 
All  the  same  to  my  bold  Arab  courser  seemed  smooth  turf,  or 
rugged  rock  :  eagerly  she  swept  along  over  hill  and  hollow,  as  if 
it  was  a  pastime  ;  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  with  the  ease  of  a 
gazelle  and  the  mettle  of  a  bloodhound.  The  evening  was  sultry 
warm,  but  no  stain  darkened  her  silken  skin,  not  a  pant  escaped 
from  her  deep  chest,  not  a  spot  of  foam  flecked  the  Mameluke  bit. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  in  Eastern  glory  as  we  reached  a  vast 
embattled  Saracenic  castle,  on  which  ruin  has  made  but  slight 
impression :  beneath  it  lie  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  from  which 
water  was  once  conveyed  to  Jerusalem.* 

1  returned  more  slowly  and  pensively  to  Bethlehem,  by  the  light 
of  as  brilliant  a  moon  as  ever  shone  over  this  hallowed  land  in 
its  proudest  hour.  On  the  fields  through  which  1  was  passing 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  once  shone  around,  and  the  announcement 
of  '*  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  man,"  was  heard  through 
this  calm  air  from  angel  voices.  In  the  distance,  clear  against 
tlie  sky,  stood  *'  the  city  of  David,"  from  out  whose  gloomy  walls 
arose  the  Liglit  of  the  world. 

As  1  rode  thoughtfully  along,  I  did  not  observe  that  my  servant 
was  missing :  I  had  heard  a  shot,  but  such  sounds  are  too  fa- 
miliar to  excite  attention  in  a  country  where  every  man  goes 
armed.     I  rode  back  to  the  valley  where  I  had  seen  him  last,  but 

*  Th«*M  are  in  good  repair,  but  quite  dry,  and  indeed  H  would  take  all  tli^ 
water  I  have  yet  eeen  in  Judea  to  fill  them.  They  an  three  fai  nnn^r,  at 
tlvea  dUftrenl  levala,  and  meaaore  reepedivaly  about  600, 500  and  JOO  ftet 
iabngih. 
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there  was  no  sign  of  hirn ;  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  I  met  a 
goatherd  with  a  musket  slung  ujKjn  his  shoulder,  \Vhich  I  seized 
hold  of,  as  I  demanded  intelligence  of  the  dragoman.  The  man 
did  not  appear  surprised,  said  he  had  heard  a  shot,  and  seen  a 
man  galloping  off  towards  the  mountains :  at  the  same  time,  he 
opened  the  pan  of  his  firelock,  to  show  that  he  had  not  fired.  I 
offered  him  a  piece  of  gold  if  he  would  accompany  me  in  my 
search,  but  he  pointed  silently  to  his  flock,  and  moved  on.  I 
then  fode  along  each'  path,  and  ascended  every  eminence,  shout- 
ing out  Nicola's  name,  which  the  echoing  hills  took  up,  and  car- 
ried far  away.  There  was  no  sign  of  him,  and  the  rocky  path- 
ways  afforded  no  trace  :  I  then  rode  back  to  Bethlehem,  and  the 
governor  not  being  visible,  I  enlisted  some  of  the  townspeople  in 
the  search ;  I  then  went  in  search  of  the  bishop,  to  request  that 
his  mounted  servants  might  assist  me.  He  was  in  the  convent 
chapel,  and,  hurried  as  I  was,  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  contem- 
plate  the  scene  that  revealed  itself  as  I  drew  aside  the  tapestry 
that  hung  across  the  doorway. 

The  altar  blazed  with  gold,  and  the  light  of  the  consecrated 
lamps  showed  richly  on  its  embroidered  velvet  drapery  :  the  Su- 
perior of  the  convent,  with  a  reverend  grey  beard  falling  over  his 
dark,  purple  robes,  had  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
declamation ;  while  the  bishop,  in  his  black  dress,  would  have 
been  scarcely  visible  in  the  gloom,  but  for  the  wliite  drapery  of 
the  lady,  his  daughter,  who  leant  upon  his  arm,  and  followed 
with  her  eyes  the  arguments  of  each  speaker.  The  sudden 
change,  from  excitement,  and  hard-riding,  and  crowded  streets, 
and  eager  voices,  to  that  calm,  solemn  scene,  was  so  imposing, 
that  I  almost  forgot  my  haste  in  its  contemplation  ;  but  the  clank 
of  sword  and  spur  broke  dissonantly  into  the  conversation  of  the 
churchmen :  they  turned  to  me  with  anxious  and  kind  attention, 
and  the  bishop  immediately  placed  his  groom  and  janissary  at  my 
disposal. 

I  did  not  wait  while  the  servants  were  arming  themselves  and 
mounting ;  but,  leaving  directions  for  them  to  try  the  Jerusalem 
road,  and  directing  some  armed  citizens,  who  pressed  eagerly  to 
be  employed,  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  hilla, 
I  rode  away  to  the  ill-favoured  village,  in  the  direction  of  which 
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my  servant  had  last  been  seen.  This  place  bore  an  evil  charac- 
ter  in  the  country  ;  it  sold  little  but  wine  and  spirits,  and  bought 
nothing,  yet  it  was  walled  round  as  carefully  as  if  it  contained 
the  most  respectable  and  valuable  community.  Unwearied  as  in 
the  morning,  my  gallant  mare  dashed  away  over  the  rocky  val- 
ley, exulting  in  her  strength  and  speed.  She  pressed  against  the 
powerful  Mameluke  bit,  as  if  its  curb  were  but  a  challenge,  and 
it  was  only  by  slackening  the  rein  that  she  could  be  induced  to 
pause  over  some  precipitous  descent,  or  tangled  copse;  then, 
tossing  her  proud  head,  she  would  burst  away  again  like  a  grey, 
hound  from  the  leash.  Her  hoofs  soon  struck  fire  out  of  the 
flinty  streets  of  the  unpopular  village ;  few  people  appeared  there, 
and  those  few  seemed  to  have  just  come  in  from  the  country,  for 
every  man  carried  a  musket,  and  wore  a  knife  in  his  sash  :  they 
answered  sulkily  to  my  inquiries,  and  said  that  no  horseman  had 
entered  their  village  for  many  a  day.  Seeing  now  that  it  was 
useless  to  seek  further  until  daylight,  I  pushed  on  towards  a  difl 
ferent  gate  from  that  by  which  I  had  entered :  a  steep  street, 
whose  only  pavement  was  the  living  rock,  led  down  to  this ;  as  I 
cantered  along,  I  could  see  a  group  of  dark  figures  standing  un« 
der  the  archway,  and  the  two  netfl'est  of  the  party  had  crossed 
their  spears  to  arrest  my  passage.  I  could  not  then  have  stopped  ' 
if  I  would ;  neither  the  custom  of  the  country,  nor  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  case,  required  much  ceremony  ;  so,  shouting  to 
them  to  clear  the  way,  I  gave  spurs  to  my  eager  horse,  and  burst 
through  them  as  if  I  was  '<  switching  a  rasper :"  the  thin  spears 
gave  way  like  twigs ;  the  mob  rebounded  to  the  right  and  Ie(\, 
against  the  wall ;  and,  as  they  were  all  armed,  mine  was  not  the 
only  steel  that  gleamed,  as  a  fellow  rushed  forward  to  seize  my 
bridle.  The  next  moment  my  mare  chested  him,  and  sent  him 
spinning  and  tangled  in  his  long,  blue  gown  ;  while  we  shot  forth 
into  the  open  moonlight,  and,  turning  round  a  pile  of  ruins,  were 
in  a  moment  hidden  from  their  view. 

I  now  held  on  my  way  for  Bethlehem)  when,  at  a  turn  of  the 
path,  I  came  suddenly  upon  an  armed  party.  They  proved  to  be 
only  some  citizens,  however,  who  had  come  out  to  inform  me  that 
my  servant  was  found :  they  scarcely  believed  that  I  had  been  in 
and  out  of  that  "  den  of  robbers,"  as  they  harshly  called  (he  vil. 
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lage  I  had  just  been  visiting.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  ibund 
my  unfortunate  dragoman  at  the  convent,  pale  and  trembling 
and  leaning  against«his  foaming  horse,  with  a  crowd  of  men,  wo. 
men,  and  children,  listening,  with  open  mouths  and  eyes,  to  his 
adventures. 

He  had  forgotten  his  rosary  at  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and  turn- 
ed back  to  look  for  it :  while  slowly  descending  a  steep  part  of 
the  road,  an  Arab  fired  at  him  from  behind  a  rock,  so  close  that 
his  jacket  was  singed,  while  the  bullet  had  torn  off  part  of  the 
embroidery  of  his  collar :  I  believe  the  poor  fellow's  skin  was 
slightly  scratched  besides,  and  he  was  so  terrified  that  as  he  gal- 
loped off  he  mistook  the  road,  and  never  drew  rein  until  he 
reached  Jerusalem.  Here  he  found  the  gates  closed,  and  the 
guards  refused  to  admit  him :  he  had  been  met  at  last  by  the 
bishop's  servants  making  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Bethlehem. 

I  had  rather  enjoyed  my  moonlight  gallop,  notwithstanding  my 
anxiety  for  the  cause  of  it ;  yet  I  found  it  a  most  pleasant  change 
to  join  the  quiet  tea-party  in  the  refectory.  It  was  a  rare  and 
real  pleasure  to  enjoy  such  society,  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  the  evening  flew  rapidly  away,  and  the  convent's  chimes 
announced  the  hour  for  prftyer.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  that 
gloomy  convent,  I  heard  the  noble  liturgy  of  our  own  creed  read 
by  a  father  of  our  own  Church,  whose  voice  was  echoed  by  the 
spot  from  whence  that  worship  sprung. 

And  afterwards  we  walked  on  the  convent's  terraced  roof,  and 
traced  by  the  clear  moonlight  the  various  scenes  of  interest  that 
lay  beneath  us.  In  yonder  valley  Ruth  was  found  gleaning  by 
her  gentle  kinsman ;  yonder  mountain  is  Goliah's  hill :  among 
those  fields  on  which  a  glory  seems  still  to  shine,  the  shepherds  re- 
ceived the  angel  tidings  that  Christ  was  come  :  beneath  us  was 
the  manger  where  he  lay ;  around  us  the  objects  on  which  his 
infant  eyes  unclosed :  from  beyond  those  distant,  pale,  blue  moun- 
tains, came  the  "  kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba,  bringing  gii\s ;"  and 
over  the  hill  country  opposite,  in  afler-ages  came  other  pilgrims 
in  warrior  guise  or  humble  weed,  ready  to  lay  down  their  livee, 
their  loves — an3rthing  but  their  sins — upon  that  hallowed  spot. 

It  was  late  when  we  retired  for  the  night ;  a  lay-brother  of  the 
convent  showed  me  the  way  to  the  cell  I  was  to  occupy,  and,  de- 
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positing  his  little  cresset  upon  the  floor,  left  me,  with  a  salutation, 
to  my  repose. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  I  was  awakened  by  singing 
voices,  which  sounded  rather  strangely  through  those  solemn 
cloisters  :  on  descending  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  con- 
vent, I  found  a  bridal  party  assembled,  and,  there  being  some 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  the  villagers  were  amusing 
themselves  with  a  dance  during  the  delay.  Now,  a  dance  at 
sunrise  is  rather  a  singular  occurrence ;  but  it  was  not  less  so 
than  the  solemn  and  measured  step  of  the  dancers,  which  David 
might  have  imitated  without  any  appearance  of  levity.  Michal 
could  not  have  found  anything  to  scorn  in  this  choral  band,  that 
appeared  like  a  procession,  swayed  about  and  slowly  undulating 
to  a  hymn-like  music.  All  the  performers  were  women ;  the 
men,  including  the  bridegroom,  decorously  set  apart,  smoking 
their  pipes  with  an  air  of  most  gentlemanly  indifference.  The 
poor  little  bride  (who  was  only  twelve  years  old)  stood  all  the 
while  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  tent,  that  moved  with  her  like  a  May- 
bush  on  m.  chimney-sweep.  This  singular  envelopment,  which 
exactly  resembled  a  huge  kaleidoscope  covered  with  pink  silk, 
permitted  to  us  no  glimpse  of  its  fair  occupant,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  staid  matrons. 

The  dance  went  on,  mean  time,  with  perseverance,  if  not  with 
spirit.  Wreathing  their  arms  round  one  another,  they  advanced 
and  retreated  in  two  parties,  keeping  time  to  their  own  choral 
voices :  then,  forming  in  a  circle,  they  danced  round  and  round 
without  a  smile.  Their  gay  and  various  drapery  floated  in  pic- 
turesque masses  of  purple  or  crimson  folds,  as  they  moved  along; 
their  dark  tresses  fell  in  showers  behind  them,  or  were  looped  up 
with  golden  ornaments  or  coloured  beads;  their  voices  were  pass- 
ing sweet,  and  ti  le  music  that  they  made  seemed  to  me  tender, 
though  very  wild.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  fathers  of  the 
expectant  couple  were  bargaining  with  the  priests  about  the  mar- 
riage. The  dispute  was  carried  on  with  the  usual  violent  gesticu 
lations,  and  arose  from  the  priests  having  raised  their  price,  as  1 
understood.  The  villagers  had  brought  one  dollar,  the  usual 
•um  demanded  for  the  business ;  but  the  minister  required  four. 
The  conference  at  length  broke  up  angrily :  its  issue  was  unfa- 
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vourable,  and  I  saw  the  bridal  procession  move  otf  with  regret 
for  their  disappointment:  I  would  willingly  have  furnished  the 
necessary  expenses,  but  I  confess  I  grudged  them  to  the  ill- 
favoured,  harsh-spoken  friar,  who,  perhlips  afler  all,  acted  only 
from  necessity. 

As,  however,  I  had  had  some  conversation  with  the  Elders  of  the 
party,  I  made  an  offering  towards  the  dowry  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
and  inquired  whither  they  were  going  with  her  then :  "  to  the 
^anton,"*  they  replied,  "  who  will  do  the  business  quite  as  well, 
and  only  charge  half-a-dollar." 

When  I  returned  to  the  convent,  I  found  the  priest  still  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  Latin  convent,  and  ventured  to  inquire  whether 
this  would  not  afibrd  a  dangerous  precedent.  "  Not  so,"  he  said  ; 
"before  a  child  is  born,  they'll  come  here  to  be  married  properly; 
for  they  are  respectable  people,  and  would  not  have  a  Moslem 
child  for  twice  the  money." 

As  soon  as  matins  were  ended,  I  waited  on  the  Superior  of  tho 
Armenian  convent,  to  pay  my  respects,  and  to  thank  him  for  his 
hospitality.  He  was  a  fine-looking  old  man,  with  a^ery  gra- 
cious, though  somewhat  patronizing  air.  "  We  are  always  most 
happy,"  he  said,  "to  receive  any  friend  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  future  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you  on  your  own  ac- 
count." I  offered  the  lay-brother  the  gratuity  usually  expected 
at  a  convent ;  this  he  courteously  declined,  even  when  put  in  the 
light  of  a  charity  for  him  to  distribute  among  the  poor.  Finally, 
I  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect 
for  him,  and  an  increased  interest  in  his  mission. 

*  A  Modem  fiiar  or  hermit 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

MAA  SABA,  THE  DBAO  »A,  AND  THK  VALLEY  OF  THE  JORDAH. 

« 

Wild  roM  those  hiils  by  Bcorchinj^  sudb  embrowned, 
And  horrid  cngB  by  toppling  convent  crowned. 

Byron. 

O'er  the  dark  waters  Moab's  mount 

Frowned  with  his  gloomy  forehead ; 
And  sheatlied  his  breast  in  granite  rough, 

Rent  cmg,  and  splinter  horrid. 
His  helm  of  rock  beat  back  the  breeze. 

Without  a  leaf  to  wreath  it, 
The  vassal-waves  rolled  in  to  kim 

His  mailed  foot  beneath  it 

Gerald  Gutwwm. 

And  Jordan !  those  sweet  banks  of  thine. 
And  woods  so  full  of  nightingales. 

MOORB. 

I  WAS  obliged  to  return  to  Jerusalem  for  my  iMiggage-horses 
and  Bedouin :  I  found  Sheikh  Abdallah  waiting  for  me,  but  he 
had  lefl  his  horse  and  his  arms  without  the  walls.  Issuing  by  the 
Zion  gate  from  the  city,  we  rode  down  into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
where,  under  a  cave  that  seemed  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
group,  we  found  six  wild-looking  Bedouin  awaiting  us  with  Sheikh 
Abdallah's  horse.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  light  turban,  a 
coarse  white  frock  with  cross- belts  of  thick  cord,  and  a  pair  of 
slippers.  The  Sheikh's  dress  was  nearly  the  same ;  but  he  bad 
a  cloak  of  camel's  hair-cloth,  striped  brown  and  white :  the  foot- 
men had  each  a  long  musquet  and  a  knife  in  his  belt.  The 
Sheikh  carried  his  musquet  slung  at  his  back,  a  long  spear  in  his 
hand,  and  a  scimitar  by  his  side.  The  Arabs  assisted  their 
Chief  to  mount  with  considerable  ceremony,  and  then  professed 
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themselves,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  my  most  obedient 
slaves. 

We  mustered  ten  persons  in  all,  including  the  seven  Bedouin, 
two  servants,  and  myself:  I  rode  forward  alone,  and  a  lonelier 
scene  never  echoed  to  a  traveller's  tread :  when  a  turn  in  the 
it>ad  hid  my  own  cavalcade  from  view,  there  was  no  longer  a 
sign  of  life  in  all  the  dreary  valley :  the  path  lay  through  defiles 
of  steep  and  rocky  hills,  pierced  everywhere  with  caves  and  As- 
sures that  harboured  only  the  jackal  and  the  outlaw.  The  scen- 
ery became  grander,  gloomier,  and  sterner,  as  we  approached 
Mar  Saba ;  the  dry  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron  ran  winding  through 
the  most  extraordinary  fissure,  which  clove,  not  a  rock,  but  a 
mountain,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length :  its  lofty  and  pre- 
cipitous sides  presented  curiously  contorted  strata  in  their  jagged 
and  vertical  clif& ;  and  were  pierced  with  innumerable  caverns, 
wherein  the  Eremites  of  old  lived  under  Hilarion's  rule.  The 
Carismians  slaughtered,  it  is  said,  10,000  of  those  solitaries^ 
whose  bones  were  afterwards  piously  collected  and  buried  beneath 
the  convent-church  of  Mar  Saba. 

At  length,  after  four  hours'  riding  along  dry,  brown,  and  barren 
clif&,  on  which  no  lizard  glanced,  or  herbage  grew,  I  came  in 
sight  of  the  magnificent  and  romantic  monastery,  that  has  stood 
in  these  savage  solitudes  for  1300  years.  It  covers  the  side  of  an 
almost  precipitous  ravine,  occupying  the  whole  face  of  the  cliff 
from  base  to  summit ;  battlemented  walls  enclose  it  on  every  side, 
and  a  deep,  dark,  narrow  glen  yawns  beneath  it :  at  its  base  lies 
the  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron,  which  turns  away  to  the  lefl,  and 
runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  through  the  mountains  of  Engedi. 

The  Bedouin  unceremoniously  led  their  horses  in  through  a 
small  postern  gate  off  the  road,  which  ran  level  with  the  highest 
part  of  the  monastery,  and  my  servants  and  I  descended  by  a 
winding  path  to  the  chief  gate.  There  were  several  monks  scat, 
tered  over  the  clifli,  and  gazing  on  the  setting  sun,  whose  last 
beams  lighted  up  even  those  fearful  chasms  with  something  of  a 
cheerful  smile.  I  was  admitted,  and  somewhat  coldly  received, 
by  a  venerable-looking  friar,  who  told  me  afterwards  he  had  taken 
nie  for  a  Turk.  As  soon  as  it  transpired  that  an  Englishman  had 
arrived,  several  monks  came  forward,  and  escorted  me  with  hos- 
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pitable  welcomes  through  vaulted  passages,  terraces,  and  innu* 
merable  steps,  to  a  very  pretty  little  garden  lying  in  a  nook  of 
rocks.  OfTthis  was  the  "  strangers'  room,''  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some apartment,  luxuriously  carpeted,  and  surrounded  with  a  soft 
divan.  An  Albanian  took  away  my  boots,  and  an  Athenian  hung 
up  my  arms :  two  lonians  approached  hastily  with  trays  of  sweet* 
n)eats  and  cool  water  ;  and  a  fine  old  Russian  padre  lighted  my 
pipe,  and  then  oiiered  a  powerful  cordial  in  a  liqueur  glass. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  hospitality  in  which  they  seemed  to  vie 
with  one  another :  as  yet,  they  ministered  in  silence,  my  Ian- 
guages  being  unknown  to  them;  but,  at  length,  an  intelligent 
monk  was  produced  in  triumph  who  could  speak  Italian.  The 
convent  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  the  monks  understood  for 
the  most  part  nothing  but  Romaic  and  Russian  ;  and  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Joannina,  who  had  served  under  Ali  Pacha,  was  the  only 
itiun  out  of  forty,  with  the  exception  of  the  Superior,  who  could 
speak  any  but  his  native  tongue. 

When  1  was  considered  sufHcicntly  rested,  the  Superior  came 
to  visit  me,  and,  afler  a  long  conversation,  deputed  my  Epirote 
friend  to  shew  me  over  the  convent,  as  I  proposed  starting  before 
daylight.  This  was  founded  by  St.  Sabas  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  has  maintained  its  ground,  they  say,  ever  since.  It  is  true 
the  monks  were  occasionally  massacred  by  the  Saracens,  Turks, 
and  Carismians  ;  but  their  martyrdom  only  gave  fresh  interest  to 
the  spot  in  the  eyes  of  their  successors.  The  monastery  has  been 
lately  repaired  by  the  Greek  convent  at  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  is 
a  sort  of  chapel-of-easc :  it  contains  a  beautiful  church,  dimly 
lighted  by  two  silver  lamps,  kept  ever  burning  before  pictures  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  :  round  the  head  of  each  figure  is  a 
glory -circle  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  on  which  the  lamp's  light 
falling  produces  a  very  peculiar  effect.  As  we  Ief\  the  church, 
a  bright  moonlight  was  shining  on  the  cliffs,  and  long  flights  of 
steps,  and  terraces  and  gardens,  so  strangely  intermingled  in  this 
convent ;  here  and  there,  dark-robed  figures  were  gliding  silently 
about,  or  sitting  on  the  clifls  enjoying  the  cool  night-breeze. 

About  nine  o'clock,  an  old  monk,  with  a  largo  bunch  of  keys 
in  liis  cord-girdle,  brought  in  a  lamp  and  supper,  which  consisted 
of  brown  bread,  eggs  fried  in  oil,  boiled  rice,  and  very  soar  wine. 
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My  AltMinian  friend  stood  near  me  all  the  time  of  the  repast,  and 
said  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  a  stranger  to  speak  to.  He  had 
come  recently  from  Mount  Athos,  the  Monte  Santo,  as  he  called 
it,  where  he  had  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  a  Greek  con- 
vent.  He  said  there  were  not  less  than  40,000  monks  and  Ere- 
mites on  this  mountain.  After  supper,  I  went  out  to  stroll  among 
the  clif& ;  and  the  scenery  was  certainly  the  wildest  and  stran- 
gest I  had  ever  seen.  The  night  was  very  beautiful ;  and  it  was 
past  midnight  when  I  flung  myself  on  the  aofi  divans,  that  so  un- 
expectedly wooed  repose  in  this  stem-looking  convent. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  in  the  saddle  before  dawn,  and  wao- 
dering  among  the  dreary  but  picturesque  mountains  of  Engedi  to- 
wards the  Dead  Sea :  not  a  living  thing  met  my  eye  for  hours, 
except  a  few  gazelles,  and  my  own  party. 

Winding  slowly  along  the  path,  whilst  I  wandered  on  through 
many  a  wild  pass  and  gloomy  volcanic  gorge  ;  wander  where  1 
might,  however,  I  was  ever  kept  in  sight  by  the  watchful  Sheikh  ; 
his  dark  figure  and  thin  grey  horse  seemed  ever  before  me — ^he 
appeared  to  stand  on  every  hill. 

In  about  three  hours,  we  reached  the  mountain-brow  looking 
down  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan ;  and  delightfully  that  beau- 
tiful strange  scenery  burst  upon  our  weary  and  dazzled  eyes. 
Far  from  looking  gloomy  or  curse-stricken,  it  was  the  most  riani 
scene  I  had  yet  beheld  in  Palestine.  The  dread  Lake  itself  was 
as  brightly  blue  as  those  of  Italy  ;  the  mountains  of  Moab  and 
the  Ammonites  lifted  their  lofty  line  against  the  early  sun,  and 
wore  a  purple  hue  over  their  multiplied  clifls  and  promontories. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  valley,  were  pale  strips  of  desert,  it  is 
true ;  but  elsewhere  the  ground  was  covered  with  verdure  or  lux- 
uriant shrubs  ;  a  winding  grove  of  tamarisk  and  acacia  shewed 
where  Jordan  wandered,  and  occasionally  betrayed  his  presence 
by  a  silvery  gleam. 

We  rode  down  a  steep  and  rugged  path  into  the  plain,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  miles  through  thick  jungle,  alternating  with  deep 
sand,  or  rank  luxuriant  grass*  At  length  we  reached  the  shore 
of  the  fatal  sea,  and  encamped  within  a  few  yards  of  the  water's 
edge.  The  Sheikh  made  opposition  to  the  pitching  of  the  tent 
lest  it  should  be  seen  by  the  hostile  tribes ;  but,  finding  his  ob- 
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jections  unavailing,  he  rode  restlessly  from  hill  to  hill  while  I  re* 

mained  there. 

The  shore  was  strewn  with  logs  of  wood  and  withered  branches, 
that  presented  something  of  a  petrified  appearance,  and  lighted 
into  a  fire  witli  great  facility.  There  was  no  shell,  or  fly,  or  any 
sign  of  life  along  the  curving  strand,  which  ran  steeply  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  consisted  of  very  small  and  angular  pebbles. 
It  was  bordered  by  a  line  of  white,  thick,  creamy  foam,  though 
there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  lake,  and  several  streaks  of  a 
similar  appearance  lay  upon  the  green  and  purple  waters  far 
away.  The  eastern  shore,  on  the  left-hand  side,  was  bold  and 
precipitous,  and  wore  a  dark  blue  colour,  under  the  slanting  rays 
of  the  morning  sunshine :  to  the  west,  the  Judean  hills  rose  al- 
most equally  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  appeared  of  a  brown  or 
purple  shade :  to  the  south,  the  far  shore  was  invisible,  either 
from  distance  or  an  imperceptible  mist  brooding  over  the  sea. 

The  sea  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  in 
breadth  :  it  lies  quite  unknown,  in  the  centre  of  the  most  inter- 
esting  scenes  in  the  world  ;  and,  if  nothing  but  tradition  bespoke 
its  origin,  eveiy  appearance  round  would  vindicate  its  truth.  It 
b  said  that,  as  in  Lough  Neagh— 

"  By  this  lake's  dark  edge,  aa  the  wanderer  rtraye, 

When  the  bright  clear  eve's  decliniDg, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shtnmg  ;** 

and,  on  the  only  island  in  this  sea,  the  remains  of  columns,  and 
other  ruins,  are  said  to  have  been  detected  by  the  telescope. 

My  servant  and  I  endeavoured  to  swim  to  this  island:  we 
found  the  effort  very  faUguing,  as  the  extreme  buoyancy  threw 
t>ie  feet  into  the  air  at  every  stroke :  the  temperature  was  de- 
lichtful,  and  floating  required  no  exe.lion ;  we  could  sit,  stand,  or 
even  wade,  in  deep  water,  without  trouble.  Nevertheless,  the 
water  was  so  acrid,  that  when  a  drop  touched  the  inside  lip.  or 
eye,  or  nostril,  it  seemed  to  bum  like  vitriol.  We  swam  for 
about  half  a  mile,  when  a  slight  breeze  coming  on,  raised  np- 
pling  waves,  which,  as  they  broke  over  us,  produced  excruciating 
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pain.  We  struggled  on  for  a  short  time  ;  but,  the  breeze  fresh- 
ening, we  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  shore. 

The  Arabs  now  urged  a  hasty  departure,  and  we  had  not  pro- 
oeeded  far  when  the  Sheikh  halted,  and  placed  his  hand  so  as  to 
shade  his  eyes ;  the  loitering  Bedouin  stepped  forward,  and  form- 
ed in  a  line  before  the  luggage,  keeping  the  step,  and  having 
their  muskets  crossed  upon  their  breasts.  I  rode  up  to  the  Sheikh, 
and  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  crimson  and  yellow  kefiehs*  of  two 
Arabs,  just  over  a  small  sandhill ;  then  he  dashed  forwards,  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  were  by  the  side  of  the  strangers.  They 
proved  to  belong  to  a  friendly  tribe,  and  were  only  engaged  in 
collecting  brimstone :  alarmed  at  our  appearance,  they  were  en- 
deavouring  to  conceal  themselves,  when  detected  by  the  keen 
bright  eye  of  our  Sheikh. 

Directing  our  course  for  the  winding  line  of  tamarisk  and  tall- 
jungle,  we  came  at  length  suddenly  upon  the  Jordan,  a  rapid, 
muddy,  treacherous-looking  stream.  The  pilgrims  profess  here 
to  recognise  the  spot  by  which  the  Israelites  entered  the  Land  of 
Promise,  and  that  where  John  baptised  ;  but  1  aaw  no  appearance 
of  a  ford:  it  was  about  sixty  yards  wide,  overhung  by  thick 
shrubs  and  tangling  weeds,  and  anything  but  attractive.  I  sank 
up  to  my  knees  in  its  tenacious  mud,  and  with  great  difBculty  ex- 
tricated myself,  endeavouring  vainly  to  stem  the  rapid  torrent  by 
swimming. 

The  Sheikh  was  now  urgent  to  depart,  and  we  rode  away 
through  a  small  trapt  of  desert,  covered  with  a  salty  incrustation 
like  hoar-frost,  and  then  entered  a  wilderness  of  beautiful  shrubs 
in  fruit  and  flower.  The  tamarisk,  laurustinus,  mimosa,  and 
willow,  were  the  only  trees  I  recognised.  The  underwood  was 
very  various,  and  quite  unknown  to  me :  one  of  the  shrubs  bore  a 
small  golden  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  that  hung  tempt- 
ingly on  its  bending  branches ;  within,  it  was  full  of  a  black  dust 
and  a  substance  resembling  cobweb.  The  Arabs  called  it  "  Bahr 
Lut  limone  " — Lot^s  sea  orange :  but  this  is  not  the  true  apple  of 
Sodom,  which  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in  the  desert.     That  is 

*  A  thick  silk  handkercbiof,  tied  over  the  head,  like  a  hood,  with  a  wof* 
eamel*f  hair,  the  dJatinguaBhiiig  head-dreas  of  the  Bedawee. 
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much  larger,  very  fragile,  and  is  full  of  cindrous-looking  grains 
and  a  silken  fibre. 

In  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  wilderness,  flowering  shrubs  in 
wild  luxuriance  tangled  themselves  into  a  shade  for  the  soft,  green 
grass,  and  the  bright  fountain  of  Ain  Hajla,  which  well  deserves 
the  name  of  "  The  Diamond  of  the  Desert."  The  costliest  wine 
that  ever  sparkled  over  the  thrilled  palate  of  the  epicure  never 
gave  such  pleasure  to  his  eager  Hp  as  the  first  draught  of  that 
toldf  shining  water  to  our  parched  mouths.  Even  our  escort  for. 
got  all  fear  of  the  hostile  tribes,  and  we  all — Frank  and  Arab — 
flung  ourselves  down  by  the  brink  of  the  fountain,  under  the  shade 
of  the  green  willows,  and  drank,  and  bathed  our  hands  and 
beards,  and  drank  again,  until  the  Sheikh's  entreaties  prevailed, 
and  set  us  once  more  in  motion. 

There  is  a  fine  ruin  of  a  Greek  convent  named  Kusr  Hajla, 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  pathway,  which  I  cantered  over 
to  visit,  and,  as  I  emerged  from  its  deserted  courts,  I  found  the 
Sheikh,  as  usual,  close  by  my  side.  On  asking  the  occasion  ot 
this  strict  watchfulness,  he  replied  that  he  was  responsible  for  my 
safety,  that  the  old  ruin  was  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  and  some- 
times by  banditti. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  Saracenic 
castle  partly  in  ruins,  though  a  tent  upon  the  roof  shewed  it  was 
still  inhabited  :  it  was  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  a  grove  of 
fig.trees  and  acacias :  close  by  was  a  village  of  Arab  huts — this 
was  Jericho  f 

My  tent  was  pitched  on  a  spot  of  green  turf,  close  to  a  purling 
brook,  that  flowed  from  Elisha's  Well.  On  my  lefl  was  the  old 
castle,  called  by  pilgrims  (who  love  to  turn  everything  to  good 
account)  the  House  of  Zaccheus ;  to  the  right,  under  a  thick 
grove,  our  horses  were  pickettcd,  and  the  Bedouin  were  lying  on 
the  ground  among  them.  The  village  of  Riha  (the  name  of  Je- 
richo is  here  unknown)  lay  behind — a  collection  of  miserable 
mud  cabins ;  and  one  solitary  date-tree  alone  remained  to  vindi. 
catc  the  epithet  applied  in  scripture  to  the  "City  of  the  Palm."* 

•  Tb«  Pslm  fonnerly  abounded  in  Pftl««Une ;  it  ■  now  very  Karee.    In 
uian  coins,  Jodea  ii  typified  by  m  diiconeoiete  woman  eeatad  mder  a 
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The  valley  I  had  just  traversed  from  the. Jordan  was  the  Vale 
of  Gilgal ;  to  the  southward  lay  the  Dead  Sea :  to  the  north-eaat 
the  Mountain  of  the  Temptation.  The  first  is  evidently  fertile  to 
exuberance ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  more  profitable  emplojrmenty 
it  gives  birth  to  every  variety  of  produce  that  is  contented  to  grow 
wild.  Were  this  vast  valley  inhabited  by  an  industrious  people, 
and  the  facilities  for  irrigation  made  use  of,  it  might  be  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  The  Sea  of  Galilee,  about  thirty 
miles  distant,  is  elevated  considerably  above  its  level,  and  yet  the 
abounding  waters  of  the  Jordan  are  at  present  wasted  on  the 
thankless  corpse  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

'<  This  sea  has  no  appearance  of  volcanic  origin.  It  merely 
occupies  part  of  the  great  valley,  or  crevasse,  that  runs  from  the 
Lebanon  almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah."*  This  absence  of 
volcanic  agency  renders  still  more  remarkable  the  appearance  of 
some  fierce,  fiery  ordeal,  through  which  it  must  have  past. 

We  picked  up  several  pieces  of  sulphur  on  the  plain :  there  is 
a  quantity  of  a  dark  stone,  which,  when  broken,  emits  a  smell 
of  brimstone :  the  very  core  of  the  apples  of  Sodom  is  of  so  com- 
bustible  a  quality,  that  the  Arabs  use  it  as  tinder  for  their  match* 
locks ;  and  the  Sea  itself  is  a  vast  cauldron,  in  which  the  dammed 
Cities  of  the  Plain  lie  ever  seething  in  salt  brine,  through  which 
masses  of  bitumen  rise  bubbling  to  the  simmering  surface. 

The  range  of  the  hills  of  Moab,  that  rises  suddenly  from  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  about  2,000  feet  in  height ; 
that  of  the  Judean  side  opposite,  about  1,500.  The  Sea  itself 
lies  500  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  it  has  no 
exit,  except  by  means  of  evaporation,  and  varies  in  its  level  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  according  to  the  nearness  or  the  distance  of 
the  rainy  season. 

Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke,  who  attempted  to  explore  the  Dead 
Sea  in  1837,  found  no  bottom  with  300  fathom  of  line,  but  their 
investigations  were  unfortunately  soon  interrupted ;  and  Mr.  Costi« 
gan,  the  only  other  person  who  succeeded  in  launching  a  boat 
upon  these  waters,  has  lefl  no  trace  4  f  his  discoveries. 

One  or  two  spots  are  inhabited,  such  as  Ain  Jiddy,  or  Eln- 

*  Voo  Bach'a  Letter  to  Dr.  Robinecm. 
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gedl,  where  fresh  water  flaws  from  fountains;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  as  lonely  as  the  grave.  The  remains  of  the  town 
of  Zoar  are  still  visible  on  the  Extern  hills,  among  which  the 
race  of  Moab  sprang  from  the  daughters  of  Lot.  It  seems  that 
thefe  are  whole  tracts  of  hills  composed  of  fossil  salt  to  the  south- 
ca.^t  of  this  extraordinary  lake ;  and  they  say  that,  when  the 
riven  soil  gaped  into  fissures  with  the  heat  of  the  conflagration,  a 
mass  of  this  salt  was  revealed  to  Liot,  who  took  it  for  his  missing 
wife! 


Towards  evening,  I  strolled  into  the  courtyard  of  the  old  castle, 
where  a  Turkish  garrison  is  quartered,  to  protect  the  pilgrims, 
and  check  the  inrcwds  of  the  Bedouin  from  beyond  the  Jordan. 

There  was  a  marble  fountain  and  reservoir  of  water  here,  at 
which  the  village  girls  were  filling  their  jars.  A  range  of  stables 
occupied  one  side  of  the  courtyard,  and  a  shade  of  trellised  vines 
hung  over  another.  Beneath  this,  the  Aga  was  sitting  on  his 
carpet  with  two  or  three  of  his  oflicers,  whilst  others  moved 
about  in  their  wild,  martial  garb,  with  pistol  in  belt,  and  sword 
by  side,  as  if  momentarily  expecting  the  trumpet's  call.  Such  a 
scene  unchanged  might  that  old  Crusader-castle  have  witnessed 
six  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Crescent  had  just  displaced  the 
Cross ;  and  its  fierce  soldiery  then,  as  now,  were  lounging  about, 
or  burnishing  their  arms  beneath  the  shade  of  the  forbidden 
vine. 

I  did  not  visit  the  Aga,  being  rather  tired  of  governors,  and 
pipes,  and  coffee,  and  common-places  about  England,  and  fine 
brandy  ;  I  presume  he  was  equally  tired  of  Europeans,  lor  he  did 
not  invade  my  solitude,  or  vouchsafe  me  any  notice. 

At  night,  the  aspect  of  my  bivouac  was  very  picturesque ;  the 
watch-fire  blazing  among  the  dark  green  shrubs,  gleamed  now 
upon  the  water,  now  upon  the  gay  caparisons  of  the  horses  that 
remained  standing  and  saddled  all  night.  The  Arabs  slept  round 
my  tent,  wrapped  in  their  striped  bemouses ;  nightingales  were 
thrilling  the  dark  groves  with  their  song ;  and  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  came  founds  of  music  and  laughter,  as  the  ladies  of  the 
Aga's  harem  were  enjoying  the  moonshine,  aA  the  cool  air  of 
night.     The  Arab  ladies  of  Jericho  are  said  to  be  very  fixid  of 
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Strangers'  society,  but  St.  Senanus  might  have  been  contented 
with  the  distant  carriage  they  assumed  in  my  case. 

About  three  in  the  morning  I  roused  my  sleeping  people,  who 
sprung  to  their  feet  with  alacrity.  In  a  few  minutes  a  little  fire 
was  made  with  dried  leaves  and  twigs,  ignited  by  tinder  and  a 
pistol- flash  :  then  the  coflfee  steamed  and  bubbled  ;  and  this,  with 
a  roll  of  bread,  constituted  our  morning's  repast.  We  seldom 
tasted  any  other  food  till  sunset ;  but  a  cup  of  coflee  always  pre- 
sented itself  when  we  halted  for  half  an  hour  throughout  the 

day. 

The  good-humoured  Bedouin  vied  with  each  other  in  loading 
the  horses,  and  gratefully  received  a  thimbleful  of  cofiee  as  re- 
ward. We  were  in  motion  while  the  moon  still  threw  our  shad, 
ows  Eastward. 

I  passed  through  some  glades  and  groves  of  great  beauty  on 
my  way  to  the  adjoining  mountains,  but  could  detect  no  traces  of 
where  Jericho  once  stood,  with  her  temples,  palaces,  and  theatres. 
A  curious  mound,  and  a  large  tank-like  excavation,  were  the 
only  disturbance  of  Nature's  order  of  things  that  I  observed. 

At  the  approach  of  morning,  the  stir  of  life  that  seemed,  like 
leaven,  to  ferment  the  surface  of  the  world  round,  was  very 
striking ;  first,  the  partridge's  call  joined  chorus  with  the  night- 
ingale, and  soon  afler  their  dusky  forms  were  seen  darting  through 
the  bushes,  and  then  bird  afler  bird  joined  the  chorus ;  the  lizards 
began  to  glance  upon  the  rocks,  the  insects  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air ;  the  jerboa*  peeping  from  its  burrow,  fish  glancing  in 
the  stream,  hares  bounding  over  the  dewy  grass,  and — as  more 
light  came — the  airy  form  of  the  gazelle  could  be  seen  on  almost 
every  neighbouring  hill.  Then  came  sunrise,  first  flushing  the 
light  clouds  above,  then  flashing  over  the  Arabian  mountains, 
and  pouring  down  into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Jordan :  the  Dead 
Sea  itself  seemed  to  come  to  life  under  that  blessed  spell,  and 
■hone  like  molten  gold  among  its  purple  hills. 

I  lingered  long  upon  that  mountain's  brow,  and  thought  that, 
BO  far  from  deserving  all  the  dismal  epithets  that  have  been  be- 

*  A  pretty  Uttle%iiiial,minethl]ig  between  m  rat  and  a  rabbit,  in  appearance 
andhabita 
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stowed  upon  it,  I  had  not  seen  so  cheerful  or  attractive  a  scene  in 
Palestine.  That  luxuriant  valley  was  beautiful  as  one  great 
pleasure-ground — its  bosks  and  groves  of  aromatic  shruba,  inter, 
mingled  with  sloping  glades  and  verdant  valleys :  the  City  of 
Palms  might  still  be  hidden  under  that  forest  whence  the  old  castle 
just  shows  its  battlements :  the  plains  of  Gilgal  might  still  be  full 
of  prosperous  people,  with  cottages  concealed  under  that  abiuidant 
shade  ;  and  the  dread  sea  itself  shines  and  sparkles  as  if  its  waters 
rolled  in  pure  and  refreshing  waves  "o'er  coral  rocks  and  amber 
beds"  alone. 

The  road  from  henco  to  Jerusalem  is  drear  and  barren,  and 
nothing  but  Bethany  occurred  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  dwelling 
on  the  beautiful  Dead  Sea. 

PART  ^1.  • 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 


THE  ARAB  AND  HIB  BOMB. 


And  he  will  be  &  wild  man ;  hit  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him ;  and  he  sliail  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  hia 
brethren. — Gen.  xvi.  12. 

Gli  Aiabi  avari, 
Ladroni  in  ogni  tempOi  e  morconari. 

Tabso. 

With  a  champing  bit,  and  an  arching  crest, 

And  an  eye  like  a  listening  deer, 
And  a  spirit  of  fire  that  pines  at  rest. 

And  limbs  that  mock  at  fear : 
Fit  slave  for  a  lord  whom  all  else  refuse 

To  serve  at  his  desperate  need  ; 
By  my  troth,  I  think  one  whom  the  world  ponues 

Has  a  right  to  a  gallant  steed 

BULWEE  LyTTON. 

Tub  Arab  is  the  hero  of  romantic  history ;  little  is  known  of 
him  but  by  glimpses ;  he  sets  statistics  at  defiance,  and  the  politi- 
cal economist  has  no  share  in  him,  for  who  knows  where  the  Arab 
dwells,  or  who  has  marked  out  the  boundaries  of  his  people  ?* 

Since  Abraham  drove  forth  Hagar  to  the  desert,  his  descend* 
ants  have  clung  to  their  barren  inheritance  with  a  fierce  fidelity. 
While  the  Israelite  has  tasted  the  luxury  and  the  bitterness  of  all 
nations — ^triumphing  and  trampled  on  in  turn — ^the  Ishmaelite  has 
gone  down  to  his  desert  grave,  generation  after  generation,  un> 
changing  and  unsubdued. 

*  We  are  told  that  Arabia  is  enclosed  by  the  Euphrates,  Ormux,  and  the 
Peinan  gulf ;  by  Diarbeker,  Irak,  and  Khuxestan ;  but  this  scarcely  renden 
hli  locality  less  vague. 
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The  Bedawee  roams  as  freely  over  his  boundless  deserts  as  the 
winds  that  sweep  them ;  the  only  harriers  he  knows  are  ciyiliza* 
tion,  and  its  settled  habitations.  Tribes  sunder  and  join,  as  pas- 
tures become  scarce  or  abundant ;  an  oasis  is  to-day  peopled  with 
thousands,  and  covered  with  flocks  and  herds ;  to-morrow  it  is  as 
lonely  as  the  sea. 

And  thus  it  has  been  with  the  Arab  for  three  thousand  yean. 

The  Arab  is  so  reverential  towards  antiquity  of  descent,  that 
he  sacrifices  his  own  pride  of  birth  to  the  abstract  principle.  He 
admits  that  he  is  but  a  parvenu,  as  only  claiming  origin  from 
ishmael,  and  calls  himself  "£i  Arab  el  Mostareba" — the  fiadt- 
ralized  Arab.  The  genuine  ancient  tribes  are  characterized  as 
"  £1  ^rab  " — jmt  excellence^  and  were  denominated  Ad,  Thamud, 
Tasm,  and  Amalek. 

Zarahy  the  grandson  of  Bber,  the  great  grandson  of  Shem, 
gave  his  name  to  Yemen,  over  which  country  he  was  king ;  and 
his  posterity  continued  to  rule  there  until  conquered  and  expelled 
by  Ishmael.  This  patriarch  married  the  daughter  of  Modad,  one 
of  the  native  princes ;  and  his  son  Kedar  obtained  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  ancient  dynasty, 
the  kingly  spirit  seems  gradually  to  ha%B  given  way  to  the  patri. 
archal  rule  which  the  invaders  had  introduced  ;  and  the  system 
of  independent  tribes  soon  universally  prevailed.  At  Mecca,  the 
management  of  aflairs  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  an  aristocra- 
cy of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  who  strengthened  their  authority  by 
tlie  prestige  attendant  on  their  being  "the  Guardians  of  the 
Caaba."* 

The  name  of  Saracen  has  been  absurdly  derived  from  their 
implacable  stepmother  Sarah,  and  also  from  the  great  desert,  the 
Sahara ;  it  was  an  epithet  of  one  of  their  most  distinguished  tribes, 
and  adopted  by  the  rest.  During  the  stirring  times  of  the  Cru- 
sades, this  name  was  almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  Arab, 
and  with  it  are  connected  some  of  the  brightest  associations  that 
shine  over  war's  dark  annals  in  the  times  of  chivalry.  That 
chivalry  was  an  earnest,  solemn,  absorbing  feeling — almost  a 
religion  in  itself.     Its  kindred  spirit  influenced  the  hostile  arma« 

*  See  note  D,  in  Appendix. 
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menu  of  nwil-olad  Europe,  and  of  the  turbaned  Bast ;  those  who 
held  a  different  faith,  difl^reot  prejudices,  principles,  and  hopes, 
held,  nevertheless,  the  same  chivalric  faith  in  oommon. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  of  contemplation  to  glance  at  Europe, 
when  first  the  universal  heart  of  her  people  took  up  that  great 
enthusiasm  of  the  crusades :  grey-haired  warrior,  youth,  and 
maiden,  were  alike  possessed  by  its  spirit :  and  she  who  kept  a 
patient  widowhood,  and  truehearted  constancy  in  her  lonely  cas- 
tie,  laid  as  rich  an  offering  on  the  sacred  shrine,  as  those  who 
freely  gave  their  heart's  blood  for  the  cause  of  Palestine.  By 
this  spirit  the  Saracen  was  as  deeply  possessed  as  he  who  bore 
the  red  cross  on  his  shoulder,  except  in  the  reverence,  or  rather 
idolatry,  of  woman,  that  was  indulged  in  by  the  latter.  J^  was 
an  age  of  exaggerated  feelings  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  came  that 
such  great  results  and  sustained  energies  were  produced  by  and 
exercised  upon  comparatively  trifling  objects. 

Far  beyond  life  was  the  value  of  conquest  to  him  who  led  the 
battle  of  these  romantic  times  ;  but  far  more  precious  than  even 
this  was  the  individual  knightly  character.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  Saladin,  when  he  saw  the  lion-hearted  king  disnK)unted,  send- 
ing  his  own  horse  to  carsy  him  ?  <<  for,"  «aid  he,  "  it  is  not  meet 
that  such  a  knight  should  fight  on  foot."  And  when  the  same 
Saracen  chieflain*  heard  that  the  climate  of  his  country  was 
about  tQ  accomplish  what  all  her  chivalry  had  failed  to  do,  and 
that  the  British  monarch  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  he  sent  his  own 
physician  to  restore  health  to  his  terrible  opponent.  Fearlessly, 
too,  and  undoubtingly,  did  Richard  drink  the  potion  administered 
by  his  enemy's  emissary. 

Such  traits  show  as  plainly  as  a  thousand  'the  single-minded 
honour  of  the  age.  No  doubt  the  Saracen  abhorred  the  Chris- 
tian's  cause,  but  at  tlie  same  time  he  could  reverence  his  high 
devoted  daring,  and  indomitable  battling  for  his  faith.  The 
heroism  of  these  times  has  been  sung  by  the  troubadour,  and  its 
spirit  caught  even  by  the  cold  historian,  yet  we  only  know  of  the 
Saracen  chivalry  through  its  enemies  and  its  results.    The  Arabic 


•  Ho  never  allowed  himself  to  be  called  <«  Snltan,**  not  being  of  the  blood 
of  the  Prophet 
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authors  seem  to  feel  shame  for  their  heroes  when  they  showed 
mercy  towards  the  foes  of  Islam  :  and  the  songs  of  Antar,  though 
love  and  valour  is  their  theme,  shew  little  of  the  true  chivalrio 
spirit.  Among  the  Rajpoots  wc  may  perhaps  still  find  the  light 
of  Oriental  chivalry,  while  some  sparkles  of  it  glimmer  occasion- 
ally, even  through  the  character  of  the  wandering  Arab,  to  whom 
we  now  return. 

The  real  Bedawee  has  little  of  historical  interest :  it  is  only 
when  he  has  gone  forth  as  a  conqueror,  that  his  annals  assume  a 
consistent  or  interesting  form.  His  whole  history  when  at  home 
may  be  comprised  in  the  fact,  that  he  is  to-day  as  he  was  in  the 
days  of  Ishmael,  unconquered  and  indomitable.  Those  of  his 
race  who  approach  the  settled  habitations  endeavour  to  preserve 
as  much  as  possible  the  character  of  their  desert  brethren  ;  and 
though  means  of  subsistence  may  compel  them  occasionally  to 
enter  a  town,  they  always  do  so  with  reluctance,  and  leave  it  like 
men  escaping  from  captivity. 

The  Fellaheen  of  Egypt  are  degenerate  Arabs,  who  have  lost 
almost  all  tlie  characteristics  of  their  race,  except  its  vices ;  but 
along  the  bordering  deserts  the  Bedawee  is  still  found  genuine 
even  there.  At  the  time  of  the  contest  between  tlie  Mameluke 
Beys,  the  temptation  of  war  gathered  several  of  the  tribes  to  the 
standard  of  each  of  tlie  contending  parties,  and  they  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo. 

I  mention  the  following  anecdote  as  illustrative  of  the  principles 
that  rc*gulate  the  conduct  of  these  wild  people.  It  was  related  to 
me  by  an  Englishman  of  high  character,  who  was  in  Egypt  at 
the  time  that  the  circumstances  occurred.  In  1804,  Osman  Bar- 
dissy  was  tlie  most  influential  of  the  Mameluke  Beys,  and  virtually 
governed  Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali,  then  rising  into  power,  succeeded 
in  embroiling  this  powerful  old  chief  with  Elfy  Bey,  another  of 
the  Mamelukes.  The  latter  escaped  to  England,  where  he  was 
&vourably  received,  and  promised  assistance  by  our  government 
against  Osman,  who  was  in  the  French  interests.  At  this  time, 
a  Sheikh  of  Bedouin  stood  high  in  Osman's  confidence,  and  brought 
him  intelligence  that  Elfy  had  landed  at  Alexandria.  "  Go,  then,'' 
•aid  the  old  Bey,  "  surprise  his  boat,  and  slay  him  on  his  way  up 
Ihe  river ;  his  spoil  shall  be  your  reward."    The  Sheikh  lay  in 
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wait  upon'  the  banks  of  the  Delta,  and  slew  all  the  companions  of 
the  rival  Bey :  Elfy  himself  escape<l  in  ihe  darkness,  and  made 
his  way  to  an  Arab  encampment  before  sunrise.  Going  straight 
to  the  Sheikh's  tent,  (which  is  known  by  a  spear  standing  in  front 
of  it,  he  entered,)  and  hastily  devoured  some  bread  that  he  found 
there.  The  Sheikh  was  absent,  but  his  wife  exclaimed  on  seeing 
the  fugitive,  "  I  know  you,  Elfy  Bey,  and  my  husband's  life,  per- 
haps, at  this  moment  depends  upon  his  taking  yours.  Rest  now 
and  refresh  yourself;  then  take  the  best  horse  you  can  find,  and 
fly.  The  moment  you  are  out  of  our  horizon,  and  the  sun  is 
above  it,  the  tribe  will  be  in  pursuit  of  you."  The  Bey  escaped 
to  the  Thebaid,  and  the  disappointed  Sheikh  presented  himself  to 
his  employer.  Osman  passionately  demanded  of  him  if  it  was  true 
that  his  wife  had  saved  the  life  of  his  deadliest  enemy,  when  in 
her  power.  "  Most  true — ^praised  be  Allah  !"  replied  the  Sheikh, 
drawing  himself  proudly  up,  and  presenting  a  jewel-hiked  dagger 
to  the  old  Bey ;  "  tiiis  weapon,"  he  continued,  "  was  your  gift  to 
me  in  the  hour  of  your  favour ;  had  I  met  Elfy  Bey,  it  should 
have  freed  you  from  your  enemy.  Had  my  wife  betrayed  the 
hospitality  of  the  tent,  it  should  have  drank  her  blood  ;  and  now 
— it  is  yours  again — and,  if  you  will,  you  may  use  it  against 
myself,"  he  added,  as  he  flung  It  at  the  Mameluke's  feet. 

This  reverence  for  hospitality  is  one  of  the  wild  virtues  that 
has  survived  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  and  is  singularly 
contrasted,  yet  interwoven  with  other  and  apparently  opposite 
tendencies.  The  Arab  will  rob  you,  if  he  is  able  ;  he  will  even 
murder  you  if  it  suits  his  purpose  ;  but,  ouce  under  the  shelter 
of  his  tribe's  black  tents,  or  having  eaten  of  his  salt  by  the  way- 
side, you  have  as  much  safety  in  his  company  as  his  heart's 
blood  can  purchase  for  you. 

The  Bedouin  are  extortionate  to  strangers,  dishonest  to  each 
other,  and  reckless  of  human  life.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
faithful  to  their  trust,  brave  after  their  fashion,  temperate,  and  pa- 
tient  of  hardship  and  privation  beyond  belief.  Their  sense  of 
light  and  wrong  is  not  founded  on  the  Decalogue,  as  may  be  well 
imagined ;  yet  from  such  principles  aa  they  profess  they  rarely 
•werve.  Though  they  will  freely  risk  their  lives  tp  steal,  they 
will  never  contravene  the  wild  rule  of  ihe  deaert.     If  a  way. 
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farer's  camel  sinks  and  dies  beneath  its  burden,  the  owner  draws 
a  circle  round  the  animal  in  the  sand,  and  follows  the  caravan. 
No  Arab  will  presume  to  touch  that  lading,  however  tempting. 
Dr.  Robinson  mentions  that  he  saw  a  tent  hanging  from  a  tree 
near  Mount  Sinai,  which  his  Arabs  said  had  then  been  there  a 
twelvemonth,  and  never  would  be  touched  until  its  owner  return- 
ed in  search  of  it. 

The  Bedawee  women  are  under  much  less  restraint  than  the 
Egyptian,  and,  like  woman  every  where  else,  are  far  more  true 
to  trust  than  to  control :  they  do  not  cover  their  faces,  and  are 
not  afraid  to  receive  a  stranger  with  courtesy  and  kindness. 
They  live  much  in  the  open  air,  manufacturing  cloth  and  camel's 
hair,  milking  their  flocks,  attending  to  the  slight  agriculture  that 
their  mode  of  life  requires,  and  carefully  tending  their  children. 
Their  husbands  seek  a  livelihood  by  attending  or  supplying  car- 
avans with  camels,  or  by  other  less  conventional  dealings  with 
travellers. 

There  is  something  very  romantic  in  the  Arab  mode  of  life, 
which  never  seems  to  lose  its  zest:  their  love  of  the  desert 
amounts  to  a  passion,  and  every  one  who  has  wandered  with  these 
wild  sons  of  freedom,  where  all  else  are  slaves,  can  understand 
the  feeling.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  in  this  desert  there  is 
only  barren  sand  and  naked  rock  ;  far  different  is  the  aspect  that 
their  picturesque  encampments  present.  Small  flowering  shrubs 
and  fragrant  thickets  diversify  wide  savannahs,  on  which  dry, 
sunburnt  grass  only  serves  as  shelter  for  sofl  and  tender  herbage : 
there  the  wild  boar  and  the  gazelle  abound,  and  the  partridge 
makes  merry  in  his  security.  Wide  tracts  of  desert  intervene, 
it  is  true,  between  these  isles  of  verdure  ;  and,  when  they  are  to 
be  crossed,  preparations,  like  those  for  the  sailing  of  a  Heet,  are 
made  for  these  "  ships  of  the  desert."  Fearlessly  they  steer  their 
way  over  these  trackless  wilds,  by  the  stars  at  night,  and  the  sun 
oy  day :  and  when  they  have  reached  the  spot  for  which  they 
nave  traversed  the  desert  in  the  fieuth  perhaps  only  of  some  tra> 
dition  that  spoke  of  verdure  there,  the  Sheikh  strikes  his  ostrich- 
tufted  spear  in  the  ground.  Down  kneel  the  camels ;  women, 
children,  and  luggage  tumble  off;  soon  the  tents  of  the  tribe  start 
up  m  a  circle,  or  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  round  the  Sheikh's ; 
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fires  are  lighted,  bread  is  baking,  and  the  Arab  is  as  much  at 
home  in  an  hour  as  if  he  had  been  there  for  a  generation.  For 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  perhaps  even  for  a  season,  they  remain  in 
such  encampment,  driving  their  flocks  each  night  into  the  cndo- 
sure,  and  perhaps  foraging  among  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  some- 
times a  caravan  is  to  be  attacked,  and  then  the  men  assemble  in 
many  thousands.  When  the  pasture  or  the  spring  is  exhausted^ 
or  when  danger  threatens,  they  are  in  motion  at  an  hour's  notice 
from  their  Sheikh ;  his  spear  is  the  last  thing  taken  from  the 
ground ;  the  horsemen  and  armed  warriors,  on  dromedaries, 
march  in  front ;  then  come  tlie  flocks  and  herds ;  the  she-caraela 
carrying  the  women  and  cliildren  succeed  in  order,  while  their 
young  gambol  and  browse  by  their  sides  as  they  proceed  :  final- 
ly, come  the  strong  camels,  laden  with  the  tents  and  other  bag. 
gage  of  the  tribe. 

Notwithstanding  their  boasted  independence,  Mehemet  AH '9 
vigilant  and  stern  power  made  itself  felt  wherever  his  name  was 
known  in  Syria.  Under  tlic  contemptible  government  of  the 
Porte,  however,  the  tribes  have  shaken  off  all  the  salutary  awe 
which  the  Pasha  had  inspired  :  and,  as  I  learn  from  a  recent  let- 
ter from  Jerusalem,  they  now  approach  the  very  walls  of  the 
Holy  City  with  impunity. 

Literature  they  have  none,  but  they  nourish  their  romantic  im- 
aginations by  oral  tales,  and  poems  running  down  from  very  an- 
cient times.  The  desert  is  full  of  superstitions,  many  of  which 
are  very  poetical ;  and  these  help  to  keep  alive  the  Moslem  faith, 
with  which  they  are  ingeniously  blended. 

At  daybreak,  the  Sheikh  shouts  the  muezzin  call  to  prayer 
from  the  door  of  his  tent ;  and  it  is  a  striking  and  solemn  sight  to 
witness  that  devout  congregation— every  nran  kneeling  at  the  door 
of  his  tent,  and  prostrating  himself  in  the  dust  witii  his  face  to- 
wards Mecca. 

The  wealth  of  the  Arab  consists  in  flocks  and  herds ;  but  his 
pride  and  power  lies  in  his  horse. 

These  are  noble  animals,  and  are  no  less  remarkable  for  their 

chivalrous  disposition  than  for  their  strength  and  endurance :  gal- 

ant,  yet  docile ;  fiery,  yet  gentle ;  full  of  mettle,  yet  patient  as 

a  camel :  they  are  very  ferocious  to  each  other,  but  suffer  littlo 
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children  to  pull  about  and  play  with  them.  Their  beauty  is  not 
remarkable— «t  least  to  an  English  eye.  They  seldom  exceed 
fourteen  and  a  half,  or  at  most  fifleen,  hands  in  height;  they 
have  not  good  barrels,  their  chest  is  narrow,  the  pastern  too 
much  bent,  and  their  quarters  are  seldom  well  turned.  I  only 
speak  of  these  as  defects  in  what  would  be  considered  sjrmmetry 
in  Europe  ;  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  they  argue  no  de- 
fect in  Asia.  The  head  is  beautiful:  the  expansive  forehead^ 
the  brilliant,  prominent  eye,  and  the  delicately-shaped  ear,  would 
testify  to  nobleness  in  any  animal ;  the  high  withers,  and  the 
shoulder  well  thrown  back,  the  fine,  clean  limbs,  with  their 
bunches  of  starting  muscle,  and  the  silken  skin,  beneath  which 
all  the  veins  are  visible,  shew  proofs  of  blood  that  never  can  de- 
ceive. 

The  choicest  horses  come  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  desert, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  price,  as  nothing  but  the  direst  neces- 
sity will  induce  their  owners  to  part  with  them.  There  are  three 
great  classes  recognised :  the  Kochlani,  the  Kadischi,  and  the 
Atteschi.  The  first  are  said  to  derive  their  blood  from  Solomon's 
stables,  the  second  are  of  a  mixed  race,  and  the  third  have  no 
claim  to  gentle  breeding. 

The  Kochlani  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  extremely  scarce,  but 
a  great  deal  of  their  blood  is  distributed  among  the  nameless 
br^s ;  and  I  never  saw  an  exception  to  docility,  high  spirit,  and 
endurance  even  among  the  hacks  of  Bey  rout  and  Jerusalem.  A 
friend  of  mine  rode  his  horse  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  eighty-five 
miles,  in  twelve  hours,  and,  resting  for  twelve  more,  returned 
within  the  following  twelve ;  during  these  journeys,  the  horse  had 
no  refreshment,  except  a  gulp  of  water  once  to  cool  the  bit.  I 
have  been  on  the  same  horse  for  twenty- fours  on  one  occasion, 
and  for  upwards  of  thirty  on  another,  without  any  rest  or  refresh- 
ment, except  once,  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  few  handfuls  of  bar- 
ley were  the  only  food.  In  both  these  instances,  the  horses  never 
tasted  water  throughout  their  journeys. 

Some  of  my  young  naval  friends  used  to  ride  the  same  horse 
at  a  gallop  almost  the  whole  distance  to  Djoun  and  back,  about 
■ixt^  miles,. over  roads  that  would  appear  impossible  lo  an  English 
horse  to  climb  to.     I  only  mention  these  instances  as  of  daily  oc- 
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currence.  The  horse  of  the  true  Nedjed  breed  will  gallop,  they 
say,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  without  drawing  a  thick 
breath. 

Nedjed  is  a  mountainous  country  in  the  Hedjaz,  not  far  from 
Mecca,  which  possesses  tlie  horse  in  the  most  perfect  form  known. 
The  pedigrees  of  these  animals  arc  sometimes  woin  round  their 
necks,  but  on  such  I  should  be  inclined  to  look  with  suspicion ; 
for  in  the  more  remote  regions  of  the  desert,  where  alone  the 
pure  blood  is  to  be  found,  writing  is  unknown.  Oral  pedigrees, 
well  borne  out  by  the  hieroglyphics  of  noble  blood  tliat  may  be  read 
in  the  outward  structure,  so  eloquent  of  the  power  within — tliese 
are  the  pedigrees  most  to  be  relied  on.  The  mare  is  far  more 
valued  than  the  horse,  as  the  Bedouin  believe  that  the  mother 
gives  character  to  the  race,  and  deduce  the  descent  of  the  horse 
through  the  female  line.  The  mare  is  also  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble  of  enduring  greater  fatigue,  and  to  require  less  sustenance. 

In  all  the  Arab  tales,  the  horse  figures  largely  in  connexion 
with  the  human  heroes.  Thus,  Achmed  was  accounted  the  most 
generous  man  of  his  time,  and  it  was  said  that  he  could  refuse 
nothing  to  the  veriest  stranger,  except  a  celebrated  horse,  which 
shared  his  tent  and  his  bread.  The  Sultan,  hearing  such  report 
of  this  generosity,  sent  one  of  his  officers  in  disguise  to  test  its 
truth.  Arrived  at  Achmed's  encampment,  the  stranger  was 
received  with  all  hospitality ;  and  though  it  was  said  that  tlie 
generous  Arab  had  become  impoverished,  a  splendid  banquet  of 
horse-flesh  was  served  up.  The  next  morning,  as  the  guest  was 
departing,  his  host  inquired  if  there  were  any  means  by  which  he 
could  compensate  him  for  the  honour  he  had  conferred  upon  bis 
tent  by  accepting  its  hospitality.  '*  Alas  !"  said  the  stranger,  ^*  I 
have  but  one  request,  and  that  I  shrink  from  asking :  my  wife  is 
ill ;  she  sickens  with  desire  to  possess  that  noble  horse  of  which 
all  Damascus  has  heard  so  much."  ''  Wretched  man  that  I 
am !"  exclaimed  the  Arab,  "  I  had  nothing  else  to  regale  ycu  with 
last  night,  and  I  slew  him  for  your  repast." 

A  French  officer,  who  was  ambassador  to  a  Syrian  Pasha,  ob- 
served a  very  beautiful  horse,  ridden  by  a  Bedouin,  and  oflered 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  its  poor  proprietor :  his  offer  was  refused, 
and  the  Pasha  sent  to  the  Arab  to  say  that  the  horse  must  be 
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given  to  the  Frank,  his  friend.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  pooi 
man  dismounted  from  his  loved  companion,  and  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead  :  then,  suddenly  exclaiming,  "  Thou  hast  been  the 
friend  of  the  free,  thou  shall  never  be  the  servant  of  tl:e  slave  !'' 
he  shot  him  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THB  JEW. 

The  Hebrew  nation  if  one  great  prophecy. 

St.  Aoawma. 

Bat  we  must  wander  witheringiy 

In  other  lands  to  die. 
And  where  our  father's  aahee  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  one  stooe, 
And  mockery  lits  on  Salem's  throne. 

Btkon. 

"  Wherever  we  have  a  Jew  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there 
we  have  a  man  whose  testimony  and  whose  conduct  connect  the 
present  with  the  beginning  of  all  time.''*  In  whatever  point  of 
view  this  chosen  race  is  considered,  it  is  by  far  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  all  those  that  inhabit  earth.  Their  completeness^  and  won- 
derfully  preserved  individuality ;  their  unequalled  persecutions ; 
their  undying  hope,  and  their  proud  confidence  that  they  shall  be 
yet  a  great  people — all  these  are  characteristics  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

They  are  scattered  over  every  region  of  earth's  wide  surface ; 
yet  not  only  their  physical  but  their  moral  traits  are  unchanged 
from  the  days  in  which  their  nation  gathered  round  the  Temple.f 
Living  illustrations  of  prophecy  as  they  are,  they  refuse  to  believe 
in  those  which  are  fulfilled  even  in  themselves,  while  they  cling 
eagerly  to  those  that  yet  continue  in  suspense.     They  have  had 

*  Bishop  Watson. 

t  "  *  I  am  the  Lord — I  change  not,  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  eon- 
saroed.' — MaL  iil  6.  If  this  was  a  marrel  when  Malachi  pniphecied,  how 
mieb  more  is  it  a  wopd&r  now !" — A^xander. 
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their  temple  twice,  their  city  six  times,  destroyed,  yet  they  are  as 
coDfident  in  their  restoration  as  that  the  morrow's  sun  will  rise. 
Prophecy  seems  to  speak  boldly  and  unambiguously  upon  this 
theme :  "  the  Lord  will  yet  have  mercy  upon  Jacob,  and  yet  will 
choose  Israel,  and  set  them  in  their  own  land."  In  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  Grod  declares  plainly  that  he  will  take  the  Ten 
tribes,  and  the  Two  tribes,  and  unite  them  in  his  hand  :  that  he 
will  gather  together  the  children  of  Israel  from  among  the  heathen 
on  every  side,  and  bring  them  into  their  land,  and  will  make 
them  a  nation  on  the  mountains  of  Israel. 

The  place  where  the  ten  tribes  have  lain  concealed  for  2,500 
years  is  still  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Now  we  hear  of 
them  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  then  among  the 
American  Indians  ;  now  among  the  warriors  of  Cochin,*  and  the 
fierce  tribes  of  Aflfghanistan.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  numbers 
of  these  lost  tribes  appeared  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  and  thus  incurred  the  responsibility  of  hearing  the  Mes- 
siah's voice,  and  of  rejecting  him  as  their  Saviour  and  their 

King-t 

Wherever  the  lost  tribes  may  dwell,  or  whenever  they  may  re< 
turn  to  Jerusalem,  they  are  to  be  preceded  by  the  tribes  of  Judah.:( 
And  surely  when  their  summons  is  heard  and  answered  by  this 
widely  scattered  people,  it  will  resemble  that  great  and  varied 
picture  of  the  resurrection:    with  turbaned  brow  and  floating 

*  There  mn  two  mcM  of  Jewi  settled  along  the  ooMtof  Malabar:  the  black, 
and  the  tohite,  aa  they  are  called.  The  fonner  ia  the  oldest,  and  ia  auppoaed 
to  have  wandered  thoa  far  Eaat  kmg  before  the  doBtruction  of  Jeraaalem :  the 
latter,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  settled  there  aoon  after  that  catastrophe, 
and  obtained  varioos  privileges  from  the  native  princes.  They  never  were  an 
faidependent  nation :  like  the  Christians  of  the  neighbouiing  moontains,  (said 
to  be  converts  of  8t  Thomas)  they  had  their  own  raleia,  although  they  were 
tributary  lo  the  protecting  statea.  Benjamin,  of  Todela,  speaks  of  a  powerful 
tribe  of  Jews  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  living  in  the  "  Mountains  of  Nbbor, 
whence  flows  the  river  Gosen.  They  make  warre  upon  the  children  of  Chna, 
and  travell  in  warfare  through  the  desartsf*  Xiorif  lAndsny,  Buchanan** 
Chri$tian  Rctearchf  and  Trattla  m  itindottan  :  PwrckaM*9  Pilgrtma,  il,  9, 
1457. 

tJahn. 

t  Zechariah,,  xiL  7. 
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xobe — ^with  lofty  cap  and  arctic  furs — ^with  forehead  pale  as  the 
Siberian  snows,  or  dark  as  the  Egyptian  soil  from  whence  they 
come. 

There  are  perhaps  fewer  Jews  in  Palestine  than  in  most  ooun- 
tries  of  Europe.  There  is  no  rural  Hebrew  population  there, 
though  they  have  acquired  both  wealth  and  influence  in  Acre  aad 
Damascus.  There  are  not  probably  in  the  whole  of  Syria  above 
80,000  souls :  and  they  say  their  number  on  the  whole  earth  is 
not  above  6,000,000. 

They  are  very  zealous  students  of  the  Prophecies,  and  in- 
geniously distribute,  between  Solomon  and  other  heroes  of  their 
race,  the  promises  with  regard  to  Shiloh  that  are  absolutely  ful- 
filled.  Their  hope  of  the  Messiah  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and,  in 
their  prayers  for  the  day  of  atonement,  they  have  the  exclama- 
tion,  '*  Woe  unto  us,  for  we  have  no  mediator !'' 

The  Moslem  hates  the  Jew  above  all  other  nations,  following 
up  Mahomet's  quarrel  when  he  refused  to  hearken  to  his  vmoe, 
or  accept  his  flattering  invitation :  there  are  only  seven  d^iees 
of  eternal  punishment  in  the  Moslem's  future  world,  and  the 
sixth  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  reception  of  the  Hebrew 
race :  the  hypocrite  occupies  the  seventh,  the  opprobrium  of 
which  is  not  complete  in  that  it  is  the  lowest,  but  in  that  it  is  be- 
low the  Jew. 

Hamburgh  contains  so  many  of  this  people  that  it  has  been 
called  the  lesser  Jerusalem,  but  Poland  is  the  country  wherein 
they  mostly  abound.  Here  they  have  stately  synagogues,  richly 
endowed  colleges,  and  courts  of  Judicature,  even  for  criminal 
cases.  In  Hungary,  the  revenues  were  farmed  by  them,  until 
Ferdinand  the  Second  published  an  edict  forbidding  their  employ, 
ment.  In  this  country  took  place,  in  the  year  1650,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary assembly,  convened  to  decide  whether  the  Messiah 
was  come  or  not.  Three  hundred  Rabbis  and  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  Jews  assembled  in  the  Plain  of  Ageda.  Some  of  the 
Rabbis  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  Protestant  divines  upon  the 
subject,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  priests  proposed  to  preach  on 
their  own  account.  Then  rose  a  stormy  cry  as  of  old  in  Jem* 
salem,  "  We  will  have  no  Christ ! — ^no  man.Gk}d ! — ^no  virgin !" — 
and  they  tore  their  hair,  and  rent  their  garments.     The  question 
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being  put  to  the  vote,  the  majority  of  voices  declared  the  Messiah 
nai  come.  They  voted  also  that  his  advent  was  delayed  by  the 
sins  and  impenitence  of  the  people. 

Not  only  in  civilized  Europe,  but  even  in  their  own  promised 
land,  the  Jews  can  now  find  rest.  It  appears  strange  tliat  not 
more  "  of  tlie  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast"  seek  refuge  here, 
where  all  seems  free  to  them.  Once  under  the  protection  of  a 
European  power,  property  is  here  secure ;  and  no  where  in  the 
-world  perhaps  would  capital  meet  with  a  richer  return  than  in 
Palestine.  But  all  its  prospects  are  agricultural ;  and  the  Jew 
has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  wander  about  the  streets  of  the 
cities  of  the  Gentiles,  that  he  no  longer  desires  '^  to  sit  under  the 
shade  of  his  own  fig-tree,  or  to  eat  of  his  own  vine." 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Jew  is  at  once  the  object  and  the 
guardian  of  prophecy;  the  recipient,  and  the  illustration  of 
Scripture's  promises  and  threats ;  there  is  perhaps  no  religious 
body  that  is  so  little  spiritual  in  its  worship.  Their  pride,  their 
trust,  their  hope,  linger  about  the  Land  of  Promise,  above  which 
it  seldom  seems  to  soar  ;  or  to  rise,  even  now,  beyond  the  tempo- 
ralities for  which  they  abandoned  Him  who  declared  that  his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  It  seems  little  probable  that  the 
Israelites  in  the  wildenicss  held  tlie  hope  of  inmiortality,  that 
is  now  almost  disrespectfully  familiar  to  our  minds :  it  is  true 
that  in  Job,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  we  have  occasional 
intimations  of  stich  a  hope,  but  the  emigrants  from  Egypt  had 
none  of  these.*  The  joys  of  Heaven  never  appeared  as  a  Mo- 
saic doctrine,  or  even  as  a  reward  for  righteousness;  the  Penta- 
teuch does  not  refer  to  it ;  and  it  seems  improbable  that  a  leading 
article  of  belief  would  have  been  only  darkly  shadowed  out  in  a 
Scripture  intended  as  a  rule  of  faith.  Moreover,  long  afterwards, 
we  find  the  Sadducees  only  considered  as  Dissenters,  not  as  unbe- 
lievers in  the  Scriptures;  when  Zaduch,  with  his  colleague 
Bythos,  introduced  a  schism  among  the  adherents  of  the  Oral 
Law,  Mainnonides  only  speaks  of  them  as  having  put  a  new  con- 
struction on  some  of  the  articles  of  Hebrew  fiiith. 


*  UnlcM  in^  ^  Book  of  Job,  m  an  allegory,  amoiig 

the  aoenw  tha' 
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These  matters  are  too  deep  for  me,  and  for  this  book ;  I  only 
.allude  to  them  here  as  mere  questions  of  literature.     Certain  U 
lis,  however,  that  the  Jew's  worship,  with  all  its  abhorrence  or 
.  idolatry,  seems  to  be  of  rather  a  material  nature. 

The  Caraites  are  said  to  be  a  pure  remnant  of  the  Hebrews,— 
set  apart  as  a  specimen  of  what  the  Israelite  was,  and  may  be- 
come again.  They  abide  scrupulously  by  the  written  law,  re- 
jecting the  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  explanations.  There  axe 
many  of  this  sect  in  Lithuania,  and  Wolff  found  5,000  of  them 
at  Bagdad  who  were  distinguished  for  veracity,  and  called  Chil« 
dren  of  The  Book :  they  are  also  found  in  the  Crimea,  where 
their  character  stands  very  high  ;  they  all  understand  HebzBW, 
and  even  speak  it  as  a  household  language. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  Hebrews  are  divided  inU>  two  great  sects,  as 
much  at  rivalry  with  each  other,  as  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches :,  they  follow  generally  the  national  distinctions  of  the 
Polish  and  the  German  Jew.  The  same  zeal  for  their  ancieoat 
worship  seems  to  actuate  both,  and*  their  common  talk  is  of  their 
faith,  while  they  cultivate  anxiously  the  language  of  their  fore- 
&tliers.  Frequently  you  meet  small  parties  of  Jews  in  the  envi* 
rons  of  the  Holy  City,  and  almost  always,  I  am  told,  their  conver. 
sation  is  about  prophecy. 

Two  Rabbis,  approaching  Jerusalem,  observed  a  fox  running 
upon  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  Rabbi  Joshua  wept,  but  Rabbi  Elie- 
zer  laughed  :  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  laugh  V*  said  he  who  wept. 
''Nay,  wherefore  dost  thou  weep?"  demanded  Eliezer.  *<1 
weep,"  replied  the  Rabbi  Joshua,  ''  because  I  see  what  is  written 
in  the  Lamentations  fulfilled  ;  because  of  the  Mount  of  Zion, 
which  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walk  upon  it."  "  And,  therefore," 
said  Rabbi  Eliezer,  "  do  I  laugh ;  for  when  I  see  with  mine  own 
eyes  that  God  has  fulfilled  his  threatenings  to  the  very  letter,  I 
have  thereby  a  pledge  that  not  one  of  His  promises  shall  fail,  for 
He  is  ever  more  ready  to  show  mercy  than  judgment." 

In  speaking  of  Abyssinia,  I  have  mentioned  that  its  people  are 
very  much  possessed  in  favour  of  the  Jews ;  and,  in  speaking  of 
tlie  Arabs,  I  should  perhaps  have  mentioned  the  Rechabites,  or 
Mldianites,  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  Jcthro.  This  people, 
if  they  cannot  be  called  Jews  themselves,  are  very  zealous  for 
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them,  and  profess  their  faith ;  they  understand  Hebrew,  though 
their  common  language  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Arabs,  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded ;  they  possess  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah, 
Kings,  Samuel,  and  the  lesser  prophets ;  they  amount  to  about 
60,000  in  number,  dwell  in  tents,  and  "  neither  sow  nor  plant 
vineyards."  They  inhabit  the  fertile  Oases,  whence  they  issue 
forth  to  levy  contributions  on  Moslem  travellers.  Should  a  cara- 
van  approach  their  haunts,  a  horseman  of  their  tribe  suddenly 
presents  himself,  and  demands  tribute.  Whether  refused  or  not, 
he  disappears  as  suddenly  as  he  came  ;  but,  in  the  former  case, 
he  returns  with  a  storm  of  cavalry ;  in  the  latter,  with  a  scribe, 
who  writes  a  passport,  and  gives  a  receipt  for  the  tribute-money. 
Mahomet  defeated  this  tribe  in  several  engagements,  but  made  no 
converts  among  them :  one  of  his  female  captives  was  so  beauti- 
ful that  he  proposed  to  marry  her ;  but  it  is  said  that— dreading 
a  worse  fate,  or  emulous  of  the  fame  of  Jael,  who  was  of  this 
heroic  tribe — ^the  captive  girl  poisoned  her  "  intipired"  lover. 

The  Jews  are  spoken  of  in  Revelations*  as  the  "  Kings  of  the 
East :"  if,  indeed,  the  Aflghans  be  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  this  title 
may  not  be  deemed  too  lofly  for  a  nation  whicii  has  held  the 
thrones  of  Persia  and  Hindostan.  Seldom,  however,  any  well 
authenticated  Jews  arc  found  in  the  countries  eastward  of  Pales- 
tine, though  MoriiK>n  speaks  of  having  found  som^  ancient  fami- 
lies of  them  in  China. 

Although  Jews  are  continually  arriving  to  lay  their  bones  in 
the  ancestral  sepulchres,  their  number  is  not  at  pivsent  on  the  in- 
crease. Riding  one  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  the 
progress  of  the  party  was  arrested  by  a  Jewish  caravan,  weary, 
wasted,  and  overpowered  with  fatigue  and  misery.  They  had  no 
eyes  but  for  the  City,  whose  towers  rose  before  them  m  the  dis> 
tance ;  while  their  hearts  wandered  over  it,  their  feet  stood  still ; 
the  fathers  held  up  their  little  children  to  gaze  upon  that  shrine 
of  Israel's  faith,  and  tears  flowed  down  tlieir  rugged  chiMks  and 
reverend  beards.  **  Now,"  ob«erved  Bishop  Alexander,  «  had  an 
English  traveller  met  this  party,  he  would  have  taken  with  him 
the  impression  that  the  gathering  together  of  the  Children  of  Is- 

•  x?i  31. 
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rael  was  already  b^un ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  bad  met  several 

and  made  particular  inquiries,  that  I  found  such  arrivals  oolj' 

served  to  replace  those  gone  to  rest  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshi^iiiai.'* 

It  is  a  curious  but  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the  Jews  do  not 
multiply  at  present  in  the  native  city  of  their  race ;  few  children 
attain  to  puberty,  and  the  mortality  altogether  is  so  great,  thai 
Jie  constant  reinforcements  from  Europe  scarcely  maintain  the 
average  population.  They  inhabit  a  quarter  of  the  city  betweea 
the  Hill  of  Zion  and  the  Temple,  now  the  Mosque  of  Omar; 
most  of  their  houses  are  mean  in  their  external  appearance,  but,  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  only  specimen  of  an  interior  that  I  sawr, 
this  outward  show  is  very  deceitful. 

The  Jews  are  very  fond  of  news,  and  therefore  partial  to  for- 
eigners, particularly  to  the  English.  I  introduced  myseli  one 
day  to  a  venerable  and  noble-looking  Hebrew  in  the  street,  by 
asking  my  way  to  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  whither  he  courteously 
accompanied  me,  and  afterwards  invited  me  to  his  house.  We 
entered  by  a  very  humble  doorway  from  the  silent  street,  and, 
passing  through  a  dark  gallery  of  some  length,  entered  a  large 
apartment,  which  equalled  in  oriental  luxury  any  that  I  had  yet 
seen.  The  ceiling  was  slightly  arched,  and  crusted  with  stalac- 
tites of  purple  and  gold  that  appeared  to  have  oozed  out  from 
some  rich  treasury  above.  The  walls  were  of  panelled  cedar,  or 
some  such  dark  and  fragrant  wood,  exquisitely  carved ;  and  car- 
tains  of  Damascus  silk  were  giAhered  into  thick  folds  between 
pilasters  of  cedar,  polished,  yet  rugged  with  rich  carving.  The 
windows  were  without  glass,  but  the  foliage  of  sonje  orange-treen 
softened  the  sunshine  into  a  delicious  gloom,  lending  all  the  e^ct 
of  painted  glass,  with  the  addition  of  a  quiver  which  added  cool- 
ness  to  its  shade.  The  furniture  was  simple,  as  is  customary  in 
the  East,  and  consisted  only  of  divans,  or  wide  silken  cushions, 
ranged  round  the  walls,  and  slightly  elevated  above  the  floor. 
This  was  of  marble  mosaic,  wrought  into  floral  emblems,  such 
as  bells,  pomegranates,  &c.,  with  a  white  marble  basin  of  clear 
water  in  the  midst.  A  rich  tufted  carpet,  in  which  the  foot  sank 
as  in  a  meadow,  was  spread  in  each  comer  of  the  upper  end ; 
and,  leaving  our  slippers  on  the  marble  floor,  we  took  our  seat  on 
the  divan.     When  seated,  my  host  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
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and  repeated  his  welcomes.  He  then  clapped  his  hands ;  and 
pipes — an  unusual  luxury  among  the  Jews — were  brought  by  two 
little  black  slaves,  with  white  tunics  and  scarlet  caps.  They  re- 
tired, and  we  smoked  the  pipe  of  repose  in  such  luxury  and 
calm,  as  my  troubled  pilgrimage  had  seldom  known  till  then. 
I  should  have  supposed  myself  in  some  Pasha's  seraglio,  but  for 
the  gabardine  and  dark  turban  of  my  host,  and  that  firm  look  of  ■ 
lofty  determination  that  is  to  be  seen  on  every  Hebrew  brow,  un-  , 
dimmed  by  the  disasters  and  degradations  of  two  thousand  years.  / 

My  entertainer  spoke  with  respect  of  Bishop  Alexander,  and  of  - 
the  other  missionaries :  he  said  he  gave  them  credit  for  the  best 
motives,  but  that  it  was  all  in  vain  to  hope  to  proselytize  his  peo- 
ple :  **  The  Hill  of  Zion,"  he  continued,  <<  is  not  a  likely  spot  for 
a  Jew  to  forsake  the  faith  of  his  forefathers."  "  The  Christians 
do  not  honour  Zion  less/'  I  observed,  "  because  they  also  cherish 
Calvary.  They  go  with  you  hand  in  hand  as  far  as  regards  this 
world's  sacred  history,  and  far  beyond  you  then,  into  a  heaven 
which  you  have  hoped  for  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  whioh 
you  will  not  receive,  because  difllerent  from  that  which  you  ex- 
pected." 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  literally  glowed  beneath  his  grey 
and  shaggy  eyebrows,  as  he  raised  his  arm  in  vehement  gesticu- 
lation, that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  repose  of  the  rest  of  his 
draperied  figure.  '*  Englis^iman  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  gurgle  from  his  heart,  **  you  know  not  what  you  say." 
Suddenly  the  door  opened,  the  tapestry  that  hung  over  it  was 
moved  aside  by  a  beautifully  rounded  arm  on  which  jewels  gleam- 
ed, and  there  stepped  forth  a  female  form  which  fascinated  my 
attention  as  if  it  had  been  a  vision.  Imagine  a  Rebecca,  in  all 
the  chastened  pomp  of  dress  and  beauty,  that  Sir  Walter  Seott  has 
painted  with  such  vivid  words— even  such  she  stood  before  me,  a 
glorious  embodiment  of  all  the  best  attributes  of  her  pure  and  no- 
ble race.  Such  might  Eve  herself  have  been,  so  might  her 
daughters  have  looked  when  angels  sought  their  mortal  love. 
Miriam,  Jael,  Judith,  and  the  gentle  Ruth,  all  the  heroic  spirits 
of  Judah's  line,  might  have  been  represented  under  that  form, 
(but  not  the  Maid  Mother.)     I  know  not  how  she  was  dressed,  I 
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scarce  know  how  she  looked ;  but  I  have  a  memory  before  my 
eyes  that  seems  still  to  coafuse,  as  it  dazzled  then. 

I  only  remember  a  light  gauzy  turban,  with  a  glittering  fringe 
fiilling  gracefully  over  the  shoulder ;  masses  of  black  and  shining 
hair  that  made  the  forehead  and  delicately  browned  cheek  look  as 
fiur  as  a  Circassian's ;  if  a  thought  of  luxury  hovered  upon  the 
richly  rosy  mouth,  it  was  awed  into  admiration  by  the  large  dark 
eyes,  so  fearless,  yet  so  modest,  glancing  round  as  if  they  read  a 
meaning  in  every  thing  and  every  where,  yet  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed in  their  consciousness  of  power. 

She  carried  a  little  tray,  on  which  I  believe  were  sweetmeats 
and  sherbets,  and  bent  gracefully  forward  to  ofier  her  refresh* 
ments.  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  addressed  to  her  some  words  in 
Italian,  to  which  she  only  replied  with  a  shake  of  hor  head,  and  a 
fiiint  smile :  she  then  drew  back,  while  her  sister,  whom  I  had  not 
noticed  until  now,  came  forward  with  another  tray  containing  I 
know  not  what.  I  was  rather  bewildered  by  the  whole  scene, 
and  felt  that  I  was  embarrassing,  by  not  accepting  the  hospitalities 
of  my  fair  hostesses,  while  a  quiet  smile  played  over  the  features 
of  my  venerable  host :  I  need  not  say  I  was  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  this  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  the  daughters  of  Israel  in 
their  own  home ;  yet  I  confess  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  relief 
when  they  retired,  and  I  was  left  again  alone  with  my  entertainer. 
Controversy  was  now  out  of  the  question.  We  avoided  the  sub- 
ject by  mutual  consent ;  and,  feeling  the  Eastern  restraint  which 
prevented  me  from  alluding  to  the  subject  then  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  I  only  asked  whether  he  considered  that  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible increase  in  the  number  of  his  people  at  present  in  Jeru- 
salem. He  replied,  "  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived."  "  Many 
have  their  eyes  now  fixed  upon  Zion,"  he  continued,  "  and  a  very 
slight  matter  that  we  know  not  of  might  direct  multitudes  to  this 
spot ;  at  present  we  are  not  more  than  4,000  in  Jerusalem ;  but, 
if  our  Rabbis  were  to  speak,  ten  times  that  number  would  arrive 
here  before  the  next  Passover.  There  is  barely  means  of  subsist- 
ence  at  present  for  the  numbers  within  the  city,  and  our  poverty 
and  Turkish  oppression  prevent  the  country  round  from  being 
brought  into  cultivation."  As  he  spoke  of  poverty,  I  glanced 
round  the  splendid  apartment,  and  he  added,  <*  It  is  the  mass  of 
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our  brethren  who  are  poor,  even  to  extremity,  and  supported  en- 
tirely by  alms  from  us,  and  from  the  Jews  of  Europe ;  such  of  us 
as  are  possessed  of  any  wealth  take  some  pride,  perhaps,  in  the 
exhibition  of  it  in  our  houses ;  which  ought  not  to  be.  But  I 
must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  taking  leave  of  you,  unless  you 
would  wish  to  accompany  me  to  our  synagogue,  whither  I  am 
now  obliged  to  go." 

We  passed  out  through  the  dark  passage  and  the  mean  gate, 
into  the  dirty  street ;  and  afterwards,  when  I  sought  that  house 
again,  I  could  not  even  identify  it  among  the  squalid  dwellings 
with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Nor  did  I  ever  see  my  host  after 
I  parted  from  him  at  the  door  of  the  synagogue.  The  next  morn- 
ing  I  left  Jerusalem  for  Bethlehem  and  the  Jordan,  and  only  re- 
turned thither  for  half  an  hour  to  change  horses. 

The  synagogoue  is  a  new  building,  which  Mehemet  AH  per- 
mitted to  be  erected  during  his  occupation  of  Jerusalem.  It  was 
very  plain  in  its  decorations,  except  an  altar,  ornamented  by  floral 
emblems,  harps,  sackbuts,  and  other  ancient  devices :  a  railing 
on  the  left  marked  out  the  place  appropriated  to  females,  and  a 
number  of  old  men  were  reading  in  silence  at  little  tables  in  the 
unenclosed  space,  with  little  square  black  envelopes  fastened  on 
their  foreheads.  These  are  the  frontlets  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 
and  enjoined  to  be  worn  between  the  eyes. 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject ;  the  Jew  has  no  rela- 
tion with  either  the  Crescent  or  the  Cross,  and  would  scarcely  be- 
long  to  my  subject,  but  for  his  enmity  against  both.  The  quarter 
of  the  city  that  his  people  occupies,  lies  between  our  church  on 
Zion  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  on  Mount  Moriah,  typical  of  his 
own  position.  It  is  something  vindicatory  of  his  character  that  the 
same  obstinacy  with  which  he  rejected  the  Cross  has  been  ex- 
tended  to  the  Crescent,  which  glitters  over  his  humble  dwelling, 
unattractive  to  him,  except  perhaps  from  the  gilding  that  adorns  it. 

The  Jew  should  be  seen  at  Jerusalem.  There,  if  the  mission- 
ary  or  the  political  economist  can  make  little  out  of  him,  he  is  at 
least  a  striking  specimen  of  man. 

In  the  dark-robed  form  that  lingers  thoughtfully  among  the 
tombs  in  the  valley  of  Jeboehaphat,  or  bends  with  black  turban 
to  the  ground  aHiydtal  Hf  Wailing,''  you  seem  to  behold  a 
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Destiny  incarnate.  That  fierce,  dark  eye,  and  noble  brow ;  that 
medallic  profile,  that  has  been  transmitted  unimpaired  through  a 
thousand  generations  and  a  thousand  climates ;  these  are  Nature's 
own  illustrations,  and  vindicate  old  history. 


Here  1  take  leave  of  Palestine,  the  general  appearance  of 
which  I  may  sum  up  in  the  words  of  the  noble  authoress  of 
"  Gideon."  *'  A  country,  naturally  luxurious,  was  become  bar- 
ren as  the  desert,  for  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  were  vain : 
fear  reigned  in  every  heart ;  the  lands  either  remained  uncultk 
vated,  or  the  rich  produce  was  ravished  by  the  merciless  bands 
of  its  conquerors.  A  melancholy  spectacle  presents  itself  to  the 
traveller's  eye ;  vineyards  trampled  by  unhallowed  feet ;  corn- 
fields destroyed  or  plundered  by  those  who  had  not  sown  them, 
while  their  owners,  in  the  slothfulness  of  despair,  looked  on  in 
passive  silence :  here  and  there,  one  bolder  than  the  rest  ventujnes 
to  till  the  ground  for  the  relief  of  a  starving  family,  but  he  reaps 
not  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  The  heathen,  hovering  like  vultures 
over  their  prey,  destroy  the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  leave  no 
sustenance  for  man  or  beast.'* 

The  dominion  of  the  Porte  is  the  form  which  the  Curse  de- 
nounced  against  Israel  and  his  I/and  assumes  at  present.  It  in- 
volves  all  others. 


After  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Holy  Land  has  lost  its 
Best :  I  will  not  task  the  reader's  patience  further  on  this  theme. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  LEBANON. 


On  to  Uie  MoonUin !    To  the  MoanUin,  Druaes ! 

R.  Beownino. 

Beautiful  Beyrout !  It  is  not  only  now,  when  seen  through 
the  Claude  Lorraine  glass  of  Memory,  that  I  yield  to  thee  the  palm 
over  ail  the  cities  of  the  earth.  Exacting,  indeed,  must  the  spirit 
be  that  docs  not  rest  contented  with  thy  beauty,  even  while,  lover- 
like, gazing  on  thee ! 

It  is  not  only  the  magnificent  scenery — the  mountain,  with  its 
glens,  like  velvet  folds,  enclosing  cascades  like  silver  threads — 
the  snowy  peaks,  the  golden  shore :  nor  the  rich  gardens  that  lie 
around  the  towered  walls  ;  the  airy  villages,  with  their  silkworm 
sheds ;  the  purple  sea,  and  the  rose-coloured  sky — that  invest  the 
old  Berytus  with  such  a  glory.  But  the  kindling  associations 
that  start  up  at  every  view ;  the  old  Phcenician  fame ;  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Christian,  the  Crusader's  memory ;  every 
wave  that  foams  along  the  shore  once  heaved  beneath  the  ancient 
Argosies;  every  breeze  that  murmurs  through  the  myrtle  whis- 
pers of  the  banners  that  it  once  spread  out  over  conquering  ar- 
mies, and  the  rich  tresses  that  it  toyed  with  in  the  Paphian 
bowers. 

For  Cyprus  is  almost  in  sight ;  yon  distant  promontory  shelters 
Tripoli ;  those  waters  have  weltered  among  the  prostrate  towers 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

You  command  in  an  hour  every  spot  within  your  view.  You 
clap  your  hands,  and  an  eager  Arabian  champs  his  bit :  you 
loose  the  rein,  and,  swift  as  thought,  you  are  careering  through 
the  Pine  Forest,  or  scaling  the  mountain's  side,  or  traversing 
the  borderland  of  Palestine :  but  with  that  we  have  done  for  ever. 


J 
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and  now  we  mount  for  Lebanon.  Before  we  revisit  Beyrout,  we 
shall  have  bivouacked  on  the  plains  of  Baalbec,  trodden  ibm 
snows  of  Mount  Hermon,  quaffed  the  waters  of  Abana  and  Phar- 
phar,  and  shared  the  hospitalities  of  the  Princes  of  the  Mountain. 

I  was  awakened,  one  morning,  by  the  sounds  of  sword  and  ^ur 
upon  my  staircase,  and  two  young  ofRcers  of  the  Vernon  buisl 
into  my  room,  equipped  for  the  mountains,  and  eager  for  the  ex 
pedition. 

The  bustle  of  preparation  is  always  an  amusing  excitement  to 
witness,  but  it  is  more  especially  so  previous  to  a  Syrian  expedi. 
tion.  A  number  and  variety  of  necessaries  is  required  for  the 
journey :  tents,  carpets,  arms,  and  cooking  materials  lie  strewn 
about  beneath  the  mulberry-trees ;  turbaned  and  scimitared  ser- 
vants are  hurrying  to  and  fro,  pouring  forth  torrents  of  impreca- 
tions and  directions  on  the  Arab  guides  and  muleteers :  the  garden 
is  full  of  horses  and  mules,  neighitig,  snorting,  and  ringing  their 
bells.  Here  a  bottle  of  brandy  is  being  carefully  filled,  there 
pistols  are  being  loaded.  .  Now  an  Arab  gallops  off  on  some  er- 
rand  to  the  city,  and  now  a  band  of  men  and  boys  endeavours  to 
load  a  kicking  mule,  with  a  chorus  of  execrations. 

At  length  we  are  all  mounted  ;  the  mules  and  guides  move  oflu 
escorted  by  our  three  servants ;  and  we  only  linger  to  take  our 
<«  stirrup  cup"  of  coffoe.  Now  the  portly  and  long-bearded  An* 
tonio  holds  the  stirrup,  while  Yussef  hangs  upon  the  Mameluke 
bit  that  scarcely  controls  the  eager  horse  whose  expanded  nostrils 
seem  to  snuff  the  desert  air.  The  beautiful  little  Salome  hovers 
round  the  impatient  brute,  with  pistols  that  have  just  received 
their  last  polish  from  her  delicate  fingers.  And  now  we  are  off! 
Beware,  ye  grave  citizens — ^ye  sedate  travellers,  of  those  wild 
sailors ! — a  cloud  of  sand  rises  up  among  the  cactus  that  over- 
hang  the  narrow  lane  ;  it  runs  like  the  roll  of  musquetry  along 
the  beach ;  now,  it  subsides  at  the  city-gates,  and  three  young 
cavaliers  emerge  from  it  at  a  gentler  pace  as  their  cavalcade  is 
overtaken. 

After  passing  through  the  Pine  Forest,  we  turned  off  to  the 
left,  and  were  soon  climbing  what  resembled  rather  the  dry  bed 
of  a  mountain  torrent  than  the  high  road  to  the  capital  of  Syria. 
As  we  advanced,  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  view  rapidly  in* 
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creased ;  each  hill  that  we  crowned  revealed  a  noble  panorama 
of  the  tract  that  lay  between  the  niountains  and  the  sea.  On  we 
went  merrily  :  now  among  wild  groves  of  myrtle  or  launistinus ; 
now  emerging  upon  craggy  clifis,  or  descending  into  a  green  wil. 
derness.  Sometimes  a  forest  of  pines  lent  us  a  friendly  shade ; 
sometimes  we  passed  through  some  flat-roofed  village,  receiving 
and  returning  the  salutations  of  the  Druse  or  Maronite  maid  or 
matron.  The  men  were  all  out  at  labour  on  the  mountain's  side, 
which  is  admirably  cultivated. 

The  change  from  the  lowland  vassal  to  the  mountain  freeman 
is  very  striking.  This  fearless  look,  the  bold  bearing  of  the  for. 
mer,  and  that  respectfulness  which  so  generally  accompanies 
self-respect,*  showed  in  strong  contrast  to  the  slave-peasantry  of 
Palestine.  There  would  almost  seem  to  be  something  gec^raphi- 
cal  in  courage :  the  Tyrol,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  Circassian, 
the  Afghan  and  the  Atlas  mountains  have  in  all  ages  produced  a 
hero-peasantry ;  the  low  countries  of  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Holland  and  poor  Poland,  have  never  been  sim- 
ilarly endowed. 

We  rode,  as  it  seemed,  over  the  roofs  of  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Ananook,  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  women.  On 
the  leil  hand,  the  cottages  stood  up  against  the  precipice  ,  on  the 
right,  their  tops  were  level  with  the  path,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
valley  far  below.  Occasionally,  a  fortress  or  a  convent  crowned 
a  hill,  or  a  hamlet  peeped  from  beneath  the  foliage ;  but  generally 
the  way  was  wild  and  lonely.  As  soon  as  we  crowned  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  Lebanon,  the  great  valley  of  CsDlesyria  opened  on  our 
view  ;  a  magnificent  sweep  of  wide  plains,  watered  by  the  Liet- 
tani,  and  richly  varied  by  glade  and  forest,  and  piled*ap  clifls. 
The  descent  was  long  and  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  but  at  length 
we  came  to  the  picturesque  stream  of  the  Damour,  and  halted  at 
a  Khan  by  an  old  bridge.  We  bathed  luxuriously  in  the  bright 
mountain  stream ;  and  delightful  it  was  to  change  the  hot  saddle 
and  the  labouring  horse  for  that  clear,  sparkling  water,  flowing 
capriciously  among  shadowy  rocks  and  flowering  oleanders. 

About  sunset  we  arrived  at  the  antique,  crag-perched  town  of 
Derr  el  Kamar,  and  pitched  our  tent  in  an  open  space  without 
tlio  walls.     The  name  of  this  stronghold  of  the  Druses  implies 
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the  *^  Monastery  of  the  Moon/'  derived  from  the  convent's  dedi* 
cation  to  the  Virgin,  who  is  represented  as  trampling  oo  the 
Crescent. 

There  'were  1,200  Turkish  troops  quartered  here,  to  keep  the 
Druses  in  check ;  and  as  we  lay  upon  our  carpets,  looking  down 
upon  the  glancing  lights  that  vaguely  sketched  out  the  town  at 
our  feet,  the  wild  music  of  the  Turkish  drum  and  cymbals  came 
pleasantly  to  our  ears,  and  was  re-echoed  by  the  towering  clifi 
and  rocky  valleys  round.  A  brilliant  moon  silvered  the  towera 
of  Beteddeen,  upon  an  opposite  mountain  peak,  and  the  stars 
seemed  reflected  by  the  lights  that  gleamed  confusedly  among  the 
precipices  on  which  the  Druses  sought  freedom  and  security, 
where  the  eagle  and  gazelle  before  had  found  them.  ' 

When  daylight  came,  the  town  revealed  itself,  scattered,  as  if 
it  had  been  dispersed,  and  was  striving  to  rally  round  the  gloomy 
convent  that  gave  it  name.  A  deep  ravine  separated  the  rocky 
summit  on  which  it  stands  from  a  similar  one  opposite,  upon 
which  stands  Beteddeen,*  the  palace  of  the  Emir  Bescheer,  the 
.Prince  of  the  Mountains.  Both  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills  were 
covered  with  terraces  supporting  soil,  on  which  a  well-earned 
harvest  was  waving  among  olive-plantations,  and  watch-towers, 
and  winepresses.  A  sparkling  stream  ran  below,  and  the  beauti- 
ful palace  crowned  the  view  above.  Imagine  the  Isola  Bella, 
with  all  its  gardens,  terraces,  and  pavilions,  upheaved  from  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  and  placed  like  a  crown  on  a  majestic  mountain 
— and  you  have  Beteddeen. 

The  path  between  the  palace  and  the  town  is  so  steep  and  rug. 
ged  that  no  English  horse,  with  the  most  cautious  guidance,  could 
safely  travel  it  in  an  hour,  yet  the  bold  cavaliers  of  the  mountain 
traverse  it  at  speed. 

Industry  has  here  triumphed  over  apparent  impossibilities :  in 
Palestine,  we  had  just  left  vast  tracts  of  country  teeming  with 
richness  unemployed,  and  fertility  left  to  waste.  Here  was  the 
mountain's  rugged  side  clothed  with  soil  not  its  own  ;  and,  water- 
ed by  a  thousand  rills,  led  captive  through  rocky  chann**-  ' — 

*  I  know  not  how  this  palace  ha*  obtained  this  name  in  F 
country^  it  it  always  called  IpUddteiu 
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the  cataracts  far  off:  every  spot  on  which  soil  could  rest,  or  vine 
could  cling,  was  in  cultivation.  As  we  rode  up  to  the  palace, 
olive  plantations  and  fig-trees  gave  us  shade,  lines  of  com  waved 
along  hewn  terraces,  streams  gushed  from  gardens,  and  then  leap. 
ed  foaming  over  the  rocky  road  to  water  others  far  beneath :  all 
spoke  of  energy,  industry,  and  activity.  And  then  the  villages 
we  passed  through  had  each  of  them  a  marble  fountain,  with  its 
sculptured  reservoir,  round  which  were  grouped  the*  turbaned 
traveller,  with  his  camels,  or  his  gaily-caparisoned  mules ;  girls 
with  their  water-jars ;  old  gossips  with  their  pipes  and  their  gar- 
rulity, and  children  with  their  laughter  and  their  sports,  that  are 
the  same  over  all  the  world. 

After  a  steep  ascent,  we  passed  into  the  palace  between  Turk, 
sh  sentries,  and  made  fast  our  horses  in  one  of  the  vast,  vaulted 
itables,  that  formerly  held  the  Emir's  stud  of  five  hundred  horses. 
These  lined  one  side  of  a  spacious  courtyard,  whose  battlemented 
walls  looked  out  upon  Derr  el  Kamar — the  richly  varied  mountain 
land  below,  and  the  sea  afar  off.  Thence  we  ascended  a  flight 
of  broad  marble  steps  to  another  courtyard,  where  big-breeched 
soldier.grooms  were  leading  horses  to  and  fro,  and  a  parade  of 
Turkish  troops  was  going  on.  On  the  left  of  this  enclosure  was 
a  very  picturesque  portal  of  light  Saracenic  architecture,  leading 
to  the  Hall  of  Audience  and  the  private  apartments  of  the  Emir. 
This  was  finely  carved,  and  painted  in  the  Eastern  style ;  a  fan. 
tastic-looking  gilded  crown,  something  between  a  lantern  and  a 
diadem,  was  suspended  from  the  roof. 

The  commanding  officer  was  still  in  bed,  and  the  others  whom 
we  met  walking  about  shewed  little  inclination  towards  civility. 
Producing  the  Sultan's  firman,  I  informed  the  oflicer  on  guard  that 
oiir  business — ^that  of  amusing  ourselves — was  urgent,  and  that 
we  had  no  time  to  lose.  Straightway  the  commander  was  roused 
up,  and  came  out,  half  awake  and  half  dressed,  to  the  cloisters 
where  we  stood ;  then,  making  us  some  civil  speeches,  he  sent  a 
ghastly-looking  lieutenant  to  show  us  over  the  palace.  Although 
this  has  been  turned  into  a  barrack  for  1000  Turkish  troops,  who 

•^'i  kept  garrison  here  for  two  years,  it  is  in  perfect  preserva- 

^nd  we  could  not  help  thinking,  as  we  wandered  through 

mils  on  ft  hich  the  shaggy  soldiers  lay  thickly  strewn  in 
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their  capotesy  what  a  different  mppeanaice  it  would  have  piesenU 
ed  after  even  a  week's  oocupatioa  by  Euiopean  tixx^. 

Theze  was  an  ezlensive  labyrinth  of  halls  and  chambeiSy  richly 
gilded  and  arabesqued :  the  floors  were  for  the  most  part  paved 
with  mosaic  marblei  and  eveiy  apartment  was  divided  into  two 
platforms  of  different  height:  the  lowest  is  called  the  Leewdm, 
where  the  servants  stand  and  wait ;  the  upper  has  a  divan»  or 
wide,  low,  cushioned  benches,  running  round  the  walls :  there  is 
no  other  approach  to  furniture,  and  in  winter,  among  these  snowy 
mountains,  all  this  magnificence  must  look  rather  more  than  cool. 
Some  of  the  marbled  apartments  led  out  upon  pretty  gardens, 
shaded  with  cypresses,  myrtles,  and  lemon-trees :  in  one  stands  a 
handsome  but  simple  monument  to  the  Emir's  wife.  She  was 
very  fond  of  these  gardens ;  and  while  war  raged  in  the  valleys 
round,  she  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  among  the  flowers 
that  now  bloom  over  her  quiet  grave. 

The  Emir  Bescheer,  as  a  christian,  had  only  this  one  wife, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Being  inconsolable  for  her 
loss,  he  sent  to  Constantinople  fer  the  three  fairest  Circassians 
that  could  be  found,  and,  selecting  one  from  the  number,  he  re- 
mained  &ithful  to  her  as  to  his  former  wife.  He  has  three  sons» 
two  of  whom  share  his  exile  at  Constantinople ;  the  third,  who  is 
of  weak  mind,  b  permitted  to  reside  near  here. 

W.  and  I  went  to  visit  him,  and  found  him  in  a  prison-looking 
residence,  that  contrasted  sadly  with  the  palace  of  his  fiither. 
He  appeared  gratified  by  our  visit,  and  received  us  with  as  much 
distinction,  and  even  grace,  as  if  he  was  doing  the  hospitalities  of 
the  Mountain.  He  seemed  to  have  a  very  modest  establishment 
one  servant,  and  but  one  handsome  pipe.  This  he  snooked  him 
self;  but  another,  the  tube  of  which  was  a  rose-branch  so  fresh 
that  it  had  buds  and  leaves  upon  it,  was  brought  in  for  the  visit, 
ors.  He  first  took  a  whiff  from  it,  then  passed  on  to  me,  laying 
his  hands  on  his  heart — ^the  gesticulation  of  courtesy.  Cofiee  and 
sherbet  were  then  served  by  a  melancholy-looking  servant. 
Every  thing  about  this  state-fallen  prince  wore  an  appearance  of 
poverty  and  sadness  :  he  is  evidently  under  surveillance,  and  even 
we  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  see  him  but  for  the  Sultan's 
firman,  a  talisman  which  all  are  bound  to  obey.     He  took  a  yery 
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oordial  leave  of  us,  and  we  returned  to  the  palace  that  once  was 
his,  to  be  entertained  by  his  tyrants. 

We  had  ordered  baths  to  be  prepared  there,  and  now  found  the 
magnificent  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  to  that  purpose  ready  to 
receive  us.  We  were  first  conducted  into  a  beautiful  pavilion  of 
pale-coloured  marble,  in  the  centre  of  which  crystal  streams 
leaped  into  an  alabaster  basin  from  four  fountains.  Vases  of 
fresh  flowers  were  tastefully  arranged  round  the  carved  edges  of 
the  basin  ;  a  roof  of  soft  green  and  purple  porcelain  reflected  the 
only  light  that  fell  upon  this  pleasant  place. 

A  Turkish  bath  is  a  very  complicated  business,  but,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  East,  and  indeed  almost  a  ne- 
cessary  of  life,  it  is  fit  to  give  some  description  of  it : — ^this  will 
apply  equally  to  all,  from  Cairo  to  Constantinople.  As  soon  as 
we  laid  aside  our  clothes,  attendants  brought  long  napkins,  of  the 
softest  and  whitest  linen,  which  were  wreathed  into  turbans,  and 
togas  round  us ;  then,  placing  our  feet  in  wooden  pattens,  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  we  walked  on  marble  floors  through  several 
chambers  and  passages  of  gradually  increasing  heat,  until  we 
reached  a  vaulted  apartment,  from  whose  marble  sides  gushed 
four  fountains  of  hot  water.  Here  cushions  were  laid  for  us,  and 
we  were  served  with  pipes,  and  nargilehs,  and  iced  sherbets: 
thence  we  were  conducted  into  the  innermost  and  warmest  apart- 
roent,  where  we  sat  down  on  marble  stools,  close  to  fountains  of 
almost  boiling  water.  This  was  poured  over  us  from  silver  cups ; 
we  were  then  covered  with  a  rich  foam  of  scented  soap,  applied 
with  the  silken  fibres  of  the  palm,  then  bathed  again  with  the 
warm  water  and  shampooed,  in  which  process  the  whole  skin 
seemed  to  peel  offj  and  every  joint  was  made  to  crack.  Then  we 
were  again  lathered,  and  again  soused,  and  found  our  skins  as 
flower-soft  as  that  of  a  little  child.  We  now  left  the  warmest 
room,  and  were  met  at  the  door  by  slaves,  with  bundles  of  ex- 
quisitely soft,  warm  liiien,  in  which  we  were  again  shawled,  tur- 
baned,  and  kilted ;  and  so  we  passed  out  into  the  cool  fountain 
chamber,  where  another  change  of  linen  awaited  us. 

It  was  a  sudden  and  pleasant  alternation,  from  burning  suns, 
and  craggy  roads,  and  sweltering  horses,  to  find  ourselves  reclined 
on  silken  cushions,  in  the  shaded  niche  of  an  arched  window 
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through  which  oool  breezes,  filled  with  orange  perfumes,  breathed 
gently  over  us.  The  sensaticm  of  repose  after  a  Turkish  bath  is 
at  all  times  delicious ;  but  here  it  was  heightened  by  every  ap. 
plianoe  that  could  win  the  tranced  senses  to  enjoyment  without 
disturbing  their  repose.  The  bubbling  of  fountains,  the  singing 
of  birds,  the  whispering  of  trees,  were  the  only  sounds  that  reached 
the  ear.  The  slaves  glided  about  silen^y  and  sonmambulifltically, 
or  stood  with  folded  arms  watching  for  a  sign.  If  the  languid 
eye  was  lifted  to  the  window,  it  found  a  prospect  of  unequalled 
splendour  over  the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  and  nearer,  were  rich 
gardens,  and  basins  full  of  gold  fishes,  swimming  about  with  such 
luxurious  motion  that  it  rested  the  sight  to  follow  them.  There 
were  amber-mouthed  pipes  of  delicious  Latakeea,  and  fragrmnt 
oofl^,  and  sherbet  cooled  in  the  fountain  ;  and  black  slaves,  with 
gold-embroidered  napkins  to  wipe  our  hands. 

This  was  too  pleasant  to  last  long ;  the  soft  slippers  gave  way 
to  the  heavy  boot,  the  light  turban  of  the  Serai  to  that  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  a  shower  of  rose-water  was  sprinkled  over  us ;  we  took  a 
last  view  of  the  spacious  courts,  with  their  long  array  of  cloisters, 
built  lightly  and  gracefully,  as  if  in  bowers ;  the  princely  pile  of 
Saracenic  elegance  that  surmounted  these,  and  the  vaulted  stables 
that  supported  them  ;  and  then  We  dashed  away  at  a  gallop,  with 
more  of  grudge  than  of  gratitude  towards  our  usurping  enter, 
tainers. 

The  ancient  hospitality  of  Beteddeen  was  very  magnificent, 
but  the  aged  Emir  who  exercised  it  is  now  a  prisimer  at  Oonstan- 
Unople.  We  hastily  visited  his  two  smaller  palaces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  pretty  courtyards,  and  shadowy  arcades,  and  mar- 
ble  fountains.  These  were  intended  by  the  old  Emir  for  his 
mother  and  his  eldest  son  ;  they  are  now  garrisoned  with  Turk- 
ish  soldiers. 

We  broke  away  over  the  mountains  at  a  gallop  where  it  seemed 
too  steep  to  walk.  We  had  sent  on  our  servants  early,  and  soon 
lost  our  way,  but  still  pushed  on,  though  it  was  a  wild  country  to 
ride  a  steeple— or  rather  a  mosque--chase  in.  We  came  at  last 
upon  a  beautiful  little  village,  clinging  to  the  side  of  a  precipice, 
with  cascades  gushing  through  its  streets  and  overarching  some 
of  them.    Here  we  found  ourselves  in  the  right  way  onoe  more ; 
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and  S and  Dcmitri  separated  from  ub  to  visit  DaRUiflcus, 

while  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  Emir  Sadadeen. 

Our  way  henceforth  for  some  hours  lay  through  scenery  per* 
haps  unparalleled  in  beauty.  All  the  picturesque  and  imposing — 
all  the  awfuli  yet  winning  eifect — that  hOl,  and  vale,  and  water 
can  produce,  are  here.  Torn  mountains,  black  precipices,  thun- 
dering  torrents,  yawning  rifls,  soft  sunny  glades,  pale  green  vine- 
yards, wide-spreading  forests,  flat-roofed  cottages,  sparkling  rills, 
terraced  cultivation,  and  a  brilliant  sky  over  all,  leave  nothing 
for  the  painter *s,  or  even  the  poet's  eye  to  desire. 

We  climbed  and  scrambled  up  many  a  weary  mountain  on 
which  the  sun  shone  fiercely  and  shadowless ;  and  on,  through 
many  a  gloomy  gorge  and  deep  valley  of  richest  verdure,  until 
sunset  found  us  at  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Syria,  the  little  viU 
lage  of  Gczeen.  We  had  long  seen  it  nestling  in  its  rich  planta. 
tions  from  the  mountain  path  along  which  we  rode,  but  the  de- 
scent was  so  winding  and  precipitous,  that  it  required  hours  to 
reach  it.  As  we  began  to  descend  from  the  heights,  a  large  eagle 
floated  majestically  past  us ;  another  and  another  succeeded,  until 
we  counted  twenty-three.  "  Some  man  or  beast  has  turned  into 
a  carcase,"  I  observed,  as  we  saw  this  formidable  procession. 
<<  Depend  on  it,"  said  my  companion,  "  S.'s  or  Demitri's  horse 
has  died."  We  found  out  aflerwards  that  such  was  the  case ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  however  lonely  or  lifeless  the  inoiA 
secluded  valley  among  these  mountains  may  appear,  the  nooment 
an  animal  falls  dead,  specks  begin  to  appear  over  the  horizon, 
which  soon  swell  into  eagles  or  vultures,  that  have  received  sum- 
mons, by  some  sense  we  know  nothing  of,  to  attend  the  banquet. 

As  wc  rode  through  the  village  of  Gezeen,  the  people  ran  to 
their  doors  and  the  roofs  of  their  bouses,  and  gave  us  kindly  sal- 
utation. When  we  passed  through,  we  came  to  a  little  grassy 
dell,  watered  by  a  sparkling  stream,  that  flowed  beneath  the  shade 
of  spreading  trees.  We  found  the  tent  pitched  under  a  majestic 
8ycanx)re :  no  sight  could  be  more  picturesque,  or  more  welcome 
to  weary  travellers.  A  blazing  fire,  under  a  neighbouring  cliff, 
shot  up  sparks  through  the  myrtles,  and  round  it  sat  a  number  of 
villagers  in  their  vivid  and  varied  attire,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
h)bes  of  two  Maronite  priests  belooging  to  the  adjacent  convent. 
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They  all  rose  as  we  approached,  and  greeted  ua  with  cordiality : 
as  we  sat  at  the  door  of  our  tent  after  dinner,  they  seated  them. 
selves  round  us  in  a  ring,  asking  questions,  and  listening  witli 
avidity  to  all  they  heard. 

The  next  morning,  we  were  wakened  by  the  pleasant  tones 
of  the  church-bell  ringing  to  matins,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
valley  was  full  of  men,  women,  and  children,  passing  to  prayer. 
We  started  soon  after  sunrise ;  and,  after  travelling  some  hours, 
arrived  at  the  river  Liettani,  winding  slowly  among  green  banks, 
sheltered  by  poplars  and  sycamores,  in  a  deep  dell,  surrounded 
by  steep  c\]Ss  and  towering  mountains.  Thence  emerging  over 
another  chain  of  hills,  we  saw  a  wide,  peaceful-looking  valley, 
through  which  the  young  Jordan  was  fbwing  between  ranks  of 
poplars.  Fording  this  stream,  we  ascended  by  a  steep  and  rug. 
ged  path  to  the  village  of  Hasbeya,  in  front  of  whose  precipitous 
site  stands  the  Palace  of  the  Emir  Sadadeen.  The  sources  of 
the  Jordan  are  here,  and  we  found  groups  of  village  girls  filling 
their  water-jars  at  its  sacred  fountain. 

We  rode  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps  under  an  archway,  into  a 
large  quadrangular  court  with  a  cistern  in  the  midst.  On  one 
side  was  a  range  of  stables,  open  as  are  all  the  stables  in  this 
country,  to  the  air ;  opposite  was  a  high  wall,  loopholed,  and 
looking  down  into  a  steep  valley ;  within  rose  an  incongruous 
and  picturesque  pile  of  halls  and  towers,  almost  equalling  Kenil- 
worth  in  extent. 

No  part  of  this  palace  has  any  pretensions  to  either  strength  or 
beauty,  and  I  was  not  a  little  disappointed  at  the  air  of  poverty, 
discomfort,  and  decay,  that  pervaded  this  princely  residence. 
On  the  south  side,  the  village  of  Hasbeya,  bosomed  in  trees,  ran 
down  the  hilUside  to  the  very  walls ;  on  the  north,  a  deep  ravine 
yawned  between  them  and  the  opposing  mountain.  We  were 
told  that  the  Emir  was  out  upon  the  hills,  but  on  learning  that 
we  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him,  we  were  requested  to  put 
up  our  horses,  and  make  ourselves  at  home. 

We  ascended  several  flights  of  stairs,  and,  passing  through 
some  dirty,  ruinous  passages,  came  to  a  flat  roof,  over  which  a 
mat  was  suspended  as  an  awning,  upon  poles.  This  was  the 
Emir's  drawing-room  :  we  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  and  were 
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■ooD  engaged  in  familiar  conversation  with  a  merchant  from  Bag. 
dad,  and  some  of  the  village  authorities,  who  were  waiting  foi 
the  prince. 

Refreshments  were  brought  in  on  a  pewter  tray,  and  placed 
upon  a  little  stool ;  they  consisted  of  sour  milk,  with  celery  and 
cucumbers  chopped  therein ;  curds  and  whey,  with  mint  strewn 
over  it;  bread  and  cheese.  Hunger  made  us  swallow  this  unin- 
viting fare  with  avidity,  and  just  then  the  servant  shouted,  ''Look, 
look  !*'  and  pointed  to  the  brow  of  the  opposite  hill.  There  was 
the  Emir  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  well-armed  and  goodly 
company  of  sons  and  followers,  in  blue  and  crimson  jackets,  ri- 
ding in  files  along  the  narrow  path. 

W.  and  I  now  hastened  to  dress,  and  were  shown  int6  a  large, 
gloomy  apartment,  which  we  fancied  was  the  harness-room,  or  the 
servants'  hall.  Just  as  we  were  undressed,  in  walked  the  Emir 
himself — we  were  in  his  hall  of  audience  !  He  was  acoompani- 
ed  by  an  imposing-looking  train  of  village  elders,  who  took  their 
seats,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  round  the  room,  upon 
the  floor ;  they  had  all  long  beards  and  flowing  robes,  and  formed 
a  very  reverend-looking  senate. 

The  Emir  Sadadeen  is  a  handsome  man  of  about  sixty  years 
of  age ;  his  countenance  showed  a  want  of  energy  or  talent,  but 
was  gentle,  yet  commanding-looking.  Af^er  some  conversation 
with  us,  he  proceeded  to  business,  and  heard  atid  settled  disputes 
until  dinner  was  announced  :  then  we  all  rose,  and  returned  to  the 
terraced  roof,  on  which  we  again  took  our  places  under  the  mat 
canopy.  A  little  stool  was  again  placed  in  our  circle,  and  on  it 
a  large  pewter  tray,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  immense 
wooden  bowl  of  rice  stewed  in  grease ;  round  this  were  six  or 
seven  little  earthenware  dishes,  containing  stewed  liver,  sausages, 
a  sort  of  rissole  wrapped  in  vine  leaves,  and  some  other  abomi- 
nations :  we  had  no  plates  or  knives  and  forks,  but  each  guest  was 
supplied  with  a  large  flat  cake  of  barley-bread  and  a  wooden 
spoon. 

To  this  nnoment,  I  scarcely  know  how  those  people'  got  their 
greasy  food  into  their  mouths.  All  ate  rapidly  and  in  silence, 
and,  the  moment  dinner,  and  grace,  and  ablutions  were  oweTf  all 
dispersed  without  further  ceremony.     The  tray  and  its  oonleDta 
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were  transferred  to  our  dragomans  and  the  upper  servants  ;  and, 
when  they  had  finished,  the  small  remnant  was  handed  over  to 
the  lower  servants  and  our  muleteers.  When  we  called  for  water, 
an  attendant  served  us  in  a  large  del  f- bowl ;  the  Emir  alone  drauk 
from  a  glass  goblet.  Dinner  over,  water  and  soap  were  brought 
in  a  perforated  basin  and  ewer.  Slaves  poured  the  former  over 
our  hands,  and  each  used  the  soap  in  turn. 

W.  and  I  took  a  stroll  after  dinner  to  the  fountains  of  the  Jor- 
dan,  to  see  the  women  drawing  water,  and  were  then  shown  to 
our  sleeping-room,  the  eternal  divan.  Here  my  servant  got  us 
some  tea  and  toast  of  our  own,  and  we  lay  down  upon  the  marble 
floor  to  take  such  sleep  as  swarms  of  fieas  would  permit. 

The  next  morning,  before  sunrise,  we  were  told  that  the  Gniir 
was  coming ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  breakfast  and 
toilette,  while  he  was  waiting  in  the  cloister.  Again  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  divan.  All  the  village  elders  were  again  assembled 
round  him ;  and,  afler  the  compliments  of  the  morning,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  transact  business.  Soon  afterwards,  we  took  our  leave, 
and  departed. 

This  Emir  exercises  feudal  hospitality,  afler  the  fashion  of  our 
olden  times,  and  we  probably  saw  in  this  comfortless  castle  scenes 
similar  to  what  England  witnessed  five  hundred  years  ago.  We 
traversed  a  wide,  mountainous  district  for  some  hours ;  and,  leav. 
ing  Mount  Hermon  on  our  right,  we  came  to  the  palace  of  Emir 
Afendi,  in  the  midst  of  the  precipitous  village  of  Rascheia.  Sev. 
eral  horses  were  picketled  in  the  courtyard  below,  whence  we 
ascended  by  about  twenty  steps  to  another  court,  which  was 
flagged  and  shaded  by  a  noble  sycamore :  along  the  lefl  ran  a 
lofly  gallery,  open  in  front,  in  a  comer  of  which  sat  the  venerable 
Emir,  with  a  snow-white  beard,  and  a  spotless  turban  of  em. 
broidered  muslin.  On  presenting  our  letters,  we  were  received 
with  great  civility,  and  assured  that  the  palace,  with  all  that  it 
contained,  was  at  our  disposal.  This  expression  of  politeness 
was,  at  the  same  time,  enhanced  and  neutralized  by  a  constella. 
tion  of  bright  eyes,  that  twinkled  from  the  latticed  hareem.  We 
were  then  allowed  the  privilege  of  dining  by  ourselves  in  a  small 
and  dark  apartment;  but  the  Emir's  physician,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  servants  and  mountain  warriors,  soon  invaded  our  pri. 
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• 
vacy,  and  squatted  round  us  on  the  dirty  floor,  eagerly  asking  for 

and  examining  everything  that  we  possessed.  The  physician 
sold  us  some  antique  arms,  and  tlie  Emir  himself  afterwards  dis- 
posed of  some  old  coins  to  us  for  a  <*  consideration."  His  two 
eldest  sons  were  out  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  some  criminals 
who  had  murdered  a  Christian  woman  with  her  Turkish  panu 
mour.  One  only  of  the  Emir's  family  was  at  home,  a  fat,  jolly- 
looking  young  Arab,  with  a  very  knowing  eye.  He  showed  us 
a  couple  of  fine  falcons,  but  we  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
take  them  to  the  field :  he  said  they  never  hawked  until  September, 
in  consideration  of  the  young  partridge  and  gazelles.  Imagine 
game-laws  on  Mount  Hermon  ! 

We  took  a  stroll  about  the  village  in  the  evening  with  the  young 
Emir,  who  was  respectfully  but  aflectionately  saluted  by  all  the 
people  whom  we  met.  On  our  return  to  the  castle,  our  host  kept 
us  for  some  time  standing  in  front  of  the  harcem,  evidently  in 
compliance  with  a  request  from  its  fair  inmates. 

The  next  morning,  before  daylight,  W.  and  I  set  off  for  the 
summit  of  Djebel  Sheikh,  the  '*  Chief  of  the  Mountains :"  this  is 
the  highest  point  of  Syria,  the  last  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range, 
and  better  known  as  the  ancient  Hill  of  Flermon.  We  rode 
through  some  rugged  valleys  and  tracts  of  vineyards,  and,  leav- 
ing our  horses  at  one  of  the  sheds  in  the  latter,  began  the  steep 
and  laborious  ascent.  I  have  ascended  most  of  the  usual  moun- 
tains, but  this  was  far  the  heaviest  work  of  all  :*  we  found,  more- 
over,  to  our  great  disappointment,  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
water  to  be  had  upon  our  route.  The  snow  is  perpetual  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  but  only  lies  in  streaks  in  summer. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  first  tract,  it  only  mocked  our  thirst, 
yielding  just  as  much  moisture  as  our  lips  could  melt.  Our  guide 
broke  off  large  masses,  and  placing  them  in  the  sun,  a  precious 
little  rivulet  trickled  down  into  our  parched  mouths. 

Afler  six  hours'  toilsome  journey,  we  stood  upon  the  summit, 

*  Our  guide  had  been  directed  by  his  chief  to  take  ua  to  the  top  of  tho 
mountain,  and,  with  a  aingle-minded  fidetity.  was  determined  to  fulfil  his  hest 
If  he  thought  we  lingered  or  hesitated,  he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  timt 
made  one  great  fiagsr-post  of  him,  and  shouted  •*  Foke  !  Poke  !**  .«  v  rM 
Uf!U  ike  top  /)    We  often  after  wad  this  as  a  "  cri  de  guerre." 
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and  perhaps  the  world  does  not  possess  a  more  magnificent  rieir 
than  that  which  we  then  beheld. 

We  looked  down  from  the  Hill  of  Hermon  over  the  Laixi  of 
Israel.     The  mountain  fell  away  in  many  a  hill  and  valley  to 
what  seemed  a  perfect  plain  below.     There  gleamed  the  bright 
blue  sea  of  Galilee,  and  nearer,  bosomed  by  the  last  of  the  moun. 
tain  undulations,  was  Lake  Hooly,  with  Banias,  the  ancient  Dan, 
upon  its  banks.     This  vast  and  varied  plain,  on  which  lay  map> 
ped  a  thousand  places  familiar  to  the  memory,  was  bounded  on 
the  right  by  the  Mediterranean,  whose  purple  waters  whitened 
round  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  the  distant  Promontorium  Album,  over 
which  just  appeared  the  summit  of  Mount  Carmel :  on  the  left  of 
the  plain  a  range  of  hills  divided  the  Haouran  (the  country  of 
Bozrah  and  Djerash)  from  Samaria.     Further  on,  towards  the 
Eastern  horizon,  spread  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  desert 
towards  Palmyra. 

To  the  North,  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  of  Bekaa  lay  betw^een 
the  two  great  chains  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon ;  the  lat- 
ter  of  whose  varied  hills  and  glens,  specked  with  forests  and  vil. 
lages,  lay  beneath  my  feet.  Nothing  but  lakes  were  wanting  to 
the  valleys,  nothing  but  heather  to  the  mountains.  AH  was  naked 
on  the  latter,  except  where  the  snow  mantled  upon  the  heights  ; 
but  below  there  was  not  even  a  patch  of  moss  or  lichen  to  clothe 
the  rugged  rock. 

We  caught  some  goats  after  a  hard  chase,  and,  milking  them 
on  the  snow,  drank  eagerly  from  this  novel  dairy.  Soon  after* 
wards,  we  found  a  little  fountain  gushing  from  a  snowy  hill ; 
and  only  those  who  have  climbed  a  mountain  9,000  feet  high, 
under  a  Syrian  sun,  can  appreciate  the  luxury  of  such  a  draught 
as  that  cool,  bubbling  rill  aflforded. 

As  we  descended,  the  views  seemed  to  multiply,  and  the  clear* 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  enabled  us  to  see  as  far  as  the  diminution 
of  objects  would  allow.  Rascheia  lay  far  beneath  us,  like  scat- 
tered  dominoes,  and  the  cultivated  valleys  looked  like  strips  of 
the  Cameronian  plaid.  W.  and  I  parted  company  during  a  chase 
after  some  gazelles  ;  and  as  his  ship  sailed  just  as  I  reached  Bey- 
rout,  the  only  information  I  obtained  of  his  further  proceedings 
was  in  the  following  letter.     I  subjoin  it,  as  combining  with  the 
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characteristic  style  of  his  profession  a  lively  humour  and  energy 
of  expression,  that  does  no  discredit  to  his  classic  name.  He  is 
at  this  moment  on  his  way  to  the  far  West;  and  a  finer  and  more 
chivalrous  fellow  docs  not  belong  to  the  proud  flag  he  sails  under. 

**  You  remember  I  left  you  on  the  Djebel  Shieckh,  where  you  had  loct  every 
thing— «Ten  your  way,  I  believe— fint  tlie  gazelles,  next  your  hone,  and  lastly 
mei  I  le/i  Rasheia  before  you  arrived,  having  firrt  rather  astonished  our  fat 
friend  by  my  powera  of  destroying  eggs  and  oofTee.  The  road  across  the 
plain,  that  from  the  mountain  appeared  so  level,  was  a  mere  deception,  and  it 
required  constant  use  of  ray  spurs  and  pipe -stick*  to  keep  the  gallant  grey  and 
ray  rascally  servant  Michael  up  to  the  mark 

"  We  soon  crossed  the  plain  that  separates  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lobanon, 
and  began  to  ascend  the  mountain.  About  sunset  we  reached  a  pretty  village, 
where  I  would  willingly  have  rested,  but,  as  Mr.  Michael  said  we  must,  I  of 
coufse  said  na  He  maintained  the  roads  were  unsafe  at  night,  and  that  he 
did  not  know  them  ;  however,  ader  a  due  proportion  of  pipe-stick,  we  con* 
tinned  our  route,  and  wandered  over  stones  and  miseries  till  midnight ;  I  dri* 
ving  him  on,  and  consoling  him  with  the  assurance  that  my  pistol  should  be 
fired  at  him  if  we  were  attacked. 

"  l*alking  of  comparisons,  how  brave  one  becomes  when  one  is  with  a 
greater  coward  than  oneself !  now  it  is  surely  no  vanity  to  boast  more  than  ha 
possessed.  You  remember  the  day  he  led  us  a  round  of  two  boon  to  escape  those 
robbers  we  were  so  anxious  to  encounter,  and  the  pleasant  way  he  had  of  firing 
off  his  pistols,  which  made  me  gallop  forward  and  neariy  lose  the  grey  in  fear 
for  my  property.  Well,  to  return  ;  at  midnight  the  barking  of  dogs  informed 
us  we  were  near  a  village,  and  I  accordingly  ordered  him  to  find  the  Muteel- 
lim,t  which  he,  more  afraid  of  him  than  even  of  me,  would  not  do,  till  I 
kicked  at  a  door,  when,  to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  sleepers,  be  went  about 
and  brought  him  to  me.  I  dismounted,  and  requested  the  Muteellim  to  give 
me  food  and  fire,  a  resting-place,  and  a  guide.  Civilly  requesting  me  to  follow, 
he  led  the  way  out  of  the  village,  and  my  Hennon-wom-out  boot  soon  told  ma 
wc  had  left  the  road,  and  were  getting  into  a  swamp ;  turning  to  me,  he  then 
informed  me  of  his  gracioos  pleasure  that  I  might  rest  there.  '  Bless  my  soul 
and  body  !*  exclaimed  I,  *  I  have  not  come  all  this  way  to  adi  your  leave  to 
sleep  m  a  field.  I  might  have  done  that  long  ago  upon  the  inomitaiBe ;  how* 
over,  I  will  soon  find  lodgings  for  myself.'  Then,  taming  round,  I  walked 
back  to  the  village,  and,  thundering  at  a  door,  demanded  admittance.  I  soon 
obtained  it,  led  both  hones  in,  and  asked  for  food.  I  really  thmk  it  was  that 
samo  cuned  tailor's  house  who  would  taste  and  drink  every  thmg  the  time  we 
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were  at  Gezeen  together.  Well,  a  Maronite  priest  soon  procured  me 
milki  and  bread  ;  this,  with  your  macaroni,  made  a  woithy  feaai ;  aiMi,  owes 
our  pipes,  the  Padre,  who  belonged  to  the  convent  hard  by,  seemed  & 
fellow,  and  let  me  into  all  the  scandal  of  the  place.  He  said  the  Drase 
periority  consisted  only  in  their  arms,  for  the  Marouites  had  been  induced  by 
their  priests  to  yield  all  theirs  up  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  ;  it  was  his  convictioa  tbml 
if  Uieir  friends,  the  English,  knsw  this,  they  would  assist  them  ;  naore 
cially  as  they  wore  of  the  same  religion.  This  I  readily  acceded  to,  as  I 
breakfast  on  the  morrow,  and  I  promised,  moreover,  to  send  him  as 
musquets  as  he  wished,  as  soon  as  I  reached  Portsmonth. 

"  Oar  harmony  was  now  complete ;  an  admiring  tlirong  surrounded 
applauded  all  I  did.     One  of  the  fellows  brought  a  bit  of  an  old  French  news- 
paper, carefully  wrapped  up  in  cloths,  which  I  of  courae  told  him  was  ^eiy 
valuable,  and  worthy  of  keeping.    Well !  the  Padre  and  I  drank  brandy  and 
water,  and  then,  worse  luck,  began  aiguing  upon  theology :  he  waxed  waznk, 
and  had  I  not  put  the  brandy  by,  the  a|^lauden  might  have  finished  my  career 
for  me.    The  brandy  being  secreted,  the  priest  lay  down  to  rest,  and  I,  poking 
my  head  out  of  the  only  window  in  the  hovel,  soon  dozed  off    Haidly  was  I 
quiet,  ere  I  felt  myself  gradually  pulled  out  of  my  snug  billet,  and  another 
fellow  poking  himself  into  my  place.     Rising  up,  I  soon  laid  hold  of  his  ^ga» 
and  hauled  him  oat  again,  transferring  myself  to  the  window  :  again  I  doat^ 
and  again  was  pulled  out,  but  not  with  the  same  gentleness  as  before.    Gtopin^ 
about  for  some  instrument  of  torture,  at  last  I  found  the  string  at  the  top  of 
a  loaf  of  sugar,  with  which,  after  quietly  pulling  my  unknown  enemy  out  of 
the  window,  I  gave  him  a  dab  over  the  nose  that  astonished  him.    He  jumped 
up ;  I  lay  down  in  his  place ;  the  sounds  of  scuffling,  and  then  a  woiQan*s 
cries,  met  my  ear:  I  suppose  he  pitched  into  her  in  the  dariL,  in  mistake  for  me. 

"  Taking  all  my  evening's  adventures  into  consideration,  and  the  amusement 
that  various  insects  seemed  to  derive  from  my  company  during  the  night,  I 
judged  it  desirable  to  start  at  daylight:  therefore,  leaving  the  priest  in  the 
comer  to  sleep  off  the  brandy,  I  roused  Michael,  by  heaving  my  saddle  at  his 
head ;  kicked  the  tailor  up,  drank  a  lot  of  water,  our  usual  breakfast,  and  gal- 
loped  off  For  several  hours  we  descended  among  Uie  fir  groves  to  the  north 
of  Djouni,  and,  bathing  m  the  river,  I  sent  Michael  on  to  prepare  breakfast. 

**  You  may  remember,  my  dear  friend,  how  delightful  the  plunges  in  the 
river  seemed  after  the  heat  and  dust  of  our  day*s  travel,  and  the  miseries  of 
the  night ;  though  those  passed  in  your  tent  were  glorious  exceptions.  I>o  yon 
remember,  too,  how  dear  our  passion  for  ablutions  once  nearly  cost  us,  when  oar 
audience  to  the  Emir  was  given  at  Hasbeia,  by  you  dressed  only  in  a  couple 
of  toweb,  and  me  in  a  sort  of  Highland  costume  of  boots  and  shooting  jacket  7 

**  At  last,  Djouni  rose  before  me ;  visions  of  coffee  and  eatables  were  leal- 
ized,  and  I  made  a  charming  acquaintance  in  my  ho8t*s  most  lovely  daughter. 
I  sent  that  rascal  Michael  on,  and  told  him  to  await  me  at  the  Nahr  el  Da- 
mour,  and  to  feed  his  horee,  while  I  rested  myself ;  meantone,  I  wandered, 
smoked,  and  made  love  amidst  the  lovely  groves  and  boweis  of  Miladi*s  dt* 
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•erted  palace.  Willin|^y  I  thought  would  I  then  have  given  up  my  bright 
hopes,  my  thint  of  better  deeds,  and  my  profeasion  itself,  for  a  Hfe  like  thia  ; 
but  evening  soon  warned  me  to  go,  and,  taking  my  spleen  out  on  the  side  of 
my  poor  grey,  I  never  pulled  rein  till  MichaePs  form  appeared  waiting,  mounted 
ready  to  join  me.  lie  had  taken  the  precaution,  however,  of  getting  on  tho 
Beyrout  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  start  in  the  event  of  a  row  or  a 
run,  on  which  latter  he  calculated  with  certainty.  To  eject  him  from  his  seat, 
by  taking  one  leg  and  throwing  him  off  on  the  other  side,  to  heave  the  saddle 
off  Ilia  horHe  and  put  mine  on,  and  to  mount,  did  not  take  long. 

"  *  What  for  you  do  that,  sir  ? — what  for  you  do  so?'  was  all  he  could  say, 
as  I  ordered  iiim  to  come  on  as  fast  as  potssible,  while  he  stood  in  hopeless  mis- 
eVy,  looking  at  my  late  charger ;  who,  head  down,  tail  out,  and  quivering  in  every 
limb,  stood  the  model  of  inutility  as  to  going  a-head.  On  I  went  though,  and, 
palling  up  af  a  khan,  asked  for  a  frech  home ;  for  over-work,  short  rest,  haid 
riding,  and  original  badness,  all  conspired  against  my  miserable  animal  carrying 
me  much  further.  However,  my  appearance  I  suppose  would  not  warrant 
them  letting  me  have  one  ;  so,  after  a  long  contest  between  self  and  going  on, 
for  my  last  swig  of  brandy,  I  compromised  the  matter  by  giving  my  horee  first 
drink,  and  finished  it  myself.  He  was  a  lion  again  immediately  he  swallowed 
it ;  and,  taking  him  while  he  was  in  the  humour,  away  I  went ;  bnt,  alas !  those 
cnrwd  sands !  I  never  yet  went  the  proper  road  over  them,  though  I  tried  it 
oAen,  and  somehow  one  gets  an  unlucky  knack  of  going  round  and  roond 
under  certain  circumstances. 

"  My  hone  waxed  drunken,  and  I  more  ill-tempered,  till  at  last  *  the  drunk' 

fonook  him,  and  spur,  pipe-stick,  and  conversation  were  equally  thrown  away 

upon  him :  even  walking  behind  and  pricking  him  on  with  my  sword  were 

useless. 

"  However,  at  last  we  reached  tJie  beach  ;  and,  consigning  him  to  Assaid** 

man  to  take  home  carefully,  and  not  let  him  run  away,  I  went  on  board,  and 
so  to  sup  and  bed.  On  inquiry  the  next  day,  I  found  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  walk  even  home ;  however,  very  often  afterwards,  he  pranced  spicily  by, 
n'garding  me  with  looks  of  love. 

**  And  now  farewell :  my  travelling  with  you,  worse  luck !  is  over  for  a 
time,  but  the  remembrance  of  our  journeys  together  will  blasts  me  for  all  fatore 
ones. 

«  F.  W E." 

When  I  reached  Rascheia,  I  found  my  fellow-traveller,  whose 
leave  was  expired,  had  departed.  Even  among  these  mountain- 
eers he  had  ingratiated  himself,  and  I  found  the  Emir  full  of 
anxieties  about  the  danger  of  his  going  alone,  and  regrets  for  his 
departure. 

It  was  now  growing  late,  and  the  Emir  advised  me  to  wait 
until  the  next  morning  to  pursue  my  journey,  as  the  roads  wer« 
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unsafe.  My  apprehensions  of  danger,  however,  whatever  they 
might  have  been,  were  by  this  time  considerably  blunted  ;  and, 
as  I  feared  the  Emir's  fieas  more  than  his  freebooters,  I  prepared 
to  depart. 

He  then  offered  me  an  escort,  which  I  also  declined,  and  sel 
out  alone  on  my  road  to  Damascus.  The  way  was  very  solitary, 
lying  for  the  most  part  between  barren  mountains,  broken  by  Ire- 
quent  precipices,  amongst  which  we  soon  lost  our  way.  Whilst 
hesitating  what  direction  to  move  in  next,  the  moon  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  it  became  so  dark  that  we  were  obliged  to  lie  doin^ 
for  the  night  where  we  were,  tying  our  horses  to  our  feet.  The 
muleteer  removed  the  bells  from  their  necks,  lest  their  sound 
should  attract  the  robbers  of  whom  we  had  been  warned. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DAMASCUS. 

From  the  land  where  our  mastera  no  longer  can  taak  08, 
]  shall  Bee  the  rich  forest  that  waves  o*er  Damascos ; 
From  the  peaks  of  high  Lebanon,  sacred  and  hoary, 
I  shall  look  o'er  that  country,  and  think  of  its  glory. 

Sim  J.  Hanmbiu 

Day  dawned  upon  our  rocky  couch  in  a  couple  of  liours.  We 
had  been  sleeping  under  our  horses,  and  they  had  never  stirred  a 
limb  for  fear  of  hurting  us.*  The  evening  before,  our  path  had 
lain  among  bosomy  hills,  and  quiet-looking,  drab-coloured  vaU 
leys.  This  scenery,  if  not  attractive,  was  at  least  inoffensive ; 
and  when  daylight  came,  and  found  where  we  had  wandered  to, 
the  change  was  great  indeed.  It  seemed  as  if  some  great  battle 
of  the  elements  had  taken  place  during  the  night;  the  rocks  been 
rent  asunder  in  the  struggle,  and  Nature  ghastily  wounded  in  the 
fray.  Wildly  distorted  as  the  scenery  seemed  when  the  sun 
shone  over  it,  there  was  a  fearful  silence  and  want  of  stir  that 
enhanced  its  effect.  Cliffs  nodded  over  us  as  if  they  had  been 
awake  all  night  and  could  stand  it  no  longer;  precipices  and 
dark  ravines  yawned  beneath  us,  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  some  spasm 
of  the  nightmare.  Not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen  around,  no 
drop  of  water,  no  leaf  of  tree — ^nothing  but  a  calm,  terrible  sun* 
shine  above,  and  blackened  rocks  and  bumt  soil  below. 

We  emerged  from  these  savage  gorges  into  a  wide,  dishearten- 
ing plain,  bounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  dreary  mountains.  Our 
horses  bad  had  no  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  we  no  re- 

•  The  **  dew  of  Ilermon"  fell  so  heavily  duiing  the  night,  that  it  ran  off 
mu  capotes  in  rivulets,  when  we  shook  them  ;— one  of  the  tboosand  inrtanoes 
of  the  fiuthfU  reflection  of  the  past  in  the  praseat 
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freshment  of  any  kind  for  twenty.  Finding  there  was  sdU  m, 
gallop  in  my  steed's  elastic  limbs,  I  pushed  on  for  Dunaacos, 
leaving  my  people  to  follow  more  slowly.  After  a  couple  o€ 
hours'  hard  riding,  I  came  to  another  range  of  mountains,  from 
beyond  whioh  opened  the  view  of  Damascus,  that  the  Pix^het 
al»tained  from  as  too  delightful  for  this  probationary  world. 

It  is  said  that  afler  many  days  of  toilsome  travel,  beholding  tUe 
city  thus  lying  at  his  feet,  he  exclaimed,  <<  Only  one  Paradise  is 
allowed  to  man ;  I  will  not  take  mine  in  this  world  ;"  and  so  he 
turned  away  his  horse's  head  from  Damascus,  and  pitched  his 
tent  in  the  desert. 

I  reined  up  my  steed  with  difRculty  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  he  had  already,  perhaps,  heard  the  murmur  of  the  distant 
waters,  or  instinct  told  him  that  Nature's  life-streams  flowed  be- 
neath that  bright  green  foliage.  For  miles  around  us  lay  the 
dead  desert,  whose  sands  appeared  to  quiver  under  the  shower  of 
sunbeams  ;*  far  away  to  the  south  and  east  it  spread  like  a  bound, 
less  ocean ;  but  there,  beneath  our  feet,  lay  such  an  island  of 
verdure  as  no  where  else  perhaps  exists.  Mass  upon  mass  of 
dark,  delicious  foliage  rolled  like  waves  among  garden  tracts  of 
brilliant  emerald  green.  Here  and  there,  the  clustering  bios. 
soms  of  the  orange  or  the  nectarine  lay  like  foam  upon  that  ver- 
dant sea.  Minarets,  white  as  ivory,  shot  up  their  fairy  towers 
among  the  groves;  and  purple  mosque-domes,  tipped  with  the 
golden  crescent,  gave  the  only  sign  that  a  city  lay  bowered  be« 
neath  those  rich  plantations. 

One  hour's  gallop  brought  me  to  the  suburban  gates  of  Mezze, 
and  thenceforth  I  rode  on  through  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  of  pleas- 
ant shadow.  For  many  an  hour  we  had  seen  no  water :  now  it 
gushed,  and  gleamed,  and  sparkled  all  around  us ;  from  aque- 
duct above,  and  rivulet  below,  and  marble  fountain  in  the  walls 
—everywhere  it  poured  forth  its  rich  abundance ;  and  my  horse 
and  I  soon  quenched  our  burning  thirst  in  Abana  and  Pharphar. 

On  we  went,  among  gardens,  and  fountains,  and  odours,  and 


*  I  do  Bot  know  whether  thia  m  the  efiect  of  any  potable  evaporation,  or  of 
the  re&aetionof  the  raya  of  light ;  bat  all  within  the  horizon  seemed  eemetimgi 
ttf  a  atiTi  which  was  very  trying  to  the  dgfat 
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cool  shade,  absorbed  in  sensations  of  delight,  like  the  knights  of 
old  who  had  just  past  from  some  ordeal  to  its  reward.  Fruits  of 
every  delicate  shape  and  hue  bended  the  boughs  hospitably  over 
our  heads ;  flowers  hung  in  canopy  upon  the  trees,  and  lay  in 
variegated  carpet  on  the  ground ;  the  lanes  through  which  we 
went  were  long  arcades  of  arching  boughs ;  the  walls  were  com- 
posed of  large  s()uare  blocks  of  dried  mud,  which  in  that  bright, 
dazzling  light  somewhat  resembled  Cyclopean  architecture,  and 
gave,  I  know  not  what,  of  simplicity  and  primitiveness  to  tho 
scene.  At  length  I  entered  the  city,  and  thenceforth  lost  the  sun 
while  I  remained  there.  The  luxurious  people  of  Damascus  ex- 
clude all  sunshine  from  their  bazaars  by  awnings  of  thick  mat, 
wherever  vine-trellises  or  vaulted  roofs  do  not  render  this  precau- 
tion unnecessary. 

The  effect  of  this  pleasant  gloom,  the  cool  currents  of  air 
created  by  the  narrow  streets,  the  vividness  of  the  bazaars,  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  Oriental  dress,  the  fragrant  smell  of 
the  spice-shops,  the  tinkle  of  the  brass  cups  of  the  seller  of  sher- 
bets— all  this  aflbrds  a  pleasant  but  bewildering  change  from  the 
silent  desert  and  the  glare  of  sunshine.  And  then  the  glimpses 
of  places  strange  to  your  eye,  yet  familiar  to  your  imagination, 
that  you  catch  as  you  pass  along.  Here  is  the  portal  of  a  large 
khan,  with  a  fountain  and  cistern  in  tlie  midst.  Camels  and 
bales  of  merchandize  and  turbaned  negroes  are  scattered  over  its 
wide  quadrangle,  and  an  arcade  of  shops  or  oflices  surrounds  it, 
above  and  below,  likt?  the  streets  of  Chester.  Another  portal 
o|>ens  into  a  public  bath,  with  its  fountains,  its  reservoirs,  its  gay 
carpets,  and  its  luxurious  inmates,  clothed  in  white  linen,  and  re- 
dining  upon  cushions  as  they  smoke  their  chibouques. 

In  the  luxury  of  a  Turkish  bath,  1  soon  forgot  the  fatigue  of  a 
Ihirty  hours'  journey ;  and  even  my  horse  (who,  however,  had 
been  resting  while  I  was  climbing  Mount  Hermon,)  soon  recover, 
ed  his  spirits  and  condition.  After  breakfast,  the  first  food  or 
drink  I  had  tasted  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  went  to  visit  Mr- 
Wood,  the  British  Consul.  His  hospiuble  house  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  Syria,  though  you  enter  it  from  a  dull  street, 
by  a  low  and  unpretending  porul.  A  group  of  Janizaries  and 
oilier  servants  were  lounging  about  the  small  outer  court,  whence 
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I  passed  into  a  garden,  round  three  sides  of  which  the  apartments 
ranged.  A  little  lake  of  crystal  water  lay  enclosed  by  marble 
banks,  and  overshadowed  by  beautiful  weeping. willows ;  little 
fountains  leaped  and  sparkled  in  all  directions,  '^  and  shook  their 
loosened  silver  in  the  sun."  Arcades  of  orange,  and  lemon,  and 
mimosa-trees  afforded  a  quivering  shade  to  the  marble  mosaic 
paths  and  the  parterres  of  flowers.  At  one  end  of  this  court,  or 
garden,  was  a  lofty  alcove,  with  a  ceiling  richly  carved  in  gtAd 
and  crimson  fretwork  ;  the  walls  are  ornamented  with  arabesques, 
and  a  wide  divan  runs  lound  the  three  sides  of  the  apartment, 
which  opens  on  the  garden  and  its  fountains.  Next  to  this  aU 
cove  is  a  beautiful  drawing-room,  with  marble  floor  and  ara- 
besque roof,  and  carved  niches,  and  softened  light  falling  on  deli- 
cately-painted  walls ;  in  the  midst  is  an  alabaster  basin,  into 
which  water  falls  from  four  fantastic  little  fountains. 

Mr.  Wood  appears  to  have  extensive  influence  among  the 
Arabs,  and  much  consideration  among  the  Turks.  He  has  trav. 
elled  very  widely  in  the  East,  and  seems  to  understand  its  vari- 
ous people  well.  I  would  gladly  enliven  these  pages  with  some 
of  his  amusing  Eastern  anecdotes  and  information,  but  for  the 
character  of  confidence  that  every  private  conversation  possesses, 
or  should  possess. 

After  one  night's  trial  of  the  hotel,  the  traveller  will  be  glad 
to  remove  to  the  Franciscan  convent,  which,  though  squalid 
enough,  is  comparatively  free  from  vermin.  The  terrace,  too,  upon 
this  convent,  commands  the  best  view  perhaps  of  the  city,  and, 
on  a  moonlight  night,  is  the  most  pleasant  place  imaginable  to 
smoke  "  the  pipe  of  repose."  The  fathers,  moreover,  are  jovial 
fellows,  and  possess  a  capitel  cellar  of  the  "  Vino  d'oro,"  for 
which  the  Lebanon  is  famous. 

Then  the  young  Christian  women  of  the  city  come  hither  in 
numbers  to  confession,  whigh,  if  their  tongue  be  as  candid  aa 
their  eloquent  eyes,  must  be  rather  a  protracted  business.  Al- 
though, like  the  Moslemin,  these  fair  penitents  wear  the  yashmak, 
or  veil,  in  the  streets,  they  afford  ample  opportunity  to  the  stran- 
ger  to  judge  of  their  far-famed  beauty  while  wandering  about 
these  cloisters,  waiting  till  the  little  confessional  is  vacant,  or, 
perchance,  until  they  have  more  to  say  to  its  cowled  occupant. 
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And  they  are  passing  fair,  these  Damascus,  or  (as  it  is  called  in 
Arabic)  these  Sham  Christians :  but  t^  Jewess,  with  her  aristo- 
cratio  mien,  her  proud  yet  airy  step  and  eagle  eye,  throws  all 
others  into  the  shade,  and  vindicates  her  lineal  descent  fjrom  the 
patriarchs  on  this,  Eve's  native  land. 

I  thought  Damascus  was  a  great  improvement  upon  Cairo,  in 
every  respect.  It  is  much  more  thoroughly  Oriental  in  its  ap* 
pearance,  in  its  mysteries,  in  the  look  and  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.  The  spirit  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  still  quite  alive  in 
these,  its  native  streets  ;  and  not  only  do  you  hear  their  fantastic 
tales  repeated  to  rapt  audiences  in  the  cofiee- houses,  but  you  see 
them  hourly  exemplified  in  living  scenes.  In  most  countries,  it  is 
undignified  and  dangerous  to  speak  a  language  imperfectly ;  but, 
in  the  East,  where  everything  goes  by  contraries,  it  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  high  breeding  and  superiority.  The  lorldly  Turk  never 
condescends  to  give  himself  any  trouble  about  the  Arab's  Ian. 
guage,  and  therefore  his  words,  like  those  of  other  fashionables, 
are  few,  and  well  listened  to.  Such  a  peculiarity  not  only  assists 
one  in  society,  but  also  enables  the  traveller  to  wear  the  Turkish 
dress  undiscovered  :  this  is  by  far  the  handsomest,  most  comfbrta- 
ble,  and  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  habits  of  life  ;  be- 
sides  which  it  enables  the  wearer  to  mingle  unobserved  and  un- 
avoided  in  the  places  whence  he  can  derive  most  amusement. 
Damascus  life  begins  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  shops 
are  almost  all  closed  by  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon: 
thenceforth  the  cafes  and  the  gardens  become  filled,  and,  after 
sunset,  you  seldom  meet  any  one  in  the  streets ;  the  few  who  ap- 
pear  there  are  obliged  to  carry  lanterns,  and  the  different  quarters 
of  the  town  are  enclosed  by  guarded  gates. 

The  rides  about  Damascus  are  very  striking  and  pleasant. 
You  wander  through  a  labyrinth  of  sycamore,  or  walnut-shaded 
lanes,  with  bright  Abana  and  Pharphar  gleaming  through  the 
foliage,  or  sparkling  in  stream  or  fountain.  Sometimes  you  find 
a  picturesque  mill  terminating  the  path  that  has  led  you  wander, 
ing,  and  sometimes  you  come  upon  a  group  of  Syrians  smoking 
indolently  in  an  arbour,  or  rushing  about  like  maniacs  on  active 
horses,  that  seem  to  enjoy  their  wild  game  of  the  Jereed  as  much 
as  their  riders.    There  is  little  to  be  seen  in  Damascus^  except 
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the  city's  self.  No  vestige  remains  of  the  palaces  of  the  Sultana, 
and,  indeed,  few  of  any  ^er  antiquity,  though  this  ia  probably 
the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world.  Eleazer,  the  trusty  steward 
of  Abraham,  was  a  citizen  of  it  nearly  4,000  years  ago,  and  the 
Arabs  maintain  that  Adam  was  created  here  out  of  the  red  clay 
that  is  now  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  potter  into  other  fi>nns. 

Damascus  is  all  of  a  bubble  with  nargilehs  and  fountains  ;  the 
former  are  in  every  mouth,  and  the  latter  gush  from  every  comer 
of  the  street.     These  fountains  are  in  themselves  very  character* 
istic,  beautifully  carved   with  fanciful  designs,  that  seem  ever 
striving  to  evade  the  Moslem's  law  against  imitating  anjrthing  in 
creation.     The  heat  of  the  climate  is  turned  into  a  source  of 
pleasure,  by  the  cool  currents  of  air  that  are  ingeniously  cul- 
tivated,  and  the  profusion  of  ices,  creams,  and  juicy  fruits,  that 
everywhere  present  themselves.     Many  of  the  shopkeepers  have 
large  feather  fans,  which  are  in  constant  flutter ;  and  even  the 
jewellers,  as  they  work  in  public,  turn  aside  from  the  little  cru. 
cibles,  in  which  ingots  of  gold  or  silver  are  learning  ductility  and 
obedience  to  art,  to  fan  their  pallid  cheeks,  and  agitate  their  per. 
fumed  beards  with  these  wide-spread  fans. 

I  was  never  tired  of  roaming  through  the  bazaars  of  Damaacus ; 
I  strolled  about  them  by  the  hour,  watching  the  life  and  little  inter- 
ests  of  the  pale  people  who  live  and  die  in  their  shadowy  arcades. 

The  merchants  sit  on  their  counters ;  you  stand  in  the  street ; 
there  is  no  house  to  enter,  but  the  whole  bazaar  is  like  one  great 
shop,  with  a  number  of  shelves  ranged  along  its  sides  in  little 
niches.  On  each  shelf  is  a  man  or  a  boy,  whose  long  draperies 
are  arranged  gracefully  round  tliem ;  immense  turbans,  of  some 
costly  material  and  very  vivid  colours,  on  their  heads.  Here  is 
a  pale  boy,  with  a  brilliantly  gay  shawl  folded  round  his  brow, 
working  lace  in  a  hand-loom,  and  watching  the  shop  at  the  same 
time ;  there  is  a  man  of  seventy,  with  snowy  beard  and  cashmere 
shawl,  and  pale  pink  gabardine,  and  mulberry-coloured  mantle. 
Here  a  handsome  young  Turk  is  measuring  English  chintz  to  a 
woman  veiled  from  head  to  foot  in  a  white  shroud-like  sheet,  with 
a  dark-ooloured  handkerchief  over  her  face ;  there  a  water«car. 
rior  walks  swifUy  by,  jingling  his  bright  brazen  cups  together ; 
he  has  an  immense  glass  jar,  full  of  iced  sherbet,  slung  under  his 
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ann ;  its  long  neck  ia  tipped  with  a  lump  of  snow  and  a  bunch 
of  flowers :  you  drink  a  deep  draught  of  the  nectar,  your  servant 
pays  four  paras  (about  half  a  farthing),  and  he  moves  on.  Here 
a  speculator  in  smoke  is  walking  about  with  a  sheaf  of  nargilehs, 
which  he  puts  unasked  into  his  customers'  mouths.  They  smoke, 
apparently  unconsciously :  and,  when  the  proprietor  returns,  he  re- 
ceives  about  a  farthing  as  his  fee.  There  is  a  man  selling  colour- 
ed ices  at  a  halfpenny  a  saucerful.  There  trays  of  fruit  attract 
your  eye — plums,  apricots,  and  enormous  watermelons  that  melt 
in  the  mouth  like  snow ;  here  comes  a  donkey  laden  with  cu- 
cumbers, apparently  the  favourite  refreshment,  for  almost  every 
one  stops  him ;  here  a  string  of  tall,  awkward  camels  fills  the 
narrow  street;  there,  seated  on  his  shopboard,  is  an  old  man 
drowsily  nodding  among  the  silks  of  India  and  Syria ;  and  there 
arc  two  pale  boys  playing  dominoes  in  an  armourer's  shop,  from 
the  roof  of  which  daggers  hang  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  and 
quantities  of  ivory -handled  knives,  that  make  the  niche  look  like 
a  cave  of  stalactites.  On  the  whole,  the  bazaars  are  much  better 
and  more  striking  than  those  of  Cairo,  though  still  rather  mean 
and  contemptible  when  you  come  to  examine  or  to  value  them. 
Many  of  the  shof^eepers  are  mere  amateurs — men  who  have  land 
or  houses,  but  who  amuse  themselves  by  sitting  crosslegged  from 
morning  to  night,  and  selling  their  quaint  commodities  in  the  cod 
shade. 

The  women  of  Damascus  are  said  to  be  very  handsome,  and  I 
think  deserve  this,  as  well  as  other  less  complimentary  reputations. 
They  affect  a  deep  seclusion,  like  the  Cairenes,  and  are  more  in- 
genious perhaps  in  evading  its  restrictions.  The  Turks  here  are 
more  fanatical  than  in  any  part  of  the  East,  except  Mecca ;  and 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  visit  the  mosques :  the  risk  incurred  in 
doing  so  b  of  that  unpleasant  kind  that  has  nothing  redeeming  or 
tempting  in  its  exploit.  These  mosques  are  inhabited  by  a  set 
of  filthy  dervishes,  who  assail  a  Christian  with  every  sort  of  insult 
and  outrage,  even  if  protected  by  the  Sultan's  firman  and  the  Pa* 
aba's  officers. 

The  Christians,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the  Latin  Church : 
there  are  some  Greeks,  and  a  few  Armenians ;  they  amount  in 
all  to  about  5^000,  out  of  a  populatkm  of  110,000.    They  are  as 
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fanatical  and  grossly  ignorant  as  the  Moslems — at  least, 
few,  even  of  the  wealthier  class,  with  whom  I  had  an  oppoitimity 
of  conversing.  Mr.  Graham,  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  about  to  establish  himself  here,  where  he  will  appa- 
rently  find  as  little  opposition  as  encouragement.  The  Je^ra 
amount  in  numbers  to  six  or  seven  thousand,  and  have  the  repu- 
tation of  great  wealth. 

The  street  which  is  called  "  straight,"  extends  from  the  gate 
named  Babel  Hadji*  to  the  great  bazaar.     St.  Paul's  window  is 
still  shown  in  the  walls,  and  these  two  localities  are  almost  the 
only  remains,  except  the  base  of  some  of  the  old  walls,  that  con- 
nect the  city  with  its  past.     In  general,  where  there  are  no  ba^ 
zaars,  the  streets  are  blank,  dull,  and  windowless ;  but  the  low 
and  narrow  doorways  that  open  from  these  unpromising  exteriors 
lead  to  houses  of  great  beauty,  richness,  and  picturesqueness. 
There  is  always  a  courtyard,  with  a  high  alcove  on  one  side, 
where  the  divan  is  spread.     Staircases,  overarched  by  trellioed 
vines,  and  open  to  the  air,  lead,  under  broad  eaves,  to  the  upper 
stories  and  the  housetop.     A  fountain  plays  in  a  little  garden  in 
the  centra  of  the  court,  and  its  basin  is  surrounded  with  gardens, 
and  sheltered  by  palm  or  orange  trees.     If  a  stranger  enters,  the 
Moslem  women  retire  to  the  hareem  above,  and  peep  from  its  lat- 
ticed windows  ;  but  I  was  acquainted  with  some  Christian  fami- 
lies, in  which  the  women  remained  undisturbed  by  visitors,  and 
continued  their  embroidery  or  other  work  without  interruption, 
though  they  seldom  joined  in  conversation. 

I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Arab  physician,  who  was  pos* 
sessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  was  moreover  a  person  of  lite- 
rary attainments,  and  apparently  free  from  the  prejudices,  if  not 
from  the  belief,  of  the  Koran.  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit 
him  one  evening ;  and,  afler  traversing  many  silent  streets  with 
guarded  gates  at  either  end,  I  arrived  at  one  of  the  low  and  unpre- 
tending  doorways  I  have  mentioned. 

I  was  admitted  by  a  black  slave,  and  ushered  through  a  long, 
dark  passage  into  a  courtyard,  which  presented  a  very  striking 
appearance :  in  the  midst,  the  usual  fountain  leaped  and  sparkled 
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ID  the  rays  that,  falling  from  a  painted  lantern,  converted  each 
drop  of  spray  into  rubies  or  emeralds.  Mimosas,  hanging  their 
flowery  wreaths,  and  orange-trees  bending  with  their  golden  fruit, 
stood  round  ;  themselves  shadowed  by  some  tall,  luxuriant  palms. 
On  one  side  many  lights  twinkled  in  the  lattices  of  the  hareem ; 
on  the  other  rose  a  wide  alcove,  with  fretted  roof,  and  a  raised 
marble  floor.  The  divan  was  occupied  by  some  gorgeously-clad 
Turks,  some  merchants,  and  two  Armenian  priests  in  violet  robes, 
and  high,  black  turbans.  A  large  painted  lantern  threw  its  col- 
oured light  upon  this  picturesque  and  imposing  group. 

The  circle,  except  the  priests,  rose  as  I  entered,  and  remained 
standing  until  I  had  taken  my  seat ;  then,  resuming  theirs,  each 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  bowing  slowly,  muttered  some- 
thing about  Allah.  A  pipe  was  then  presented,  and,  according 
to  the  pleasant  Eastern  usage,  no  observation  was  addressed  to 
me,  until  I  had  time  to  become  familiarized  with  the  appearances 
tliat  surrounded  me. 

My  host  was  a  noble-looking  fellow,  with  piercing  eyes  and  a 
long  black  beard  ;  yet  his  countenance  wore  an  expression  of 
mirth  and  good-humour  that  contrasted  curiously  with  that  rever- 
end beard  and  lofly  look.  A  long  robe  of  dark,  flame-coloured 
silk  was  wrapped  round  his  waist  by  a  voluminous  shawl,  and  a 
white  muslin  turban  was  folded  broadly  on  his  forehead. 

He  led  the  conversation  (through  an  interpreter)  with  great  ani- 
mation  and  interest  to  European  topics,  inquiring  eagerly  about 
steam,  chemistry,  and  railways.  When  I  observed  that  almost 
all  our  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  astronomy  came  originally 
from  his  country,  he  said  that  the  Arab  science  was  only  like 
water  when  it  came  to  us  in  Prangistan :  ''  you  put  fire  under  it 
and  turn  it  into  steam.  Ah,  yes!"  he  continued,  "  you  English 
know  all  things,  and  can  do  what  you  please ;  you  know  more  of 
us  than  we  do  of  ourselves.'' 

Afler  some  conversation  on  medical  subjects,  he  inquired  very 
eagerly  about  magnetism,  and  begged  that  I  would  show  him  how 
it  was  done.  Vainly  I  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  art :  his 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  was  not  to  be  evaded,  and,  at  last,  I  ood- 
■ented  to  explain  the  simple  process. 

He  beckoned  to  a  black  slave,  who  was  standing  by  with 
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folded  arms,  to  approach ;  and,  as  the  gaunt  negro  knelt  before 
me,  the  whole  circle  closed  round  us,  and  looked  on  in  breathlea* 
suspense,  while  I  passed  my  hands  slowly  over  my  patient's  ey^a. 
Soon  and  suddenly,  to  my  surprise  and  their  astonishment,  a  shud- 
der passed  over  the  gigantic  frame,  and  he  sank  upon  the  ground, 
huddled  like  a  black  cloak  that  has  fallen  from  a  peg.  A  low 
exclamation  of ''  Wallah  !"  escaped  from  all  the  bystanders,  who, 
one  by  one,  endeavoured  to  waken  him,  but  in  vain.  At  length 
they  said  quietly,  "  He  is  dead,"  and  resumed  their  pipes  and 
their  placid  attitudes  on  the  divans,  as  if  it  was  all  quite  regular. 
My  host  was  beside  himself  with  astonishment,  and  overwhelmed 
me  with  eagei^  questions,  to  which  I  only  replied  with  that  invalu* 
able  Burleigh  nod  that  throws  all  the  responsibility  of  perceptioa 
on  the  inquirer,  and  off  of  the  nodder.  The  physician  gazed  in 
silence  for  some  time  on  the  apparently  breathless  black  mass  of 
humanity  that  lay  heaped  upon  the  floor ;  and  then,  with  great 
difRdence  and  many  apologies,  requested  1  would  bring  him  back 
to  life,  as  he  was  worth  nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  I  was  far 
from  certain  whether,  or  in  what  manner,  this  was  to  be  done, 
and  postponed  the  attempt  as  long  as  possible.  At  length,  I  tried, 
and  succeeded  with  a  vengeance  ! 

It  was  like  a  thousand  waj^enings  from  a  thousand  sleeps-^ 
long-suppresed  consciousness  seemed  suddenly  to  flash  upon  his 
brain,  too  powerfully  for  its  patient  endurance.  With  a  fearful 
howl,  he  started  to  his  feet,  flung  wide  his  arms,  threw  back  his 
head,  and,  while  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  in  their  sockets,  he  burst 
into  a  terrible  shrieking  sort  of  laughter.  He  seized  a  large  vase 
of  water,  and  dashed  it  into  fragments  on  the  marble  floor :  he 
tore  up  the  divan,  and  smashed  the  lantern  into  a  thousand  bits  ; 
then,  with  his  arms  spread  wide,  he  rushed  about  the  courtyard, 
while  the  terrified  Turks  hid  themselves,  or  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion.  As  1  watched  their  horror-stricken  countenances,  hurrying 
to  and  fro  in  the  various  light  of  the  moon  and  the  remaining  Ian. 
tern,  their  long  draperies  tangling  in  the  plants  and  pillars,  their 
black  pursuer  stalking  along,  as  if  engaged  in  some  grim  game 
of  **  blindman's-bufi*;"  together  with  the  howl  of  the  maniao 
ringing  far  and  wide  through  the  silent  night,  the  shrieks  of  the 
women  in  the  hareem  above,  the  rapid  tread  of  the  pursued  and 
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the  tramp  of  the  pursuer  among  the  palms  and  mimosas  in  the 
strange-looking  courtyard,  the  whole  seemed  to  me  like  some  fear, 
ful  dream,  of  which  I  watched  the  result  in  painful  and  con- 
strained  suspense. 

At  length  the  slave  became  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  his 
emotions,  and,  flinging  himself  on  the  ground,  sobbed  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  Gradually  he  came  to  himself,  looked  puz- 
zledly  round  on  the  scene  of  devastation  he  had  wrought,  and 
then  quietly  resumed  his  meek  attitude,  and  stood  with  folded 
arms  on  his  naked  chest. 

Peace  being  restored,  the  scattered  audience  appeared  one  by 
one  from  their  hiding-places,  the  lantern  and  fresh  pipes  were 
lighted,  and  we  all  resumed  our  scats,  except  the  Armenian  priests, 
who  had  disappeared  in  the  confusion.  The  negro  was  then  ex- 
amincd,  and  he  described  his  sensations  as  those  of  exquisite  de- 
light,  but  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  all  that  he  had  done. 

As  I  had  preserved  an  air  of  quiet  indiflTerence  (which  I  was 
fai  from  feeling)  through  the  transaction,  the  Orientals  thought 
the  matter  was  all  quite  right,  and  looked  upon  me  with  great  re- 
spect. My  host  professed  himself  as  much  obliged  as  astonished 
by  the  performance,  and  begged  of  me  to  return  the  next  evening 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  "  Heaven  forbid  !"  thought  I,  as  I  took 
leave  of  my  host,  as  the  following  day  I  did  of  Damascus.* 

*  The  celebrated  swonl-bladee  are  no  longer  manufactured  hers.  The  trade 
was  transferred  to  Khorawan  by  one  of  the  many  conqueron  that  have  ravaged 
thb  fair  cKy.  The  ateel  waa  *'  cut  aa  fine  as  honehair,  and  mterworen  with 
gold  as  finely  drawn  as  woman's  tiesBee,"  then  subjected  to  fire  till  each  m^tal 
became  hnbued  with  the  viitnoa  of  the  other,  aiMl  the  blade  would  cut  goanroer 
aa  it  floated  in  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

BAALBBC. 

He  saw  the  Sun  go  down 

On  that  great  Temple,  ooce  his  own, 
Whose  lofty  columns  stand  sublime. 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high, 
like  dials  which  the  wizard  Time 

Had  raised  to  count  his  ages  by. 

MOOKJS. 

I  WAS  obliged  to  wait  at  Damascus  until  the  English  monthly 
mail  arrived  ;  so  I  sent  my  servants  forward  early  in  the  morning 
to  wait  for  me  at  Zebdani.  About  three  in  the  aflemoon,  after  a 
parting  cup  with  the  jolly  friars,  and  many  warnings  of  my  dan- 
ger  in  going  alone  at  such  an  hour,  I  started. 

I  pressed  up  the  steep  and  burning  side  of  the  mountain,  along 
the  edge  of  an  extraordinary  ravine,  through  which  the  Barada, 
the  ancient  Pharphar,  rushes  from  the  highlands  to  the  plains  ; 
thence,  across  a  dreary,  blasted-looking,  mountainous  country,  in 
which  not  a  blade  of  grass,  of  heath,  or  the  vilest  weed  was  to  be 
seen.  Naked  red  or  grey  rocks  appeared  everywhere,  giving 
back  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  with  interest,  and  shining  up- 
ward into  the  eyes.  But,  in  the  narrow  glen,  through  which  the 
river  flowed,  all  was  beauty,  richness,  and  verdure;  a  long 
waving  line  of  poplars  marked  the  course  of  the  stream^  as  far  as 
!he  eye  could  reach  ;  these  minaret-like  trees,  and  the  dome-like 
masses  of  the  sycamore's  heavy  foliage,  relieved  against  the  even- 
ing  sky,  resembled  a  strip  of  some  Oriental  city.  Beneath  ran 
the  bright  river  in  a  channel  of  emerald  green,  with  here  a  foam- 
flecked  mill,  and  there  a  vine-sheltered  khan  upon  its  banks. 

Mills  and  Khans,  however,  and  every  other  sign  of  social  life, 
•oon  ceased,  and  I  found  myself  traversing  alone  a  wide,  desolate 
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waste,  on  which  the  sun  went  down  in  purple  clouds.  Here  I 
lost  my  way,  and  it  was  long  before  I  chanced  to  learn  the  right 
road  from  a  goatherd.  When  I  reached  the  pathway  again,  the 
last  light  of  day  was  vanishing.  Every  where  I  met  groups  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  carrying  their  harvest  home,  or  driving 
flocks  ;  then  the  precipitous  path  became  more  difficult,  the  river 
foamed  more  wildly,  the  peasants  became  fewer,  and  hurried  past 
me  without  wishing  to  exchange  salutations  with  one  who  was 
leaving  the  haunts  of  men  at  that  late  hour. 

The  few  villages  that  occur  in  this  wild  valley,  and  every  trace 
of  cultivation,  seemed  confined  to  the  river-side.  I  passed  some 
tombs,  curiously  cut  in  the  rock,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Jews  during  the  Roman  persecution.  Thence,  after 
passing  over  a  beautiful  bridge,  I  entered  upon  the  Vale  of  Baal- 
bee.  I  rode  as  fast  as  my  wearied  horse  would  travel  for  some 
hours ;  but  at  last,  the  power  of  the  spur  failing,  I  was  fain  to 
walk. 

A  full  moon  shone  upon  the  wild,  wide,  lonely  scene,  and  made 
curious  illusions  with  the  rocks  and  bushes  by  the  wayside,  by 
which  every  thing  imaginable,  from  crouching  demon  to  crawling 
Arab,  was  represented. 

My  maps  were  with  my  luggage,  and  I  had  only  a  slight  sketch 
from  Arrowsmith's  very  inaccurate  map  to  guide  me  over  the 
waste.  In  following  its  guidance,  I  repeatedly  lost  my  way,  un- 
til a  light  on  a  far  mountain  side  announced  a  village.  Riding 
up  to  this,  I  found  most  of  its  inhabitants  sleeping  in  the  open  air 
outside  their  houses.  One  of  the  women,  waking  up,  very  civilly 
directed  me,  and,  afler  another  weary  hour's  ride  through  fra- 
grant lanes  of  gum-cistus  and  wild  roses,  I  reached  the  pretty  lit. 
tie  village  of  Zebdani.  Tliis  is  consecrated  by  the  pleasant  asso. 
ciation  of  being  the  spot  wherein  Cain  murdered  Abel,  and  here 
I  found  my  tent,  in  which  I  was  soon  soundly  asleep. 

Zebdani  itself  is  beautifully  situated  among  clustering  groves 
and  rapid  streams ;  but,  on  emerging  from  its  friendly  shade,  I 
rode  through  a  perfectly  bleak  and  barren  country,  until  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  huge  pile  of  the  temple  of  Baalbec,  with  six  light 
columns  towering  over  it ;  it  is  situated  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
centre  of  the  Valley  of  Bekaa.     This  vale  is  about  twelve  miles 
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wide,  and  divides  Lebanon  from  Anti-Lebanun :  it  is  extremely 
rich  and  naturally  fertile,  consisting  of  a  thick  bed  of  argillaceous 
clay  on  a  red  sandstone.     It  is  very  partially  cultivated,  however, 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  a  Turkish  government.    I  counted 
a  herd  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  camels  feeding  together  on  one 
part  of  the  plain  ;  on  others  com  was  standing,  or  being  threshed 
in  a  very  primitive  manner,  by  means  of  small  oxen  dnnKrin^  a 
sledge  over  it,  as  it  lay  strewn  in  circles  round  a  harvest  heap. 
A  little  boy  stood  upon  each  ledge,  and  seemed  to  be  practising 
attitudes  as  he  goaded  on  his  lazy  team.     1  passed  two  or  three 
wide  and  dry  water-courses,  with  lofty  clifis  of  sandstone,  and  at 
length  reached  the  quarries  whence  Baalbec  rose.     Numbers  of 
stones,  hewn,  or  partly  so,  are  lying  here  still ;  one  of  them  meas- 
ures 68  feet  by  14,  and  must  weigh  nearly  100  tons. 

Tradition  (and  we  have  no  other  guide)  says  that  Baalbec  was 
built  by  Solomon  in  order  to  please  one  of  his  Sidonian  wives,* 
who  was  a  sun- worshipper.  In  order  to  raise  this  amazing  pile, 
he  pressed  into  the  service  numbers  of  the  Grenii,  male  and  fe- 
male,  who  were  under  his  command.  The  former  built  the  walls, 
the  latter  carried  the  stones  from  this  quarry  ;  the  vast  block  1 
have  mentioned  was  being  borne  on  the  shoulder  of  a  female 
Ginn,  when  she  heard  that  her  brother  had  been  crushed  by  the 
falling  in  of  part  of  the  temple  he  was  building.  She  flung 
down  her  load,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  no  one  has  taken 
up  since. 

Baalbec  forms  literally  a  vast  pile  of  buildings.  Crushed,  bro- 
ken, and  fragmentary  as  it  is,  it  lies  heaped  upon  its  huge  plat- 
form  in  magnificent  confusion.  This  platform  itself  seems  as 
enduring  as  the  cliffs  of  Nature  that  it  imitates :  the  rocks  of 
which  it  is  composed  measure  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  length. 
No  one  knows  by  whom,  or  by  what  race  of  men  this  was  built, 
but  on  it  have  been  successively  erected  the  Corinthian  temples 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  light,  fantastic  architecture  of  the  Sar- 
acens. 

High  above  this  varied  mass  tower  six  noble  columns,  upwards 
af  seventy  feet  in  hei^it,  that  meet  the  eye  of  the  farthest  wan. 

•  C^  ibr  Mbeit,  Queen  of  Sheba,  er  for  hb  FhenMmie  Wde 
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dercr  on  this  great  plain.  I  know  nothing  equal  in  efiect  to  their 
imposing  array.  Beneath  lie  strewn  around,  or  ranged  along  the 
platform's  edge,  a  vast  profusion  of  broken  masses  of  architecture, 
and  some  walls,  with  niches  exquisitely  carved.  The  most  stri. 
king  view  perhaps  is  from  the  south-east,  where  part  of  the  mag- 
nificent  portico  still  remains ;  and  an  avalanche  of  splendid  ruins 
seems  pouring  from  the  old  temple  on  the  plain,  as  if  its  courts  over- 
flowed with  those  colossal  columns,  chapiters,  and  entablatures. 

Beneath  the  platform  run  two  vast  vaulted  passages;  and  above, 
as  you  wander  among  courts  like  squares,  and  aisles  like  streets, 
it  seems  rather  to  be  some  great  city  whose  ruins  you  are  trav- 
ersing, than  the  boundaries  of  a  temple.  The  original  foundations 
seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Baal : 
when  the  Corinthian  temples  rose,  the  same  dedication  still  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  Helios.  Then  came  the  Saracens,  who 
preferred  the  ancient  name  of  Baalbec  to  that  of  Heliopolis,  and 
the  crescent  usurped  the  place  of  the  god  of  day.  Tradition 
whispers  that  Baldach,  the  friend  of  Job,  inhabited  this  valley 
once.  History  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  its  city  and  its  temple, 
until  the  bic^raphics  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Heliogabalus  af&rd 
glimpses  of  its  existence. 

Baalbec  seems  to  have  risen  at  one  time  into  considerable  emi- 
nence under  the  Saracens,  and  even  Burckhardt  speaks  of  two 
mosques  and  a  handsome  palace  as  standing  here  in  his  time. 
Now,  only  a  miserable  village  remains,  and  what  is  called  a  pal- 
ace, belonging  to  the  Emir  Handjiar.  He  was  absent  at  the 
period  of  my  visit,  enforcing  the  disarming  of  the  Metoualis,  by 
the  oraei  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus. 

Baalbec  by  moonlight  is  a  sight  to  remember  for  ever.  As  I 
sat  at  the  door  of  my  tent,  with  my  Arabs  lying  round  me,  their 
horse  feeding  by  the  side  of  each,  I  thought  with  regret  that  this 
was  the  last  evening  I  should  ever  pass  among  such  scenes. 
Henceforth  my  course  was  to  the  westward. 

I  had  begun  to  love  the  climate,  attd  the  solitude,  and  the  ad- 
venture  that  I  found  in  the  for  Bast— the  crowded  world  admits 
of  no  real  retirement  but  that  which  is  fenced  round  by  deserts, 
and  difficulty,  and  danger.  The  red  Indian  does  not  range  more 
freely  in  his  prairie,  than  does  the  traveller  in  the  Bast.    No 
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time,  circumstance,  or  responsibility  fetters  his  free  will  and  ac> 
tion  :  be  is  despotic  over  bis  attendants,  whose  wild  hearts  are  as 
reckless  of  danger  and  privation  as  his  own.  SwifUj  and  silently 
he  traverses  strange  lands ;  little  rest  is  required  for  his  desert- 
bom  cavalcade ;  little  speech  necessary  for  his  few  wants.  He 
raises  his  hand,  and  his  canvas  home  falls  from  the  sumpter-horse 
upon  the  ground ;  the  fire,  the  spread  carpet,  the  light  repast,  all 
\  follow  in  tlieir  course.  He  waves  his  hand,  they  vanish;  he 
[  points  with  his  finger  to  some  distant  hill,  or  mountain  pass,  and 
his  people  require  no  other  direction  as  to  their  route  :  now 
sweeping  the  plains  at  a  gallop ;  now  loitering  among  the  mouB- 
tain  glades ;  now  bivouacked  in  a  Moslem  village ;  or  minglii^ 
unnoticed  among  the  crowds  of  some  city,  famous  in  the  ArabiaD 
Nights.  It  is  a  strangely  pleasant  life,  the  interest  of  which 
grows  hourly  stronger  as  it  becomes  more  familiar. 

The  following  picture,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott'  pronounced  to 
be  perfect,  is  as  faithful  as  it  is  eloquent — 


-In  the  wildr 


Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  homoi 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams.    He  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects :  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been.      •      •      « 

— ■ And  at  the  last  he  lay 

Reposing  from  the  noontide  sultriness. 
Couched  amid  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruined  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  reared  them  :  at  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fastened  near  a  fountain,  and  a  man 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watcli  the  while. 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful. 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven.* 

But  I  cannot  hope  that  the  patient  reader  would  wish  to  linger 
longer  among  sUch  scenes ;  and  I  must  take  leave  of  Baalbec. 
Now  we  have  but  the  Cedars  to  visit,  and  then  this  pilgrimage 
draws  rapidly  to  a  close. 

*  From  Bynm*s  "  Draam." 
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At  sunrise  I  started  for  the  cedars.  Hitherto  its  shadows  had 
fallen  behind  me ;  now  henceforth  I  followed  them.  Traversing 
the  wide  plain  that  divides  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Lebanon 
and  the  Anti-Lebanon,  I  tunied  aside  to  visit  a  tall,  isolated 
column,  that  seems  perfectly  uncalled-for  here,  and  yields  no  ex. 
planation  of  its  present  or  its  past.  There  is  not  even  a  vestige 
of  any  otlier  ruin  near  it.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  I  came 
to  a  pretty  little  Maronite  village,  called  Derr  El  Akmar.  My 
people  were  some  distance  in  advance,  when  I  halted  here  to  talk 
to  some  of  the  friendly  inhabitants,  and  drink  a  bowl  of  milk  that 
was  hospitably  tendered  by  a  Christian  woman.  As  I  raised  it 
to  my  lips,  an  insolent-looking  Bedawee,  who  was  standing  near, 
gave  it  a  tip  with  his  spear,  which  spilt  some  of  its  contents. , 
Now  to  avenge  an  insult  is,  in  the  East,  a  matter  of  duty :  for- 
k>ea ranee  is  inevitably  attributed  to  cowardice  by  a  people  whose 
only  law  is  that  of  force,  and  to  retaliate  an  injury  becomes  a ! 
moral  duty  essential  to  self-defence.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
I  waited  to  make  these  reflections,  but  I  acted  instinctively  on  their' 
result.  Emptying  the  remainder  of  the  bowl  upon  the  Arab's; 
head,  I  swept  my  kurbash  twice  across  his  face  and  shoulders, 
not  considering  the  terrible  eflecls  of  its  electric  stripes :  instantly 
two  large  red  welts  started  up  from  the  skin  where  the  whip  had 
fallen.  The  Arab  gave  a  howl  of  rage  and  pain,  and,  stepping 
back,  blew  the  fuse  of  his  matchlock  in  the  intervals  of  his  scream- 
ing. Some  men  and  women  threw  themselves  upon  him,  but  he 
shook  them  fiercely  off,  and,  clinching  his  fist  at  me,  he  darted 
away  among  the  woods. 

I  confess  that  for  some  time  I  closely  scrutinized  each  cavern 
and  grove  that  I  passed  by,  and  turned  round  more  than  once  to 
see  if  niy  enemy  was  following.  I  never  saw  him  again :  and 
indeed,  soon  forgot  him  in  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scenery  by 
which  I  was  surrounded.  The  pathway,  as  usual,  took  a  moun- 
tain  stream  for  guide,  the  simple  engineering  of  the  country  ta- 
king  it  for  granted  that  this  impetuous  pioneer  would  toke  the 
shortest  course  it  could  find  from  its  fountain  to  the  plain.  And, 
in  truth,  she  was  a  pleasant  guide  to  follow,  that  Undine  of  the 
mountains ;  with  her  merry  voice,  and  lighthearted  friskings,  as 
•he  scattered  diamonds  from  her  shining  robes  upon  the  emerald- 
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green  cloak  that  Nature,  like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  had  strewn 
upon  her  path.    A  rich  and  varied  foliage  made  a  grateful  shade, 
and  rustled  in  pleasant  harmony  with  the  bees  that  hunimc?d 
among  the  wild  flowers.     Then  would  start  up  some  high  pro- 
jecting cliff,  the  summit  of  which,  when  won,  commanded  a  «-ide 
view  of  the  beautiful  valley.     So  we  went  on,  ever  diving  into 
shady  valleys,  or  emerging  on  some  rocky  platform  where  the 
breeze  blew  free,  and  the  eye  could  wander  far  over  Cselesyria. 
Gradually  the  flowering  shrubs  ceased,  the  forest  trees  gave  way 
to  the  pine  or  the  prickly  oak,  and  at  last  we  wound  along  the 
side  of  a  naked  mountain,  where  our  horses  could  scarce  find 
footing.     Then  again  descending,  we  came  to  a  ruined  village 
named  Ainet6,  the  cause  of  whose  desolation  we  vainly  inquired 
from  a  party  of  mountaineers,  who  joined  us  here.     From  Ainete 
the  path  becomes  very  difficult  and  dangerous :  our  horses  even 
seemed  to  tread  hurriedly  and  fearfully  along  a  path  that  none 
but  a  lizard  or  a  mountaineer  would  have  considered  safe.    Then 
we  passed  into  a  region  of  snow,  and  I  looked  my  last  upon  the 
valley  of  Baalbec* 

*  Ab  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  Tribes  of  the  Mountain  aie  only  in- 
teresting  to  the  scholar  or  the  traveller,  I  have  transferred  such  paitiCQlnn  as  I 
could  gather  concerning  them  to  note  E,  in  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


TBI  CBDAML 


The  traM  of  ha  forert  diaO  be  few,  that  a  child  mny  count  them. 

ItAIAH,  Z.  19. 

The  Cedan  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah*«  statelier  maida  are  pme. 

Btron. 

Om  the  tuminit  of  Lebanon  might  the  first  of  men  have  stood, 
and  taken  hia  last  fiirewell  of  the  Eden  that  still  bears  the  name 
of  his  lost  inheritance :  then,  turning  Eastward,  his  foreboding 
eye  might  widely  range  over  the  dreary  world  on  which  he 
thenceforth  was  to  wander,  far  from  paradise. 

Reversing  this  order,  I  took  a  last,  lingering  view  of  that  great 
valley,  and  those  Eastern  hills,  among  whose  gorges  lay  the  path 
to  Persia,  and  the  Great  Desert :  then  turned  towards  Eden,  and 
gazed  with  insatiable  eyes  upon  the  loveliest  yet  grandest  scene 
that  the  world  possesses. 

Gorgeous  it  was,  and  dream.like :  so  unreal  and  unearthly  was 
the  beauty  of  tlie  land,  and  the  glory  of  the  sea  and  sky  that  lay 
spread  before  me.  Eden  was  there,  fulfilling  every  requisition  ' 
of  the  imagination,  as  well  as  of  tradition  ;  and  nothing  but  an 
Eve  was  wanting  to  complete  the  paradise.  Owing  to  tlie  heiglit 
whence  I  looked  down,  the  sea,  one  sheet  of  molten  gold,  appear- 
ed to  rise  half.way  up  the  sky,  on  which — so  glowing  was  the 
whole  bright  West — ^the  horizon  was  only  marked  by  the  8un*s 
half  vanished  disc,  hovering  between  the  sea  and  sky  that  seemed 
to  have  caught  fire  from  his  beams.  The  promontory  of  Tripoli, 
dark  with  woods,  ran  out  into  the  bay ;  the  shore  swept  thence 
with  many  a  graceful  curve  and  bold  promontory,  until  it  faded 
iolo  difUmce  on  the  far  Sou*^      tu^^^  uoward,  to  the  base  of 
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the  mountain  on  which  I  stood,  succeeded  vine-clad  hills, 
verdant  valleys,  and  rich  groves,  and  groups  of  cottages,  and 
black  precipices,  in  one  richly  varied  mass :  this  scene  was  di- 
vided  by  a  deep  and  dark  ravine,  through  which  the  Sacred  River, 
the  river  Kadisha,  rushed  and  foamed.  To  the  right  lay  a  bleak 
amphitheatre  of  naked  mountains,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  plat- 
form  they  surrounded  stood  a  grove  of  dark  trees — ^these  were  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon. 

I  was  at  first  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  these  fores: 
saints;  1  had  expected  to  have  seen  them  scattered  along  the 
mountain  that  they  consecrated,  each  standing  apart  like  a  vege- 
table cathedral :  but  hero  was  a  snug,  compact  little  brotheiiicxMl, 
gathered  t<^ether  in  the  most  social  group ;  no  other  tree  vas 
visible  within  several  miles. 

When,  however,  I  reached  the  forest,  after  two  hours'  steep  and 
difficult  descent,  I  found  my  largest  expectations  realized,  and 
confessed  that  it  was  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  forestry  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  delightful  to  pass  out  of  the  glowing, 
fieiy  sunshine  into  the  cool,  refreshing  gloom  of  those  wide  flaky 
branches — that  vast  cedar  shade,  whose  gnarled  old  stems  stood 
round  like  massive  pillars  supporting  those  ponderous  domes. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  this  secluded  forest  roust  have 
been  its  deep  solitude,  but  that,  alas!  is  gone  for  ever:  some 
monks  obtained  the  ground  for  building,  and  an  unsightly  chapel 
was  just  being  raised  upon  this  sacred  spot.  I  confess  it  seemed 
to  me  like  a  desecration  ;  the  place  already  was  "  holy  ground  " 
to  all  the  world,  and  these  ignorant  monks  had  come  to  monopo- 
lize and  claim  it  for  the  tawdry  and  tinselled  image  which  they 
had  just  "  set  up."  The  churls  had  even  pulled  down  one  of  the 
oldest  trees  to  light  their  pipes  and  boil  their  rice  with :  I  fear,  it 
was  with  a  very  bad  grace  that  I  gave  a  few  gold  pieces  to  their 
begging  importunities  for  the  erection  of  this  sectarian  chape), 
and  it  was  with  a  very  bad  grace  that  they  received  it. 

There  are  twelve  old  trees,  or  Saints,  as  they  are  called,  being 
supposed  to  be  coeval  with  those  that  furnished  timber  for  Solo- 
mon's  temple— yes,  twelve,  I  will  maintain  it,  notwithstanding  all 
the  different  computations  on  the  subject,  are  there  standing  now. 
It  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  opinion,  perhaps, 
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as  the  forest  consists  of  about  one  thousand  trees,  among  which 
there  is  a  succession  of  all  ages :  nevertheless,  there  is  the  apos- 
tolic number,  first-rate  in  size  and  venerable  appearance.  The 
largest  of  these  is  forty-five  feet  in  circumference ;  the  second  is 
forty-four.  Many  of  them  are  scarred  with  travellers'  names, 
among  which  are  those  of  Laborde,  Irby,  Mangles,  Lamartine,  &c. 
I  should  have  thought  as  soon  of  carving  my  name  on  the  skin  of 
the  venerable  village  Sheikh,  who  soon  arrived  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  stranger. 

That  night'f  encampment  was  one  to  be  remembered.  My  tent 
was  pitched  on  a  carpet  of  soil,  green  sward,  under  the  wide- 
ppread  arms  of  one  of  the  old  saints.  At  a  little  distance,  the 
watch-fire  blazed  up  against  a  pale,  grey  cliff:  its  red  gleam 
playing  on  the  branches  beneath,  and  the  silvery  moon  shining  on 
them  from  above,  produced  a  beautiful  effect,  as  they  trembled  in 
the  night-breeze,  and  their  dark  green  leaves  seemed  shot  alter- 
nately with  crimson  and  with  silver ;  then  the  grouping  of  the 
servants,  and  the  mountaineers  in  their  vivid  dresses,  and  the 
sombre  priests  assembled  round  the  fire,  and  the  horses  feeding  in 
the  back.ground. 

Gradually  the  chatting  ceased  ;  one  by  one  the  inhabitants  re- 
tired to  their  distant  village  ;  the  salaams  died  away ;  and  I  was 
lefl  alone,  but  for  the  sleeping  servants.  All  was  in  fine  harmony 
to  sight  and  sound  around  me :  all  nature  seemed  in  profoundest 
rest,  yet  palpitating  with  a  quiet  pleasure :  the  stars  thrilled  with 
intense  lustre  in  the  azure  sky,  the  watch-fire  now  and  then 
gleamed  through  the  heavy  foliage ;  its  fragrance,  for  it  was  of 
cedar  wood,  stole  gratefully  over  the  tranced  senses — 

**  And  not  n  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  sUired  with  prayer.** 

The  l^ext  morning,  before  sunrise,  I  broke  up  my  encampment 
with  regret.  These  are  the  most  interesting  trees  in  the  world, 
except  those,  perhaps,  of  Gethsemane :  they  were  the  favourite 
metaphor  of  the  <<  sweet  singers  of  Israel,"  and  of  the  Prophets: 
and  thus  it  comes  that  these  few  trees,  standing  on  this  lonely  and 
distant  mountain,  are  known  over  the  wide  earth. 

Descending  from  the  platform  among  the  mountains  where  the 
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cedars  stand,  we  pass  lor  some  distance  through  a  wild  and 
habited  country,  then  suddenly  come  upon  the  beautiful  Tillage 
of  Bshirrai,  seated  on  a  steep  acclivity,  where  mingled  lawn,  and 
vineyard,  and  cliff  diversify  the  view,  and  separate  the  cottages. 

These  last  are  built  open  towards  the  front,  which  is  supported 
by  wooden  pillars  that  give  the  edifice  a  very  temple-like  appear- 
ance :  and  never  did  fanes  rise  in  a  lovelier  spot ;  terraced  gardens, 
and  cascades  gushing  through  thick  tangles  of  the  clematis,  honey- 
suckle,  and  wild  rose.     The  fig-tree  and  the  sycamore  shade  the 
steep  pathways,  and  by  the  side  of  these  comely  women  are  at 
work  in  their  open  houses ;  soihe  are  making  baskets  of  earth  and 
straw,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun ;  some  are  embroidering,  or 
making  gay  little  garments  for  the  laughing  children  that  fear- 
lessly approach,  and  allow  you  to  lifl  them  on  your  saddle,  and 
play  with  their  long,  wavy  curls.     Round  you  rise  rocks  and 
precipices  of  fantastic  form,  and  various  colouring ;  and  beneath, 
through  a  dark  and  grand  ravine,  foams  and  thunders  the  Kadisba. 
Little  paddocks,  with  real  grass,  (a  rare  production  in  these  parts,) 
and  white  cattle  grazing  there,  repose  in  the  hollow  of  the  vale ; 
and  all  around  the  eye  wanders  in  pleased  puzzlement  through 
the  intricate  beauties  of  as  fair  a  scene,  from  snowy  mountain 
above  to  deep  blue  sea  below,  as  ever  mortal  gazed  on. 

But  I  must  not  linger  here,  for  my  goal  is  nearly  rcaohed,  and 
but  few  pages  remain  to  me  in  which  I  may  still  wander  on  in  the 
reader's  company.  Yet  often  did  I  linger  along  that  mountain 
path,  at  some  fountain,  to  ask  some  village  girl  for  a  drink,  though 
I  had  no  thirst ;  or  at  some  orchard,  to  bargain  for  some  apricots, 
which  a  few  minutes  afterwards  I  threw  away.  The  people  lodt- 
ed  healthy,  happy,  and  independent.  I  passed  through  some  po- 
tato-fields,  and  soon  afterwards  encountered  a  drove  of  pigs:  pigs 
and  potatoes !  need  I  say  this  was  a  Christian  land !  or  how  in- 
stantly this  combination  recalled  to  my  mind  a  land  only  less 
lovely  and  unfortunate  than  that  which  1  was  traversing ! 

I  passed  the  convent  of  Canobin ;  some  limestone  hills,  ex- 
tremely  rich  in  fossils ;  a  grand  old  castle  in  a  picturesque  valley ; 
and  then  emerged  upon  the  shore. 

About  sunset  we  reached  the  river  Adonis,  on  whose  banlu 
some  merchants  had  already  encamped,  and  here  my  muleteer 
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halted,  and  declared  he  would  proceed  no  farther  that  night. 
The  steamer  was  to  sail  for  Constantinople  cm  the  following  day, 
and,  as  I  had  some  business  to  transact  at  Beyrout,  I  was  obliged 
to  push  on,  leaving  my  servant  to  bring  on  the  baggage- horses  and 
the  muleteers  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight.  The  muleteer,  seeing 
me  preparing  to  depart,  conjured  me  to  remain,  if  not  for  my 
sake,  for  his,  as  he  should  never  see  me  again,  or  get  paid.  He 
said  the  roads  were  at  all  times  infested  by  banditti,  but  at  night 
that  the  '^bad  people"  came  down  from  the  mountains  to  meet  the 
French  and  Italian  smugglers  from  the  sea,  and  that  no  person 
ever  was  allowed  to  pass  their  haunts  alive  :  I  attributed  all  this 
to  Oriental  exaggeration,  and  rode  away.  I  soon  discovered  that 
my  guide  had  spoken  faithfully  for  once. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  halted,  for  the  first  time  since  sunrise,  at  a 
small  khan,  to  give  my  horse  a  handful  of  barley,  and  to  sup 
upon  some  cucumbers  and  sour  milk,  the  only  refreshment  the 
place  afforded :  then,  resuming  my  way,  I  rode  along  a  very  wild 
and  lonely  shore,  by  tbe  light  of  a  brilliant  moon.  The  way 
soon  ascended  along  the  brow  of  a  dark  and  menacing  clifi*, 
which  impended  over  the  path  so  as  to  render  it  quite  dark. 
Here  I  met  four  wild-looking  Bedouins,  whom,  reining  up  close 
to  the  cliff,  I  allowed  to  pass  on  the  sea*side,  where  there  was 
barely  room  for  their  horses  to  find  footing.  I  knew  that  at  such^ 
close  quarters  their  long  spears  were  of  no  use  ;  and  they  passed 
— without,  however,  exchanging  the  usual  salutations.  The  sea 
roared  hungrily  many  hundred  yards  below,  the  path  was  rugged 
and  slippery,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  my  horse  could  keep  his 
feet. 

On  descending  from  those  heights,  I  found  myself  in  a  cemetery, 
whose  sculptured  turbans  showed  that  the  neighbouring  village 
was  Moslem.  The  silence  of  the  night  was  now  broken  by 
fierce  yells  and  bowlings,  which  I  discovered  proceeded  from  a 
naked  maniac,  who  was  fighting  with  some  wild  dogs  for  a  bone. 
The  moment  he  perceived  me  he  lefl  his  canine  comrades,  and, 
bounding  along  with  rapid  strides,  seized  my  horse's  bridle,  and 
almost  forced  him  backward  over  th'  '^  He  held  of 

the  powerful  Mameluke  bit.     A  mr  "t  oppo- 

nent any  where ;  but  on  a  dangi  ht,  far 
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from  all  human  aid,  he  becomes  the  most  formidable  o] 
one  can  encounter.  I  felt  a  scruple  about  shooting  him,  so  I  fell* 
ed  him  by  a  blow  of  the  butt-end  of  my  pistol,  and  spurred  avr«ijr 
before  he  could  recover  himself. 

A  widely  curved  bay  now  revealed  itself,  and,  at  its  farther  ex- 
tremity, I  could  see  several  low,  dark  crafl  moored  close  in  shore  ; 
while  lights,  that  seemed  intended  for  signals,  gleamed  at  inter- 
vals all  along  the  hills.     These  were  extinguished  as  I  approach- 
ed each,  but  were  quickly  relighted  when   I   passed.     I   had 
wrapped  my  turban  round  my  neck  and  waist  to  protect  myself 
from  the  cold  night ;  but  I  now  rewound  it  on  my  head,  as  the 
red  tarboosh  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  Turkish  trooper,  and  could 
scarcely  escape  a  rifle  bullet  in  the  scenes  I  was  about  to  enter 
upon.     As  I  approached  a  pass  in  the  rocks,  four  mounted  men, 
videttes  I  suppose,  suddenly  dashed  out  from  their  concealment, 
and  reined  up  their  horses  when  close  to  mine.    <'  Who  are  yoa  ? 
whither  going  ?"  was  quickly  asked.     "  An  Englishman  travel- 
ling to  Bey  rout,"  was  the  reply.     They  held  a  moment's  coun- 
sel, and  then  sufiered  me  to  pass,  I  know  not  why. 

I  rode  on  uninterruptedly  for  about  a  mile,  when  I  came  to 
some  tents :  camels  were  lying  about,  and  bales  of  silk  and  other 
merchandize :  a  few  men  in  Syrian  and  also  in  Frank  dresses 
were  passing  to  and  from  the  boats  to  the  tents.  It  was  about  one 
o'clock,  the  very  noon  of  night ;  yet  this  was  their  hour  of  most 
active  business.  They  had  evidently  been  apprised  that  a  stran- 
ger was  approaching,  and  now  moved  stealthily  about  among  the 
sleeping  camels,  and  the  bales  that  lay  strewn  around.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  safety  in  a  multitude ;  retreat  was  impossible, 
and  I  rode  straight  up  to  the  largest  tent.  Dismounting,  I  de- 
sired  one  of  the  Arabs  to  lead  about  my  horse  to  cool,  and  then 
asked  for  a  light  for  my  pipe,  and  lay  down  upon  the  tent-carpet. 

The  scene  was  a  very  picturesque  one ;  high  mountains  frowned 
over  the  silvery  sands ;  the  smugglers  gathered  round  the  door 
of  the  tent,  their  shawl  girdles  stuck  full  of  pistols  and  yataghans, 
and  the  dew  standing  on  their  shaggy  brows  and  moustaches ;  the 
tents,  the  boats,  the  bright  blue  sea,  and  a  glorious  ihoon  shining 
over  all,  formed  a  picture  on  which  I  gazed  earnestly,  as  it  might 
be  for  the  last  time.     I  knew  if  they  robbed,  they  would  also  mur 
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der  me,  as  the  silence  of  those  <*  who  tell  no  tales''  was  important 
to  them ;  and  yet  I  lay  smoking  my  pipe  with  as  much  calmness^ 
if  not  indifference,  as  ever  I  did  under  the  shelter  of  the  English 
flag.  Three  most  sinister-looking  ruffians  approached  me,  after 
a  long  consultation :  they  all  squinted  violently,  so  that  they  might 
have  seemed  to  have  only  three  eyes  among  them,  only,  that  each 
time  I  looked,  I  saw  the  eye  in  a  different  ball.  These  were  now 
all  glowering  in  six  different  ways  on  the  gold  tassel  of  my  sword- 
knot  :  at  length  one  of  them  asked  me,  "  what  brought  me  there 
at  that  hour  of  the  night  V  and  for  a  moment  the  reply  rose  to 
my  lips,  that  I  was  come  to  make  arrangements  for  buying  silk, 
which  I  thought  would  have  at  once  secured  me  safety  and 
popularity. 

A  moment's  reflection  saved  me  from  making  use  of  a  false 
plea  ;  those  old  crusading  shores  seemed  to  look  reproachfully  on 
the  very  thought.  I  said  I  was  an  English  traveller,  and  that 
my  servants  were  following  me.  The  Arab  shook  his  head ; 
but,  at  that  moment,  a  young  Syrian  entered  the  tent,  and,  to  my 
agreeable  surprise,  accosted  me  in  French.  He  said  very  cour. 
teously  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the  danger  I  was  in,  and  that  he 
would  advise  me  to  remain  there  till  morning :  "  what  guard  have 
you  ?"  he  added,  "  or  on  what  protection  do  you  rely  ?" — "  On 
the  name  of  Englisliman,"  I  replied  ;  "  my  country  is  known 
never  to  let  an  injury  pass  unnoticed  ;  if,  as  you  suggest,  I  should 
be  murdered,  it  will  h^  known  at  Bevrout  to-morrow,  and  a  garri- 
son will  be  placed  here,  which  would  spoil  your  trade."  "  Do 
you  know,"  said  the  Syrian,  '*  that  on  the  road  you  aro  about  to 
travel,  a  young  Frenchman  was  murdered  only  last  week  ?  Be 
advised  by  me,  and  stay  here  until  morning." — "I  am  much 
obliged  for  your  friendly  warning,"  said  I,  "  but  I  must  proceed ; 
the  Frenchman  you  speak  of  was  unarmed  ;  /  shan't  die  alone, 
you  may  depend  upon  it."  I  mounted  my  horse  deliberately, 
and,  as  I  gathered  up  my  reins,  the  three  Arabs  placed  themselves 
in  my  path  :  I  well  knew  that  my  only  chance  of  escape  now  lay 
in  resolution,  and  saying  to  the  Arabs,  **  the  first  man  that  puts 
out  his  hand  dies  as  surely  as  I  live  !"  the  moonlight  glimmered 
on  the  barrel  of  my  pistol ;  the  Syrian  ^ke  a  few  hurried  words, 
whose  meaning  I  oould  not  catch ;  — ^  ^ '  "~Mncnt,  I  wa» 
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past  the  smugglers  and  out  of  their  sight  nmnd  a  pnjectuig 
rock. 

I  had  still  a  weary  distance  to  travel ;  and  the  broad  streani 
of  the  Nahr  el  Kelb  to  ford  or  swim,  as  my  jaded  horse  happened 
to  choose  the  way,  of  which  I  was  profoundly  ignorant,  llue  sun 
rose  as  I  entered  Beyrout  and  dismounted  from  my  horse,  just 
twenty-five  hours  after  I  had  mounted  him  the  preceding  day. 
The  moment  his  saddle  was  removed,  the  poor  brute  lay  down 
upon  the  sand  ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes'  rest,  when  barley  was 
offered  to  him,  he  stood  up  again,  and  ate  heartily. 

I  had  just  flung  myself  on  my  bed,  when  I  saw  the  fbretopsail 
of  the  Vernon  cast  loose,  the  signal  that  she  was  going  to  sea.  I 
ran  to  the  shore,  hailed  a  fishing-boat,  and  got  on  board  in  time 
to  take  leave  of  my  hospitable  and  gallant  friends  and  their  wMe 
ship,  which  had  so  long  aftbrded  me  a  home. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CONSTANTINOPLr. 


Is  this  the  soyerei^  seat  of  Constantine  7 

Is  that  indeed  Sophia's  far  •famed  dome, 

Where  fint  the  Faith  was  led  in  triumph  home 

like  some  high  bride,  with  banner  and  bright  sign 

And  melody  and  flowers  7    Round  yonder  shrine 

The  sons,  the  riyals,  yea,  the  lords  of  Rome, 

Bowed  they  in  reverence,  awed  by  truth  divine 

Breathed  through  the  golden  lips  of  Chrysostom  ! 

But  where  that  conquering  Cross,  which,  high  in  heaven. 

That  dome  of  old  surmounted  7  angels  sweeping 

The  airial  coasts  now  hang  uo  more  susfiended — 

With  the  wild  sea-dirge  their  chants  no  more  are  blended 

Onward  they  speed,  by  their  own  sorrows  driven  ; 

And  the  winds  waft  alone  their  heavenly  weeping. 

AirsREv  DE  Verb. 

1  FOUND  mynelf  on  bourd  a  Turkish  steamer,  with  850  troops 
strewed  along  the  deck  so  thickly  that  they  could  scarcely  turn, 
and  walking  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  forecahin  was 
allotted  to  the  harcems  of  the  oflicers  ;  the  ladies'  cabin  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Persian  Princess ;  and  two  Persian  Princes  and  I  had 
the  saloon  to  ourselves.  They  were  very  agreeable,  courteous 
persons,  and  spoke  with  delight  of  their  visit  to  England  some 
years  ago.  The  Opera  and  the  "  fire-carriages"  were  subjects 
on  which  they  particularly  loved  to  dwell,  but  the  women  of  Eng- 
land  were  the  supreme  subjects  of  their  admiration.  **  Persian 
ladees,"  said  Prince  Reza  Oglu,  "  very  beautifool ;  Constantinlno. 
poli  ladees  very  beautifool ;  Engleesh  ladees  much  very  better." 

W<^  ^  ih0  second  day^-a  mountainous  island  of 

grea  \ering  under  Turkish  oppression.     Pa- 

Dho  ailed,  contains  only  the  fragments  of 
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one  or  two  broken  coIuitids  standing  upon  a  promontory,  bare, 
and  unmvBtified  by  ihe  gloom  of  surrounding  groves.  Being  ia 
quarantine,  we  were  not  permitied  to  land  in  this  island,  still,  it 
is  said,  so  dangerous  to  travellerB. 

On  the  third  day  we  made  the  coast  of  Caramania ;  on  the 
fifth  we  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  the  Isle  of  Rhodes.  The 
city  presents  very  much  the  appearance  one  would  be  led  to  ex- 
pect from  its  situation  and  its  history :  a  mingling  of  European 
with  Asiatic  dwellings  :  churches  and  mosques,  spires  and  mina- 
rets,  intermingled  with  cypress  and  sycamore ;  and,  without  the 
town,  a  pleasant  boulevards  affords  shade  for  the  varied  popula- 
tion to  saunter  under,  a  la  Parisienne  ;  or  to  sit  and  smoke  un. 
der,  d  la  Turque.  Here,  also,  we  were  prevented  from  landing, 
OQ  account  of  quarantine ;  but  1  pulled  about  the  offing  in  one  of 
the  ship's  boats,  and  surveyed  the  inner  harbour,  across  the  mouth 
of  which  the  Colossus  strode.  It  was  only  twenty-four  feet  in 
breadth,  so  that  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
equal  that  of  the  image. 

This  island  well  deserves  a  visit,  and  has  been  hitherto  very 
imperfectly  explored  :  the  interior  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  nod 
many  remains  of  antiquity  lie  strewn  about  there,  unexamined. 

In  Ihe  evening  we  weighed  anchor,  and  passed  along  a  fine, 
mountainous  coast,  (Asia  Minor)  on  our  right.  Patmos,  on  tlie  letl, 
with  many  an  island  of  mythologic  fame,  keeps  alive  the  attcn- 
tuu  that  has  henceforth  no  time  to  sleep  ;  for  every  wave  of  this 
historic  sea  is  full  of  memories.  Scio  and  Mitylene  now  arise ; 
the  Gulph  of  Smyrna  opening  within  this  last ;  and  moniing's 
earliest  light  shows  us  Ida's  mountain  over  the  level  plain  of 
Troy,  with  the  tombs  of  Hector  and  Achilles  appearing  like  Irish 
raths. 

Soon  afterwards,  we  enter  the  Dardanelles,  against  a  current 
that  continually  runs  to  the  southward  at  the  rale  of  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour.  This  strait  is  generally  about  three  miles  wide, 
bul  sometimes  narrt.ws  lo  l.iilf  \Uu\  l.nu.ith.  'i:\,r,-r  i_-  liul-  ,],al 
is  picturesque   in  these  celeliralod  ft  raits  ;  the  shores  coam 
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Steep  and  barren  hills,  with  but  few  trees  scattered  along  their 
sides.  Their  most  interesting  feature  to  me  was  the  sloping  roofs 
of  the  villages,  which  here,  for  the  first  time,  met  my  eye,  and 
spoke  of  Europe.  The  fortifications  are  very  respectable,  and 
have  some  few  guns  that  throw  stone  balls  of  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  diameter ;  these  guns  can  only  fire  in  one  direction,  however ; 
and,  should  they  miss,  the  object  of  attack  has  sailed  far  away 
before  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  again  upon  her. 

In  the  evening  we  entered  the  little  Sea  of  Marmora,  which 
was  throwing  up  as  heavy  a  swell  as  if  it  were  an  ocean. 

The  next  morning — tke  seventh  af\er  our  departure  from  Bey- 
rout — revealed  to  us  a  distant  view  of  magnificent  Stamboul,  but 
we  were  obliged  to  bear  away  to  the  right,  to  disembark  the  troops 
on  the  **  Princes'  Islands,"  where  they  were  to  perform  quaran- 
tine. Their  sufferings  during  the  voyage  must  have  been  extreme, 
exposed  during  the  daytime  to  a  burning  sun,  and  at  night  to  the 
spray  that  constantly  broke  over  the  ship ;  yet  they  showed  the 
same  profound  apathy  in  recovering  their  freedom,  as  they  had 
done  during  their  painful  voyage.  I  never  heard  a  murmur  es- 
cape from  one  of  them,  though  some  of  their  officers  remonstrated 
once  or  twice  with  the  captain  about  their  unavoidable  miseries. 
These  officers  were,  without  exception,  coarse,  mean,  dirty,  and 
unsoldierlike  :  they  seemed  to  belong  to  the  very  lowest  class  of 
the  population. 

Af\cr  a  long  delay,  while  the  arrival  of  the  Princes  was  being 
announced  at  Constantinople,  we  were  ordered  to  land  at  Kartal, 
a  quarantine  station  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  I  steered  the  captain's 
gig  with  the  royal  party  in  it,  while  a  larger  boat  took  their  suite, 
and  a  beautiful  mare  which  they  had  brought  from  the  hanks  of 
the  Euphrates. 

And  now  I  found  myself  floating  on  the  moonlit  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora,  in  the  shadows  of  the  minaretted  Asiatic  shore,  with  a  fair 
Persian  princess  in  my  charge :  I  could  not  see  her  face ;  but 
her  voice  was  as  8of\  and  gentle  as  the  breeze  that  breathed 
through  the  folds  of  her  long  white  veil.  The  princes  sate  one 
Hide  of  me,  in  high  oonical  caps  of  black  Astrakan  fur ; 
^le  slave,  enveloped  in  black  drapery,  sate  opposite  her 
We  pulled  for  many  a  mile  along  that  placid 
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■ea,  laughing  and  talking  merrily.  Prince  Timour  aevenJ  tunea 
endeavoured  to  renx>ve  his  sister's  veil,  and  appealed  to  me  as  to 
whether  the  most  beautiful  women  in  England  had  any  objecdoo 
to  being  seen.  The  khanum,*  however,  resisted  the  unveiling, 
-good-humouredly  but  firmly. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  over  the  Princes'  Islands,  and 
mingling  her  pale  beams  with  the  golden  haze  that  still  lingered 
where  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  European  hills.     We  fk»atrd 
tranquilly  along  under  the  shadows  of  the  Asiatic  shore,    till 
silence  gradually  stole  upon  our  senses,  or  was  scarcely  broken 
by  the  measured  stroke  of  the  sailor's  oar,  and  the  low,  monoto- 
nous chaunt  of  their  .£gean  song.     The  high  black  caps  of  Uie 
Persians  began  to  glisten  with  the  dew,  the  veiled  figures  of  the 
princess  and   her  slave  drooped  gradually  from  their  unusual 
attitude,  the  dolphins  played  about  our  prOw,   and  phosphores- 
cent light  flashed  along  the  crest  of  every  little  wave :  the  mys- 
terious-looking group,  and  every  thing  around,  were  in  harmony 
with  the  romantic  scene  and  hour. 

At  length  we  landed  on  a  tongue  of  land  under  a  deserted 
palace,  and  spread  a  carpet  for  the  Khanum  at  the  foot  of  a  syca- 
more. 1  lighted  a  fire  of  dried  leaves  and  twigs,  at  which  Prince 
Timour  blew  until  his  bearded  cheeks  seemed  about  to  burst,  and 
the  female  slave  drew  forth  from  some  part  of  her  voluminous 
dress  a  little  silver  saucepan,  in  which  we  boiled  some  tea.  This 
was  handed  in  a  tiny  porcelain  cup  to  the  Khanum,  and  the 
Princes  and  1  made  merry  over  the  fire  with  the  rest. 

At  length  the  luggage  arrived,  and  we  were  admitted  into  the 
ruined  palace  which  was  to  be  our  quarantine  prison,  with  as 
many  precautions  as  if  we  had  come  to  storm  it. 

Travellers !  avoid  Kartal  as  you  would  the  plague  that  it  pro* 
fesses  to  be  a  guard  against.  I  was  shown  into  a  large  empty 
room,  with  discoloured  walls,  and  a  floor  thickly  covered  with  dirt 
and  gravel,  among  which  ants  and  fleas  were  swarming.  The 
"  royal  family"  had  similar  accommodations,  and  we  had  a  nar- 
row courtyard,  with  high  brick  walls,  in  common.  We  could 
hear  the  trees  rustle  in  the  gardens  outside,  but  we  were  never 
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allowed  to  feel  their  shade ;  and  we  could  hear  the  waves  laugh- 
ing along  the  shore,  but  never  were  allowed  the  luxury  of  bath< 
ing.  Here  we  were  detained  for  a  dismal  fortnight,  half  starved 
and  half  scorched,  without  any  resource  but  our  pipes  and  resig- 
nation, both  of  which  my  companions  possessed  in  a  much  greater 
degree  of  perfection  than  I  did. 

At  length  our  quarantine  was  ended  ;  but  I  was  informed  that 
the  Persian  princes  were  under  surveillance,  and  that  I  must  re- 
main with  them  until  the  Sultan's  pleasure  was  known.  Vainly 
1  remonstrated — vainly  threatened  the  superintendent  with  the 
vengeance  of  all  the  European  powers :  he  shook  his  head,  and 
resumed  his  pipe.  I  then  told  him  that,  having  fulfilled  all  the 
quarantine  requirements,  I  should  wait  for  no  permission,  but  walk 
out,  and  he  might  tell  his  sentry  to  fire  upon  a  British  subject  if 
he  dared. 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  returned  to  the  prison,  took 
leave  of  the  princes,  put  seals  upon  my  luggage,  and  started,  I 
knew  not  whither.  The  sentry  stopped  me ;  I  shouted  at  him 
the  only  Turkish  word  I  knew,  which  was  anything  but  compli- 
mentary— pushed  unceremoniously  past  him — and  found  myself 
upon  tlie  seashore.  1  do  not  believe  that  twelve  months  of  cap- 
tivity could  have  made  freedom  more  delightful  than  did  the 
twelve  dreary  days  I  had  passed  in  that  loathsome  prison. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  plunge  into  the  sea ;  and  i  was  scarcely 
dressed  when  the  superintendent  came  up,  and,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise,  accosting  me  very  civilly,  apologized  for  my  detention. 
At  first,  I  assumed  great  indignation,  but  allowed  myself  to  be 
pacified  on  a  boat  being  engaged  to  take  me  to  Constantinople, 
and  all  my  luggage  being  carefully  deposited  therein.  A  jani- 
zary  was  sent  with  me,  and  I  gave  my  parole  to  present  myself 
at  the  police-office  before  I  made  use  of  my  freedom. 

1  felt  great  regret  in  being  obliged  to  leave  the  princes  in  their 
oismal  prison.  They  had  been  very  hospitable  and  kind  to  me 
during  our  imprisonment,  and  they  now  displayed  a  cheerful 
resignation  to  their  fate  that  would  have  become  a  philosopher : 
their  chief  regret  seemed  to  be  that  their  sister  was  not  to  see 
Constantinople,  for  which  she  had  travel^^^  ^  ^»r 

I  understood  afterwarda  that  the  Kl  ^  mur 
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dered  their  father,  by  the  by),  hearing  of  their  intended  visit  to 
Constantinople,  had  signified  his  displeasure  at  it  to  the  Poite. 
The  Sultan,  being  anxious  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Khan,  had  refused  to  see  the  princes ;  and  they  now  turned 
to  England's  representative  for  assistance  and  advice.  Sir  Strat- 
ford  Canning  promptly  and  kindly  af&rded  both ;  and  I  believe 
that,  after  some  detention  at  Brusa,  in  Bithynia,  these  wronged 
and  amiable  men  were  received  at  Constantinople  as  became  the 
descendants  of  Tamerlane. 

After  some  hours'  sailing,  I  came  in  sight  of  the  European 
shore,  and  gazed  eagerly  for  some  object  that  might  assure  me  of 
its  identity  ;  when,  lo  !  slowly  emerging  from  the  bright  horizon, 
minaret  after  minaret  starts  into  view  ;  mosque  domes  and  masses 
of  dark  foliage  follow ;  with  every  wave  we  bound  over,  some  new 
feature  is  developed,  and  at  length  Constantinople  stands  revealed 
in  all  its  unrivalled  magnificence  and  beauty.  The  Bosphorus 
shines  before  us  like  a  lake ;  its  purple  waves  dance  into  the  sun* 
light  that  turns  their  crests  to  gold,  and  reflect  along  their  margin 
the  mingled  foliage  and  fortresses  that  shadow  their  deep  waters. 
Over  these,  rises  a  richly-mingled  mass  of  palaces,  and  gardens, 
and  stately  towers ;  and  dark  groves,  with  many  minarets,  and 
cypress  trees,  and  purple  domes,  and  gleaming  crescents.  Be- 
yond  that  gorgeously-crowded  hill  the  peninsula  is  girded  round 
with  the  majestic  walls  and  towers  that  so  long  defied  the  Mo9> 
lem  hordes. 

The  triangular  peninsula  which  Constantinople  occupies  ia 
boufyied  on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  on  the  east  by  the 
Tiimcian  Bosphorus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Golden  Horn, 
which  ^parates  it  from  Pera.  This  unique  water  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  runs,  bordered  by  arsenals,  palaces, 
and  storehouses  for  seven  miles,  into  Roumelia.  All  the  fleets  of 
Europe  might  here  lie  at  anchor  among  the  very  streets,  like  the 
gondolas  on  the  canals  of  Venice.  The  town  of  Pera  occupies 
the  whole  face  of  the  shore,  looking  down  upon  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  out  upon  the  Bosphorus :  Tophana  and  Galata  are  involved 
in  its  general  name.  Here  all  the  Europeans,  with  their  respec- 
tive embassies  and  consulates,  have  their  residence. 

I  coasted  along  the  Asiatic  shore,  until  I  passed  the  Hill  of 
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Scutari,  covered  with  a  forest  of  cypresses  that  conceal  the  buri* 
al- place  of  the  city,  and  then  steered  across,  under  Leander's 
tower,  for  Pera.  This  tower  is  built  upon  a  rock,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Bosphorus,  whereon  rested  the  central  links  of  a  strong  chain, 
with  which  the  simple  people  of  early  times  checked  the  course  of 
the  ancient  navies. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  Constantinople,  that  I 
shall  only  add  that  it  seenis  to  me  impossible  to  exaggerate  its 
beauty  and  commanding  appearance.  There  is  something  so 
strange  in  those  fairy-like  towers  and  minarets  among  their  rich 
groves  and  gardens,  contrasted  with  the  imposing  situation  of  the 
city,  and  the  proud  array  of  castle  and  fortress  that  lines  the 
shore,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  bright  blue  sea  in  which  the 
city  stands  reflected,  and  the  clear  atmosphere  that  gives  bril- 
liance to  the  whole,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  pro. 
duced  by  such  various  causes. 

Landed  at  Pera,  I  passed  a  long  examination  before  the  civil 
authorities,  and  then  repaired  to  Missirie's  most  comfortable  hotel. 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  find  myself  once  more  in  Europe,  and 
the  crowds  of  people  with  hats  on  their  heads,  and  without  mous- 
tache upon  their  lips,  appeared  quite  strange  to  me.  I  can  easily 
imderstand  the  Moslem's  contempt  for  and  dislike  to  the  shaven 
face :  once  accustomed  to  the  majestic  beard  and  the  manly 
moustache,  the  human  countenance  certainly  assumes  a  very 
mean  appearance  when  deprived  of  these  natural  adjuncts.  The 
unveiled  women,  too,  seemed  very  surprising,  as  they  wandered 
about  the  streets  at  their  own  free  will,  and  for  the  first  day  or 
two  I  felt  more  inclined  to  ask  a  question  of  the  courteous  orien- 
tals than  of  the  smart,  foppish- looking  Frank. 

The  streets  of  Pera  are  steep  and  narrow,  but  otherwise  strictly 
European  in  their  appearance.  Missirie's  hotel  would  be  con- 
sidered excellent  any  where,  but  to  a  man  who  for  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  had  known  no  shelter  but  such  as  boats,  khans,  or 
tents  could  aflbrd,  it  was  absolutely  luxurious.  I  found  many 
Triends  here,  moreover ;  and  it  was  with  some  regret  1  ordered 
horses  ar.d  set  off  for  Buyukder^,  the  summer  residence  of  our 
ambassador. 

A  gaunt  black  slave,  mounted  on  a  oameUlike  honr 
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me  with  my  saddle-bags,  and  we  passed  at  a  gallop  over  the  wide, 
bleak  downs  that  surround  Pera  towards  the  North.  In  some 
of  the  valleys  were  tracts  of  great  richness  and  fertility,  and  some 
comfortable  farm-houses  and  homesteads  delightfully  remioded 
me  that  I  was  in  Europe.  Afler  an  hour's  hard  riding  we  came 
to  Sthen^,  and  thenceforth  our  path  lay  along  the  beautiful  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus. 

This  celebrated  water  somewhat  resembles  the  straits  of  Mc»iai 
in  its  shape  and  windings,  but  is  on  an  infinitely  larger  scale : 
its  steep  shores  are  mostly  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  and  an 
almost  continuous  village  runs  from  Pera  to  Buyukdere.  Ooca. 
sionally  this  scattered  array  of  cottages  and  palaces  collects  into 
a  town,  as  at  Therapia,  where  the  greater  number  of  the  ambas- 
sadors have  summer  residences :  sometimes  it  is  broken  by  ter> 
races  shaded  with  trellised  vines,  or  shady  recesses  among  the 
cliiis,  where  the  inhabitants  sit  sipping  sherbet,  and  smoking  their 
chibouques.  Most  of  the  women  wore  the  picturesque  Greek 
dress,  and  there  was  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  oriental  oostume 
among  the  men  to  confer  a  very  imposing  appearance  on  these 
groups.  Pleasure  seemed  to  be  the  only  business  of  their  lives, 
every  scene  disclosed  a  garden,  every  building  was  a  palace,  or 
a  fort,  or  a  cottage  om6e.  On  we  went  at  a  gallop  along  the 
*  shore,  or  above  the  hills,  or  thundering  through  the  towns,  except 
where  some  gaily-painted  car,  full  of  women,  and  drawn  by  two 
white  oxen,  blocked  up  the  way.  The  sun's  last  light  fell  upon 
the  Black  Sea,  as  I  rode  into  Buyukder^. 

Here  I  passed  two  or  three  most  pleasant  days,  which  did  not 
require  the  contrast  of  solitude,  privation,  and  hardship,  to  render 
appreciated  the  gifled  society  and  the  refinements  of  life  which  I 
enjoyed  there. 

Buyukder6  is  a  very  picturesque  village,  with  green  verandahs, 
and  red-tiled  roofs,  and  a  pretty  little  quay,  and  other  seaport  ap- 
pendages  in  miniature.  Men-of-war,  with  flags  of  the  diflerent 
nations  which  the  ambassadors  resident  here  represent,  are  moored 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  These  contribute  to  vary  the 
view,  which  reaches  through  a  vista  of  high  clifis  and  fortresses  to 
the  Black  Sea :  numbers  of  caiques  are  shooting  constantly  acroas 
the  bright  blue  bay  to  Therapia ;  the  vine-clad  hills  and  grassy 
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clifls  are  mottled  with  the  bright  garments  of  the  Greek  inhabit 
tants,  and  the  whole  scene  is  full  of  interest  and  animation. 

One  morning  I  took  a  caique  to  visit  the  Symplagades  and  the 
Black  Sea :  these  graceful  boats  are  the  principal  means  of  transit 
along  the  Bosphorus,  as  gondolas  are  at  Venice ;  their  bows  are 
very  sharp,  and  rise  so  far  out  of  the  water,  that  only  one  half  of 
the  caique  rests  upon  the  water.  Their  sides  are  formed  of  a 
single  plank  of  very  thin  beech,  and  arc  quaintly  adorned  with 
gilding  and  oak-carving ;  you  recline  on  silk  cushions  that  super- 
sede  all  seats,  and  are  thus  shot  along  with  incredible  rapidity. 

Rowed  by  two  athletic  Turks,  I  passed  by  a  succession  of  bold 
cliffs  and  verdant  valleys  opening  from  the  strait,  with  numerous 
forts  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  was 
bounding  over  the  waters  of  the  Euxine.  The  light  caique  leapt 
from  wave  to  wave  of  this  troubled  water  like  a  seagull,  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  we  disembarked  on  the  mass  of  dark  and 
rugged  clifis  that  represent  the  Symplagades,  or  Cyanean  rocks. 
This  singular  pile  starts  up  from  the  sea  to  a  considerable  height, 
surmounted  by  an  altar  of  pure  white  Parian  marble.  The  view 
from  thence  is  very  striking,  commanding  a  wide  range  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  shores,  and  of  that  gloomy  and  turbulent 
sea  so  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  sunny  Archipelago.  The 
light-houses  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  serve  to  guard,  as  well  as  to 
enlighten  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  their  strong  for- 
tresses add  to  the  effect  of  the  bold  and  naked  cliffs  on  which  they 
stand.  Who  raised  the  lonely  altar  on  this  wild  island  none  can 
tell,  but  imagination  will  have  it  to  be  a  votive  monument  of  some 
rescued  mariner  in  the  times  when  Argo  sailed  these  seas. 

We  went  one  evening  from  the  ambassador's  palace  to  visit 
Unkiar  Skelessi,  an  old  fortress  crowning  one  of  the  Asiatic  hills. 
The  sunset  was  magnificent,  and  the  Bosphorus  beneath  us  seemed 
one  sheet  of  burning  gold ;  while  far  away,  over  hill,  and  vale, 
and  ruined  tower,  and  broken  aqueduct,  the  crimson  light  lent  a 
new  charm  and  marvel  to  the  splendid  landscape.  Yet  when  the 
sun  was  gone  he  was  scarcely  regretted  ;  evening  came  on  with 
so  beautiful  and  bright  an  aspect,  with  such  diamond  stars,  and 
azure  sky,  and  fragrant  flower-smells,  and  softened  80iio<*^ 
we  glided  away  from  that  grand  old  castle  of  the  G 
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seemed  restored  by  the  doubtful  light  to  all  its  strength ;  the 
hanging  woods  and  beetling  elifi  were  reflected  in  the  star-span- 
gled  stream ;  the  air  seemed  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  fiiint 
fragrance  and  the  distant  song ;  and  it  was  like  the  breaking  of  a 
spell  when  the  caique  struck  lightly  against  the  marble  terrace 
of  the  Palazzo. 

This  caique  was  beautifully  appointed,  and  might  have  figured 
proudly  in  the  wake  of  the  Bucentaur.  It  had  the  same  graceful 
shape  and  trim  as  the  smaller  crafl  of  its  kind ;  but  it  was  richly 
gilded,  and  its  lofly  stern  enabled  the  steersman  to  look  over  all 
the  crew.  Two  janissaries,  in  the  gorgeous  Greek  dress,  sat  in 
the  stem-sheets,  two  servants  occupied  a  space  next  the  numerous 
rowers,  and  these  last,  dressed  in  light  silken  jackets,  pulled  with 
a  swifl  but  easy  stroke,  to  which  they  scarcely  bent.  As  the  bai^ 
approached  a  Russian  man-of-war,  she  beat  to  quarters,  and  the 
men  remained  with  cap  in  hand,  the  marines  presenting  artnsy 
until  the  ambassador  had  passed  by. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Bosphorus ;  Lady  Mary  Mon- 
tagu's description  of  it  is  as  faithful  to  this  day  as  it  is  vivid.  The 
stream  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  is  haunted 
by  dolphins  below,  and  "  dmes  damnees^*  above,  its  waters :  these 
*'  lost  souls"  are  dark-coloured  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  teal,  that 
keep  forever  wandering  with  rapid  wing  up  and  down  these  straits. 
Their  restlessness,  and  shrieking  cry,  and  apparent  homelessness, 
have  obtained  for  them  the  above  appellation :  the  Turks  are  said 
to  believe  that  they  are  human  souls  in  a  state  of  probation  ;  but 
it  seems  strange  that  such  a  paradise  should  be  selected  for  a  place 
of  purgatory. 

My  caifquc  shot  rapidly  away  along  the  bright  blue  stream  to- 
wards  Constantinople  ;  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  "  Sweet  Waters 
of  Asia"  with  the  Sultan's  palace  claimed  a  visit ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  Candalie  may  not  be  neglected,  if  it  were  only  in 
memory  of  Jupiter's  adventure  with  Europa,  and  the  deep  allegory 
it  contains. 

Constantinople  is  a  delightful  summer  residence,  but  the  climate 
in  winter  is  very  disagreeable,  and  has  none  of  those  counteract- 
ing comforts  that  make  us  warmly  welcome  winter  to  our  English 
hearths.     The  view  from  the  burying-ground  at  Pera  is  one  of 
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the  finest  in  the  world :  here  all  the  gay  people  of  the  Frank  city 
assemble  in  the  evening,  and  wander  among  the  tombs  with  merry 
chat  and  laughter ;  or  sit  beneath  the  cypress-trees,  eating  ice 
and  smoking  their  chibouques.  We  looked  down  over  the  roofs 
of  Tophana  and  Galata  upon  the  Golden  Horn,  whose  appellation 
the  sunset  seems  to  realize  :*  its  waters  are  specked  by  many  a 
caique,  and  reflect  the  white  sails  of  a  hundred  ships;  beyond  it 
suddenly  rises  Stamboulf  itself,  its  richly  mingled  masses  of  dark 
foliage  and  white  palaces  enveloping  the  peninsula,  whose  point 
terminates  in  the  Sultan's  Seraglio,  with  its  gardens.  The  un- 
dulations  of  the  Seven  Hills  may  be  traced  through  the  city  that 
encrusts  them,  and  occasionally  you  catch  glimpses  of  the  Seven 
Towers,  the  palace  of  Belisarius,  and  the  brave  old  walls.  Over 
all  rises  Mount  Olympus,  connecting  earth's  scenery  with  the 
sky. 

All  these,  of  course,  we  visited  in  detail,  but  they  are  too  fa- 
miliar  to  every  reader  to  claim  description.  The  Mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  with  all  its  spoils,^  &nd  the  remains  of  such  magnificence 
as  led  Justinian  to  exclaim,  **  Thank  Grod  I  have  been  enabled  to 
outdo  Solomon !"  scarce  repays  the  trouble  of  procuring  a  special 
firman,  and  the  troop  of  guards  that  must  accompany  you.  A 
mosque  seems  to  me  the  most  uninviting  and  prayerlcss-looking 
place  of  worship  in  the  world :  it  is  naked,  altarless,  tawdry,  and 
dreary.looking.  The  Sultan's  palace  contains  a  bewildering 
number  of  apartments  of  quaint  shapes  and  simple  ornament : 
some  are  carpeted,  some  mirrored  ;  there  is  no  furniture  except 
cushions,  and  a  very  Jew  tables,  in  any  of  them ;  but  the  views 
from  the  windows  are  superb.  Those  of  the  Harem§  look  out 
upon  the  Bosphorus, 

*  This  epithet  was  applied  to  it  in  the  Greek  times,  and  perh^is  bad  some 
analof^  with  the  crescent  In  the  East  generally,  the  epithet  "  golden  "  is  ap- 
plt<K]  as  a  term  of  excellence ;  thus  there  is  the  Golden  Gate  ai  Jerusalem,  &«. 

t  The  Turkish  name  of  Constantinople.  When  the  city  was  taken  by  the 
Tuiks,  its  ancient  name  was  forbidden  to  be  nsod,  and  the  oonntry^people  used 
to  speak  of  going  "  ht  r^v  ir«Xiy/'  whence  SUmthmdt  tlwy  My.  They  aUo  say 
it  is  called  from  Islam^bol,  *'  abounding  in  imith.'* 

t  Among  tlieiie  are  eight  porphyry  oolnmns  nore 

ftom  Diana's  Temple  at  Ephesoa. 

4  This  word  is  praooniimd  km'm  in  TuM 
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*'  whose  waten  roll 

0*er  many  a  once  love-beatea  breast" 

The  other  sights  of  Constantinople  are  so  similar,  or  inferior, 
to  those  of  more  thoroughly  Oriental  cities,  that  I  shall  not  mn 
the  risk  of  repeating  myself  by  describing  them.  The  walls  of 
the  city,  which  protect  the  peninsula  on  the  land  side,  are  by  far 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  ancient  Constantinople.  They  ex* 
tend  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Grolden  Horn,  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles,  and  connect  a  chain  of  towers  through  their 
whole  extent.  They  are  divided  by  a  deep  fosse  firom  another 
battlemented  range  of  walls,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  and 
a  sort  of  glacis.  Mantling  as  they  are  with  ivy,  their  war* won 
fronts  deeply  scarred  from  the  crusading  and  the  Turkish  batter, 
ing-engines,  they  still  present  a  most  imposing  appearance  :  Ruin 
has  only  made  them  reverend,  and  left  them  all  their  lofty  look. 
The  road  along  their  base  was  profoundly  silent ;  on  the  left,  lay 
an  extensive  cemetery,  where  the  cypress  shadowed  the  Moslem's 
tomb  with  its  sculptured  turban,  and  the  terebinth  kept  watch  by 
the  Armenian's  grave.  They  say  that  this  homeless  people 
brought  this  tree  with  them  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Van,  and 
now  love  to  see  those  who  are  dear  to  them  sheltered  in  their  last 
sleep  by  its  ancestral  shade. 

The  cicerone  affects  to  show  the  spot  where  Paleologus  fell  as 
became  the  Last  of  the  Caesars :  it  is  unnecessary ;  for  every 
stone  of  that  well-defended  rampart  is  a  monument  to  his  heroic 
name.  His  was  no  mere  animal  courage — ^the  wild  brain-fever 
of  the  moment :  he  saw  the  hour  of  destruction  approaching  from 
a  distance ;  he  withstood  the  work  of  treachery  and  cowardice 
within,  as  bravely  as  the  war  of  the  Infidel  without,  the  city  ;  he 
had  not  even  one  glimmering  of  earthly  hope  to  light  him  on- 
ward  :  but  Honour  was  her  own  beacon,  and  shewed  him  where 
and  how  to  die.  Even  in  his  death  he  was  identified  with  the 
people  he  loved  so  well,  and  days  elapsed  before  his  body  was 
discovered,  so  mangled,  that  the  embroidered  eagle  on  his  dress 
alone  told  to  whom  it  had  belonged. 

We  entered  the  city  by  a  gate  through  which  the  Romans 
were  wont  to  pass,  and  rode  up  to  the  palace  of  Belisarius,  m 
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whose  courtyard  swarms  of  women  and  naked  children  were  har- 
boured :  the  former  tried  to  conceal  their  sun-scorched  faces  with 
some  dirty  rag,  while  they  held  up  the  other  hand  for  charity,  or 
strove  to  seize  our  bridles.  Passing  from  this  screaming  mob, 
whose  faces  were  the  only  decently  covered  part  of  their  persons, 
we  ascended  by  some  ruinous  stone  steps  to  the  palace  halls, 
wherein  Desolation  dwelt  alone : 

**  The  spider  bath  woven  hb  web  in  the  pdaoe^ 

And  the  owl  hath  rang  her  death-eong  on  the  towen  of  Afraaiab.*** 

The  view  from  these  nK>uldering  walls  is  the  fmcst  in  Constan- 
tinople.  There  are  nine  gates  or  partes  to  the  city,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  the  "  Bab  el  Hamajoom,"  looking  out  to- 
wards  Pera :  here  sits  the  supreme  council  of  the  empire,  and 
the  appellation  of  government  is  identified  with  the  Porte^  which 
it  occupies.  In  all  oriental  countries,  the  gate  was  selected  as 
the  place  for  administering  justice,  as  being  the  most  public,  and 
the  easiest  of  access.  The  Turks  retained  many  of  their  ancient 
usages  among  the  Greek  customs  which,  for  the  most  part,  they 
adopted,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. f 

We  had  a  busy  time  of  it  at  Constantinople.  I  found  a  pleas- 
ant party  assembled  at  Missirie's  hotel,  and  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  almost  of  the  night,  brought  its  engagement.  Caiques 
and  horses  were  in  constant  requisition,  whether  to  skim  the 
bright  Bosphorus,  or  to  scour  the  environs  of  Stamboul.  On  Fri- 
day, we  hurried  down  to  the  shore,  to  see  the  Sultan  going  to 
mosque,  as  a  royal  salute  from  the  Seraglio  announced  that  his 
caique  had  left  the  palace ;  ours  shot  along  swiftly,  but  the  Sul- 
tan's seemed  to  fly ;  twenty-six  rowers,  in  silken  jackets,  urged 
each  gilded  galley  over,  rather  than  through,  the  water.  First 
came  a  caYque,  with  a  canopy  of  blue,  under  which  a  group  of 
officers,  in  blue  frock  coats  with  diamond  stars  upon  the  breasts, 
sate  all  facing  the  Sultan,  who  followed  at  a  short  distance.     He 

•Hafix. 

t  Mr.  Thonton,  however,  faigenioialy  aignea  that  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
V  icier  ifi  alwayi  ealied  the  Potte,  ineCa|iliarie»''  iieatioa 

between  the  Sultan  and  hie  people. 
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sate  under  a  green  canopy,  beneath  which  was  spread  a  wide 
cloak  of  dark  green  cloth,  lined  with  calico  :  four  officers  aooom- 
panied  him,  with  their  yellow  faces  turned  toward  his  like  so 
many  sun-flowers :  a  third  galley  followed,  and  this  comprised 
the  procession.  A  regiment  of  troops,  in  Turoo-European  cos- 
tume, awaited  his  arrival,  and  a  very  respectable  band  struck 
up  a  wild  air,  which,  I  suppose,  meant,  "  Allah,  save  the  Sultan  V 

He  remained  about  half  an  hour  in  the  mosque,  then  mounted 
a  handsome  horse,  and  passed  with  his  suite  through  a  dense 
crowd,  of  which  we  formed  part.  He  is  twenty -one  years  of  age^ 
and  rather  handsome,  with  a  keen,  dark  eye,  and  brown  mous- 
tache. He  wore  a  plain  blue  frock  coat,  with  a  red  cap  and 
purple  tassel :  he  stared  at  us  as  he  passed,  but  took  no  notice  of 
our  salute.  There  seemed  a  considerable  display  of  taking  care 
of  him ;  but,  evidently,  the  large  attendance  of  guards,  and  the 
mystery  maintained  as  to  his  movements,  were  measures  of  eti- 
quette rather  tj^n  of  safety.  Grand  viziers  seem  to  undertake 
all  the  unpopularity  of  the  sovereign,  together  with  their  other 
responsibilities:  they  are  often  exposed  to  popular  fury — the 
Sultan,  never.  His  divine  character,  as  tlie  vicegerent  of  the  Pro- 
phet, adds  considerably  to  his  temporal  authority ;  and,  when  the 
late  Sultan  M ahmoud  found  himself  in  a  crisis  in  which  no  politi- 
cal  expedient  could  avail  him,  he  had  only  to  unfurl  the  Sacred 
Standard  (consisting  of  the  unmentionables  of  Mahomet),  tiie 
people  flocked  round  him  with  devotion,  and  the  janizaries  were 
extirpated. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  was  one  of  the  five  great  men  who  have  been 
the  instruments  of  signalizing  our  age.  He  ventured  on  the 
glorious  attempt  which  few  have  survived,  and  none  have  ever 
lived  to  see  accomplished — that  of  regenerating  a  corrupt  people. 
The  attempt  failed  utterly,  as  regarded  the  creation  of  new  powers 
and  capacities :  the  old  were  destroyed  ;  but  there  was  no  repro 
ductive  principle  in  the  Turkish  character.  At  the  bidding  of 
his  Sultan,  the  Turk  laid  aside  the  external  distinctions  of  his 
race,  and  with  them  he  abandoned  the  sustaining  pride,  tlie  con- 
sciousness of  superiority,  the  elevating  fanaticism  that  fused  his 
patriotism  and  his  creed  into  one  great  passion.  His  contempt 
for  the  Frank,  whose  politics,  dress,  and  mode  of  warfare  he  haa 
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been  compelled  to  assume,  has  reacted  into  reelect  and  fear; 
such  fear,  at  least,  as  a  Turk  can  know :  for  they  are  a  gallant 
people  still,  those  Osmanlis  ;*  and,  though  they  feel  that  their  em- 
pire is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  are  resigned  to  the  fulfilment  of 
ope  of  those  strange  old  prophecies,  like  that  which  prepared  the 
Yncas  for  the  subjugation  of  their  country,  they  will  doubtless  die 
fearlessly  in  defence  of  those  walls  so  fearlessly  won  by  their 
fierce  ancestors. 


Hurrah  for  the  road  I  We  dine  far  away,  in  the  Forest  of 
Belgrade,  and  a  score  of  horses  are  champing  their  bits  at  the 
door  of  our  hotel.  Our  fair  countrywoman  mounts  a  fiery-eyed 
Arabian,  and  starts  at  a  gallop  through  the  astonished  town.  Cav- 
aliers— English,  Irish,  and  German — away !  ~  Janizaries,  sur- 
rajees,  and  slaves — Greek,  Turk,  and  African — away !  Two 
and  twenty  steeds  are  careering  in  yon  cloud  of  dust.  Master, 
slave,  and  freeman,  are  all  jumbled  together  in  the  charge :  some 
can't  hold  their  horses,  and  others  won't :  on  sweeps  the  gallop- 
ing  crowd  over  a  fine,  wild,  picturesque  country,  now  afieoting 
to  pause  to  look  at  some  old  ruin  or  rare  view,  now  dashing  for- 
ward at  speed  once  more,  till  we' plunge  into  a  deep  forest;  and 
at  length  come  to  a  halt  in  a  beautiful  green  glade. 

Here  we  found  a  sumptuous  banquet,  spread  by  Missirie'sf  oare, 
under  the  shade  of  some  noble  trees.  A  fountain  supplied  us 
with  clear  water,  and  champagne  flowed  as  freely,  while  the  rich, 
juicy  fruits  of  Europe  and  Asia  assist  to  assuage  the  thirst. 
Then  we  scattered  in  groups  about  the  forest,  and  enjoyed  our 
coffee  and  chibouques,  a  Vorientale,  as  we  reclined  upon  our  car- 
pets and  watched  the  sun  going  down  in  glory  over  that  old  forest. 
That  spot,  that  looked  so  calm,  and  fresh,  and  fair,  was  dangerous 
to  linger  in  afler  nightfall :  fever  and  pestilence  loved  its  shades 
as  well  as  we :  and  we  heard  afterwards  it  had  frequently  proved 

*  Th»  ■  the  name  by  which  they  cbooM  to  be  called.  Tnik  b  sa  epillHt 
of  oontempt,  Uioiagfa  they  caU  their  oonutiy  and  their  laagnaga  Teerftcy. 

t  Miame  has  been  oelehraled  as  a  courier  by  Lord  LindMy  and  the  antbor 
of  **  Eotben,**  both  of  whom  have  epoken  to  roe  io  tlie  higheat  tenna  of  him. 
Hii  hotel  m  the  laat  comfort  ooe  enjoy*  in  going  to  the  Eaat,  and  the  lint  In 
rttoining  Cram  it 
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fatal  to  belated  travellers.  We  started  about  nine  for  our  home- 
ward gallop  of  nearly  twenty  miles.  It  was  wild  work,  bursting 
through  the  underwood,  in  the  doubtful  moonlight,  among  tboee 
pathless  rocks;  yet  our  fair  charge  was  ever  first,  and  never 
drew  her  rein  until  the  lances  of  a  patrol,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
the  pleasant  fire  of  a  khan  induced  a  halt.  As  soon  as  the  <^cer 
of  the  patrol  understood  we  were  English,  he  said  it  was  all  right 
In  any  other  people,  such  a  mode  and  hour  of  travelling  might 
excite  surprise ;  but  everything  is  conceded  to,  because  every- 
thing is  claimed  by  Englishmen. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  only  members  of  the  party 
who  made  their  appearance  were  the  lady  and  myself;  all  the 
rest  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the  forest  fever. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  yachtings,  pic-nics,  and  mountain 
scrambles,  by  which  we  became  familiar  with  all  the  varied  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  either  shore.  Time  sped  on,  and  we  all  as- 
sembled at  a  farewell  breakfast;  for  S — — and  I  were  to  sail 
that  night  for  the  Archipelago.  Some  complimentary  regreis 
were  expressed,  which  led  to  discussion  as  to  why  any  one  should 
remain  behind.  The  conversation  terminated  in  a  resolution  that 
the  exodus  should  be  universal ;  and  forthwith,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  confusion  of  dragomans  and  lacquais  de  places,  orders 
were  issued  for  immediate  embarkation.  Passports  were  to  be 
procured  from  the  embassy,  damp  linen  from  the  wash,  half.made 
clothes  from  the  tailor's,  money  from  the  bankers'.  It  was  all 
done  in  time ;  and  at  four  o'clock  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  whole  party  assembled  on  board  the  Maria  Christiana 
steamer. 

We  spread  cloaks  and  cushions,  and  established  a  divan  upon 
the  deck :  our  pipes  and  nargilehs  fumed  and  bubbled  fragrantly 
and  musically,  and  we  floated  as  merrily  over  the  Sea  of  Mar 
mora  as  the  evening  before  we  had  glided  along  the  Bosphorus, 
and  made  plans  for  future  excursions  in  the  scenes  we  had  now 
left  for  ever. 

The  Hellespont  looked  much  better  by  moonlight  than  when  I 
past  it  last,  though  a  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  as  we  dasiied 
along  the  rapid  current. 
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"  The  windt  are  high  on  Hellene  wave, 

Ae  on  that  night  of  stonny  water. 
When  Love,  who  eent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  heantiful,  the  brave, 

Tlie  lonely  hope  of  Sestos*  daughter.*' 

The  Grecian  States  of  old  and  the  modern  Greek  empire  were 
assaulted  from  these  shores ;  millions  have  crossed,  and  thousands, 
perhaps,  have  perished,  in  this  stream  ;  yet  Leander's  daring  and 
Leander's  death  monopolize  all  the  interest  that  the  steamer's 
rapid  transit  gives  one  time  to  bestow  upon  the  Dardanelles. 

There  are  strong  forts  here  that  contain  guns  of  enormous  cal- 
ibre :  one  is  said  to  require  upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
powder  for  each  discharge  :*  the  shot  consists  of  enormous  stones 
of  basalt,  brought  from  the  Black  Sea.  Certain  it  is  that  this  ar 
tillery  is  very  terrible  where  it  takes  effect,  but  it  is  not  adapted 
for  shooting  woodcocks  or  steamers. 

•  Banm  da  Tott 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


GRBEOB. 


What  rnnat  have  been  thy  nature,  oh  Greece !  when,  nmmlloua  lovely 
Ab  it  IB  now,  it  is  only  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  existence  ? 

R.  M.  MiumL 

On  the  morning  after  sailing  from  Constantinople  we  ftNind 
ourselves  off  the  plains  of  Troy ;  whence  we  ran  along  the  coasl 
of  Tenedos,  and  touched  at  the  pretty  little  town  of  Mitylene. 
Thence  we  coasted  by  Scio,  and,  entering  the  Gulph  of  Smyrna, 
cast  anchor  off  the  town,  forty  hours  after  leaving  the  Goldea 
Horn. 

The  beauty  of  "  Infidel  Ismir,"  as  Smyrna  is  called  by  the 
Turks,  has  been  much  vaunted,  yet  scarcely  realizes  one's  expec- 
tations of  old  Ionian  loveliness.  The  scenery  around  the  Gulph 
is  wild,  and  wide,  and  mountainous ;  softening  a  little  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  city,  and  becomes  interspersed  with  the  gardens  mad 
villas  of  the  wealthy  merchants.  Smyrna  itself  is  a  comir  jq- 
place,  Turkish  town,  with  dirty,  narrow  streets,  and  melancholy, 
looking  bazaars.  I  had  little  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  wo- 
men's celebrated  beauty,  as  we  only  remained  here  during  the 
noontide  hours,  when  all  the  fairer  part  of  the  human  creation 
were  carefully  hiding  themselves  from  the  scorching  sun. 

On  a  hill  commanding  the  city  are  some  fine  ruins,  and  the  re- 
mains of  an  early  Christian  church.  We  are  sometimes  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  as  of  so 
many  distinct  edifices,  visible,  and  tangible;  and  many  a  traveller 
who  would  smile  at  being  asked  to  describe  the  shape  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  has  gone  eagerly  in 
search  of  each  seventh  part  of  Asiatic  Christendom.  Traditioii 
eoQflecrates  Smyrna  as  ^e  place  where  Polycarp  sufiered  mar. 
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tyrdom ;  man  and  nature  have  well  avenged  him  ever  since  upon 
the  Smjmiotes.  Earthquakes,  plagues,  and  Turks  have  done 
their  worst  to  this  devoted  city,  hut  the  elastic  energies  of  oom- 
merce  have  still  sustained  it  in  its  troubles,  and  triumphed  over 
pestilence  and  persecution.  The  English  almost  monopolize  the 
fruit  trade,  the  French  devote  themselves  to  cotton,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  formerly  held  the  principal  commerce  in  their  own 
hands,  have  now  scarcely  a  representative. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  here  is  moderated  daily  by  a  fresh 
sea-breeze,  that  blows  without  intermission  from  noon  till  sunset, 
at  which  time  we  sailed.  The  next  day  found  us  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  with  Dclos,  Tenos,  and  Syra  lying  round  us.  We 
cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  the  latter  towards  evening,  and 
landed  on  a  rocky  promontory  opposite  the  town. 

Here  we  were  to  perform  European  quarantine,  and  our  prison 
looked  dismal  enough  as  the  stormy  evening  set  in,  and  the  wind 
howled  round  the  naked  walls  and  desolated  rocks  of  our  dwell- 
ing.  But  the  next  morning  brought  sunshine  and  cheerfulness  ; 
our  rooms  were  furnished,  our  books,  6cc,  were  unpacked,  guar* 
dianos  were  assigned  us,  and  the  British  Consul  kindly  sent  us  a 
file  of  newspapers. 

We  had  three  apartments,  each  of  which  had  a  sort  of  veran« 
dab  in  front,  looking  out  upon  the  sea ;  we  called  these  the  "bar- 
racks,"  "  the  hareem,"  and  "  the  monastery ;"  the  latter  was 
mine  alone,  but  in  consideration  of  that  privilege,  it  was  also  the 
refectory,  and  we  fitted  up  a  sort  of  divan  in  the  verandah,  wherein 
the  lady's  nargileh,  or  the  masculine  chibouque,  were  generally 
sending  up  their  incense.  Our  guardianos  were  three  hideoua, 
little,  old  men,  with  unpronounceable  Romaic  names,  so  we  nam- 
ed  them  after  the  Graces,  and  they  soon  answered  readily  to  the 
appellations  of  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphrosyne !  By  many  other 
such  devices  did  we  seek  to  render  our  lives  classical,  but  they 
were  not  very  successful ;  fiiots  were  stioogly  against  us,  and  a 
Ibrtnight's  imprisonment  was  sn  unfortunate  introduction  to  the 
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The  climate,  however,  is  delightful,  though  it  never  ceased  to 
blow  during  our  stay  at  Syra.  The  wind  wailed  wildlj  and 
mournfully  round  our  prison,  as  in  an  English  November,  oon- 
trasting  curiously  with  the  clear  bright  sky,  and  the  rich  cheer- 
ful colouring  that  invests  even  the  bleak  rocky  island  with  m 
beauty  not  its  own.  We  look  out  to  the  eastward  upon  the  island 
of  Tinos,  which  assumes  every  hue  in  the  rainbow  in  the  ccnirse 
of  each  cameleon  day :  a  deep  purple  sea,  flecked  constantly  with 
foam,  breaks  against  our  clifis ;  and  opposite  us,  divided  by  a  lit- 
tle bay,  crowded  with  shipping,  lies  the  town  of  Syra,  its  mass  of 
white  houses  running  in  a  conical  shape  to  the  summit  of  the  coo- 
vent-crowned  hill. 

At  length  our  quarantine  was  finished  ;  I  almost  r^retted  our 
release,  for  the  perfect  repose  that  it  necessitated  was  very  grate- 
ful after  incessant  and  laborious  travel.  I  had  come  to  love  the 
rocks,  and  the  bright  sea,  and  the  changing  views  around  roe, 
and  nothing  was  irksome  but  the  sense  of  confinement.  Syra  has 
since  then  ceased  to  be  a  quarantine  station,  which  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  Athens,  as  a  more  convenient  locality. 

On  the  day  of  our  release  we  rose  with  light  to  welcome  lib- 
erty, and,  breakfasting  at  Syra,  were  soon  riding  up  to  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  lofly  hill  of  which  the  island  b  composed.  From  here 
we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Cyclades,  girding  round  the 
birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Latona,  and  picturesquely  scattered 
about  annong  those  bright  blue  waters. 

The  next  day  we  sailed  to  Delos,  a  distance  of  about  fifieen 
miles :  fiivouring  breezes  soon  brought  us  to  the  bland  of  Rhenia, 
and  thence  up  a  narrow  channel  to  the  marble  pier  of  the  Sacred 
Island,  whither  the  religious  processions  of  ancient  Greece  came 
to  worship  at  the  shVines  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  This  island,  like 
all  the  other  Cyclades,  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  almost  equally  so 
of  verdure  :  some  shrubs  grow  among  the  interstices  of  the  rocks, 
and  in  a  degree  relieve  the  eye,  but  it  is  to  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  their  delicious  climate  that  they  owe  all  their  beauty.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  delicate  and  fugitive  tints  that  invest 
every  hill  and  valley  in  rapid  succession ;  the  sea  itself  is  ever 
varying,  and  reflects  their  picturesque  forms  in  green,  or  blue,  or 
azure,  as  the  sky's  mood  changes. 
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Delos  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  Mount  Cynthus, 
in  whose  recesses  painters  and  poets  have  placed  Diana,  fatigued 
with  the  chase,  or  bathing  her  immaculate  form,  is  about  half  the 
size  of  Primrose  Hill.  There  is  no  spring  on  the  island,  and  the 
sacred  lake  is  dry  ;  the  soil  is  everywhere  strewed  with  ruins, 
but  it  is  diflicult  to  identify  the  site  of  the  temples :  the  amphi- 
theatre is  a  noble  monument  of  Hellenic  architecture,  and  is  as 
perfect  as  a  ruin  has  a  right  to  be.  The  island  has  been  very 
little  visited,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  wide  field  for  research 
amongst  its  varied  relics.  Our  party  was  a  lai^e  one,  and  con* 
sisted,  moreover,  entirely  of  English,  a  circumstance  which,  I 
know  not  why,  is  always  fatal  to  research,  or  even  to  reflection : 
a  scofHng  spirit  inevitably  prevails,  and  whether  on  the  mountain 
of  Parnassus,  or  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  our  countrymen 
seem  to  think  that  everything  is  unreal  except  themselves  and 
their  sandwiches  :  this  is  the  very  triumph  of  objectivity. 

The  following  day  we  sailed  from  Syra,  over  waves  that  might 
have  seemed  a  shoal  of  dying  dolphins,  such  various  and  beauti- 
ful colours  played  over  every  undulation,  in  the  exquisite  light  of 
a  Grecian  sunset.  Then  Dian's  own  bright  orb  rose  over  her 
native  island,  followed  by  Hesperus, 


'**  that  plauet  blest, 


The  lover's  lamp,  the  wanderer's  pledge  of  reet" 

Brilliantly  beautiful  as  are  the  days  in  this  delicious  climate, 
the  nights  have  a  loveliness  that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  that 
world  of  delights,  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  or  ear  heard." 
The  serene  heavens  above,  the  soil  music  of  the  rippling  waves, 
with  the  lustrous  foam  upon  their  crest,  and  the  purple  shadows 
of  their  depths  ;  the  balmy  airs,  the  storied  islands  among  which 
you  wander,  give  to  the  most  blase  existence  a  poetry  that  haa 
lingered  unconsciously  about  the  heart  since  youth,  and  which, 
when  once  awakened,  cannot  be  very  easily  soofied  down. 

All  night  1  lay  upon  the  deck,  watching  the  dark  ship  ruahing 
through  the  waters,  and  trailing  after  her  a  *  v 

foam,  bespangled  with  phosphoric  stars, 
over  the  far  distant  East,  slowly  revealiof 
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sight,  the  marvellous  beauty  of  that  Land,  whose  poetry  first  dis- 
covered her  impersonation  and  divinity.  That  glorious  mytbol. 
ogy  rendered  Pantheism  objective,  and,  in  a  moment  like  thia^ 
would  have  recognised  the  god  of  day  rushing  along  the  path  thA 
Aurora  had  so  brightly  spread  for  his  reception.  Now  Nigfat 
furls  her  starry  standard,  and  retreats  before  the  shower  of 
Apollo's  golden  arrows :  and,  lo !  upon  Sunium's  marble  promon. 
tory  stands  revealed  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  first  fruits  of  his 
victory  over  darkness. 

In  such  ''  a  time,  and  clime,  and  spot,"  long  years,  with  all 
their  burthen,  pass  away  from  the  tranced  spirit ;  with  a  boy^s 
glad  heart  and  childhood's  enthusiasm,  we  gaze  on  the  glorioas 
scenery  that  surrounds  us,  as  Argolis,  ifigina,  Salamis,  and  the 
Immortal  Mountain  start  into  view.  Now  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
greets  us  like  some  well  remembered  vision ;  and,  rounding  the 
promontory  that  supports  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  we  glide  into 
the  harbour  of  the  Piraeus. 

Down  goes  the  anchor,  and  with  it  all  sentiment,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  This  renowned  harbour  is  exceedingly  matter  of.fact 
in  its  present  appearance.  Weli-slated  store-houses  and  custom- 
offices  line  the  quays :  commissionaires  from  various  hotels  per- 
secute  you  with  most  European  pertinacity :  and — by  the  shade 
of  Anacreon ! — ^there  is  a  ginshop  that  would  not  surprise  you  at 
Portsmouth ;  and  there  is  an  omnibus  waiting  to  whirl  you  along 
the  macadamized  road  to  Athens  at  sixpence  a  head !  The  smart 
phaeton  in  which  we  deposited  our  persons  was  not  more  classi- 
cal, except  in  name ;  but  the  coachman  wore  the  Greek  oostume, 
and  greaves  embroidered  after  the  most  approved  AchiHean 
fashion. 

The  six  miles  of  road  that  leads  to  Athens  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  one  travels  in  the  course  of  a  life,  notwithstanding 
the  omnibuses,  and  the  ginshops,  and  the  turnpike-gates.  As  we 
drive  along,  we  seem  to  recognise  each  feature  of  nature  and  of 
art,  so  long  familiar  to  the  imagination,  until  we  rattle  through  a 
town  which  might  escape  observation  at  Islington,  and  finally 
emerge  into  a  large  open  space,  terminated  by  the  shapeless 
palace  of  King  Otho.     This  square  is  enclosed  on  either  side  by 
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large  modern  hoiues,  one  of  which,  the  Hotel  d'Orient,  is  our 
destination. 

Since  Athens  has  been  gathered  into  the  European  family,  and 
restored  to  Christendom,  it  has  become  as  familiar  to  the  public 
as  Edinburgh.  It  would,  however,  be  too  late  at  this  period  of 
my  pilgrimage  to  aflect  fastidiousness  in  treading  upon  beaten 
ground ;  and  this  is  the  spot  above  all  others  on  which  I  should 
like  to  linger,  and,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  take  my  leave  of  the  gentle 
reader. 

Greece  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  I  have  an  earnest  desire 
to  revisit,  and  yet,  at  every  step  one  takes,  there  is  an  annoying — 
almost  a  painful — sense  of  incongruity  between  its  present  and  its 
past,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  hopeless  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 
In  Rome,  the  gradation  from  the  older  to  the  later  time  is  almost 
imperceptible ;  the  gods,  temples,  and  ceremonies  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  together  with  the  souls  of  men.  The  bronze 
statue  of  Jupiter  became  St.  Peter,  and  Juno  has  transmitted  her 
peacock  feathers  to  the  state  insignia  of  the  Pope ;  the  Tomb  of 
Adrian  has  resolved  itself  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  and, 
more  than  all  else,  the  vitality  of  Roman  art  connects  the  present 
with  the  past'.  Scarcely  had  the  awakened  taste  of  Europe  begun 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Pantheon,  when  Michael  Angelc 
exclaimed,  <^  I  will  place  it  in  the  air !"  and  kept  his  word  by 
crowning  St.  Peter's  church  with  such  another  for  a  dome.  Pe- 
trarch was  crowned  with  laurel  on  the  capitol  without  any  ap. 
parent  sense  of  ridicule;  Rienzi  ably  acted  the  character  of  the 
Last  of  the  Tribunes  ;  Painting  caught  the  mantle  which  Sculp- 
ture had  let  fall ;  and  Raphael's  pencil  realized  conceptions  as 
glorious  as  the  chisel  of  Phidias  had  ever  wrought. 

With  Greece  it  was  otherwise — in  her  fate  seemed  verified  the 
pagan  aphorism,  "  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young."  She  passed 
away  in  the  season  of  her  triumphant  youth ;  she  perished  in  her 
pride,  and,  through  the  night  of  ages  that  followed,  her  imperish- 
able name  alone  was  remembered.  Even  in  CsBsar's  triumph, 
he  "  spared  the  contemptible  living  only  for  the  sake  of  their 
gk>rious  dead." 

And  DOW,  a  Bavarian  king  and  an  alien  people  d  -  ^t  »re 

the  glory  of  ancienl  Greeoe!    Veriljr«  th^  aeem  !  Wva 
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playing  at  statesmen  and  soldiers,  and  no  place  will  senre 
their  game  but  Athena's  own  sacred  precincts.  Behold  the  firac 
fruits  of  resuscitated  Grecian  art — the  palace  of  King  Otfao. 
Full  in  the  sight  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  same  plain  ^th  tbe 
Temple  of  Theseus,  and  in  the  solemn  presence  of  that  of  Olympian 
Jove,  there  stands  a  huge,  white,  cubic  edifice  that  would  dis- 
grace  Trafalgar  Square :  of  the  Piraeus,  I  have  already  spoken  : 
on  the  Hill  of  the  Museeum,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  tbe  Acrop- 
olis, there  has  just  been  erected  an  observatory,  that  stands  in 
as  hideous  contrast  to  the  Parthenon  as  Caliban  to  Ariel.  Such 
are  the  first  and  most  prominent  objects  that  strike  a  stranger's 
eye,  and  they  are  characteristic  of  all  modem  Greece.  No  ooe 
can  blame  this  people  for  wishing  to  become  a  nation  ;  but  their 
ambition  to  become  ancient  Greeks,  and  to  make  the  Athens  of 
Otho  identical  with  that  of  Pericles,  is  fraught  with  embarrass- 
ment and  difficulty. 

Athens  is  rather  a  neat,  little,  modern  town ;  with  shops,  aad 
market-places,  and  porters,  and  hand-barrows,  and  horse-boys, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  are  fortunately  but  few  vestiges 
of  antiquity  enclosed  within  these  modem  walls,  and  the  two 
most  remarkable,  the  Porch  of  Adrian  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  do  not  suffer  much  from  their  position.  The  residences 
of  the  ministers  of  foreign  courts  form  a  quarter  by  themselves ; 
and  suburban  buildings  of  the  truest  cockney  fashion  are  rapidly 
extending  in  all  directions. 

My  first  impressions  of  Athens,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  were 
anything  but  satisfactory;  but  when  1  walked  a  few  hundred 
paces  out  of  the  noisy  city,  and  found  myself  in  a  solitude  as  deep 
as  that  of  the  Desert,  I  was  appeased ;  the  "  religion  of  the 
place"  came  over  me  once  more  as  I  stood  under  those  magnifi- 
cent  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  "  that  plead  so 
haughtily  for  times  gone  by."  Few  of  these  mighty  pillars  re- 
main, and  these  are  but  partially  connected  by  architrave  and 
entablature,  yet  they  form  the  most  imposing  ruin  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  vast  and  massy  monuments  of  Egypt  are  wanting  in 
the  majesty  and  grace  which  unite  that  beauty  to  sublimity,  with- 
out  which  the  latter  repels,  rather  than  invites  or  creates,  the 
sjrropathy   of  the  spectator.    Around  this  ruin  there  was  the 
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profoundest  silence,  and  it  stood  utterly  alone ;  there  was  not  a 
fallen  column  or  a  marble  splinter  there :  the  only  living  crea- 
ture  was  a  Turk,  whoso  barbaric  garb  harmonized,  to  my  mind 
at  least,  with  the  scene  in  which  I  found  him.  It  was  his  ruth- 
less race  that  had  made  Athens  desolate ;  it  was  owing  to  his 
brethren  that  this  Temple  stood  in  its  imposing  solitude,  for  their 
artillery  had  swept  away  all  the  modem  buildings  that  once  sur- 
rounded and  encumbered  it.  Moreover,  he  stood  there,  the  repre- ) 
sentative  of  those  great  eastern  hordes  whom  Athens  had  now,  , 
for  the  third  time,  expelled  from  her  sacred  precincts.  In  the 
days  when  Xerxes  or  Mahmoud  planted  their  standards  upon 
Grecian  ground,  the  figure  of  a  Persian  or  an  Osmanli  might 
seem  intrusive — but  now  my  turbaned  companion  stood  upon  that 
free  soil,  like  one  of  the  Caryatides  of  old — a  monument  of  his 
own  defeat. 

Athens,  the  smallest  metropolis  in  Europe,  has  for  its  suburbs 
edifices  that  have  been  a  marvel  and  a  model  to  the  whole  world. 
From  St.  Petersburgh  to  Washington,  there  is  not  an  attempt  at 
ornamental  architecture  that  docs  not  claim  descent  from  some 
one  or  other  of  these  immortal  structures.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  them,  but  merely  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  scenes  of 
interest  lying  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Athens. 

From  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  we  passed  under  the  Arch  of 
Adrian  to  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which  is  encumbered  by 
hovels;  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  the 
Odeum  of  Regilla ;  thence  by  a  winding  path  to  the  Acropolis. 

This  was  the  great  altar  of  the  country,  on  which  were  depos- 
ited the  most  precious  offerings  of  art  that  human  genius  ever 
realized.  Its  presiding  deity  was  the  Groddess  of  the  Mind,  in 
whose  Phidian  statue  her  own  inspiration  was  divinely  evidenced. 
This  was  the  Minerva  Parthenos,  which  overlooked  all  Greece 
and  the  outer  world;  while  Practical  Wisdom  (or  Common 
Sense  ?)  had  its  representative  in  Minerva  Polias,  whose  statue 
"  looked  at  home,''  and  kept  watch  over  the  city. 

On  entering  by  the  propyliea,  the  first  object  of  interest  b  the 
beautiful  little  temple  of  Victory,  which  was  built  to  commemo- 
rate the  expulsion  of  th^  '  "^^  under  Mardonius  ; 
slrange  to  say,  on  the  r  m  invaders  unde« 
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Mahmoud,  this  temple  came  again  appropriately  to  light ;  it 
lescued  from  the  debris  caused  by  various  si^es,  and  is  now 
stored  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  to  its  original  site. 

The  first  object  that  strikes  one  afVer  passing  this  little  fime  n 
the  tall  Frank  Tower  whose  removal  has  been  so  much  debated. 
Notwithstanding  its  heterogeneous  appearance,  it  would  be  much 
missed ;  its  e^ct  at  a  little  distance  is  excellent,  and  its  removKl 
would  leave  a  blank  which  there  is  nothing  to  fill  up. 

The  Parthenon  occupies  the  Southern  side  of  the  AcropoliB» 
but  seems  to  pervade  it  all,  as  it  were,  with  its  own  surpaasing 
beauty,  and  to  monopolize  that  natural  altar,  so  that  all  its  other 
temples  seem  subservient  to  that  one.  It  is  admirably  chaste,  ms 
becomes  its  virginal  dedication,  but  the  friezes  that  surmount  the 
simplicity  of  those  columns  contain  the  most  exquisite  sculpture 
in  the  world.  This  temple  has  been  repaired  as  far  as  its  own 
ruins  afforded  materials,  but  no  substitute  can  supply  their  place 
where  wanting.  What  a  proud  tribute  to  ancient  art  is  this  im- 
possibility to  restore  what  Time  or  Lord  Elgin  has  removed ;  it 
reminds  one  of  the  genii-built  palace  of  Aladdin,  wherein  one 
window  was  left  unfinished,  which  all  the  wealth  and  art  of  the 
East  were  unable  to  make  equal  to  the  others. 

The  work  of  renovation  still  goes  on,  but  scantily  through 
want  of  funds ;  meanwhile,  the  scaffoldings,  and  prepared  mate- 
rials, and  assorted  fragments,  give  the  Acropolis  the  appearance 
of  something  between  a  mason's  yard  and  a  museum. 

The  view  from  hence  is  magnificent :  it  is  not  merely  that  the 
features  of  the  scenery  around  are  as  beautiful,  as  they  are  elo. 
quent  with  a  thousand  memories  ;  but  the  climate  invests  all  na. 
lure  with  such  varied  and  exquisite  colouring,  as  one  only  set's 
in  the  sunset  landscapes  of  "  cloudlaud''  in  lliese  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  scanty  stream  of  the  Cephissus,  the  heathy  inoun* 
tain  of  Hymettus,  the  barren  summit  of  Pentelicus,  the  olive- 
groves,  the  grassy  plains,  the  distant  sea,  all  are  invested  with 
a  marvellous  light,  as  gorgeous  as  a  painted  window,  yet  as  deli- 
cate as  the  complexion  of  a  changing  cheek. 

We  will  not  linger  on  the  Hill  of  the  Museum,  or  eveli  on  tliat 
of  the  Nymphs,  but  let  us  pause  a  moment  on  the  Pnyx,  whence  all 
oratory  derives  its  models  as  architecture  does  from  the  Acropolis. 
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The  Bema,  ftom  which  Demosthenes  thundered  against  Maoedony 
might  be  taken  for  an  altar,  but  for  Its  tradition :  it  is  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  surrounded  by  steps,  on  which  sate  the 
Prytanes — the  Athenian  house  of  lords.  Beneath  is  a  platform 
capable  of  containing  6,000  men — the  commons  of  the  old  Re- 
public. The  fiema,  whence  the  orators  harangued  the  people, 
commanded  in  very  ancient  times  a  wide  view  of  earth  and  sea ; 
but  the  thirty  tyrants,  fearing  the  powerful  appeals  to  freedom 
and  to  Salamis  that  its  position  suggested  and  gave  efl^  to,  had 
'  it  cut  down  to  its  present  elevation,  which  looks  only  upon  Athens 
and  the  surrounding  plain  \  it  was  &om  this  last,  however,  that 
Demosthenes  hurled  those  '*  winged  words,"  more  terriUe  to 
Philip  than  the  swords  that  they  evoked. 

What  a  strangely  glorious,  contemptible  people  were  those  old 
Athenians ! — ^now  like  gods  arming  themselves  for  Marathon,  or 
abandoning  their  worshipped  Athens  for  the  "  wooden  walls"  that 
fought  round  Salamis ;  now  like  children,  intoxicated  with  suc- 
cess, or  prostrated  by  defeat ;  swayed  by  the  meanest  passions  of 
jealousy  and  avarice ;  banishing  an  Aristides,  robbing  friendly 
colonies,  and  leaving  a  Miltiades  to  die  in  chains. 

Yet,  let  us  not  forget  all  we  owe  to  this  wonderful  people ; 
*<  how  much  more  has  the  little  peaceful  Athens  done  for  the 
world  than  that  raging  giant  Rome  !"*  The  earliest  and  bright- 
est associations  of  the  young  heart  are  connected  with  the  name 
of  Greece :  in  her  sublime  story  the  boy  first  finds  his  task  be- 
come an  inspiration  ;  imder  its  spell,  heroic  instincts  become  de- 
veloped, patriotism  becomes  devotion,  and  the  love  of  Freedom  a 
quenchless  passion. 

If  Greece  accomplished  the  most  heroic  deeds,  her  eloquent 
language  first  rendered  them  immortal ;  justly  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  the  Mind  stood  supreme  among  the  monuments  of 
Freedom's  and  of  Greece's  triumphs ;  for  the  orator  first  inspired, 
and  the  historian  recorded  them — in  itself  another  inspiration.  It 
was  Grecian  poets  who  first  perceived  and  translated  to  the  world 
its  own  exquisite  beauty  ;  and  to  her  sculptors  it  was  first  reveal- 
ed that  there  slept,  enveloped  in  the  Parian  marble,  thoee  ideal 
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forms  of  grace,  and  strength,  and  loveliness,  which  it  required 
but  their  chisel  to  discover  and  awaken. 

A  rugged  rocky  eminence  rises  between  the  Pnyz  and  the 
Acropolis ;  this  is  the  Areopagus,  whereon  Paul  preached  with 
power  on  the  very  throne  of  eloquence,  and  denounced  idolatry 
in  the  midst  of  idols.  With  a  mythology  that  made  deities  as 
numerous  as  the  attributes  of  the  Creator,  how  mournful  and  full 
of  meaning  was  that  Atheiiian  altar  <<  to  the  unknown  God  !" 

We  descend  to  a  lower  platform,  whereon  stands  the  Temple  ol 
Theseus,  which  Time  seems  to  have  swept  over  with  his  wing, 
and  not  his  scythe.  Indeed,  at  a  little  distance  it  is  scaix^ly  d». 
tinguisbable  from  its  imitation  in  Edinburgh,  except  by  the  deli- 
cate "  neutral  tint"  that  has  stolen  over  its  once  white  marble. 

The  Cephissus,  which  formerly  arrested  the  march  of  the  Per- 
sian  army,  now  trickles  languidly  along  its  shrunken  course ;  the 
Ilyssus  exists  no  longer,  but  a  torrent-like  line  of  oleanders  seems 
still  to  fill  its  course  with  verdant  waves  and  rosy  foam.  The 
olive  and  the  fig-tree  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  hills  are 
naked,  except  where  the  Hymettus  heath  still  blossoms  for  its 
bees.  These  hills  were  once  thickly  covered  with  wild  wood,  and 
would  soon  be  so  again,  but  that  the  peasants  bum  them  down,  in 
order  to  apply  their  ashes  to  their  exhausted  soil. 

Modem  Greece  appeared  to  me  to  be  full  of  promise,  notwith- 
standing her  factious  people,  and  her  puerile  king.  Otho  was 
doubtless  a  most  unfortunate  choice,  as  monarch  of  an  infiint 
state ;  and  it  is  said  that  King  Leopold  now  deeply  repents  not 
having  accepted  the  offer  of  the  throne  of  Greece.  WiUi  his  tal- 
ents, his  experience,  and  his  moderation,  he  might  have  already 
found  himself  the  king  of  a  great  people,  and  not  impossibly  have 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  the  empire  of  the  Palceologi. 

The  present  sovereign  of  Greece  does  not  seem  possessed  of 
one  kingly  quality.  Educated  with  a  view  to  a  cardinal's  hat, 
his  Jesuit  tutors  are  not  perhaps  responsible  for  his  royal  acquire- 
ments, but  Europe  has  already  had  fearful  instances  of  the  result 
of  such  an  education.  Until  the  late  revolution,  Otho  was  the 
most  despotic  monarch  in  Christendom ;  of  the  parliament  so  long 
promised  and  so  solemnly  guaranteed,  there  was  no  trace ;  the 
oounoil  was  composed  of  his  creatures,  whose  tenure  of  office  de» 
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pended  on  his  will ;  Bavarians  monopolized  every  place  of  trust, 
honour,  or  emolument ;  all  claims  of  service  established  in  the 
War  of  Independence  were  set  at  nought ;  and  those  who  ranked 
as  princes  in  the  tented  field  found  themselves  undistinguished 
and  unnoticed  at  the  court  of  the  monarch  whom  they  had  placed 
upon  the  throne. 

The  two  great  national  mortgages  afford  no  interest  to  the 
bondholders ;  Rothschild  only  secures  his  repayment  by  the  guar- 
antee of  the  three  great  powers.  The  civil  list  amounts  to  about 
j£36,000  per  annum,  and  the  king  retains  his  Bavarian  apanage 
of  JE7,000  a-year. 

Tlie  population  of  Greece  does  not  amount  to  above  900,000 
souls,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fecundity  of  the  people,  is 
daily  diminishing,  owing  to  emigration.  When  the  independence 
of  Greece  was  first  declared,  numbers  of  Fanariot  (or  Constanti- 
nopolitan)  Greeks  repaired  to  their  own  country,  "but,  finding  the 
despotism  and  oppression  there  more  galling  than  in  the  Turkish 
provinces,  they  returned  hastily  to  the  Sultan's  rule. 

There  are  about  12,000,000  of  acres  contained  within  the 
boundaries  as  defined  by  the  three  great  Powers ;  of  these  more 
than  half  are  comprised  in  the  Morea.  It  is  computed  that 
5,000,000  of  people  could  find  ample  subsistence  in  this  highly- 
favoured  country,  if  its  resources  were  fairly  developed.  There 
is  not  a  landed  proprietor  in  Greece  worth  £500  a-year :  the 
revenues  of  the  church  were  all  confiscated  in  the  revolution,  and 
the  clergy  are  at  present  poorly  paid  by  the  government,  or  rather 
by  the  king.  Some  Englishmen  have  settled  in  the  Negropoot 
and  other  parts  of  Greece,  but,  owing  to  the  taxes  and  other  draw- 
backs,  they  do  not  receive  above  one-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  their 
purchase-money. 

The  people  are  sober,  intelligent,  and  easily  governed :  their 
passion  is  for  constitutional  rights  and  education.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  observe  their  zeal  for  their  native  literature,  and  their 
anxiety  to  restore  their  language  to  its  ancient  purity.  The 
schools  are  eagerly  filled  by  hundreds  of  little  Demotheneses, 
Miltiadeses,  Aspasias,  and  other  immortal  names. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  American  episcopal  missionaries,  have  per- 
haps done  more  for  Greeoe  than  all  the  W  ^ ; 
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the  Scriptures,  and  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian 

are  taught  without  reference  to  any  particular  creed,  and  this 

mode  of  education  is  unopposed  by  any  party.* 

A  handsome  university  has  been  erected  at  Athens,  and  endow. 
ed  by  public  subscription ;  but  the  king,  as  usual,  laid  hands 
upon  it,  and  appropriated  all  the  patronage  to  himself.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  endeavours  that  Greece  has  always  made, 
through  all  her  disadvantages,  to  cultivate  that  literature  to  which 
her  poverty-stricken  people  still  fondly  cling  as  by  an  instinct. 
Joannina  was  famous  for  its  schools  one  hundred  years  ago,  under 
Methodius,  and  recently,  ''under  Athanasius,  Psalida,  and 
Yalano."!  Daniel  of  Patmoe  had  a  school  of  repute  in  that 
island  ;  and  Scio  and  Athens  have  preserved  their  colleges  through 
all  the  disastrous  vicissitudes  of  Turkish  rule  and  civil  war. 

A  late  ingenious  and  philosophic  traveller  has  observed  that  re- 
generated  Gre^e  ''  is  but  a  pensioner  of  the  culture  which  the 
rest  of  Europe  has  learned  by  long  labour  and  the  friction  of 

ages Nothing  they  have  learnt,  nothing  they  have  to 

learn,  is  their  own."  Surely,  in  applying  themselves  to  the 
oratory,  poetry,  and  philosophy  of  the  West,  they  but  reclaim  their 
own.  To  them  we  were  indebted  for  our  first,  best,  intellectual 
culture  ;  and  if  we  can  give  it  back  to  them  wiUi  interest,  aAer 
the  lapse  of  ages,  they  may  fairly  claim  it  as  an  honourable  deU. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Greece  has  never  received  sufficient  credit 
for  her  gallant  and  successful  struggle  against  her  Turkish  op. 
pressors :  it  was  the  most  heroic  strife  of  modem  times,  and  is 
only  to  be  compared  to  that  now  carried  on  by  the  brave  Circas. 
sians,  to  whom  may  Heaven  vouchsafe  a  like  successful  issue ! 
Under  the  Turkish  domination,  the  Greeks  consisted  of  the  war. 
rior  people  of  the  hills  and  the  trampled  ser&  of  the  Plain.  The 
former  never  have  been  conquered,  though  assailed  in  turn  by  the 
Byzantine,  Catalan,  Venetian,  and  Osmanli.  If  the  blood  of  an* 
cient  Greece  does  not  flow  in  their  veins,  her  spirit  is  alive  in 

*  l^e  HoDoorattle  Mn.  Dawton  Darner,  in  her  fively  and  spirited  *'  Diary," 
has  some  interesting  notices  of  these  schools,  whieh  were  dosed  yrbesL  I 
at  Athens. 

t  Qnarteiiy  Review,  vol  33,  |k  857. 
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their  hearts,  and  many  a  battle  scene  of  the  late  fight  for  freedom 
displayed  tlie  classic  character,  as  well  as  the  heroism,  of  the  men 
of  Thermopyle  and  Marathmi. 

When  Missolonghi  was  beleaguered  by  the  Turkish  forces, 
Marco  Botzaris  commanded  a  garrison  of  about  twelve  hundred 
men,  who  had  barely  fortifications  enough  to  form  breastworks. 
Intelligence  reached  the  Greek  leaders  that  the  Egyptian  army, 
under  Ismail  Pasha,  was  about  to  form  a  junction  with  the  for- 
midable besieging  host.  A  parade  was  ordered:  the  garrison, 
*'  faint  and  few,  but  fearless  still,''  scarcely  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand men.  Marco  Botzaris  told  them  of  the  destruction  that  im- 
pended  over  Missolonghi,  proposed  a  sortie,  and  announced  that  it 
should  consist  only  of  volunteers,  as  the  expedition  was  a  ^*  for- 
lorn hope."  Volunteers ! — the  whole  garrison  stepped  forward  as 
one  man  and  demanded  the  post  of  honour  and  of  death.  "  I  will 
only  take  the  Thermopylce  number,"  said  their  leader,  and  se- 
lected the  three  hundred  who  were  nearest  to  him. 

In  the  dead  of  night  this  devoted  band  marched  out  in  six  di- 
visions, and  placed  tliemselves,  in  profound  silence,  round  the 
Turkish  camp.  Their  orders  were  simply — **  when  you  hear  my 
bugle  blow,  seek  me  in  the  Pasha's  tent.'' 

Marco  liotzaris,  disguised  as  an  Albanian  bearing  despatches 
to  the  Pasha  from  the  Egyptian  army,  passed  unquestioned 
through  the  Turkish  camp,  and  was  only  arrested  by  the  sentinels 
round  the  Pasha's  tent,  who  informed  him  that  he  must  wait  till 
morning.  Then  wildly  through  the  stillness  of  the  night  that 
bugle  blew :  faithfully  it  was  echoed  from  without ;  and  the  war- 
cry  of  the  avenging  Greek  broke  upon  the  startled  Moslem's  ear. 
From  every  side  that  terrible  storm  seemed  to  burst  at  once : 
shrieks  of  agony  and  terror  swelled  the  tumult ;  the  Turks  fled 
in  all  directions ;  and  the  Grecian  leader  was  soon  surrounded 
oy  his  comrades.  Struck  to  the  groiud  by  a  musket-ball,  he  had 
himself  raised  on  tlie  shoulders  of  two  Greeks,  and,  thus  sup- 
ported, he  pressed  on  the  flying  enemy.  A  bullet  pierced  his 
brain  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  ;  but  Missolonghi  was  saved, 
and  the  delivery  of  Greece  begun. 


Shortly  afterwards,  Missolonghi  was  a*^  all 
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hope  of  successful  resistance  had  vanished.  The  small  reninaat 
of  the  garrison,  placing  their  wives  and  children  in  their  centre, 
cut  their  way  at  midnight  through  the  Turkish  army,  and  escaped 
to  the  mountains.  The  aged,  and  wounded,  and  infirm,  alone  re- 
mained with  some  women  and  children.  These  assembled  rooiid 
the  powder-magazine,  and  calmly  waited 

**  Till  morning's  light 

Should  rise,  and  giro  them  light  to  die.** 

• 

At  the  first  dawn,  the  Turks  stormed  the  now  almost  defence- 
less  fortifications,  received  one  faint  volley  from  the  Greeks,  and 
rushed  on  to  the  work  of  slaughter.  A  wounded  veteran  smiled 
grimly  as  he  saw  them  come ;  with  one  hand  he  beckoned  them 
on,  with  the  other  he  fired  his  pistol  into  the  powder-magazine. 
The  explosion  annihilated  friend  and  foe:  the  remains  of  the 
heroic  garrison  perished,  but,  Samson-like,  they  involved  their 
enemies  in  their  own  destruction.  The  name  of  Missolooghi, 
destroyed,  but  thus  destroyed,  became  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Grecian  cause. 


One  more  anecdote,  and  I  have  done.  A  detachment  of  one 
hundred  Greeks  was  hemmed  in  by  a  division  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  one  of  the  defiles  of  the  Morea.  They  were  summoned 
to  surrender,  but  they  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  march  away 
with  all  the  honours  of  war.  This  was  of  course  refused.  Night 
was  drawing  on,  and  the  attack  was  postponed  till  the  follow, 
ing  morning.  One  Greek  alone  passed  over  to  the  Turks ;  be 
bore  a  commission  from  his  comrades  to  tell  their  oountiymen 
that  they  had  died  in  the  cause  of  Greece.  When  morning  rose, 
the  Pasha  found  that  they  had  thrown  up  a  breastwork,  and  pre- 
sented a  very  formidable  appearance.  He  then  offered  them  a 
free  passage,  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms.  "  It  is  too 
late,"  said  their  leader  to  the  aide-de-camp.  '*  Go  tell  your  gen* 
eral  how  you  found  us."  They  had  unwound  their  silken  sashe?, 
and  firmly  bound  themselves  to  each  other,  limb  to  limb,  so  that 
their  line  must  remain  unbroken  even  in  death.  The  onslaught 
took  place :  seven  hundred  Turks  fell  before  the  last  Greek  was 
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sabred ;  and  an  officer  told  me  that  long  afterwards  he  had  gone 
to  see  the  spot,  and  found  the  bleached  skeletons  of  that  gallant 
band  still  bound  together  by  each  silken  sash. 


I  only  mention  these  anecdotes  as  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of 
that  war :  similar  instances  of  self-devotion  frequently  took  place  ; 
and  the  daring  of  the  Greek  sailor  was  no  less  conspicuous  than 
that  of  the  Klefl  and  Palikar.* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  Greece,  with  a  male  population 
amounting  scarcely  to  the  number  of  the  Sultan's  army,  dis- 
united, ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  without  money,  resources,  or 
assistance,  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  and  Egyptian 
army,  and  wrested  freedom  from  their  powerful  oppressor.  This 
is  all  that  History  will  remember :  she  will  cast  away  the  petty 
details  of  treason,  jealousy,  and  peculation,  that  probably  darken- 
ed the  day  of  Marathon  as  well  as  that  of  Missolonghi ;  and  only 
tell  that  Greece,  after  the  lapse  of  three  and  twenty  centuries, 
vindicated  the  glorious  fame  and  freedom  of  the  past. 

Until  September  23rd,  1843,  Greece  exhibited  a  tyranny  as 
despotic  as  any  in  the  East :  patiently  and  perse veringly  she  had 
striven  to  obtain  from  her  Bavarian  king  the  freedom  so  hardly 
wrung  from  a  Moslem  oppressor.  Otho  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such 
meek  remonstrance.  The  Great  Powers  declined  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  Grecian  people  and  the  Prince  who  had  been  their  lib. 


"  Palikar  (or  hero)  wm  the  appeUation  of  the  meroben  of  the  AnnatoU. 
Thifl  was  a  militia  of  mountaineeia,  eatablkhed  by  the  Byzauttne  emperon, 
and  self-coMtituicd  and  continued  under  the  Ottoman  empire.  Greece,  ezda- 
■▼e  of  the  Morea,  wai  divided  into  seventeen  ArmatoUka :  the  leaden  of  each 
hand  were  called  Ptotopalikari.  Klefl  (or  robber)  was  considered  a  prood  title: 
il  was  aasamed  by  those  who  prefened  open  rebellion  and  a  maraodiiig  life  (• 
a  peaceable  snbjection  under  their  Turkish  invaden :  they  had  no  home,  ex- 
cept some  place  of  rendezvous ;  they  were  active,  hardy,  endnring,  and  piooi, 
after  their  fashion.  It  was  feared  that  these  wild  mountaineers  would  prove 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  control,  when  their  lawless  habits  were  fotcad 
to  give  way  to  oivilisatioD  and  order :  they  have  proved,  however,  to  be  far 
better  materiab  for  a  people  than  was  expected ;  and  as  hi  war  they  displayed 
a  firmness,  so  in  peace  they  display  an  eneigy  and  mdustiy,  far  supetwr  to 
that  of  the  people  of  the  plains. 
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eral  and  only  oontribation  to  Uie  welfiue  of  this  restored 
of  the  European  family. 

Then  the  Athenian  people  rose ;  not  with  the  fierce,  impeti 
passion  that  might  have  been  expected  from  their  excitable  and  inja. 
red  race ;  but  calmly,  sternly,  and  irresistibly.  Lord  Charlenxnt 
has  observed  that  a  revolution  will  always  be  more  or  less  saa- 
guinary,  as  the  people  are  more  slavish  or  more  civilized  ;  and 
thus  it  was  at  Athens.  The  songs  of  Harmodias  and  Aristogvi. 
ton  had  been  often  chanted  in  the  streets ;  but  no  word  of  vefi- 
geance  is  now  spoken,  as  the  Grecians  gather  at  midnight  nnind 
Otho's  palace.  Revenge  b  merged  in  a  far  higher  purpose  :  they 
are  met  as  slaves  ;  before  they  separate  they  will  be  free.  The 
king  sends  to  inquire  the  cause  of  their  assembling :  his  aide-de. 
camp  finds  the  palace  is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  bayonets,  be- 
yond which  the  dark  masses  of  the  people  gather  in  silence. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?"  was  the  simple  question  aaked.  ^  A 
constitution,"  was  the  brief  reply,  as  Calerges  placed  in  the  ani- 
de-camp's  hand  the  following  requisition :  "  That  the  States- 
General  be  summoned ;  that  the  Bavarians  be  banished  the  king- 
dom ;  that  the  ministry  be  dismissed.'*  The  people  await  their 
answer  in  profound  silence.  At  length  the  aid-de-camp  reappears, 
and  informs  the  assembly  "  that  his  majesty  requires  two  months 
to  consider  their  demands." — "Within  two  hourSf  sir,"  replied 
Calerges,  "  we  must  have  the  king's  decision.  We  have  no  wish 
to  harm  his  person,  should  he  refuse :  he  shall  be  escorted  in  all 
honour  to  the  Pirseus,  where  a  ship  is  prepared  for  his  reception : 
should  he  accede  to  our  demands,  he  is  still  our  sovereign,  and  we 
his  loyal  subjects."     The  ordonnance  was  signed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  though  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had 
been  in  disfavour  at  a  court  in  which  his  manly  and  sUraightfbr. 
ward  character  prevented  him  from  being  popular,  he  was  sent 
for  immediately  by  the  king,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution ; 
and  I  imagine  that  its  final  adjustment  was  not  a  little  owing  to 
the  sagacity  and  firmness  of  the  British  minister. 

This  revolution  took  place  a  few  days  afler  I  lefl  Athens. 
Whilst  I  remained  there,  the  king  and  queen  drove  or  rode  out, 
without  any  guards,  every  evening  at  sunset.  The  forroert  though 
far  from  handsome,  looked  well  in  the  beautiful  Greek  dreas,  and 
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oarefuUy  returned  the  salute  of  every  citizen.  The  latter  has  a 
fine  figure  and  commanding  presence.  It  is  said  that,  when  a 
child,  she  used  to  pore  with  delight  over  the  romantic  history  of 
Greece,  and  longed  to  visit  a  country  which  had  deeply  impressed 
her  imagination.  Time  sped  on,  and  brought  Otho  and  his  crown 
to  her  feet.* 

The  chief  object  of  attraction,  however,  in  the  royal  cavalcade, 
was  Mademoiselle  Botzaris,  daughter  of  the  hero  of  Missolon- 
ghi.  She  is  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  Europe.  The  simplicity  of  her  dress,  which 
consisted  of  an  Elnglish  riding-^  ress  and  the  crimson  cap  of  her 
country,  served  to  set  off  her  classic  beauty  to  advantage. 

The  Greeks  are  the  handsomest  race  of  men  I  have  ever  seen, 
while  their  women  are  very  much  the  reverse.  The  dress  of  the 
former,  together  with  their  graceful,  manly  bearing,  contributes 
much  to  the  imposing  effect  of  their  appearance.  They  wear  a 
crimson  cap,  with  a  long  blue  tassel,  a  purple  or  dark  green 
jacket  over  a  richly-embroidered  waistcoat,  a  very  voluminous 
white  kilt  descending  below  the  knee,  and  tightly  girded  round 
the  waist  with  a  Syrian  scarf ;  embroidered  greaves  complete  the 
costume. 

The  newspapers,  advertisements,  public  regulations,  and  all 
official  documents,  are  written  in  classic  Greek ;  the  language  of 
the  people  is  making  vigorous  eflforts  to  attain  to  its  pristine  purity, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  desire  of  the  people  'of  all  ages  for 
education. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  transferred  to  Byzantium,  the 
emigrants  strove  to  dignify  their  new  localities  with  old  names 
and  associatkms.  Thus  the  metropolitan  province  was  called 
Romelia,  the  language  Romaic,  and  the  trifling  undulations  of  the 
city  the  Seven  Hilb.  The  Greece  that  is  now  reappearing  goes 
at  once  to  the  fountain-head  of  history,  and  seeks  to  unite  herself 
to  her  glorious  youth.  When  I  first  iband  myself  at  Athens,  this 
aspiration  appeared  to  me  as  hopeless  in  its  end,  as  ridiculous  in 
its  means.     The  more  I  saw  and  heard,  however,  the  less  vision- 


•  Tb*  Ua^  k  a  Romsa  CsllMlfte.  the  Qaeaa  a  Lothomn,  aad  the 
OiMld  they  have  say )  sra  to  be  edoeatsd  ia  tks  ittasl  sf  Ihs  Qmk 
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ary  appeared  to  be  that  hope ;  and  I  left  Athens  with  the  briief 
that  the  Cross  might  yet  replace  the  Crescent*  on  the  dome  of  Sl 
Sophia's  before  another  century  shall  have  passed  away. 


My  last*  evening  at  Athens  was  come,  and  I  repaired  Id  the 
ruins  of  Jupiter's  Temple,  when  the  magical  glow  of  a  GreeiaLs 
sunset  was  bathing  those  immortal  hills  in  a  violet  or  purple  lifbi 
that  slowly  and  imperceptibly  alternated  on  height  or  glen.  Tbe 
majestic  columns  of  the  Temple  towered  into  the  ambrosial  air. 
pale  but  flushed  with  the  deep  radiance  of  the  sky,  that  softened 
down  all  thought  of  ruin  from  the  scene,  and  only  left  it  reverenoe. 
Jove's  own  bright  star  was  visible  through  the  pillared  vista  ot 
his  Temple,  and  shone  upon  the  ancient  sanctuary  as  if  it  ve.*^ 
its  Sheckinah.  And  even  thus,  in  the  Elder  World,  every  star 
was  the  type  of  some  deity,  who  veiled  his  presence  under  tba: 
bright  sign ;  as  every  mountain  had  its  OretJ,  and  every  strearj 
its  Nymph,  and  every  aspect  of  the  Beautiful  its  angel. 

The  sense  of  omnipresence  that  this  Pantheism  superinducea 
must  have  exercised  an  active  influence  on  the  imaginative  Gseek: 
every  spot  of  his  adored  country  was  holy,  or  haunted  ground : 
every  hill  an  altar,  every  cave  a  sanctuary.  When  he  left  hia 
country,  the  traveller  or  the  exile  also  left  his  gods  behind  hiiii, 
and  became  excommunicate  by  expatriation. 

It  is  said  that  the  Grecian  mothers,  by  being  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  the  perfect  forms  of  painting  and  sculpture,  became 
.  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Beautiful,  and  transmitted  to  their 
race  that  grace  and  loveliness  which  seem  almost  peculiar  to  the* 
antique.  Thus  also  the  Athenian  youth,  whose  infant  eyes  fir^ 
opened  upon  scenes  consecrated  to  heroism,  philosophy,  and  poetry : 


•  (( The  Crawent  was  the  smybol  of  the  city  of  Bynntiun,  and  was  acbpted 
by  the  Turks.  This  device  is  of  voiy  ancient  ofigin,  as  appears  fiam  aeTvnl 
medals,  and  took  its  rise  fitun  an  event  thus  related  by  a  native  of  ByxnntiiinL 
<  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  meeting  with  great  diffieultitt  m 
carrying  on  the  siege  of  this  city,  set  the  workmen  one  dark  night  to  iind^r> 
mine  the  walls.  Luckily  for  the  besieged,  a  young  moon  suddenly  appearing, 
discovered  the  design,  which  accordingly  miscarned ;  in  acknowltdgiiwat 
whereof  the  Byzantines  erected  a  statue  to  Diana,  and  the  Cieseent  became 
the  symbol  of  their  state.'"— A.  P. 
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whose  first  intelligence  was  imbued  with  the  sublime  teaching  ot 
the  Porch  or  Grove  ;  who  looked  hourly  upon  the  plains  of  Mar- 
athon, or  the  gulph  of  Salamis — ^their  minds  likewise  became 
naturally  imbued  with  the  qualities  of  such  a  soil,  and  reproduced 
from  generation  to  generation  the  fruits  of  the  last. 

But  I  must  not  linger  here ;  I  myself,  owing  to  a  severe  illness^ 
obtained  but  a  glimpse  at  Athens,  and  carried  away  with  me  an 
earnest  desire  to  revisit  it.  The  manifold  associations  which  its 
scenery  has  such  power  to  reawaken,  its  delicious  climate,  the 
interesting  study  that  its  young  empire  presents,  serve  to  render 
a  residence  here  the  most  desirable  of  any  continental  city  that  I 
know. 

It  has  frequently  been  deplored  that  Nauplia,  or  even  the  Pirseus, 
was  not  chosen  to  be  the  site  of  the  new  city  instead  of  Athens.  It 
is  well  that  regenerated  Greece  should  found  her  hope  and  string 
her  energies  with  the  lofty  Platonic  faith  of  a  glorious,  though 
perhaps  a  visionary,  Past  that  may  be  realized  in  her  future :  but 
the  city  of  Pericles  is  dangerous  trial-ground  for  a  Bavarian  king, 
and  the  Phidian  temples  somewhat  discouraging  to  modem  archi- 
tecture. 

Greece  may  yet  attain  to  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  but 
never  to  her  ancient  fame.  At  Nauplia,  or  the  Piraeus,  Greece 
might  become  great,  and  men  might  wonder  at  her  greatness ; 
but  at  Athens  she  is  her  own  most  formidable  rival.  In  the 
shadow  of  the  Acropolis,  at  the  Bema  of  Demosthenes,  among 
the  groves  of  Academus,  what  shall  modem  art,  oratory,  or  phi- 
losophy  avail  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  is  but  the  sentiment  of  the  place  that  is  sinned 
against ;  modem  Athens  may  soon  have  a  glory  of  her  owih— 
freedom  as  perfecty  and  &r  more  catholic*  than  of  yore,  may  yet 
flourish  on  the  Cecropian  plains ;  and  a  prosperous  commerce  fill 
the  harbour  of  the  Pineus.  This  is  no  longer  a  mere  vision,  and 
its  realization  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  those  to  whom 
her  ancient  name  and  fame  are  dear. 


We  sailed  at  sunrise,  and  reached  the  isthmus  of  Cormth  about 
•  Atbew  of  Pericl«  oontaiiied  1».000  citiMs,  Slid  400,^ 
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nooa :  our  course  lay  through  the  gulph.  The  aoeueiy  of 
shore  was  beautiful ;  the  mountaifls  of  Paniassua  and  Cithfleroa 
were  in  view ;  the  islands  of  .£gina  and  SUlRmi^  were  before  us, 
and  at  length  the  Citadel  of  Corinth,  whereon  scarce  a  ruin  re- 
mains  to  tell  of  earth's  most  voluptuous  city.  We  crosaed  the 
isthmus  by  a  road  of  six  miles  in  length,  and,  re>eaibarking  at 
Lutraki,  ran  down  the  Gulph  of  Lepanto  to  Patras.  The  next 
evening  we  past  Missolonghi,  and  stood  out  into  the  Adriatic 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE   IONIAN   UXJLNDfl. 

Homh  for  the  Spirit  of  England ! 

The  bold,  the  tme,  the  free, 
Who  itretcheth  hie  hend 
With  a  king's  command 

AU  oyer  the  circling  lea ! 

Bakkt  Cornwall. 

Trb  same  delightful  climate,  the  same  serene,  unclouded 
nights,  the  fresh,  breezy,  radiant  mornings,  and  soft,  sweet,  pen- 
sive evening^of  the  land  we  had  left,  followed  us  over  the  Adri- 
atic Sea. 

Long  after  Missolonghi  had  past  from  our  view,  it  haunted  our 
memories  as  the  last  scene  of  interest  in  glorious  Greece.  It  is 
now  become  classic  ground,  as  the  death -scene  of  the  Poet  who 
preached,  and  the  Hero  who  fought  for  her  sacred  cause.  Byron's 
remains  have  been  removed  to  England,  but  Botzaris  sleeps  where 
he  fell — 

"  dying,  as  hearta  like  hie  ihoald  die, 
In  the  hot  clasp  of  Victory.** 

There  are  no  words  in  poetry  more  pathetic  than  those  which 
Byron  wrote  at  Missolonghi,  on  his  last  birthday,  breathing  through 
their  melody  a  spirit  of  utter  sadness  so  mournfully  contrasted  with 
the  brilliant  and  daring  genius  that  inspired  them.  Even  this 
last  sad  hope  was  defeated : 


**  Seek  oat— 4efli  often  sought  than  fonnd— 
A  soldier's  grave  ;  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  gromid. 
And  take  thy  rest*' 
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He  lingered  unaccountably  at  Cephalonia,  when  be  might  have 
fought  gloriously  with  Marco  Botzaris ;  and  died  of  quackery  at 
Missolonghi,  when  he  should  have  been  storming  the  castle  of 
Lepanto  with  his  Suliotes.     Nevertheless — 

**  0*er  the  grave  of  Childe  Harold  Greek  maiden  shall  weep. 
In  his  own  native  land  liis  loved  relics  shall  sleep 

With  tlie  bones  of  the  bravest  and  best : 
His  name  shall  go  down  to  the  latest  of  tim»-~ 
Fame  tell  how  he  fought  for  earth's  loveliest  clime. 

And  Mercy  shall  blot  out  the  rest" 


The  islands  in  the  Adriatic  are  of  a  far  fairer  aspect  than  thoee 
of  the  Archipelago.  Their  forms  are  as  picturesque,  and  invc^ed 
with  almost  as  brilliant  a  colouring,  by  their  glowing  atnKisphere. 
Zante  is  very  arcadian-looking  in  her  hills,  and  her  valleys  are 
richly  clothed  with  vineyards  of  the  delicate,  small  grape,  called 
"  UV8B  passolinie"  by  botanists,  and  currants  by  cockneys.  The 
chief  to\\Ti  of  the  island  is  very  pretty  and  primiUve-looking,  owing 
to  the  low,  cottage-look  of  its  houses :  tliis  humility  is  begotten  of 
fear,  for  the  frequent  earthquakes  would  render  a  second  story  a 
sword  of  Damocles,  and  the  luxurious  Zacynthians  love  to  ban- 
quet  at  their  ease.  Within  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  our 
arrival  there  had  been  two  shocks,  which  seemed  to  be  considered 
quite  matters  of  course  upon  the  island. 

Ithaca  is  the  most  Homeric  spot  existing,  except  the  Plains  of 
Troy :  its  identity  has  been  at  length  satisfactorily  proved^  afier 
centuries  of  suspicion.  Leucadia's  pale*  cliff  vindicates  its  own 
authenticity.  When  Sappho's  wild  heart  quenched  its  love  in 
the  waves  from  whence  Love's  goddess  rose,  it  appears  that  many 
forlorn  maidens  tried  the  experiment  with  no  doubt  an  equally 
successful  result,  for  the  cliff  is  three  hundred  feet  high. 

Cephalonia  is  the  largest  island  belonging  to  the  Septinsular 
republic.  It  contains  50,000  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  itA 
mountainoms  and  picturesque  appearance.     Agostoli,  the  capital 

*  From  XivKos,  white ;  as  Albion,  from  albos. 
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of  the  island,  was  scarcely  visible  in  the  faint  liglit  of  a  young 
moon,  but  is  said  to  be  populous  and  prosperous. 

In  the  morning  we  passed  by  Parga,  and  about  noon  came  to 
an  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Corfu. 

Here  was  a  sudden  and  most  pleasant  change,  from  nations 
humbled  by  slavery  and  enervated  by  vices,  or  restless  with  rev- 
olutionary  fever  ;  to  the  calm,  strong,  solid  power  and  influences 
of  our  own  glorious  country.  England's  flag  was  flying  on  the 
citadel ;  England's  martial  music  filled  the  air ;  and  English  hearts 
and  hands  welcomed  us  to  Christendom.  Friends  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  years  met  us  on  the  pier,  and  escorted  us  to  our  hotel. 

Although  this  pretty  town  has  been  remodelled  and  almost  re- 
built in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
Septinsular  Republic  came  under  the  British  protectorate,  there 
still  remains  enough  of  the  architecture  and  the  habits  of  its  an* 
cient  masters  to  give  it  interest  and  novelty.  On  some  of  the 
more  ancient  buildings  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  still  remains,  while 
the  piazzas,  narrow  streets,  and  numerous  cafes,  have  all  a  Vene- 
tian character.  The  Italian  language,  too,  predominates  over 
Greek  and  English  in  the  Babel  of  the  streets,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  shops  are  lettered  in  the  same  tongue. 

As  England  is  the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world, 
it  follows  that  her  colonies  should  be  the  most  numerous  and  flour- 
ishing.* Yet  wealth  and  protection  are  among  the  least  of  the 
advantages  that  they  derive  from  tlie  mother  country  :  English 
character,  energy,  industry,  and  tolerance,  furnish  all  the  quali- 
floations  essential  to  the  increase  and  stability  of  a  colony.  Such 
has  been  the  case  in  North  America  and  Australasia ;  at  the 
Cape,  also,  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  as  far  as  a  British 
population  has  extended.  At  Corfu,  however,  as  at  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  there  is  no  attempt  at  colonization  :  not  only  is  there 
no  agricultural  settlement,  but  there  are  no  great  commercial 
houses  to  weave  the  only  inseparable  links  that  unite  dissimilar 
nations.     If  England  were  to  abandon  her  Mediterranean  posses- 

*  l^|»*~<  and  h»t  r<.  ^upf  about  oiM-MXth  of  tho  inbahtod  worid. 

QaeoD  VieloHa  raka  i^^  <>(l.000,000  of  people  direcUy,  and  at  leaM 

aa  eqoal  Bonbar  of  eui> 
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sions  to-morrow,  every  one  of  her  people  would  move  to  the  tap 
of  the  drum,  or  the  boatswain's  whistle ;  empty  barracks  and 
dockyards  would  be  the  only  property  she  would  abandon.  The 
Englishman  never  amalgamates  with  a  foreign  people :  he  cao 
master,  and  make  himself  familiar  with,  their  sea,  their  soil,  tbeir 
produce  ;  but  in  their  cities  he  is  still  a  stranger.  The  English 
are  as  much  isolated  among  the  Corfuotes  at  this  hour  as  the 
French  would  be  among  the  Fezzians ;  very  few  speak  Italian, 
and  the  islanders  show  equal  inaptitude  to  learn  English  :  even 
at  the  Grovernment  House,  notwithstanding  the  kind  manner  and 

the  tact  of  Lord  S ,  I  thought  that  his  Ionian  guests  appeared 

constrained  and  uncomfortable,  while  our  countrymen  and  wo- 
men appeared  only  inclined  to  cultivate  the  society  of  each  other. 
.  Nevertheless,  this  military  colony  of  ours  does  what  it  consfd- 
ers  to  be  its  business,  right  well  and  manfully :  the  free  and  in- 
dependent bearing  of  the  people,  as  they  walk  the  streets,  tell  at 
once  of  even-handed  justice  and  impartial  rule ;  and,  from  the 
few  intelligent  natives  whom  it  was  my  fortune  to  converse  with, 
I  heard  no  expression  of  complaint  against  England,  except  oa 
some  constitutional  points  which  they  thought  should  be  amended.* 

When  we  arrived,  we  found  numerous  reports  in  circulatinn 
respecting  the  approaching  revolution  at  Athens,  as  oonnectfi 
with  the  arrival  of  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  at  Corfu.  I: 
was  insisted  that  Otho  was  to  be  expelled,  and  a  new  Grecian 
kingdom,  of  which  the  Ionian  Islands  were  to  form  part,  was  to 
be  created,  with  the  British  prince  for  iU»  monarch ! 

Corfu  looks  eastward,  across  a  narrow  strait,  upon  Albania. 
There  the  Crescent  spreads  its  inevitably  disastrous  influence : 
the  magnificent  mountains  are  the  barren  strongholds  of  outlaws, 
or  rebels ;  the  luxuriant  but  neglected  valleys  are  thinly  inhab- 
ited  by  a  people  contending  for  their  very  existence  against  pes- 
tilence and  oppression.  A  few  miles  of  water  divide  this  stricken 
land  from  the  prosperous  and  beautiful  island  of  Corfu — ti^e 
Corcyra  so  fktal  to  Athenian  greatness — ^the  site  of  the  Gardens 
of  Alcinous. 

This  island  might  seem  all  garden,  in  the  Eden  acceptation  of 

*  See  Note  F,  in  Aiipendiz. 
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the  terra,  for  no  where  do  earth,  ocean,  and  sky,  form  more  rich 
and  varied  combinations :  the  soft  and  sunny  valleys,  the  wild 
and  shadowy  glens,  the  gleaming  rivers,  the  lofly  precipices,  the 
beetling  clifis,  and  bright  blue  sea,  furnish  all  that  Poussin  and 
Salvator  Rosa  could  desire,  if  they  wished  to  form  a  joint  picture 
to  illustrate  and  contrast  their  style. 

The  roads  are  excellent,  but  steep;  and,  winding  (without 
battlements)  round  the  brow  of  rocky  promontories,  or  through 
narrow  gorges  of  deep  valleys,  they  diverted  my  attention  not  a 
little  from  the  scenery  to  the  undisciplined  team  of  four  white  Al- 
banian horses  with  which  I  perambulated  the  island. 

The  town  is  flanked  by  the  citadel  and  the  strong  fortress  of 
Castcl'  Nuovo.  The  batteries  on  the  little  island  of  Vido  com- 
plete a  triangle  with  those  of  the  two  former.  The  citadel  is 
built  upon  a  rock  rising  so  abruptly  from  the  sea,  that,  during 
the  siege,  Nelson  had  formed  the  daring  plan  of  running  his  ship 
close  in  shore,  giving  her  a  list  to  port,  and  boarding  the  batteries 
from  the  top.gallant  yards,  which  would  have  just  reached  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  parapet. 

Immense  sums  of  money  have  been  latterly  expended  on  these 
fortifications,  which  it  would  take  ten  thousand  men  to  garrison ; 
yet  it  seems  questionable  whether  Cerigo  be  not  the  only  island 
of  the  Republic  that  is  worth  preserving ;  being  not  far  from  the 
present  Indian  route,  affording  the  only  good  anchorage,  and  a 
most  favourable  situation  for  a  coal  dep6t. 

Albania  is  in  quarantine,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  two  of- 
ficers of  the  English  board  of  health  as  guardianos  during  my 
excursions  there.  Notwithstanding  this  Hygeian  guard,  I  caught 
a  low  fever  in  the  marshes  of  Butrinto,  which  terminated  my 
wanderings  and  leaves  me  nothing  farther  to  record. 

Reader! — ^you  have  been  my  only  fellow-traveller  through 
many  lands;  wherever  I  have  wandered  you  have  been; 
whatever  I  have  learned  you  have  known ;  yet  I  scarcely  ven- 
ture  to  hope  that  you  will  share  in  the  regret  with  which  I  say- 
Farewell  ! 
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A. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT— RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS. 

TuE  Valley  of  the  Nile,  which  constitutes  Egypt,  was  beyond  doubt  onoe 
an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  corresponded  to  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
those  days,  the  barrier  of  granite,  which  now  lies  strewn  in  fragments  round 
Assouan,  was  unbroken  ;  and  by  means  of  such  embankment  of  the  river  and 
its  inundations.  Nubia  enjoyed  that  fertility  which  their  disruption  transferred 
to  Egypt  When  the  vast  Tolume  of  water,  accumulated  above  Phite, 
poured  down  upon  the  prevent  Valley  of  the  Nile,  it  must  have  carried  with 
H  dihris,  and  soil,  and  slime  enough  to  fill  up  the  gulf  for  many  a  mile.  This 
deposit  continued  to  increase  until  it  drove  back  the  sea  to  the  site  of  tho  Delta* 
and»  finally,  almost  within  the  memory  of  history,  to  its  present  shores.  The 
same  process  has  been  continued  ever  since  with  such  regularity,  that  a 
chronological  calculation  has  been  made  of  its  deposits  at  the  base  of  monu- 
ments, which  harmonises  singularly  with  our  received  dates.  From  Assouan, 
a  chain  of  hills  continues  on  either  side  to  Cairo,  almost  uninterruptedly — a 
distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles,  passing  from  the  granite  of  Syene  into  au 
argillaceous  sandstone,  alternately  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  finally  becom- 
ing altogether  calcareous.  Chrysoberl,  chalcedony,  and  jasper,  are  foun'' 
among  the  pebbles  of  the  Upper  Nile ;  and  iron,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  natron, 
are  occasionally  met  with  here ;  mines  of  emerald  formerly,  and  now  quarries 
of  alabaster  also  exist  here. 

The  sib'n  of  Egypt  is  Nile  slime,  of  which  I  subjoin  an  analjrais,  made  by  a 
skilful  and  Talued  friend  of  mme,*  who  has  twice  vinted  the  oonntry. 

SUesia 70    0 

Alumine      ...                 ...  8    0 

Lime        ....  ..60 

Potash 3    0 

Soda 2    0 

Magnesia 2    0 

Sulphate  of  lime 10 

Phosphate  of  lime 2    0 

Peroxide  of  iron 5    0 

IHHllWliiB    •  0  50 

Water     ...  ...        2    0 

100  50 
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The  Flora  has  leai  Tariety  than  that  of  most  cottotriea.  Very  fe^r  pianlt 
are  mdigeooos,  and  these  are  mostly  of  a  pale,  delicate  appearance,  that  well 
hecomes  their  home,  the  desert ;  hut  which  would  appear  to  great  rtiiii,lieu« 
tage  among  the  weU-fed  plants  of  Europe. 

The  native  trees  are  the  palms,  the  sycamore  (which  is  called  "  the  inoor- 
ruptibie,"  and  of  which  mummy  cases  were  made) — the  gnm-acacaa,  tha 
white  and  black  poplar,  the  cypress,  the  olive,  willow,  myrtle,  and  trnmaxidL 
The  plantain,  oak,  and  beech,  have  been  partially  introduced,  and  the  fruit- 
trees  of  every  climate  seem  to  prosper  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  pine* 
apple  and  cherry,  which  do  not  thrive.  If  there  be  any  fruits  more  especially 
Egyptian,  they  are  the  melon,  cucumber,  and  other  watery  plauta, 
abound  in  perfection  throughout  the  country. 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile  has  been,  in  all  times,  remarkable  for  its  proAi 
of  wheat,  with  which,  under  its  Roman  tyrants,  it  was  obliged  to  aopply  tbo 
canaiUe  of  the  imperial  city.  I  am  told  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  hot  it 
makfes  excellent  broad,  white,  light,  and  welUtasted.  Like  its  coltavaton,  it 
is  always  bearded,  and  looks  like  barley :  its  increase  has  been  rstimwieii  at 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fold ;  but  now,  they  say,  it  rarely  produces  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  fold,  except  in  very  favourable  localities.  Barley  m 
principally  cultivated  as  food  for  hones ;  und,  being  satisfied  with  a  aandy 
soil,  although  it  requires  much  moisture,  they  contrive  to  get  tea  or  twelve 
fold  increase  on  the  seed. 

Dourah,  or  Indian  com,  is  very  extensively  cultivated,  as  it  does  not  fequirs 
irrigation,  though  Nature  only  knows  how  it  fills  its  gigantic  stalks  with  aap 
in  the  arid  soils,  over  which  it  waves  its  seas  of  verdure.  M aixe,  millet,  and 
rice,  are  also  cultivated ;  the  latter  is  denied  antiquity  in  Egypt,  as  it  does  not 
appear  in  the  monuments.  It  was  probably  brought  from  India,  and  m  only 
cultivated  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Delta,  and  latterly  in  the  swamps  of  Senaaar. 
The  sugar-cane  thrives  well ;  but,  as  yet,  it  is  not  cultivated  in  sufficieiBt 
quantities,  or  quality,  to  supply  Egypt  Beans,  peas,  lentils,  lupines,  and 
onions,  and  all  kitchen-herbs  and  vegetables,  grow  almost  wild. 

With  respect  to  the  Animal  Kingdom,  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  hamaa 
species,  which  appears  to  be  rapidly  diminishing  under  the  enlightened  tyran- 
ny  of  Mehemet  All ;  having  shrunk  one-fifth  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
other  anhnals  seem  to  have  followed  Egypt,  when  it  went  a  pleasuring  sq 
the  Nile  from  the  interior ;  at  least,  there  are  no  animals  found  in  Egypt  tliat 
do  not  also  exift  in  Nnbia  and  Abyssinia. 

The  hone  appean  to  advantage  in  this  coontry,  where  a  good  practieal 
mixture  of  races  has  taken  place,  between  those  of  Dongola,  of  Arabia,  and 
even  of  Europe.  The  Egyptian  hone  is  taller  than  the  generality  of  Arabi- 
ans ;  bis  eye  full  of  fire  and  intelligence ;  his  head  well  set  on ;  his  fore*. 
hand  rather  straight  for  our  taste,  but  fine  at  the  withen ;  his  qnarten  are 
welUtumed ;  his  barrel,  good ;  his  legs,  clean ;  his  pasterns,  long ;  and, 
altogether,  be  is  the  most  sert)tcsa^2s-looking  hone  I  have  seen  in  the  East 
Ke  is  found  on  ail  the  tombs  and  sculptures,  as  well  as  m  the  stablea 
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Tb*  esmel  it  coniidered  an  alien,  becauae  bis  aattqnity  ii  not  Matoiwi  on 
the  monumentfl,  but  be  ia  mentioned  in  Geneii&  He  ia,  whether  aa  dromedary 
or  camel,  the  moat  naef ul  animal  in  the  Eaat :  the  former  ia,  in  fact,  the  thor- 
ough-bred  camel ;  he  ia  called  Uadjim  in  Arabic,  ftom  being  the  pilgzim'a  (Hadj) 
bearer.  He  ia  trained  for  the  saddle,  and  will  travel  from  nine  to  twelve  mtiea 
an  hour  for  ten  bouia  together,  or  for  a  month  at  a  alower  pace.  The  camel, 
in  a  country  where  wheel>conveyancea  are  unknown,  acta  the  double  part  of 
a  dray  and  a  dray -hone ;  he  will  cany  half  a  ton  on  hia  back  for  ihort  dia- 
tancea,  or  eight  hundred-weight  on  a  journey.  Every  one  haa  heard  of  the 
epithet  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  aa  applied  to  these  creaturea ;  but  the  expreasion 
is  a  paraphraae  of  the  original  term  applied  to  ships  by  the  Araba,  who  called 
thtta  "camels  of  the  sea."  This  appears  a  most  natural  figure  of  q>eech  to 
those  who  have  watched  a  fleet  of  these  auimala,  towering  over  the  nndnla- 
tions  of  the  wide  desert 

The  buflalo  is  also  an  alien,  according  to  the  sculptnrea  and  monumental 
paintings ;  but  he  is  a  very  useful  animal,  for  all  that :  they  aupply  the  country 
with  water*  and  the  people  with  milk. 

Though  the  buffalo  is  not  found  among  the  monumental  paintinga,  the  com* 
mou  bull  figures  there  frequently.  At  Hermonthia,  in  jwrticular,  there  is  the 
very  ideal  of  this  animal,  as  an  English  breeder  would  imagine  him. 

Sheep  and  goats  abound  in  Egypt  with  little  variety.  Dogs  live  in  a  atata 
of  nature,  are  generally  harmieas,  and,  what  ia  remarkable,  conaidering  their 
vast  numbers  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  they  never  go  mad.  Cata  were 
womliipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  ao  esteemed  by  Mahomet,  that  hia 
favourite  having  gone  to  sleep  on  a  comer  of  his  robe,  he  cut  it  off  when  obliged 
to  rise,  rather  than  disturb  her.  This  fact  or  fictwn  secures  her  great  popular- 
ity among  the  Moslems ;  and  there  is  even  at  Cairo,  aa  I  have  observed,  a  aort 
of  almshouse  for  decayed  cats^ 

The  wolf,  fox.  jackal,  and  hysna,  come  sometimes  under  the  sportsman's 
aim :  and  the  wild  boar  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Delta. 

The  hippopotamus  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  in  these  days,  below  the  Second 
Cataract,  though  there  is  a  report  of  one  of  the  species  appearing  near  Dami- 
etta,  in  1836 ;  and  there  was  one  seen  last  year  near  the  Wady  Halia.  The 
giraffe  is  almost  aa  rare,  but  sometimes  seen  in  very  lonely  places:  the  gazella 
is  found  everywhere  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  and  in  the  marketa  of  Cairo. 

The  ichneumon,  or  Pharaoh's-rat,  was  adored  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  on 
•ccount  of  its  destroying  the  crocodile  in  his  adult  state,  aa  they  asserted,  by 
jumping  down  his  throat  when  he  yawned,  and  eating  ita  way  out  (toai  hia 
■tomach ;  but  particularly  for  its  propensity  for  sucking  the  eggs  of  this  animaL 
These  creati»^M  •>■«  vv  nnmaioua,  and  are  often  domesticated  like  cats*  to 
destroy  rata  "^nrta,  and  jerboaa,  also  abound. 

Aa  to  bin  ^  very  few  ducks,  an  found  .n  th« 

pOQltxy*ya  Id  gaasa,  palicana,  vnltniMi  fakanib 
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hawks,  eagies,  buzzards,  and  all  the  night-birds  down  to  bats,  aboand  in  ia- 
credible  mnltitndes.  The  birds  most  peculiar  to  English  eyes  are  the 
the  Nile-goose,  the  latter  perhaps  the  moet  richly  plumaged  bod  in 
The  real  ibis  is  only  to  be  found  (if  there)  at  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  it  makes 
its  nest  among  the  stalks  of  the  only  true  pap3rrcis  that  is  known  here.  There 
is  something  singular  in  these  two  sunriving  specimens  of  antiqae  animal  mad 
vegetable  races  being  found  limited  to  the  same  locality.  Hie  common  ibis  m 
snow-white,  and  of  a  very  graceful  form,  resembling  a  very  well-made  eCork  ia 
miniature.  It  hovers  in  flocks  over  the  oom-fields,  and,  contrasted  vith  tLe 
rich  green,  its  hue  is  only  less  beautiful  than  when  seen  gliding  gncefnliy  and 
slowly  on  its  wide  wings  among  the  dark  forests  of  the  palm. 

As  to  insects,  imagine  everything  disgusting,  and  ingeniously  horrid* 
monstrous,  that  can  crawl,  creep,  buzz,  or  bite ;  imagine  them  in  every 
where  they  are  most  unwelcome,  and  most  nauseous,  and  yon  will  form 
idea  of  the  entomology  of  Egypt 

Of  reptiles,  the  most  respectable  is  the  crocodile ;  the  mc*t  clasBsea],  the 
cerastes,  or  homed  asp,  which  baffled  Cassar :  of  the  former,  I  have  befeiv 
spoken ;  the  latter  is  avoided  even  by  the  serpent-charmer,  on  acooimt  of  its 
deadly  bite.  Other  serpents  of  various  species  abound,  and  we  had  seveial  on 
boArd  our  boat,  which,  having  had  their  fangs  torn  out,  were  quite 
There  are  two  species  of  tortoise,  abundance  of  scorpions,  bull-frogSy 
nightly  croakings  amount  to  bellowing ;  and,  lastly,  the  only  apparently  imehd 
reptile  that  is  known,  the  monitor  lizard,  which  utters  shrill  cries 
crocodile  approaches. 

As  to  fish,  I  caught  some  hundreds,  and  never  caught  two  of  the 
species.  Their  names  in  Arabic  would  tend  little  to  enlighten  the 
tific  reader,  and  of  their  habits  I  am  ignorant  I  am  told  that  salmoD  of  im« 
menw  size  and  delicate  flavour  are  taken  in  the  Nile,  and  that  perch  ^>i*m^  ; 
but  I  never  saw  a  fish  that  could  be  identified  in  English. 

Canals  are  the  very  life  of  agricultural  Egypt,  and  require  all  the  power 
and  vigilance  of  the  government  to  keep  them  in  repair.  It  is  evident  *h»v^ 
among  this  indolent,  narrow-minded  people,  who  never  look  to  second  ranwe, 
that  the  inhabitant  at  the  entrance  of  a  canal  would  never  keep  it  in  older  lor 
the  sake  of  those  at  a  distance,  so  that  government  is  obliged  to  take  tlmr 
management  entirely  into  its  own  hands. 

The  principal  canal  in  Egypt  is  called  after  Joseph,  though  by  most  geo^ra* 
phers  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Nile  itself.  It  commences  near  Mellawi, 
and  runs  through  the  Said  to  the  Fayoum,  where  it  exhausts  itself  ia  many 
branchesL 

The  next  canal  in  iroportanoe  Is  that  of  Moeys,  which  extendi  from  ttear 
Cairo  to  Lake  Mensaleh,  a  distance  of  190  miles,  and  is  navigable  all  the  way. 
Tlie  Mahmoudieh  canal  has  already  been  described ;  besides  which,  there  ara 
half  a  doien  otheie,  very  importaat,  no  doubt,  to  the  Egyptians,  but  littla  iD-> 
teresCfaig  to  the  general  reader. 

The  eflbct  of  these  canals  Is  immeuely  inoiMMd  by  banks,  or  dansb  iha* 
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regulate  the  supply  of  water  into  the  lower  districts,  as  well  as  by  largo  reser- 
voirs, that  retain  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  and  economise  its  outlay. 

The  works  of  this  nature,  carried  into  effect  by  Mehemet  Ali,  are  incredible ; 
they  extend  over  a  space  of  104,356,667  cubic  metres.  M.  Linant,  the  Pasha's 
able  and  indefatigable  chief  engineer,  has  proposed  a  plan  for  embankments 
to  cross  the  Nile,  near  tlio  junction  of  the  Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches, 
which  would  produce  amazing  results,  not  only  for  the  Delta,  but  for  the  lands 
on  either  eide  the  river  as  far  as  Cairo.  Its  importance  may  be  estimated  by 
the  calculation  that  it  would  save  the  employment  of  25,000  sakeeyehs,  involv- 
ing the  labour  of  25,000  men  and  50,000  oxen.*  These  canals  are  exclu- 
sively interest'mg  to  Egypt;  I  now  turn  to  those  that  interest  the  whole 
commercial  and  travelling  world. 

The  formation  of  a  canal  from  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean  is  first  in  import- 
ance. It  would  shorten  the  passage  to  India,  from  the  Levant,  by  8,000  miles, 
that  from  London  by  5,500  miles ;  that  from  New  York  by  3,000,  to  say 
nothing  of 

"  Bfany  a  day  and  maoy  a  dreadful  night 
Inceffsant  labouring  roond  the  itonny  Cape." 

Sesostris  attempted  to  unite  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  Nechos,  says 
Herodotus,  attempted  to  carry  out  his  views  with  the  cost  of  100,000  lives  in 
the  enterprise.  Fortunately  for  the  population  of  Egypt,  an  Oracle  forbade 
him  to  advance  the  undertaking,  saying  that  it  would  "  open  Eg3rpt  to  the 
invasion  of  strangers.**  Probably  the  same  Oracle,  issuing  from  his  own  pro- 
found brains,  may  have  operated  on  the  mind  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  certainly 
has  hitherto  not  displayed  his  usual  energies  in  emulating  the  useful  laboara  of 
his  predeoeasoiB. 

It  would  seem  that  this  canal  was  at  length  completed,  and  not  only  con- 
veyed shipping  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but,  by  irrigatioOf  converted 
the  desert  into  fruitful  fields,  on  which  rose  (and  fell)  with  its  fmcUfymg 
waters,  the  cities  of  lleroopolis,  Phlagriopolis,  and  Serapeuro,  near  AimnoB. 
Trajan  and  Amra  re-opened  this  canal  at  intervals  of  about  500  yean ;  but 
now  it  has  vanished,  except  a  small  portion  reaching  into  Cairo,  called  the 
Kalish.  If  this  canal  once  existed,  there  is  no  reason  that  another,  infinitely 
more  important,  might  not  be  created  and  maintained  across  the  same  deeeitsi 

The  level  of  the  Red  Sea  m  thirty  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  lowest  period  of  the  Nile  at  Cairo, 
but  five  feet  hwrr  than  the  Nile  at  its  highest  period.  By  means  of  the 
latter  fact,  tomed  to  good  account,  the  desert  could  be  irrigated  by  fiwh 
water  daring  the  very  seMon  in  which  that  process  is  necessary. 

A  raflway  firom  Cairo  to  Sues  is  more  popular,  and  perhaps  more  iSMiihle 

*  A  nsn  siay  eooniU  **  BiaUin  jwwis^i  if  VEgfpL 

**  8imafk0r4  £Orimi ;"  and  CloC  Bey*aiasnim> 
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It  it  aswited  that  the  cost  would  little  exceed  that  incurred  for  rmila  and 
deepen ;  as  the  level  ia  already  obtained  by  the  banks  that  haye  been  erected, 
and  also  those  of  the  ancient  canal. 

The  desert»  between  Keneh  and  Coawir,  affords  the  shortest  intervnl  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  it  is  only  seventy  miles  in  length,  ai:d 
offisis  bat  slight  undulations  of  ground.  Should  the  atmospheric  railways 
come  into  use  here,  they  would  obviate  every  difficulty  of  levels  and  the 
houses  of  the  stationary  engines  might  constitute  a  useful  chain  of  Ibris, 
whose  guns  could  command  the  whole  range  of  the  journey.  The  water  is 
deep,  and  the  anchorage  good,  moreover,  at  Coeseir ;  and  the  most  difficnlt 
and  dangerous  part  of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  would  be  thus  aroided, 
and  exchanged  for  the  safe  and  tranquil  navigation  of  the  Nile 


B. 

AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTORIES,  COMMERCE,  he.,  OF  EGYPT. 

AoaicoLTuaE,  appears  to  be  unquestionably  the  form  of  physical  labour 
conducive  to  the  happiness  and  health  of  a  people,  more  especially  of  tboss 
who  inhabit  a  warm  climate  and  a  luxuriant  soil.  It  was  the  only  occttpatjim 
of  the  golden  age :  and  even  in  Ekien  its  pursuits  might  have  lent  an  intemt 
to  exertion,  and  a  zest  to  repose.  Egypt  is  essentially  an  agricultural  coautiy, 
and  its  people  an  agricultural  population :  the  latter  have  neither  energies  nor 
genius  for  manufactures,  and  all  those  introduced  by  Mehemet  Ali  have  been 
forced  upon  an  unwilling  people,  who  will  forsake  them  the  hour  that  the 
high  pressure  of  his  power  ceases  to  enforce  his  will.  Labourers  for  the  fac* 
tones  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  conscription,  and  this  is  the  beavieet  ms»- 
fortune  that  can  befal  an  Egyptian  after  that  of  military  wrvice.  They  are 
eoropelled  to  work  under  taskmasters,  and  the  wretched  pittance  asMgncd  by 
government  as  remuneration  for  their  toil  is  always  in  arrear,  and  frequently 
paid  in  kind.  This  latter  practice  is  a  sort  of  truck  system,  by  which  the 
Pasha's  agents  pay  the  workmen  in  cotton,  shoes,  sugar,  or  whatever  else  hr« 
In  superfluity  on  their  hands.  Thus  the  Egyptian  conaden  himself  as  fortunate 
indeed  if  allowed  to  devote  his  industry  to  the  light  labours  tliat  the  land  re- 
quires. He  turns  up  the  easy  soil  with  a  wooden  plough  of  the  simplest  con- 
stmetion,  unaltered  in  its  pattern  from  those  we  6nd  upon  the  tombs  of  three 
thousand  yean  ago :  when  the  seed  is  sown,  a  trunk  of  a  palm-tree,  drawn 
by  two  ozen*  serves  all  the  purposes  of  harrowing  and  rolling.  When  the 
oom  is  ent,  the  sheafs  are  collected  in  a  heap  on  some  hard  spot  of  ground, 
and  then  strewn  in  a  circle,  over  which  buAloes  draw  a  light  sledge,  and 
thus  thresh  ont  the  grain. 
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The  inundation  of  the  Nile  adbrd«  a  uni venal,  and  the  only,  manuring  of 
the  lauds  of  Egypt  When  the  watera  retire  about  the  month  of  November 
the  aeed  is  sown,  and  harvest  appears  in  March.  Thus,  new  wheat  and 
barley  can  be  offered  in  the  English  markets  in  the  first  week  of  April. 

Until  1821,  the  cotton  plant  was  only  found  as  an  ornament  in  some 
gardens  of  Cairo.  It  is  now,  after  wheat,  the  most  importaot  production  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Its  culture  adopted  by  the  Pasha,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  M.  Jamel,  a  Frenchman,  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  It  is 
planted  in  March,  and  gathered  in  November  or  December:  it  requires  a  good 
soil,  and  renewal  of  seed  every  third  year.  Indigo  is  also  a  recent  introduc- 
tion, and  produces  considerable  revenue  to  the  Pasha,  particularly  that  which 
is  grown  in  Nubia.  Rice  is  kept  in  water,  and  afterwards  under  damp  straw, 
until  it  begins  to  germinate ;  then  planted  in  moist  laud.  It  is  sown  in 
November,  and  threshed  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  primitive  manner 
as  the  wheat 

The  more  fruitful  soil  in  Egypt  produces  three  crops  in  the  year ;  one  by 
inundation,  and  two  by  irrigation.  This  last  I  have  already  described  as 
▼ery  severe  labour,  and  as  employing  150,000  men,  with  50,000  oxen,  at  the 
shadoofs  and  water-wheels.  The  monstrous  injustice  which  is  practised  on 
the  peasant  in  various  forms  of  taxation  is  almost  incredible.  Government 
supplies  oxen  and  seed,  it  is  true,  but  the  peasant  has  to  pay  nearly  the  value 
of  the  former  every  year,  and  the  latter  is  always  given  in  fraudulent  measure, 
and  demanded  back  in  full.  The  taxing  olTicen  frequently  exact  twice  or 
threefold  the  value  of  their  claims ;  and  eveu  when  this  is  paid,  the  poor 
peasant  may  be  called  upon  to  make  op  the  arrears  of  any  insolvent  neigh- 
bour. 

The  Pasha  has  established  a  number  of  factories,  in  which  cotton,  linen, 
woollen,  silk,  and  other  stuf&,  are  produced,  besides  iron  foundries,  and  manu- 
factories  of  arms.  There  are  fifteen  cotton  factories,  containing  1459  spin- 
ning-jennies. That  called  "  Malta,"  at  Boulac,  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and,  to 
a  superficial  observer,  appears  as  well  conducted  as  auy  in  England.  The 
wool  employed  in  the  cloth  factories  is  native,  except  a  small  quantity  im- 
ported from  Tunis. 

The  manufactures  of  Egypt  are  altogether  monopolized  by  the  Pasha,  and 
only  maintain  their  existence  by  his  fiat  Notwithstanding  the  low  prices  of 
the  raw  material,  and  the  amall  expense  of  human  labour,  this  extensive 
speculator  can  be  undersold  by  Europeans  in  every  branch  of  his  variooa 
manufactures.  Besides  this,  the  articles  are  all  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of 
Europe.  The  climate  appears  to  take  part  with  the  inhabitants  against 
manufactures:  the  heat  of  the  weather  is  injurious  to  the  material,  and  tb« 
fine  sand  that  pervades  every  breeze  of  wind  is  very  destructive  to  the  ma- 
ctiinery.  Moreover,  the  cnltivable  soil  of  Egypt,  which  the  most  iBreterate 
political  economist  will  allow  should  first  be  attended  to,  requirrs  more  labour- 
•»  than  the  present  populatioB  eaa  aflbid ;  and  thus  the  country  rallbn  m 
much  from  Mehemet  Aii'a  irfiim  §ot  mannfactnrM  aa  from  war. 
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All  these  connderations,  together  with  Ibrahim  Fa«ba*s  preference  for 
culture,  only  give  to  the  factories  a  life^lease  in  Egypt ;  and  before  many 
pass  away,  we  shall  probably  see  a  new  and  extensive  market  opeoMl  to 
land,  by  the  return  of  the  unwilling  mechanics  to  the  agricultaral  laboim 
which  they  have  been  torn  by  their  tyrant.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learm  tbe 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  in  Egypt,  but  it  mnal  be  w^rj 
C4>U8iderabIe,  owing  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  latter ;  while  their  nov- 
elty makes  Uiem  felt  as  a  still  severer  hardship  by  the  poor  m«n  and  ch3dr^m 
who  are  doomed  to  tlie  tending  of  them. 

Alexandria  must,  probably,  sooner  or  later,  become  the  most  important  oom> 
mercial  port  in  the  worid ;  not  only  from  its  central  situation,  its  admifmbl«> 
harbour,  and  its  being  the  point  of  confluence  of  three  quaxters  of  the  i^io^, 
but  as  the  port  of  all  India  and  southern  Asia,  whose  resources  are  ooly  now 
beginning  to  be  developed :  to  these  wide  regions  China  has  now  been  added 
by  England's  brief  but  momentous  victories  over  barbarian  power  and  pffejiidic& 
Up  to  tlie  end  of  the  fideenth  century  Alexandria  poowssed  the  Indian  trade, 
such  as  then  existed ;  and,  even  after  the  Portuguese  had  discovered  the  p^ 
sage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Albuquerque  eageriy  strove  to  acoompiish, 
and  hkd  neariy  succeeded  in  obtaining,  a  canal  from  Suez  to  tbe  Red  Sea. 
Since  then,  the  interests  of  the  East  have  prodigiously  increased^  and  the 
agencies  at  our  command  have  proportionably  altered.  Instead  of  a  few 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  India,  or  chance  enterprises  in  which  armed' 
half-pirate,  half-merchantmen,  trafficked  European  baubles  for  savage  wealtli« 
we  have  now  an  empire  as  large  as  all  Europe,  containing  cities  larger  than 
Paris,  and  yielding  a  revenue  half  as  large  again  as  Russia.  We  have  a  stand- 
ing army  as  large  as  Austria,  and  a  greater  number  of  Mosloms  alone  are  subject 
to  our  Queen  than  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  rules  over.  Until  lately,  India 
was  four  or  five  months  distant  from  England.  Steam  has  now  caused  < 
to  shrink  into  mere  channels,  and  these  channels  are  bridged  over  bj 
steamers.  From  London  to  Alexandria  is  England,  from  Suez  to  Chi 
England  still,  and  Egypt  presents  a  mere  bank  of  eighty  or  ninety  mnce  in 
breadih.  This  will  soon  be  spanned  by  a  railway  which  English  iron  mnrt 
supply,  and  which  English  steel  must  guard. 

The  present  commerce  of  Egypt  consists  principally  of  wheat,  cotton,  lice, 
indigo,  and  opium,  as  exports:  of  cloth  and  linen,  timber  for  building,  iran, 
cutlery,  paper,  glass,  oil,  and  wine,  as  imports.  The  value  of  the  importations 
last  year  was  about  JE;2,679,000,  that  of  the  exports  about  13,190,000 ;  of 
these  the  imports  from  England  amounted  to  abont  £600,640 ;  while  her 
exports  hence  only  reached  about  £216,000.  The  exports  and  imports  of 
Turkey  nearly  balance  each  other,  as  do  those  of  Austria.* 

The  whole  annual  commerce  of  Egypt,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  cara- 

*  A  nMrchant  at  Atozandila  told  ms  he  could  ship  wheat  at  Atozsmlria  at  19i.  a 
ter,  and  beaaa  at  the  saoM  pdce,  yet  that  neither  paid  la  the  KaglUh  maiket,  eiespt 
pscoMar  drcimtttaacet. 
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▼aii8»  is  valued  at  about  X400,000  Every  year  a  carevaii  comes  from  Abys- 
siDta  with  a  number  of  black  slaves,  gold-dust,  gum,  ivory,  ostrich  feathen, 
dec. ;  another  caravan  from  Morocco,  with  pilgrims  for  Mecca,  comes  through 
Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  across  the  desert,  to  Alexandria.  There  are  also 
caravans  arriving  occasionally  from  Damascus  with  silks,  dried  fruit,  and  oil 
In  1822,  there  were  only  sixteen  meroantJle  houses  in  Alexandria,  there  are 
now  forty-four ;  of  these  thirteen  are  French,  nine  are  Austrian,  and  only 
seven  are  English.  There  b  a  tribunal  of  Commerce  established  by  the  Pasha, 
by  which  all  mercantile  disputes  and  differences  are  heard  and  adjudged. 

In  1814,  suddenly  appeared  that  astonishing  decree,  by  which  the  Pasha 
announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  that  the  whole  country  belonged  lo 
him,  and  that  all  the  dwellers  therein  were  but  labonren  on  his  great  fium,  or 
at  best  but  tenants  at  his  will  Mehemet  AH  made  a  pretext  to  visit  Arabia, 
while  this  decree  was  being  carried  into  effect  by  his  minister.  The  men  bowed 
tamely  to  his  decree,  but  the  women  rose  tumultuously,  and  excited  some  leading 
sheikhs  to  make  a  demonstration  of  resistance.  One  of  the  latter  was  arrested 
and  executed  on  some  pretence  foreign  to  the  occasion ;  the  women  were 
allowed  to  talk  out  their  indignation,  and  Egypt  has  been  ever  since  the  un- 
quentiooed  private  property  of  the  Pasha.  Soon  afterwards,  he  appropriated 
all  the  revenues  belonging  to  pious  institutions,  and  took  them  under  his  own 
protection.  This  last  measure  created  more  dissatisfaction  than  the  former 
one,  as  it  rendered  many  desperate.  Previous  to  this  appropriation,  6000  per- 
sons  received  daily  alms  from  the  mosque  of  El  Azhar  alone,  and  2000  slept 
within  its  walls. 

It  is  true  that  Mehemet  Ali  had  a  precedent  for  thus  taking  possession  of 
all  the  land  in  Egypt  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh,  Osirtesen  the  First,  in 
tho  year  1706  B.  C. :  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  Egyptians  received  a  consid- 
eratiou  for  the  lose  of  their  posMSsions,  and  Pharaoh  only  virtually  possessed 
himself  of  quit-renii,  amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce.  From  Mehemet  Ali  the  Egyptians  received  nothing  in  lien  of  their 
possessions,  except  a  somewhat  better  administration  of  public  affairs  and  some 
better  irrigation  for  the  lands.  In  return  for  this,  ths  Pasha  claims  foor-fiflbs 
of  the  produce  of  the  land. 
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C. 
HINTS  TO  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE  EAST. 

Thk  following  observalionB  may  be  of  use  to  those  about  to  yisit  Egy|A 
Syria,  as  tlie  state  of  affairs  in  these  countries  is  hourly  changing,  ana  tbo 
latest  intelligence  is  always  of  some  value. 

Most  travellers  are  influenced  in  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Engiuid 
by  other  motives  than  those  which  the  almanac  supplies  ;  but,  though  a  man 
may  not  be  able  lo  chooee  hb  own  time  for  starting,  he  can  always  select  liia 
own  route,  whereby  he  may  correct  the  inconvenience  of  unsuitable  seasom. 

If  you  leave  England  in  the  spring,  you  should  either  go  by  Vienua  and 
Pesth,  down  the  Danube  to  Constantinople,  or  by  long  sea  to  Malta,  and 
tbeuce  to  Greece.  Summer  weather  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  travel 
in  the  northern  countries :  winter  is  very  severe,  and  takes  your  constitution 
by  surprise. 

If  you  leave  England  in  the  autumn,  your  best  course  will  be  to  begin  with 
E^pt,  whereby  you  will  avoid  winter  altogether,  and  reach  Syria  in  the 
spring.  The  best  time  for  ascending  the  Nile  is  November  or  December. 
By  leaving  England  in  the  Oriental  steamer  on  the  3rd  of  October,  you  arriTe 
in  Alexandria  about  the  21st.  A  river  steamer  takes  you  thence  to  Cairo  in 
tliirty  hours.  A  fortnight  may  be  very  profitably  spent  there  in  examining 
the  environs,  observing  the  curious  drama  of  Egyptian  life,  and  making  use 
of  the  excellent  library.  Besides,  you  have  your  boat  to  engage,  and  it  is 
essential  to  have  her  sunk  in  order  to  banish  rats  and  other  vermin,  and  in 
most  cases  to  have  her  newly  painted  besides. 

The  first  class  boats  cost  from  £16  to  J^5  a  month,  including  the  pay  of 
the  twelve  or  fourteen  sailors,  who  find  themselves  in  every  article  of  food, 
dress,  &c.  If  you  take  an  Arab  boat,  it  is  far  better  to  engage  her  by  the 
job,  stipulating  to  be  allowed  to  remain  wherever  you  please  at  a  certain  rata 
per  day  extra.  This  course  avoids  much  delay  and  annoyance,  caused  by 
the  devices  of  the  Arabs  to  prolong  the  journey  when  taken  by  time. 

If  yon  purpose  going  beyond  the  First  Cataract,  insist  upon  having  a  fir* 
man ;  it  is  your  right,  and  you  may  sufier  much  annoyance  owing  to  the 
want  of  it  The  different  expeditions  up  the  Nile  are  generally,  fiivt,  to 
Thebes,  which  occupies  about  three  weeks  in  average  weather,  inctudtn^ 
your  stay  at  the  various  places  on  your  route :  second,  to  the  First  Cataract, 
which  occupies  about  five  weeks :  and  thirdly,  to  the  Second  Cataract,  which 
requires  at  least  two  months'  absence  from  Cairo.  Fh>m  all  that  I  hava 
heard  and  seen,  I  believe  that  none  but  the  enthusiastic  antiquary  will  find 
any  inducement  to  proceed  further  than  this  last  place. 

Tour  comfort  during  your  stay  in  the  East  will  depend  mainly  on 
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dragoman.  These  men  Offier  theixwelveB  to  you  at  Malta  in  Bwanoa,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  an  Egyptian  is  preferable  in  his  own  country.  It 
is  well  to  engage  your  dragoman  only  on  the  recommendation  of  some  Euro- 
pean on  whom  you  can  rely.  A  Maltese  dragoman  charges  a  dollar  a  day : 
an  Egyptian  half  that  sum.  You  require  two  servants  exclusive  of  the  crew, 
one  to  cook,  the  other  to  attend  you  on  your  expeditions. 

On  returning  to  Cairo  from  the  Upper  Nile,  the  best  route  to  Syria  is 
through  the  desert  by  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai,  to  Petra  and  Hebron.  Our 
couHui  is  the  only  perwn  to  be  depended  upon  for  making  arrangements  with 
the  Bedouin  to  conduct  you  through  the  desert.  The  journey  as  far  as  He- 
bron or  Jerusalem  is  performed  on  dromedaries ;  thenceforward  on  hones. 
Besides  the  interest  of  this  route,  you  avoid  a  fortnight's  quarantine,  which 
you  would  have  to  undergo  at  Beyront,  in  sailing  thither  from  au  Egyptian 
port. 

The  winter  climate  of  Egypt  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  in  the  world, 
and  the  mode  of  travelling  admirably  adapted  for  invalids.  Those  to  whom 
health  is  the  chief  object,  may  sail  from  Southampton  on  the  3rd  of  October, 
and  penetrate  1,000  miles  into  Africa  by  the  1st  of  December,  without 
greater  exertion  than  is  necessary  to  step  on  board  a  boat  The  attention  is 
pleasantly  occupied ;  all  the  objects  of  interest  aro  close  to  the  river ;  and  by 
the  1st  of  February  the  invalid  may  find  himself  on  his  way  to  England, 
having  altogether  em;aped  winter,  and  found  in  the  course  of  bis  6,000  miles' 
travel  such  repose  as  is  vainly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  tranquillest  Western 
life. 

If  you  purpose  only  to  visit  Egypt,  books  are  almost  the  only  necessary 
yon  need  take  from  England.  Guns  and  wire  cartridges  for  the  various  wild- 
fowl ;  rifles  and  iron  bullets  for  wild  boara  and  crocodiles  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  sportsman.  A  camera  lucida  is  of  great  use  in  taking  a  view  of 
the  complicated  details  of  Egy^ian  architecture  in  a  short  time.  Powder, 
books,  and  stationery  are  the  three  great  essentials  for  the  Egyptian  travel- 
ler ;  they  are  scarcely  to  be  procured  after  leaving  Malta. 

The  traveller  who  propcsiv  to  visit  Syria  should  iu  the  first  place  endeav- 
our to  procure  the  Sultan's  firman,  which  will  be  sent  from  Constantinople 
to  meet  him  at  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  or  Beyrout     An  English  saddle  and  bol* 
stets,  spun  and  pistols,  are  indispensable.     A  small  strong  canteen  is  the 
only  other  English  article  of  much  importance.     I  am  inclined  to  think  thai 
with  regard  to  dress  there  is  nothing  like  the  turban  of  the  country,  a  blousr 
of  coloured  camlet,  (not  green,  which  sometimes  provokes  indignation,  as  th 
sacred  colour  of  the  Moslem)  a  pair  of  loose  doe-skin  pantaloons,  and  haU 
or  Hessian  boots,  of  tan  leather,  (black  attracts  the  sun,  and  can't  well  b 
cleaned)  will  make  the  most  convenient  and  comfortable  costume. 

The  roost  convenient  commissariat  consists  of  maccaroni,  rice,  and  pre 
served  meats,  which  should  be  taken  from  England  in  small  packages.  The) 
are  to  be  had,  however,  at  Alexandria  and  Beyrout  Wine,  porter,  an« 
liqueurr should  be  bought  at  Malta:  the  latter,  particulariy  manschiao»  ai9 
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greatly  prized  by  the  Turkish  govenion,  &.C.,  and  is  the  most  popular 

except  gunpowder.   This,  if  good,  is  the  most  valuable  present  you  can  maJLe* 

either  to  Oriental  or  to  European. 

A  small  medicine-chest  is  useful ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes,  some  calo- 
mel, quinine,  ipecacuanha,  Seidlitz  powders,  sticking-plaster,  and  a  lancet, 
are  sufficient  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  measurement  of  the  qnantitics  for 
each  dose  made  by  some  medical  man  who  has  visited  the  East,  as  the  eflect 
of  medicine  upon  the  system  varies  considerably  with  the  climate.  The  princi- 
pal use  of  remedies  is  for  the  people  among  whom  you  travel :  temperanoe 
and  your  mode  of  life  almost  precludes  illness,  except  the  fevers  of  the  ooaa- 
try,  from  yourself;  common  caution  will  guard  against  these,  and  in 
cases  the  severe  but  delightful  action  of  a  Turkish  bath  will  remove  mny 
pleasant  sensation  caused  by  suppressed  perspiration,  which  is  the  chief  if 
the  only  danger  of  the  climate. 

The  following  articles  are  useful  in  Egypt ; — Levinge*8  apparatus  for  keep- 
ing off  vermin.  Saddle,  holsters,  cloak-straps,  spun.  Hammer,  gimlets, 
nails,  screws,  thermometer,  and  compass.  Fishing-rods,  and  stroog  tackle 
for  the  Nile.  Gun,  shot,  powder,  caps,  strong  fishing-tackle,  wire  cartridges 
Sale's  Koran,  Arabic  grammar,  Assaad-y  Kayat'i  Vocabulary,  and  all  eoiti 
of  books.  Pencils,  paper,  all  stationery,  and  lamps.  Mackintosh  beds  are  a 
great  luxury,  and  are  always  clean.  Cartridges  for  pistols,  and  wooden 
ramrod  fixed  in  bolsters  to  keep  in  the  charge.  Porter,  potatoes,  and  Irish 
salt  butter,  from  England.  Sherry,  from  Gibraltar.  Wine  and  KqneoiB, 
maccaroni,  and  ship  biscuit ;  coarse  check  shirts,  and  duck  tiowseia,  fxen 
Malta. 

As  to  time,  a  traveller  may  take  his  passage  to  Cadiz,  go  by  diligence  to 
Seville,  ride  to  Gibraltar,  and  take  up  the  Egyptian  steamer:  pass  two  day* 
at  Malta,  ascend  to  the  Second  Cataract,  and  return  to  England  within  firar 

months* 

If  he  adds  Palestine  to  his  tour,  it  will  cause  an  addition  of  two  months, 
vift.  Beyrout  or  Jafifa ;  of  three,  vilL  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra.  Asia  Minor, 
Constantinople,  and  Greece,  say  four  months  more. 

If  the  traveller  leaves  England  in  spring,  and  proceeds  vik  Greece,  he  will 
have  the  advantage  in  point  of  quarantine.  From  Greece  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  to  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and  Xanthns,  he  has  no  mtermption. 
This  last  place  has  been  made  interesting  by  Mr.  C.  Fellowes's  most  impottant 
discoveries :  it  is  to  be  visited  from  Rhodes.  The  usual  period  of  voyaging 
may  be  thus  averaged :  Southampton  to  Gibraltar,  six  days ;  Gibraltar  to  Malta, 
six  days ;  Malta  to  Alexandria,  five  days ;  Alexandria  to  Beyrout  by  sailinj^- 
packet,  three  days ;  Beyrout  to  Rhodes,  three  days ;  Rhodes  to  Constanti- 
nople, five  days ;  Constantinople  to  Smyrna,  two  days ;  Smyrna  to  Athens, 
two  days ;  thence  to  Patras,  twenty-four  houis ;  Patras  to  Corfu,  thirty- sia 
houfs ;  Corfu  to  Malta,  three  days. 

With  respect  to  quarantine,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  Modem  countries 
lie  under  its  restrictions :  the  only  means  of  avoiding  it  is  by  taking  (he  Oriental 
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from  Maka  or  Alexandria,  when,  the  voyage  being  allowed,  yoa  have 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  day*  to  wait  for  pratique  at  Portsmouth.  If 
yoa  begin  your  tour  by  Egypt,  you  have  a  quarantine  of  twelve  days  at  Bey- 
rout  ;  twelve  more  at  Constantinople  ;  twelve  mors  at  Greece.  If  you  begin 
your  journey  at  Greece,  you  may  visit  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and 
Syria,  without  performing  quarantine ;  and  if  you  cross  the  desert  from  Jerusalem, 
you  have  no  quarantine  in  Egypt.  You  should  not  be  in  Egypt  after  April,  or 
in  Syria  before  the  end  of  March.    In  May,  the  Bosphorus  is  in  its  greatest  beauty 

The  Peninsula  and  Oriental  steamers  sail  from  Southampton  on  the  3rd  of 
every  month,  at  3  p.  m.  for  Alexandria ;  for  Vigo,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and 
Gibndtar,  every  Thmaday  at  3  p.  m. ;  for  Constantinople,  by  way  of  Malta, 
Athens,  Syra,  and  Smyrna,  on  the  35th  of  each  month.  The  fares  are,  to 
Alexandria  JC46  lOs.,  to  Malta,  JC34;  servants  less  than  half.  These  prices 
include  first-class  accommodations,  provisions  and  wine  a  diteritiofL  The 
Company's  office  is  at  51,  St  Mary  Axe,  London. 

There  is  also  a  means  of  getting  to  Egypt  in  less  time,  vift.  Maneilleo. 
French  steamers  sail  from  that  port  on  the  4th  of  every  month  at  5  p.  m. 
They  are  expected  to  reach  Alexandria  in  seven  days ;  it  takes  from  seven  to 
nine  days  to  reach  Marseilles  from  London.  For  my  own  part,  I  very  much 
prefer  the  long  sea  voyage ;  and  I  think  that  most  people  who  have  experi- 
enced the  difTerence  between  English  and  French  steamers,  will  prefer  two 
or  three  days'  additional  sailing  in  the  former. 

With  respect  to  money,  letters  of  credit  are  preferable  to  any  other  mode. 
The  bankers  at  Malta  and  Alexandria  manage  so  as  to  lay  a  heavy  deduction 
on  circular  notes.  You  receive  for  the  latter  about  96  per  cent,  from  the  bank- 
ers. For  bills  cashed  by  meTehant9,  you  receive  from  104  to  105|  per  cent 
About  jC50  a  month  cover  alt  the  expenses  that  the  traveller,  unless  very  lux- 
urious, can  require  in  the  East ;  for  two  or  more  travelling  together,  I  should 
think  the  expense  was  neariy  half  the  above. 

It  is  welt  to  make  your  dragoman  your  purse-bearer ;  make  him  strictly 
accountable  to  you,  but  never  pay  with  your  own  hands.  Insist  on  the  nMisi 
profound  respect ;  preserve  your  temper  and  nonchalance  as  your  best  title  to 
influence  and  security.  Never  join  in  a  row :  let  your  people  fight  it  out :  if 
you  must  act,  do  so  firmly,  boldly,  and  feariessly  of  consequences:  tAere  sr« 
no  consequences  that  can  concern  a  right-minded  Frank.  It  is  too  frequently 
the  habit  among  our  countrymen  to  dress  ludicrously  or  meanly.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  militates  much  against  the  wearer.  In  the  East,  dress  is 
naturally  kwked  upon  as  a  test  of  the  wearer's  qualKy,  and  he  cannot  be  sur- 
prised if  he  is  treated  accordingly. 

The  KngUsb  traveller  should  always  remember  that  he  is  considered  by  the 
Orientals  as  a  representative  of  his  conntfy ;  and  that,  according  to  his  liber- 
ality, eovrage,  and  temper,  impressions  are  formed  of  the  nation  he  belongs  to, 
from  which  the  East  Is  now  expecting  great  things.  The  people  of  the  Wsat 
u%  known  to  the  peopio  of  Egypt  and  Syria  only  as  Frangee,  or  Franks,  and 
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Ingeleez,  or  Engliah,  and  I  think  I  may  ventora  to  way  that  thay  maka  % 
wide  difi«rence  in  favour  of  the  latter,  which  it  hehoovee  every  Britadi  traveOec 
to  maintain. 


D. 

THE  EARLY  ARAB— BEDOUIN  LIFE. 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope  gives  the  followiog  account  of  the  early  Arabs  in  « 
letter  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  dated  from  Djouni,  in  1837 :  "  The  Bedouin  Anim 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  original  Arabs,  and  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael,  whose  daughter  married  the  ninth  descendant  of  the  great  Katan,  out 
of  wliich  germ  sprang  the  famous  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  which  are  a  nujcture  c£ 
Jewish  blood.  One  of  the  most  famous  tribes  was  that  of  the  Beoi  Haafaenixv 
from  which  sprung  the  Boshnak,  and  the  Beni  Omeyn,  the  anceetoa  of  l\m 
Irish,  always  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  women."* 

Lady  H.  Stanhope  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  her  exporienoe 
of  Bedouin  life : — "  I  went  with  the  great  chief,  Mahanna  el  Fadel  (who  CQcn> 
mands  40,000  men),  into  the  desert  for  a  week,  and  marched  with  their  en- 
campment I  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  hospitality,  and  it  was 
altogether  the  most  curious  sight  I  ever  witnessed.  Iloises  and  mares  fed  upon 
camels'  milk,  Arabs  living  upon  little  else,  except  rice  and  a  sort  of  bread ;  the 
space  around  me  covered  with  living  things ;  12,000  camels  coming  to  water 
from  one  tribe  only :  the  old  poets  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  singing  the 
praises  and  the  feats  of  ancient  heroes :  children  quite  naked ;  women  with  lips 
dyed  light  blue,  and  their  nails  red,  and  their  hands  all  over  flowers  and  designs 
of  different  kinds.  A  chief  who  is  obeyed  like  a  great  king— starvation  and 
pride  most  strangely  mixed" 

Some  of  these  tribes  contain  100,000  people ;  but  these  axe  only  concem* 
trated  from  the  various  regions  over  which  they  wander,  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency. They  are  divided  into  numerous  smaller  sections,  each  of  which  has 
its  Sheikh,  who  owns  no  obedience  to  any  living  man  but  the  Sheikh  of  the 
whole  tribe.    His  rule  is  strictly  patriarchal ;  he  has  no  power  even  to 


*  I  rabjoln  the  following  psssiife  fhxn  the  same  letter  as  curious.  "  Gibraltar  piobsbl j 
took  Its  name  iVom  the  great  chief  Glbailer  Alta,  and  the  monkeys  remaining  on  the  mona- 
tain  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  confined  to  certain  districts  by  talismaalc  ait.  w«ll 

known  among  the  KoreLkA  but  ill  andeniood  in  these  days All  the  asdeat  Irisk 

and  Scotch  Ikmiliea  still  retain  proofs  of  Arab  descent  in  aame  as  well  as  la  ^tersooai 
characteristics.    The  Duke  of  Loinster*s  motto  '  Crocm  Aboo*— Aw  fatker*»  vii 
has  a  grand  signification,  sllndlng  to  the  most  learned  of  works,  of  which  only  two  c( 

exist The  name  of  0*Bilen  is,  la  Arable,  Obeyaa  or  Abeyan,  which  famoss  ises 

■lay  peHiaps  take  its  name  flmm  Its  master." 
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daputas,  for  which  poipcMe  a  Cadi  is  appointed.  On  occaiioiui  of  emei^geney, 
he  may  indeed  pat  a  man  to  death,  bat  thie  power  is  ihared  ahnost  in  an  equal 
degree  by  the  person  who  is  injured.  The  Sheikh  choosee  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment ;  but  thb  may  be  objected  to,  and  instances  are  not  rare  of  the  Sheilih 
being  deposed,  and  another  elected  in  his  place.  The  Sheikhdom  is,  however, 
hereditary  in  most  cases,  and  some  are  of  very  ancient  descent  Abdallah  was 
Sheikh  of  a  detachment  from  the  great  tribe  of  the  Tammirah,  of  which  the 
Khatib  who  accompanied  Dr.  Robinson  is  supreme  Sheikh.  It  u  impossible  to 
make  even  an  approximation  to  the  number  of  the  Bedouin ;  between  their  ig- 
norance and  their  lore  of  exaggeration,  truth  has  no  chance  of  fair  play  among 
themselves,  and  they  are  obliged  to  render  an  account  to  none.  The  great 
tribe  of  the  JRneae,  inhabiting  the  desert  east  of  Damascus,  are  said  to  amount 
to  170,000  souls,  and  there  are  about  fifty  tribes  whose  names  are  known,  of 
those  who  border  upon  Syria. 


B. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  TRIBEB. 

Tbi  people  of  the  Lebanon  have  been  in  all  times  rebels  to  foreign  poweri, 
most  loyal  to  their  own. 

Divided,  and  dismembered  as  they  are,  there  is  the  material  of  a  great  natioa 
among  these  various  tribes:  they  require  only  peace  to  make  them  powerful-— 
only  power  to  make  them  free.  Want  of  union,  the  sundering  of  the  fabled 
faggot,  k  their  chief  cause  of  weaknesi ;  to  concentrate  the  energies  and  unite 
the  interests  of  the  several  tribes,  would  require  a  powerful  and  enlightened  in- 
tellect, and  such  has  never  appeared  among  them.  Two  of  their  Emin,* 
Fakreddin,  and  the  Emir  Beschir,  wanted  but  honesty  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose to  enable  them  to  convert  the  populace  of  a  thousand  villages  into  a  peo 
pie :  the  former  ruled  from  Tripoli  to  Mount  Carmel,  the  latter  was  the  sover- 
eign, or  at  least  the  univenally  acknowledged  source  of  rank  and  power  all 
over  the  Lebanon. 

Fakreddin,  however,  went  to  Europe  to  seek  for  assistance  against  his  Turk- 
ish oppreseois ;  he  took  advantage  of  a  theory  that  had  just  then  become  popu- 
lar, that  the  romantic  history  of  the  Druses  had  begun  with  the  Cotmt  de 
Dreux,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  This  claim  on  Christian  sympathy,  to- 
gether with  the  rank,  eloquence,  and  majestic  appearance  of  the  claimant, 
procured  him  immediate  popularity  in  Italy,  bat  tlie  Cliieftainof  the  Mountains 
soon  sank  mto  the  voluptuary,  and  forgot  the  cause  he  had  come  to  plead,  ia 
Capun  lozory.    When,  at  length,  be  dkl  return  to  the  momitaaa,  aU 
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gies  and  resources  were  dissipated  in  8eI68h  schemes  of  policy,  and  boildias 
fantastic  palaces.  His  family,  all  of  whom  were  Droses,  became  extinct  aboot 
(me  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago. 

On  the  death  of  the  last  of  his  line,  the  aristocracy  of  the  inonntain  elected 
an  Emir  of  Hasbeia  as  chief  governor,  and  this  dignity,  onder  the  title  of  **  Ha- 
keem el  Djebal,"  has  since  lineally  descended  in  the  Sheh&b  family  frtmi  fallicr 
to  son.  This  illustrious  family  came  originally  from  Shahha,  in  the  Haomftn ; 
and  are  lineally  descended  from  the  Standard-bearer  of  the  Prophet  Mabomet- 
I  could  not  learn  from  any  of  the  Emirs  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Syria ;  they 
spoke  of  it  vaguely  as  "  several  hundred  years  ago."  It  would  aeem  that  tbey 
came  as  conquerors,  since  they  obtained  large  possesBions  with  feudal  privilef^ 
in  the  country  about  Mount  Hermon,  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordaii.  TVeir 
castles  and  the  villages  dependent  on  them  are  named  Hasbeya  and  Raadieiat 
both  of  which  I  have  described  in  a  former  chapter. 

The  Emir  Beschir  is  now  the  first  man  among  the  tribes,  nominally,  though 
a  prisoner :  to  him  belong  the  beautiful  palace  of  Beteddeen,  and  the  ■overcigmy 
of  the  Lebanon.  He  was  able,  it  is  said,  to  summon  15,000  armed  men  to  his 
standard  at  three  hours*  notice. 

When  the  Egyptian  forces  invaded  Syria  in  the  late  war  between  MebemeC 
Ali  and  the  Porte,  the  Emir  remained  neutral  for  some  time,  neglecting  the 
orders  of  the  Sultan  to  attack  Ishmael  Pasha,  and  at  the  same  time  afastauiing 
from  any  communication  with  the  latter  until  he  had  possessed  himself  of  Acre, 
and  his  cause  appeared  to  be  triumphant  Then,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  incited  him 
to  his  palace,  and  professed  liimself  his  faithful  ally. 

Ishmael  accepted  the  invitation,  and  so  arranged  his  plans  that  on  the  even- 
ing  of  his  arrival  at  Beteddeen,  15,000  Egyptian  troops  encamped  on  the  hi&s 
aronnd.  The  Pasha  then  explained  to  the  Emir  that  he  wished  the  momit- 
aineers  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  the  poor  Chieftains  were  obliged  to  comptv. 
The  Egyptian  had  already  obtained  by  spies  and  bribery  a  return  of  all  the 
arms  on  the  Lebanon,  and  his  troops,  surrounding  each  village,  now  rM)niivd 
the  complement  assigned,  whether  truly  or  otherwise.  The  Maranite  priests, 
I  know  not  why,  exhorted  their  people  to  comply :  the  Druses  resisted.  This 
has  already  changed  the  character  of  these  sects:  the  disarmed  ManmitM 
have  btsoome  timid  and  unwarlike,  the  Druses  proportionately  bolder,  and  mars 
free. 

The  Egyptians  remained  long  enough  in  Syria  to  make  a  most  &vonnble 
reform,  and  from  this  fact  may  be  estimated  the  state  to  which  the  Tnrka  had 
reduced  it  The  name  of  Mehemet  Ali  became  a  terror  to  the  Bcdooin  in  his 
desert,  and  to  the  Druse  upon  his  mountain.  Commerce  returned  to  the  seaports^ 
security  was  bestowed  on  the  public  ways,  mines  were  wt»ked,  crushing  im- 
posts abated.  I  am  no  paneg]nriBt  of  Mehemst  Ali's,  but  I  think  it  only  jiisC  to 
his  character  to  mention  these  circumstances,  which  are  nnivenally  admitted 
mthe  East 

It  was  only  this  forced  disarmament  of  the  mountain  tribes,  and  the  drvsuM 
Conscription,  that  turned  Syria  against  his  canao,  and  enabled  the  langmd  sad 
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onwholeaome  sway  of  the  Porte  once  more  to  establish  itself  in  this  country. 
When  England  disposBessed  Mehemet  Ali  of  Syria,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  the 
Turks,  the  aged  Emir  Beschir  was  brought  to  account  for  his  unprofitable  inti- 
macy with  the  Egyptians.  He  and  his  three  sons  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  have  ever  since  remained  under  strict  surveillance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  whose  reception  of  us  at  Beteddeon  I  have 
related  in  a  former  chapter. 

The  chief  authority  is  now  possessed  by  the  Emir  Sadadin  of  Hasbeya  ;  the 
Emir  Afendy  of  Rascheia  is  next  in  consideration.  These  families  are  both 
Moslem,  though  the  Emir  Beschir  and  his  ancestry  were  Christian,  which 
they  became  in  order  to  conciliate  the  then  powerful  sect  of  the  Maronites. 
This  people  derive  their  origin  from  Maron,  a  saint  of  the  fifth  century ;  per- 
secuted as  heretics  by  the  Greek  Empire,  they  have  long  survived  Uieir  op- 
pressors, and  preserved  their  own  peculiar  faith  with  little  alteration  up  to  this 
hour.  It  is  true  they  have  occasionally  acknowledged  obedience  to  the  See  of 
Rome ;  but  the  Legate  is  subordinate  in  power  to  the  Patriarch,  and  their 
priests  many  and  celebrate  ma«  in  the  Syriac  uistead  of  LaUn.  The  P<^ 
entered  into  this  compromise  with  them,  they  refusing  to  learn  Latin,  but  de- 
ferring so  far  to  the  Roman  pleasure  as  to  consent  to  use  the  old  Syriac  lan- 
guage in  their  maaws,  as  equally  unintelligible  to  their  hearers  as  the  Latin. 
Hie  Patriarch  bears  himself  as  deq>otically  in  his  monastery  of  Canohin,  near 
Tripoli,  as  if  he  still  held  his  ancient  rule  at  Antioch.  Nine  bishops  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  priests  minister  to  about  150,000  souls.  They  have  numer- 
ous monasteries,  and  are  exceedingly  ignorant  and  poor,  but  very  tolerant 
The  chief  Maronite  districts  are  the  Kesrouan,  Djebail,  and  Katch  Buklaijet 

Tlie  Mctoualis,  or  Moslem  sectaries  who  follow  Ali  m  preference  to  Osmar, 
are  the  wildest  and  least  civilized,  but  also  the  fewest  in  number  of  the  tribes. 
They  do  not  amount  to  more  than  20,000,  and  inhabit  Akaleem,  Sidon,  Baal- 
bec,  and  the  mountains  near  Djebail. 

The  Druses  are  the  most  characteristic  people,  and  their  wonhip  is  wrapped 
in  mystery.  To  them,  the  form  of  religion  they  outwardly  profess  appean  a 
matter  of  indifierence.  If  thrown  among  Moslems,  they  follow  their  usages ; 
if  among  Christians,  they  adopt  theiri.  The  founder  of  their  faith  was  a  lu- 
natic Caliph  of  Cairo,  called  the  "  Hakeem,"  who  announced  himself  as  the 
long-promised  Messiah  of  all  faiths.  He,  they  say,  was  taken  up  into  heaven ; 
hot  his  faithful  follower,  Hamza,  was  graciously  left  on  earth  to  enlighten  it 
with  his  doctrines.  Banished  firom  E^gypt,  he  found  a  refuge  among  the  moun- 
tauis  of  Lebanon,  where  his  creed  spread  rapidly.  On  his  death,  Moktana, 
his  disciple,  carried  on  the  prophet  business,  and  reduced  it  into  order.  He  an- 
nounced seven  commandments,  inculcating  Veracity,  Charity,  Renunciation 
of  Mahomet,  SubmMon  to  God's  will,  Confession,  Fidelity  to  their  Faith,  and 
acknowledgment  that  all  other  religions  are  mere  typest  more  or  less  perfect, 
•f  this,  the  perfect  one. 

Tbsy  were  divided  iDto  two  great  classes  and  mtny  sects ;  the  Ibmier 
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Bisted  of  the  "  Initiated"  and  the  **  Novicee  ;"*  the  latter,  amongst  othen, 
divided  into  "  Nosairi "  and  "  QuadrimouaL"  The  NoBairi  performed  daily  the 
most  obecene  worship  ;  the  latter  are  supposed  to  adore  a  golden  calf,  as  tfas 
Peraians  do  Ahrimam,  the  Origin  of  Evil ;  this  calf  symbolizes  Eblis,  the  apiiit 
at  issue  with  that  of  the  Hakeem.t  The  principal  Druse  districts  in  the  Leb- 
anon are  called  "  Thoof,"  "  Arkoob,"  "  Shebhi,**  "  Garb,"  and  "  Mattn.** 
They  are  also  found  in  the  Haoui&n,  Antilebanon,  and  Jebel  el  Alah,  saar 
Aleppo.    Their  whole  number  may  amount  to  130,000. 

However  differing  in  creed,  these  various  tribes  are  all  under  the  same  Ibnm 
of  government ;  a  sort  of  feudal  aristocracy,  consisting  of  Emirs,  Mokaddenos, 
and  Sheikhs.  These  are  each  independent  in  his  own  district  The  chief 
Emir,  or  '*  Hakeem  el  W&pt,*'  bestows  all  rank,  and  entitles  a  man  and  &D  hk 
descendants  to  be  Sheikhs,  or  even  Emirs,  by  calling  him  brother.  All  the 
Emirs,  whether  Druse,  Metouali,  or  Maronite,  acknowledged  the  Emir  Beechir 
as  supreme,  and  kissed  his  hand&  In  case,  however,  of  making  war,  the 
Emir  cannot  summon  the  dependents  of  the  inferior  Emirs  to  accompany  him 
to  battle  ;  but  must  apply  to  the  respective  Sheikhs,  or  Mokaddems,  who  sel- 
dom refuse  to  furnish  their  contingent 

After  the  Sheh&b  family  come  the  Bdt  Bel&mi,  whose  ancestor  was  only  a 
Mokaddem  ;  but,  having  acquired  a  great  reputation,  he  called  himself  Emir, 
and  was  confirmed  in  that  title  by  the  Chief  of  the  Emirs.  Next  is  the 
tan  family,  who  are  all  Druses. 

The  Chief  Emir  alone  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  is  now 
nopolized  by  the  Porto  :  the  inferior  Princes  and  Sheikhs  frequently,  however, 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  no  mountaineer  would  be  found  b«n 
enough  to  appeal  from  them  to  a  Turkish  Pasha  even  to  save  his  life. 

The  Emirs  are  subordmate  at  present  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus,  tHio  haa 
nominally  Uie  power,  (which  he  dare  not  test,)  to  remove  them. 

The  Metoualis,  and  the  few  orthodox  Moslems  in  the  Lebanon,  are  devoid 
of  all  feeling  for  the  Divine  right  of  the  Sultan,  and  have  no  scruple  in  carry- 
ing arms  against  the  "  Vicegerent  of  the  Prophet** 

All  the  chiefs  possess  property  and  tenants ;  but  there  are  many  independent 
freeholders  who,  together  with  the  tenants,  pay  all  the  taxes ;  the  nobility  and 
clergy  being  exempt.  I  have  spoken  of  the  industry  of  the  people  in  a  former 
chapter ;  I  must  also  observe  upon  their  fine,  martial  bearing,  their  freedom  from 
many  of  the  vices  of  the  Plains,  their  tolerance,  intelligence,  and  hospitality. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Druses  sent  a  deputation  to  our  Consul  (General,  Glar- 
ing to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  to  receive  and 
build  houses  for  our  missionaries,  and  to  send  all  their  children  to  the  Christian 
schools.  The  proposition  was  coldly  received  by  Lord  Ponsonby,  treated  with 
indifference  by  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the  chiefii  retunred  to  their  moontaina. 
afironted  and  disheartened. 

«  called  the  FkwOy  or  "  Interior  ;'*  and  the  TVizO,  or  **  extetaaL** 
r  Aad  the  same  that  the  luaalltM  wonhipped  la  the  wUdsiasw 
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TI10  people  of  the  Lebanon  Mem  to  have  no  idea  of  union,  or  any  thought* 
ef  Syria  as  a  whole :  their  patriotism  MemB  confined  to  each  Tillage  or  diitrict 

I  regretted  yery  much  not  being  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  examination 
ef  this  magnificent  country,  and  ite  interesting  people.  I  would  beg  to  direct 
the  attention  of  trayelleiB  to  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  To  geogr^heiB,  the  Lebanon  is  almost  a  "  terra  mcognita :"  every  in* 
fonnation  as  to  distances  and  eleratiens  is  of  great  importance.  The  source  of 
the  river  Liettani  is  unknown,  yet  must  be  somewhere  in  the  plain  of  Baalbec, 
or  on  the  hills  towards  the  Cedan. 

2.  There  are  two  MS.  histories  of  the  Sheh&b  families  existing,  which  would 
throw  light  upon  the  obscure  history  of  this  people.  The  Emin  Sadadeen 
and  Afendy  told  me  they  knew  of  these  books,  but  did  not  know  in  whose 
possession  they  now  were. 

3.  There  are  two  printing-presses  on  the  Mountain :  one  at  Kisbeia,  neur 
Eden  ;  the  other  at  Mar  Hanna  ol  Shiveir,  one  day*s  journey  from  Beyrout. 
No  copy  from  the  former  has  ever  reached  Europe. 

4.  There  are  some  curious  ruins  of  a  Greek  temple  between  Baalbec  and 
Zahle :  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  city  are  to  be  found  near  Fakra,  on  the 
western  declivity  of  Djebel  Sftnnin.  Neither  of  these  have  ever  been  explored, 
(hat  I  am  aware  of,  by  any  person  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  merits. 

The  traveller  will  also  find  a  visit  to  Antoura  and  the  Natural  Bridge  repay 
fas  labour  well.    They  are  only  one  easy  day's  journey  from  Beyrout. 

These  are  all  points  on  which  I  was  unable  to  satisfy  myself,  owing  to  my 
limited  time.* 


F. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  CORFU. 

Whkm  England  accepted  the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Republic  assigned 
to  her  in  1815,  she  undertook  to  grant  or  to  continue  to  them  a  free  constitu* 
tion.  This  consists  of  a  House  of  Assembly,  containing  forty  memben,  re- 
tiuiied  by  the  Seven  blands  in  a  proportion  relative  to  their  population.  From 
this  House  of  Assembly,  a  senate,  or  council,  composed  of  six  members,  is  se 
lected  by  the  Lord  High  Commisnoner.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  roini^ry  of 
the  Republic,  each  presiding  over  a  particular  department,  and  receiving  a  sal- 
ary of  £&Q0  per  annum,  while  the  President  of  the  Council  has  an  income  of 
£1300.  As  the  memben  of  this  council  (whatever  island  they  may  belong  to) 
•fe  obliged  constantly  to  reside  at  Corfu  during  their  administration,  this  allow* 

*  I  SB  ladsMsd  Ibr  dM  priaeSpal  part  of  this  lafomatloa  10  M.  Bchatias,  B.  ■>  M-li 
Ooasal  at  Jsrasalsm,  Oolosel  ChorehUl.  sad  Asaad  Tseoob  7  Kaymt. 
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ance  h  neceioary  to  ioduce  them  to  accept  office.  The  House  of  AmemHj 
only  aitB  for  three  months  in  every  second  year:  the  power  of  conveoinf 
or  prorojfuing  is  vested  in  the  Lord  High  Commissioner ;  that  of  dJasohition, 
in  tlie  Crown  alone. 

This  appeals  a  sufficiently  free  form  of  government ;  and  the  only  compbunts 
I  heard  against  it  were,  that  the  system  of  representation  was  corropt ;  that 
there  was  no  freedom  of  the  press ;  and  that  Corfu  was  taxed  to  pay  Englana 

"With  respect  to  the  former,  a  list  <^  the  penons  whom  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner deems  eligible  for  representatives  is  sent  to  each  island  previous  to  aa 
election ;  the  electors  may  choose  from  out  that  list  alone ;  if  they  don't  like 
A.,  they  must  have  B.  To  this  objection  I  heard  it  replied  that  the  islands,  if 
left  to  their  own  selection,  would  return  none  but  deputies  of  the  Anti-Englirii 
party,  which  would  involve  the  government  in  perpetual  difficulty. 

With  respect  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  however  invaluable  that  libcfty 
may  be  in  a  great  country,  it  appeals  to  be  ;»od  active  of  very  indifferent  rcoohs 
in  a  small  community,  where  its  spirit  must  be  m«inly  fed  upon  personalities 
and  imaginary  grievances,  as  is  the  case  at  Malta. 

The  third  ground  of  complaint  is  the  tax  of  JC36.000  per  &nnum  claimed  by 
England  for  purposes  said  to  be  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  the  tiand. 
It  is  true  that  this  sum  was  formerly  levied  and  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  ex- 
isting fortifications  and  the  creation  of  new  ;  but  it  has  not  been  levied  for  tho 
last  five  yean,  and  probably  never  will  again.  Moreover,  the  expenditcte  of 
English  money  in  the  island  amounts  to  at  least  five  times  the  amonnt  of 
this  tax. 

I  mention  these  accusations  against  the  English  government  as  proving  how 
little  reason  exists  for  complaint.  The  benefits  conferred  upon  4hc  Republkt 
and  upon  Corfu  especially,  by  English  rule,  are  not  so  easily  enumerated.  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland  (familiarly  known  in  the  island  as  "  King  Tom")  fint  re- 
duced the  island  to  order  and  security :  roads  were  made  in  every  direction ; 
lazarettos  built ;  schools  established ;  the  town  and  fortifications  repaired ;  com- 
merce encouraged ;  and  a  native  police  created. 

The  island  appeared,  to  my  superficial  observation,  to  be  prosperous  and 
thriving,  with  full  employment  for  its  people,  and  a  fair  rate  of  remuaeration 
for  labour.  Under  any  circumstances,  we  may  proudly  contrast  its  preeent 
state  with  that  which  it  exhibited  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Venetian  "prove- 
ditori,"  the  Russian  **  commandants,"  and— worse  than  all--of  its  own  natirs 
authorities 
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